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NEW  ZEALAND:  A  MARKET  SURVEY 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT^  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 
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The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand 
proper  consists  of  two  large  islands  and 
several  small  islands  located  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  about  1,200  miles 
southeast  of  Australia  and  some  6,000 
miles  due  west  from  the  lower  portion 
of  South  America.  In  area  it  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
measuring  103,416  square  miles.  Areas 
of  the  two  main  land  formations — the 
Xorth  Island  and  the  South  Island, 
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separated  by  the  narrow  Cook  Straits — 
are  respectively  44,281  and  58,093 
square  miles.  The  closely  adjacent 
islands  of  Stewart  and  the  Chatham 
Croup  make  up  the  balance  of  1,042 
square  miles. 

Other  territories  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  are  the 
former  German  possession  of  Western 
Samoa  (which  is  held  on  a  mandate 
from   the   League   of   Nations) ;  the 
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phosphate  island  of  Nauru  (held  on 
mandate  from  the  League  jointly  with 
Austraha)  ;  the  fifteen  islands  of  the 
Cook  Group ;  and  several  other  islands 
and  territories,  including  the  Ross  De- 
pendency (uninhabited),  Kermadec 
Islands,  and  Union  Islands. 

New  Zealand  is  elongated  in  shape. 
The  North  Island  has  a  coastline  of 
7,200  miles  and  is  515  miles  long.  The 
South  Island  has  a  length  of  525  miles 
and  a  coastline  of  7,000  miles.  Through- 
out the  length  of  the  South  Island  runs 
a  massive  range  of  mountains  known 
as  the  Southern  Alps,  the  highest  being 
12.349  feet  above  sea-level.  This  range 
makes  cross  traffic  difficult  and  isolates 
much  of  the  western  coastline.  It  con- 
tinues into  the  North  Island  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  but  is  not  so  massive 
there  and  the  very  high  levels  are  local. 

The  famous  Canterbury  Plains  in  the 
South  Island,  where  many  sheep  sta- 
tions are  located,  are  100  miles  long  by 
40  miles  wide.  Much  greater  areas  in 
the  North  Island  are  suitable  for  graz- 
ing and  field  production. 

Climate 

Lying  wholly  within  the  temperate 
zone,  isolated  and  narrow  in  structure, 
New  Zealand's  climate  is  predomin- 
antly marine  in  character.  Though  the 
rate  of  rainfall  is  high,  particularly  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  the 
average  annual  period  of  sunshine 
totals  some  2,000  hours,  which  provides 
equable  and  pleasant  conditions.  Varia- 
tions in  heat  and  cold  are  within 
narrow  limits,  the  average  maximum 
and  minimum  being  at  the  levels  of 
75  and  45  degrees,  though  colder  tem- 
peratures in  the  South  Island  are  not 
unusual — the  thermometer  sometimes 
registering  15  to  20  degrees  of  frost. 

Generally  speaking,  the  greatest 
rainfall  and  dull  conditions  are  the 
order  during  the  winter  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  necessitating  clothing  compar- 
able to  that  worn  by  Canadians  in 
April  and  October.  The  weather  in 
Canada  in  November  may  be  compared 
to  that  in  parts  of  the  South  Island 
during  its  coldest  period,  except  of 


course  in  the  mountains,  where  winter 
conditions  prevail,  and  on  the  high 
levels,  which  are  ideal  for  winter  sports. 

History 

New  Zealand's  modern  history  is  a 
comparatively  short  one.  The  islands 
were  discovered  by  Abel  Tasman  in 
1642,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them 
by  the  white  man  until  some  years  after 
Captain  Cook  in  1769  surveyed  the 
coastlines.  Shortly  afterwards  thq 
opportunities  for  sealing  and  whaling 
attracted  European  and  American 
deep-sea  fishermen. 

Real  settlement  by  the  white  man 
started  about  1840,  in  which  year,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  with  the 
natives,  the  Maoris,  British  sovereignty 
was  proclaimed.  From  then  the  Colony 
increased  in  population,  mainly  of 
British  ancestry.  The  settlers  took  to 
farming,  gold  mining  and  other  pur- 
suits of  pioneers,  and  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  South  Island  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  attracted 
many  prospectors  from  Australia  and 
other  countries.  With  the  provision  of 
refrigerated  shipping  space  in  1882,  the 
settlement  progressed  rapidly — the  pro- 
duction of  frozen  meat  and  dairy 
produce  for  export  encouraging  more 
intensive  farming,  which  was  to  form 
the  backbone  of  the  country's  economy. 

In  1907  the  Colony  was  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  Dominion,  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  grew  to  become  a  great 
supplier  of  foodstuffs,  mainly  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  AVhile  New  Zealand 
to-day  is  predominantly  a  pastoral 
country,  the  growth  of  secondary  ib- 
dustry  in  the  past  decade,  particularly 
during  the  war  years,  indicates  a 
definite  trend  to  a  more  balanced 
economy. 

Population 

The  over-all  population  is  about 
1,634,000,  of  which  57  per  cent  is  urban 
and  67  per  cent  reside  in  the  North 
Island.  The  total  includes  96,000 
Maoris,  leaving  the  white  population 
at  1,548,000,  of  which  98  per  cent  is 
estimated  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestry. 
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There  are  four  main  centres  of  popu- 
lation: Auckland,  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  North  Island,  with  a 
population  of  222,900;  AVelhngton,  the 
capital,  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
North  Island,  162,800;  Christchurch, 
midway  down  the  South  Island  on  the 
east  coast,  135,500;  and  Dunedin,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  South  Island, 
82,700. 

A  breakdown  of  statistics  gives  the 
following  cross-section  of  New  Zea- 
landers  at  work:  Persons  engaged  in 
dairy  farming,  75,009,  and  sheep  farm- 
ing, ^34.356;  total  engaged  in  farming, 
150,813;  industry,  105,362;  shops  and 
offices,  99,866;  transport,  62,350. 

Government 

New  Zealand  enjoys  responsible  self- 
government  similar  to  that  of  Canada. 
The  country  has  two  legislative  bodies, 
the  Legislative  Council  (comparable  to 
the  Canadian  Senate)  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  (comparable  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons) . 

Legislative  Council  members  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.  Members  are 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage.  Its 
membership  numbers  80  and  election 
is  on  the  party  system,  the  two  main 
parties  being  the  Labour  and  the 
National. 

The  Government  consists  of  a  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet  as  in  Canada. 
The  constitution  is  a  written  one, 
passed  by  an  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1852;  it  may  be,  and  has  been, 
altered  by  special  legislation  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  life  of  an 
administration  is  Hmited  to  three  years, 
when  it  must  appeal  to  the  electorate. 

Local  government  is  by  a  system  of 
elected  city  councils,  borough  councils, 
county  councils,  town  boards,  etc. 

Education 

By  a  system  of  state  education  every 
child  in  New  Zealand  may  proceed 
from  the  kindergarten  to  a  university 
degree  free  of  charge.  The  steps  are: 
primary  schools,  secondary  schools 
("comparable  to  C^anadian  high  schools) , 
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and  the  state  university,  made  up  of 
several  colleges  spread  over  the  Do- 
minion. Free  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity is  conditional  upon  certain 
qualifications. 

Children  in  inaccessible  parts,  and 
Maoris,  are  specially  educated  by  cor- 
respondence, radio,  and  schools.  A 
good  system  of  technical  schools  exists, 
as  well  as  several  well-attended  private 
boarding  schools  of  the  type  of  Cana- 
dian preparatory  schools.  The  standard 
of  education,  throughout  these  institu- 
tions is  regarded  as  high. 

The  university  colleges  are  located 
in  Auckland  (architecture  and  engin- 
eering) ;  WelUngton  (law,  political, 
science,  and  administration)  ;  Canter- 
bury (engineering  and  music) ;  Otago 
(mining,  medicine,  dentistry).  Each 
island  has  an  agricultural  college.  All 
are  largely  state  supported. 

Economy 

The  economic  poHcy  at  present  in 
force  in  New  Zealand  is  definitely 
towards  a  condition  of  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  While  appreciable  progress 
in  this  direction  has  been  made,  the 
Dominion  still  remains  a  predomin- 
antly pastoral  and  agricultural  country, 
with  the  main  source  of  income  derived 
from  the  sale  overseas  of  meat,  wool 
and  dairy  produce. 

In  the  early  years  prosperity  largely 
depended  on  the  production  of  gold  and 
wool.  The  discovery  of  the  metal  and 
the  very  favourable  climatic  conditions 
for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  made  these 
commodities  obvious  items  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  1867  gold  production  began  to 
fall  and  world  prices  for  wool  declined. 
During  the  economic  depression  that 
followed.  New  Zealand  depended  for 
her  development  on  support  from 
Britain  in  the  form  of  loans  which,  as 
time  went  on,  paid  handsomely.  She  is 
still  closely  tied  to  Britain  financially. 

AGRICULTURE 

In*  the  1880's  a  most  important  de- 
velopment occurred.  It  was  the  intro- 
duction of  refrigerated  shipping  space 
for  the  carriage  of  meat  to  England. 
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The  first  shipment  was  made  in  1882. 
From  then  onwards,  the  sheep's  carcass 
became  as  valuable  as  its  wool  and 
hide,  and  at  that  time  the  sheep  popu- 
lation was  about  13,000,000.  Within 
ten  years  the  new  industry  was  worth 
£1,000,000;  by  1940  the  value  was  over 
£20,000,000  and  sheep  numbered  over 
31,000,000.  Not  only  meat  was  affected 
by  refrigeration — it  benefited  the  dairy 
produce  and  the  fruit  industries — it 
was  responsible  for  a  change  in  the 
whole  economic  state  of  the  country. 


terials.  While  no  heavy  or  large  secon- 
dary industry  exists  in  the  country  to- 
day, many  small  fight  industries  grew 
up  between  the  two  wars  and  behind  a 
rise  in  tariff  a  good  number  managed  to 
survive  the  trading  efforts  and  policies 
of  supplying  countries.  During  the 
present  war,  under  the  shelter  of  a  strict 
import  and  exchange  control  system, 
many  additional  industries  have  made 
their  appearance.  All  these  have,  of 
course,  affected  the  direction  and  vol- 
ume of  overseas  trade. 


Mustering  Sheep,  Gisborne,  N.Z. 

Farming  was  intensified  and  the  an- 
cillary industries  such  as  the  processing 
of  meat,  butter,  wool  and  hides,  and 
those  producing  tallow,  gelatin,  casein, 
etc.,  grew  apace  with  the  primary  in- 
dustries. 

Agriculture  also  expanded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  flocks  and 
herds  as  well  as  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. In  1900  the  value  of  exports  of 
butter  and  cheese  was  under  £1,000,000. 
In  1940  it  reached  over  £26,000,000. 
This  extraordinary  increase,  which 
paralleled  that  of  the  values  of  exports 
of  wool  and  meat,  can  be  attributed  to 
a  good  climate,  mild  in  winter,  a  fertile 
soil  and  a  ready  market  (mainly  in 
Britain)  for  primary  products.  New 
Zealand  to-day  is  still  the  greatest 
exporting  nation  per  head  of  population 
in  the  world,  deriving  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  its  income  from  primary  and 
associated  industries. 

MANUFACTURING 

Until  shortly  after  the  first  World 
War  the  Dominion  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  outside  sources  for  the 
supply  of  manufactured  goods  and  ma- 


Mustering  Cattle,  Paradise,  N.Z. 

Nonetheless,  New  Zealand's  economy 
is  still  firmly  based  on  its  primary  in- 
dustries. Almost  the  total  of  overseas 
exchange  is  held  in  London  and  at 
present  is  at  the  level  of  nearly  £50,- 
000,000,  all  of  which  has  accrued  from 
the  sale  of  products  of  animal  and  vege- 
table origin.  The  possession  of  this  sum 
of  money  and  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  national  debt  is  domiciled  in 
London,  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
New  Zealand's  economy  is  tied  to 
Britain  and  the  effect  that  Britain's 
post-war  trade  policy  will  have  on  the 
future  development  of  the  Dominion. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

An  outstanding  feature  of  New  Zea- 
land's economy  is  the  social  organiza- 
tion brought  about  by  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1938  whereby  the  citizens  of 
the  Dominion  on  a  contributory  basis 
are  ensured  against  natural  misfortune. 
Financial  assistance  under  the  scheme 
is  rendered  in  cases  of  invalidity^ 
orphanhood,  bhndness,  widowhood  and 
unemployment.  Payments  are  made  to 
the  aged  in  the  form  of  age  benefits, 
and  to  the  young  in  the  form  of  family 
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allowances.  A  national  health  service 
and  a  superannuation  scheme  are  also 
in  force. 

Primary  Production 

The  stock  population  of  the  Do- 
minion over  the  past  few  years  has 
remained  fairly  constant  despite  heavy 
slaughterings. 

From  1939  to  1943  inclusive  the 
cattle  population,  including  dairy  cows, 
has  ranged  between  4,496,067  and 
4.447,548  head  and  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  milk  between  1,759,018  and 
1,714,959  head.  The  number  of  sheep 
shorn  during  the  same  period  has  varied 
onlv  from  a  low  of  28,764,762  to  a  high 
of  29,636,331,  of  lambs  shorn  from 
3.923,101  to  4,869,884,  and  of  lambs 
tailed  from  16,948,979  to  18,864.892. 
Pigs  rose  in  number  from  675,802  in 
1939  to  761.340  in  1941  but  dropped  to 
604.574  in  1943. 

MEAT,  WOOL  AND  BUTTER 

Yearly  slaughterings  of  sheep  for 
food  purposes  during  the  period  1939 
to  1943  have  averaged  around  4,700,- 
000:  lambs,  11,600,000;  cattle,  700,000; 
pigs.  950,000;  and  calves,  1,050,000. 

The  production  of  butterfat,  meat 
and  wool,,  the  three  pillars  of  New 
Zealand's  primary  industry,  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  difficulties  of  man- 
power and  fertilizer  shortages.  Yet 
levels  have  been  maintained  and  in- 
creased. Heavy  killings  of  stock  and 
disorganization  resulting  from  change- 
overs  from  all-out  butter  production  to 
all-out  cheese  production  and  back 
again,  have  added  to  the  difficulties. 

TABLE  1 

Production  of  Butterfat,  Meat  and  Wool 


Production  under  the  three  headings  in 
the  war  years  to  1943-44  and  during  the 
five-year  period  preceding  the  war  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

The  production  of  wheat  during 
1943-44  totalled  9,819,342  bushels  and 
was  harvested  from  286,998  acres.  This 
represents  the  heaviest  crop  since  1933 
when  11,054,972  bushels  were  produced 
from  302,531  acres,  an  average  of  36-54 
bushels  per  acre.  Production  during- 
the  five  war  years  is  recorded  at  42,- 
506,000  bushels  as  against  33,568,000 
bushels  for  the  previous  five  years. 

As  usual,  Australian  wheat  was  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  local  produc- 
tion. In  the  1943-44  season  2,166,752 
bushels  were  purchased  from  this 
source,  about  half  of  which  was  re- 
quired for  poultry  feed. 

New  Zealand's  objective  is  still  to 
sow  300,000  acres  of  wheat  in  order  to 
be  independent  of  outside  sources. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  farmers 
to  increase  their  acreage  and  to  this  end 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  1944-45  wheat 
has  been  increased  from  6s.  2d.  to  6s. 
6d.  per  bushel. 

LINEN  FLAX 

Production  during  1943-44  from  the 
seventeen  factories  now  in  operation 
was  over  1,900  tons  of  line  fibre  and 
1,150  tons  of  tow,  making  a  total  of 
over  4,000  tons  of  line  fibre  and  2,200 
tons  of  tow  made  available  to  Great 
Britain  and  local  manufacturers  since 
the  industry  was  re-established  early  in 
the  war. 


Butterfat 

Meat 

Wool 

year  ended 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

July  31 

Sept.  30 

June  30 

Average  of  fiv< 

Long  tons 

Long  tons 

Long  tons 

?  seasons, 

1934-35  to 

1938-39  ... 

185,000 

470,000 

134,000 

(3  sea.sons  only; 

seasons  ended  June 

30) 

1939-iO   

185.400 

535,000* 

138,000 

1040-41   

200,400 

515,000* 

148,000 

1041-42   

188,700 

535,000* 

154,000 

1042-43   

174,700 

537,006 

152,000 

1043-44   

166,000 

486,000 

147,000 

A\■^■THf^e.  of  five 

M;  a  sons. 

1939-40  to 

1943-44       ,  , 

183,000 

522,000 

148,000 

*  Apsefisments. 
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The  area  sown  to  flax  in  the  1943-44 
season  totalled  9,615  acres.  This  area 
was  estimated  to  produce  12,342  tons 
of  crop  and  represented  a  substantial 
decrease  from  the  21,849  acres  sown  in 
the  previous  season.  The  reduction  was 
mainly  the  result  of  a  large  carry-over 
from  the  1942-43  crop. 

OTHEK  FIELD  CROPS 

Other  field-crop  production  figures 
for  1942-43  are  as  follows:  oats,  2,808,- 
774  bushels;  barley,  1,057,608;  maize, 
370,875;  peas,  889,224  bushels. 

Vegetables,  coarse  grasses  and  sup- 
plementary fodders  are  grown  accord- 
ing to  the  country's  requirements.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  supplemen- 
tary fodders  are  not  needed  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  most  other  countries  owing 
to  the  year-round  pasturing  of  stock. 

The  production  of  grass  seeds  is  on 
a  large  scale  both  for  domestic  needs 
and  export.  Yields  in  1942-43  were: 
rye-grass,  15,439,417  pounds;  cocks- 
foot, 1,267,543;  chewings  and  fescue, 
2,681,369;  red  clover,  3,578,736;  white 
clover,  3,019,745  pounds. 

A  considerable  export  of  grass  seeds 
has  developed  in  recent  years,  especi- 
ally to  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia 
and  the  United  States.  The  total  quan- 
tity exported  to  all  countries  in  1942 
amounted  to  82,451  cwt.  valued  at 
£592,401. 

FRUIT 

The  growing  of  fruit  is  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  especially  apples,  and 
domestic  requirements  of  all  the  im- 
portant fruits  and  berries  grown  in  tem- 
perate zones  are  met  frora  the  output 
of  local  orchards.  Citrus  fruits  such  as 
oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit  are  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  northern  regions 
and  grapes  thrive  in  various  localities. 
In  addition  to  the  supply  of  local  re- 
quirements, a  substantial  export  trade 
in  apples — and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
pea'TS — is  carried  on  in  normal  times. 

HOPS  AND  TOBACCO 

The  aggregate  crop  of  hops  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  Dominion's  needs  with  a 
surplus  for  export.  In  1942  the  quan- 
tity shipped  abroad  was  26,649  pounds, 
which  compares  with  213,666  pounds 
in  1941  and  387,972  pounds  in  1938. 


The  tobacco  industry  of  the  Do- 
minion has  steadily  increased  in  im- 
portance, particularly  during  the  war 
years.  In  1942-43  the  total  leaf  pur- 
chased from  the  growers  amounted  to 
3,185,183  pounds;  96  per  cent  being  flue 
cured  and  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes  and  the  remainder 
air  cured  for  smoking  mixtures. 

FORESTRY 

In  the  beginning  New  Zealand  was 
largely  covered  by  native  forest,  but 
by  the  process  of  clearing  by  fire  and 
milling,  the  areas  at  present  in  existence 
represent  only  13-5  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Dominion  proper.  To 
arrest  the  alarming  wastage  and  con- 
sumption of  this  national  resource,  con- 
siderable reforestation  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  30  or  40  years  in 
exotic  species  of  timber,  mainly  'pinus 
insignis  and  other  pines. 

Much  of  the  forest  lands  to-day 
belong  to  the  Crown,  the  timber  on 
them  being  milled  by  the  State.  In  1943 
the  area  of  permanent  state  forest  was 
5,873,262  acres  and  of  provisional  state 
forests  3,079,532  acres. 

In  1847  the  area  of  indigenous  forests 
was  estimated  at  27,600,000  acres.  By 
1923  this  area  has  been  reduced  to 
12,600,000  acres.  Since  then  by  affores- 
tation by  state,  local  authorities, 
private  concerns  and  individuals,  there 
have  been  added  851,258  acres. 

The  principal  timbers  milled  are  rimu 
and  pine  (insignis).  The  output  of 
pine  has  increased  by  77  per  cent  in 
the  last  five  years  as  the  stands  planted 
some  15  or  20  years  ago  come  to  ma- 
turity. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  exotic  species  which  are  now  coming 
to  maturity  are  firmly  established  for 
boxing  and  crating  purposes  and  their 
utilization  is  constantly  being  extended, 

FISHERIES 

Owing  to  its  length  of  coastline  and 
the  numerous  sheltered  bays,  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  in  New  Zealand  has  long 
been  an  industry  of  first  importance. 
Off  the  northerly  coast  is  found  a  rich 
variety  of  subtropical  fish  as  typified 
by  the  sunfish,  the  swordfish,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  shark.  Off  the  southern 
coasts  in  the  colder  waters  the  fur- 
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bearing  seals,  blue  cod  and  other  cold- 
water  fish  are  taken  in  abundance. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  salt-water  fish 
the  most  important  production  is  in 
snapper,  terakihi,  flounder,  blue  cod, 
and  hapuku — all  excellent  eating  fish. 
In  crustaceans,  plentiful  supplies  of 
oysters,  crayfish,  toheroas,  mussels  and 
cockles  are  available.  The  catch  of 
salmon  is  of  a  limited  size  and  com- 
mercially unimportant.  The  total  value 
of  the  principal  classes  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts marketed  during  the  year  1942-43 
is  estimated  at  £580,553. 

Exports  of  fish  are  not  on  a  large 
scale.  They  consist  mainly  of  frozen, 
preserved,  and  canned  varieties  to  Aus- 
traha  and  adjacent  islands. 

Xo  account  of  fishing  in  New  Zealand 
is  complete  without  a  word  on  big-game 
fishing  and  fresh-water  trout  fishing. 
Swordfish  (striped  and  black  marlin), 
shark  and  other  game  fish  are  found  in 
good  quantities  in  the  northern  waters 
and  attract  many  fishermen,  both  New 
Zealanders  and  visitors.  The  trout 
found  in  the  inland  waters  of  both 
islands  are  world  famous.  Much  of 
the  original  stock  was  from  British 
Columbia. 

MINING 

It  is  claimed  that  in  no  other  country 
of  equal  size  to  New  Zealand  are  there 
indications  of  a  greater  number  of 
economic  minerals  to  be  found.  Actu- 
ally, however,  with  the  exception  of 
iron  ore,  the  known  mineral  resources 
are  not  relatively  great.  Coal  is  in  a 
class  apart  and  the  reserves  of  this 
important  mineral  are  considerable. 

Throughout  the  war  years  the  coal- 
mining industry  has  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with.  Apart  from 
st-oppages  and  go-slow  periods,  in- 
f-reased  demands  for  coal,  particularly 
from  industry  and  the  railways,  com- 
bined with  reduced  quantities  avail- 
able from  Australia,  have  caused  seri- 
ous shortages,  resulting  in  restricted  rail 
ser\nce  and  gas  profluction.  New  Zea- 
land production  during  1943  achieved 
the  record  figure  of  2,787,868  tons, 
being  an  increase  of  107,827  tons  or 
4  per  cent  on  the  1942  output.  There 
]\'^^  been  a  stearly  increase  in  produc- 
tion sincf  1939. 


Production  of  scheelite  in  1943 
showed  a  marked  increase  over  that 
of  the  preceding  years.  In  all,  116  tons 
of  65  per  cent  tungstic  acid  content 
were  produced  as  against  70^  tons  of 
similar  grade  in  1942.  New  discoveries 
of  scheelite  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  development  of  existing  mines, 
have  caused  a  much  weakened  demand 
for  the  New  Zealand  product. 

Owing  to  the  great  need  for  fertiliz- 
ers, operations  have  been  carried  on  to 
uncover  and  produce  more  phosphate. 
Production  in  1943  totalled  some  9,241 
tons  of  rock.  As  an  agent  to  fertiliza- 
tion, serpentine  is  also  of  great 
importance.  Total  production  in  1943 
was  some  59,445  tons. 

Secondary  Production 

Secondary  or  factory  production  in 
New  Zealand  falls  under  four  broad 
headings: — 

I.  Meat  freezing  and  preserving, 
ham  and  bacon  curing,  butter  and 
cheese  making,  sausage  casing  manu- 
facture, fellmongering  and  woolscour- 
ing,  boiling  down  and  manure  making. 
Value  of  production  in  1939  w^as 
£51,062,000;  in  1943,  £66,300,000. 

II.  Gas  w^orks  and  electricity  gener- 
ation and  supply.  Value  of  production: 
1939,  £7,839,000;  1943,  £10,200,000. 

III.  Fish  curing,  sawmilling,  lime 
crushing,  brick,  tile  and  pottery  mak- 
ing, pumice  insulation  making,  phor- 
mium  flax  milling,  flour  milling,  and 
linen  flax  processing.  Value  of  pro- 
duction: 1939,  £7,700,000;  1943, 
£9,600,000. 

IV.  All  other  industries  turning  out 
a  variety  of  manufactured  products. 
Value  of  production:  1939,  £47,845,000; 
1943,  £79,900,000. 

The  activities  under  groups  I,  II, 
and  III  have  to  do  with  processing 
primary  products,  natural  resources, 
and  the  operation  of  public  utilities. 
Those  under  group  IV  are  what  is 
known  as  the  ''true  manufacturing" 
industries. 

It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  be- 
tween the  years"^  1939  and  1943  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  true 
manufacturing  rose    from    71,800  to 
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81,800;  salaries  and  wages  from  £14,-  been  most  outstanding.   Notable  ad- 

052,000  to  £21,104,000;  cost  of  ma-  vances  have  been  made  more  recently 

terials    used    from    £23,307,000    to  in   industries   producing   goods  that 

£41,286,000;   and  value  of  products  cannot  now  be  imported,  or  in  produc- 

from  £47,845,000  to  £79,864,000.  These  ing  for  war  purposes.  In  many  instances 

statistics  suggest  the  growth  in  estab-  production  has  been  limited  by  lack 

lished  industries  and  the  establishment  of  raw  materials  and  plant, 

of  new  industries  that  has  taken  place  Table  2  shows  the  values  of  produc- 

since  prior  to  the  war.  The  expansion  tion  for  a  number  of  genuine  manu- 

of  the  motor   assembling  and   allied  facturing  industries  in  the  four  years 

industries  of  an  engineering  nature  has  1938-39  to  1941-42. 

TABLE  2 

Production  of  Selected  Manufacturing  Industries 

1938-39         1939-40          1940-41  1941-42 

Biscuit  and  confectionery    £2,028,822      £2,327,862      £2,636,442  £3,440,119 

Fruit  preserving  and  jam  making    562,192         627,866         733,793  946,000 

Concentrated  foods  and  essences    306,705         360,999          478,906  558,573 

Brewing  and  malting    1,915,982       1,987,069       2,118.030  2,264,698 

Tobacco  preparing  and  cigarette  making   1,275,024       1,916,763       2,427,906  2,808,818 

Coopering  and  case  making    546,000          543,845         669,103  745,126 

Sawmilling,  sash  and  doors    5,074,703       5,730,594       5,949,940  6,138,541 

Woodware  and  turnery    883,256       1,032,657       1,037,777  1,057,907 

Paper  bags  and  boxes                                     ..  451,997          615,713          856.742  907,983 

Tinplate  and  sheetmetal  working                      ..  1,391,623       1,696,638       1,993,978  2,411,138 

Engineering,  iron  and  brass  founding,  boiler- 

makin<^  etc   :   3,113,210       3,355,998       3,872,979  5,023,741 

Electrical  engineering    542,013          812,691       1,112,620  1,186,356 

Ranges    337,151          366.618          513.535  543,237 

Wire    264,289         300.844          389.323  437.712 

Nails    150,032          179,038          323,597  256.693 

Agricultural  and  dairying  machinery  and  im- 
plements   1,146,970         987,080       1,281,538  1,422,201 

Radio  apparatus,  making  and  assembling.....  324,112  413,508  550,411  646,761 
Coach  building,  motor  and  cycle  engineering, 

etc  :   5,943,413       5,283,957       4.416.296  4,297,065 

Leather  goods    186,801          223.830          392,594  579.576 

Tanning   491.209          630,675         914.072  1.179.328 

Furniture  and  cabinet-making    1,752.218       1,910.591       2.017.262  2.012.547 

Superphosphates  and  chemical  fertilizers    1,822,857       2,246,049       2,540.192  1.965.151 

Paints  and  varnishes    578,941      '    917,130       1,029,898  980,014 

Chemicals  and  patent  medicines  and  prepara- 
tions   668.413         787.902         912,093  1,104,552 

Woollen  milling    951,636       1,461,753       2.243.460  2,670,081 

Boots  and  shoes    1,355,398       1.864.320       2,548.861  2.954,901 

Hosiery    574,237          964.476       1.459,899  1,683.574 

Clothing    3,809,093       4,618.534       5.90'8.091  6.552.051 


BRITAIN'S  WARTIME  CONSUMPTION  OF  NON-FERROUS 

METALS 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


The  Ministry  of  Supply  has  issued 
detailed  figures  of  the  consumption 
during  the  war  years  of  the  metals 
within  the  scope  of  the  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  Control.  These  metals  are 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  nickel,  cadmium 
antimony,  cobalt  and  manganese. 

During  the  5^  years  ending  March, 
1945,  the  consumption  (in  virgin  metal 
alone)  of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin  and 
nickel  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of 


4,861,000  tons.  The  division  of  this 
total  was:  copper,  2,254,000  tons;  zinc, 
1,227,000;  lead,  1,148,000;  tin,  102,000; 
nickel,  100,000  tons. 

Practically  all  these  tonnages  were 
imported,  either  as  ore  or  metal. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  and 
nickel,  the  major  part  of  the  copper 
and  of  the  zinc,  and  a  substantial  part 
of  the  tin  came  from  the  British 
Empire. 
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These  figures  exclude  the  metal  con- 
tent of  scrap,  which  was  very  widely 
used.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  1940 
and  1941  totals  for  such  scrap,  but  in 
the  3^  years  covering  1942  to  March, 
1945  (except  for  nickel  scrap  where 
the  period  is  shorter)  the  metal  con- 
tent of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin  and  nickel 
in  scrap  (covering  both  "process"  scrap 
and  residues  arising  from  current 
manufacturing  operations  and  old  and 
reclaimed  scrap)  amounted  to  1,770,- 
000  tons.  This  total  w^as  made  up  as 
follows:  copper,  1,004,000  tons  (of 
metal  content);   zinc,  440,000;  lead, 


272,000;  tin,  32,000;  nickel  (1944- 
March,  1945,  inclusive),  22,000  tons. 

The  metals — whether  in  virgin  form 
or  as  scrap — were  used  for  ammunition 
and  other  war  purposes,  and  for  limited 
essential  civilian  purposes.  Copper 
went  mainly  into  cables  and  electrical 
equipment  generally  and  into  ammuni- 
tion brass;  zinc  into  ammunition  brass 
and  diecastings  for  ammunition;  lead 
into  cable  coverings,  batteries  and  am- 
munition; tin  into  gunmetal,  bronzes, 
solders  and  tinplate  for  foodstuffs ;  and 
nickel  into  alloy  steel. 


BARBADOS  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


The  Colony  of  Barbados  lies  about 
200  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad.  It  is 
also  in  close  proximity  to  the  Wind- 
ward Island  group  of  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Grenada,  which  lie  to  the 
west  and  for  which  Barbados  serves 
as  an  excellent  transhipping  point. 

Under  continuous  British  rule  since 
it  was  settled  in  1625,  the  population 
of  the  island  has  expanded  steadily 
until  in  1942  there  were  200,674  in- 
habitants on  its  166  square  miles,  or 
about  1,208  per  square  mile.  Barbados 
is  the  most  densely  populated  area  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  Some  71  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  African 
descent,  22  per  cent  of  mixed  origin, 
and  7  per  cent  of  European  origin. 

Sugar  Production 

To  support  a  population  of  this  size, 
every  available  square  foot  of  arable 
land  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  Colony's  one  important  crop,  sugar 
cane. 

According  to  a  survey  published  in 


33  vacuum-pan  sugar  factories,  which 
manufacture  dark  crystal  sugar,  35 
small  open  steam  plants,  and  37  wind- 
mill plants,  which  are  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  fancy  molasses  and 
small  quantities  of  muscovado  sugar. 
Total  manufacturing  capacity  is  esti- 
mated at  160,000  long  tons,  but  this 
figure  could  probably  be  exceeded  if 
necessary,  since  many  of  the  factories 
operate  for  a  comparatively  short 
period. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
devote  further  land  to  the  growth  of 
sugar  cane,  sugar  production  has  been 
stepped  up  in  recent  years  through  the 
development  of  improved  varieties  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  factories. 

Barbados  production  of  sugar  and 
fancy  molasses  from  1934  to  1939  is 
shown  in  the  following  table;  it  is 
estimated  that  about  7,500  tons  are 
required  for  local  consumption,  the 
remainder  being  exported  in  the  form 
of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  last- 
mentioned  commodity  is  produced  in 
four  local  distilleries. 


1942,  the  sugar  is  processed  in  about 

Barbados  Production  of  Sugar  and  Fancy  Molasses 


Dark  crystal  sugar 
Muscovado  sugar 
Fancy  molasses  .  . 


Total    111,434 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

79,321 

44,138 

102,085 

105,036 

86,370 

133,296 

3,613 

2,273 

3,176 

3,228 

2,748 

2,961 

28,500 

35,076 

23,995 

19,975 

22,296 

20,095 

111,434 

81,487 

129,256 

128,239 

111,414 

156,3.52 
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Although  sugar  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  Colony's  economy,  there  are  a 
number  of  small  industries  designed 
to  meet  domestic  requirements  in  cer- 
tain products.  These  include  nine  large 
bakeries  and  numerous  small  ones;  two 
factories  making  unsweetened  biscuits; 
two  ice  plants;  three  producing  soap, 
edible  oil  and  cigarettes  respectively; 
an  aerated-water  bottling  plant;  a 
barrel  and  puncheon  factory;  and  a 
cotton-ginning  factory.  These  and  three 
small  foundries,  a  few  furniture  estab- 
lishments, and  a  local  newspaper,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  municipal  ser- 
vices for  gas,  light  and  water,  comprise 
the  Colony's  industrial  activities. 

The  beach  hotels  have  been  active 
during  the  war  years,  and  in  the  post- 
war period  will  endeavour  to  supple- 
ment the  Colony's  income  from  sugar 
by  doing  a  considerable  tourist  and 
winter-visitor  trade. 

Exports 

Total  domestic  exports  from  Barba- 
dos averaged  £1,160,252  per  annum  in 
value  during  the  period  1925-38 ;  sugar 
exports  were  valued  at  £672,831  per 
annum,  or  57-1  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  molasses  at  £440,971  per  annum, 
accounted  for  37-9  per  cent.  In  pre- 
war years  the  value  of  rum  exports  was 
small,  amounting  to  only  £9,332  in 
1938,  but  it  increased  during  the  war 
^years,  totalling  £68,382  in  1942. 

Canada  took  from  60  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  Colony's  total  exports  between 
the  ^  years  1925  and  1935.  Thereafter 
there  was  a  decided  falling  off  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  normally  varied 
between  10  and  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports,  but  increased  substantially 
from  1935  onward. 

Canada's  position  in  the  Colony's 
export  trade  is  more  clearly  indicated 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  export  move- 
ment of  the  Colony's  two  main  prod- 
ucts, sugar  and  molasses. 

MOLASSES 

For  years  Canada  has  been  the  main 
market  for  Barbados  fancy  molasses, 
prepared  direct  from  the  cane  juice. 
This  product  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the 
molasses  exports,  which  accounts  for 


the  fact  that  between  the  years  1925 
and  1938  Canada  is  credited  with  aver- 
age annual  purchases  of  72-6  per  cent 
of  the  total  molasses  exports.  It  is  a 
steady,  established  trade  from  which 
Barbados  derives  about  one-third  of  its 
income  from  exports. 

SUGAR 

Sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
no  such  steady  movement.  During  the 
period  1925  to  1938  there  have  been 
marked  fluctuations  in  purchases  as 
between  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom, although  the  Dominion  on  the 
average  took  about  63-5  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  ex- 
ports of  sugar  from  Barbados  increased 
from  1932  onwards.  As  has  been  stated 
previously,  this  was  mainly  brought 
about  by  growing  heavier  yielding 
varieties  of  sugar  cane,  by  adopting 
better  cultural  and  manurial  methods, 
by  controlling  insect  pests,  and  by 
other  measures.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  coincident  with  this  rise  in  ex- 
ports, there  was  a  considerable  diver- 
sion of  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Barbados  Sugar  Exports 

.  United 

Total       Canada  Kingdom 


Thousands  of  Tons 

1925    47  33  12 

1926    45  27  16 

1927    53  44  7 

1928    62  50  10 

1929    65  58  6 

1930    50  46  2 

1931    34  31  1 

1932    74  41  31 

1933    78  33  43 

1934    87  67  18 

1935    39  35  2 

1936    97  45  51 

1937    100  29  70 

1938    80  18  61 


Consultation  with  authorities  in  Bar- 
bados permit  the  following  comment 
on  the  effect  of  sugar  tariffs  on  the 
movement  of  Barbadian  sugars  from 
1932  onward. 

'Tn  1925  a  preference  of  one-third 
off  the  duty  was  given  to  British  sugars 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
this  preference  was  stabilized  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  on  the  basis  of 
£3  15s.  per  ton  for  sugars  testing  96°. 
In  1932,  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  the  Olivier  Commission,  this 
preference  was  advanced  to  £4  15s.  per 
ton  and,  in  addition,  a  further  £1  per 
ton  was  granted  on  a  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  Certificates  were  issued 
to  the  Colonial  Government  concerned 
in  respect  of  the  amounts  of  each 
colony's  quota.  The  certificate  scheme 
was  adopted  because  the  United  King- 
dom Government,  whilst  desirous  of 
increasing  the  preference  on  Colonial 
sugar  by  more  than  £1  per  ton,  realized 
that,  if  the  ordinary  preferences  were 
increased  by  more  than  this  amount, 
there  would  be  a  diversion  of  sugar 
from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  preference  granted  by  Canada  had 
been  fixed  in  1925  at  $1  per  100  pounds, 
or  £4  13s.  4d.  per  ton,  on  the  basis  of 
an  exchange  rate  of  $4.80  to  the  £1. 
In  actual  practice,  the  certificates  are 
sold  to  sugar  brokers,  and  the  amount 
realized  is  divided  amongst  all  cane- 
growers  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  cane  grown  in  the  particular  year. 

''The  increase  of  the  ordinary  prefer- 
ence from  £3  15s.  to  £4  15s.  per  ton 
made  in  1932  resulted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  refiner  being  able  to  pay  a 
better  price  than  the  Canadian  refiner, 
and  there  was  thus  a  diversion  of 
exports  from  Canada  to  the  United 
Kingdom,    and    this    tendency  was 


accentuated  by  the  exchange  rates. 
Accordingly,  in  response  to  representa- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Government,  the 
United  Kingdom  preference  was  re- 
stored in  1934  to  its  original  figure 
of  £3  15s.  per  ton,  and  the  certificated 
preference  was  increased  to  make  up 
the  difference.  The  result  was  that  in 
1934  and  1935  the  export  of  sugar  to 
Canada  increased  at  the  expense  of 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

'Trom  the  purely  marketing  end,  the 
Canadian  brokers  did  not  quote  for 
sugars  until  mid-March  or  thereabouts 
for  shipment  from  mid-April  when 
navigation  opened.  They  usually 
bought  their  requirements  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
refiners  then  came  in  and  made  a  bid 
for  the  balance.  Owing  to  the  difference 
in  preference,  the  Canadian  brokers 
could  usually  outbid  the  United  King- 
dom brokers  by  about  10  cents  per 
100  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brokers  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
often  able  to  arrange  a  charter  for 
their  sugars  at  a  much  lower  freight 
rate  than  was  possible  on  the  C.N.S.^ 
the  freight  rates  on  which  were  fixed. 
These  factors  are  probably  largely 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  United 
Kingdom  imports  during  the  years 
1936-1938  inclusive." 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

By  P.\UL  Sykes,  Canadian  T 

In  the  following  report  on  India's 
foreign  trade  during  the  calendar  year 
1944  there  has  been  a  departure  from 
the  former  practice  of  reviewing  the 
position  on  a  fiscal-year  basis.  This 
appears  desirable  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
that  it  brings  these  reports  in  hne  with 
corresponding  statements  on  Canadian 
foreign  trade,  and  (2)  that  it  permits 
the  completion  of  this  section  of  the 
annual  report  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  has  previously  been  possible. 

As  in  recent  years,  only  summary 
figures:  of  India's  foreign  trade  are 
available.  The  information  herewith 
mu.-t  accorrlingly  be  again  presented  in 
brief  form. 


OF  INDIA  IN  1944 

ade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
Total  Trade 

The  total  value  of  India's  foreign 
merchandise  trade  during  1944,  exclud- 
ing the  value  of  re-exports,  was 
Rs.3,997,948,440.  This  figure  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  1943  total  of  Rs.2,- 
967,229,314  and  of  the  1942  total  of 
Rs.3,193,663,770.  This  abrupt  increase 
in  trade  values  was  largely  due  to  a 
marked  expansion  in  imports,  which 
stood  at  Rs. 1,808,698,495  for  the  past 
year  as  compared  with  Rs. 1,104,873,238 
for  1943.  Exports  increased  from 
Rs.1,862,356,076  to  Rs.2,189,250,035. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  marked  expansion  in  import 
values  has  brought  about  a  correspond- 
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ing  decline  in  the  favourable  trade  is  significant  at  the  same  time  that  of 

balance,  which  is  a  normal  characteris-  the  ten  principal  sources  of  supply  of 

tic  of  Indian  foreign  trade  returns.  this  country's  imports  in  1944  seven 

From    Rs.757,482,838    in    1943    the  were  British.  The  point  is  illustrated 
balance  has  now  fallen  off  to  Rs.380,-         a  subsequent  table 
551  630 

'.      TRADE  VALUES  There  was  Considerably  less  altera- 

^,  ,  ,  J.  1  1    1       it.      1  tion   m   India  s   exports  to  Empire 

The  appended  table  shows  the  values  non-Empire  markets.  The  for- 

of  imports,  exports,  total  trade  and  uuj  ca  xrxu 
the  trade  balance  for  the  years  1939  ,^bsorbed  over  64  per  cent  of  the 
to  1944.  The  fluctuations  in  these  year  s  exports,  the  position  m  general 
figures  correspond  closely  with  changes  being  one  where  British  countries  con- 
in  wartime  conditions  and  in  the  ship-  tmue  to  purchase  almost  twice  the 
ping  situation;  the  similarity  between  value  of  Indian  goods  sold  to  other 
the  figures  for  1941  and  1944  is  note-  territories.  Of  India's  ten  leading  mar- 
worthy,  kets,  eight  are  within  the  Empire. 

Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  India 

Total  Balance 

Imports       Exports*         Trade  of  Trade 
Thousands  of  Rupees 

1939  .              1.610.853       1.798.085       3.408,338  +187,832 

1940    1,632.722  2,085,268  3,717,990  +452,546 

1941    1,827.880  2.193.304  4.021,184  +365,424 

1942    1,137,477  2,056.187  3,193.664  +918,710 

1943    1,104,873  1,862.356  2,967.229  +757,483 

1944    1.808.698  2,189,250  3.997,948  +380,552 

*  Excluding  re-exports. 

PHYSICAL  VOLUME  OF  TRADE  '        Imports  by  Commodities 

Despite  the  lack  of  unit  values  of  The  abnormal  expansion  in  import 

imports  and  exports,  it  is  considered  values  as  between  1943  and  1944  is 

that  the  improved  figures  for  1944  may  clearly  illustrated  in  the  table  below, 

be  taken  to  reflect  an  equal  or  greater  It  resulted  mainly  from  an  increase  of 

increase  in  the  actual  volume  of  the  over  100  per  cent  in  the  already  large 

business.  There  has  been  considerable  imports  of  oils,  while  there  were  sub- 

stabihzation  of  prices  of  export  goods  stantial  increases  also  in  the  values 

and  control  of  the  cost  of  imports,  and  for  grains,  chemicals,  machinery,  and 

the  combination  of  these  two  factors  raw  cotton. 

appears  likely  to  have  produced  this  The  heavy  imports  of  oils  have  been 

result.  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

rr^    J      .1    1     T>  .  .  1          .  ^he  fighting  services  in  this  country 

Trade  with  the  British  Empire  ^nd  in  Burma.  In  the  case  of  increased 

There  was  a  considerable  alteration  grain  imports,  the  goods  involved  have 

during  1944  in  the  value  of  India's  been  mainly  wheat  required  to  augment 

imports  from  Empire  countries  as  com-  local  production  and  as  a  substitute 

pared  with  other  sources  of  supply.  for  the  rice  which  was  formerly  im- 

For  many  years  imports  of  Empire  ported    from    Burma,    Malaya,  and 

goods  have  accounted  for  as  much  as  French  Indo-China.  Improved  trade  in 

60  per  cent  of  India's  imports,  although  chemicals,  machinery,  raw  cotton,  and 

wartime   conditions   have  tended  to  non-metallic  minerals  has  resulted  from 

reduce  this  figure  to  some  extent.    In  the  demand  from  new  and  expanded 

1944,  however,  this  trend  became  un-  industries,  many  of  which  are  exclu- 

usually  marked,  mainly  on  account  of  sively  concerned  with  production  for 

large  increases  in  imports  from  Iran  war  purposes. 

and  the  United  States,  and  the  per-  A  further  factor  has  been  the  gradual 

centage  value  of  imports  from  Empire  relaxation  of  import  control.  It  is  as 

countries  fell  off  to  barely  over  40.  It  yet  premature  to  associate  this  trend 
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with  any  large  improvement  in  import 
values,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
progressively  important  effect  on  future 
trade. 

Details  of  imports  by  principal  com- 
modities are  given  below:  — 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

1943  1944 

Thousands  of  Rupees 

Oils    317,684  710,864 

Raw  cotton   199,306  221,399 

Machinery   102,267  148,277 

Chemicals    38,203  71,975 

Grains    144  69,413 

Dyes    58,386  64,524 

Xon-metallic  minerals  28,574  46,704 
Hardware  and  cutlery      31,330  34,925 

Iron  and  steel   21.640  31,268 

Tobacco    16,438  27,962 

Imports  by  Countries 

There  have  been  several  drastic 
changes  in  the  character  of  India's 
import  trade  by  principal  coimtries. 
ParalleUng  the  unusually  large  increase 
in  oil  imports,  Iran  has  now  displaced 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  leading 
source  of  supply  and  is  not  only 
credited  with  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  trade  than  any  other  country  but 
also  with  having  supplied  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  year's 
imports  from  all  sources.  It  is  of  inter- 
est also  to  note  that  the  United  States 
led  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  supplier 
of  certain  items.  Indian  purchases  of 
United  States  products  were  more  than 
double  the  1943  value.  This  large  in- 
crease was  probably  in  such  goods  as 
machinery,  oils,  chemicals,  dyes,  and 
tobacco.. 

Australia  attained  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
Indian  imports  than  she  had  ever  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  Wheat  and  wool  are 
believed  to  have  accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  such  imports.  Kenya  is  also 
credited  with  a  large  increase  in  import 
values.  The  bulk  of  such  trade  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  up  of 
raw  cotton. 

Imports  from  principal  countries  dur- 
irif;  1943  and  1944  were  as  follows:  — 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


1943 

1944 

Thousands  of  Rupees 

225,229 

475,747 

United  States  

175,324 

391,085 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

.  .  245,285 

386,104 

Egypt   

143.377 

135,926 

46.884 

80,939 

36,582 

75,036 

Ceylon   

35,999 

35,018 

Bahrein   

43,868 

31,506 

Canada   

29.192 

30,168 

28.950 

.26,670 

Exports  by  Commodities 

Export  trade  in  1944  was  not  marked 
by  such  wide  fluctuations  in  composi- 
tion or  direction  as  were  imports. 
Beyond  a  fairly  substantial  increase  in 
values,  due  to  improved  sales  of  tea, 
gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags*  raw  cotton, 
cashew  nuts,  and  lac,  the  trade  was 
noteworthy  mainly  for  some  decline  in 
shipments  of  cotton  manufactures, 
occasioned  by  the  extreme  shortage  of 
such  materials  in  the  home  market. 
This  trend  was  apparent  not  only  in 
a  small  decline  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  cotton  piece-goods  but  also  in  the 
decrease  in  exports  of  cotton  twist  and 
yarn  to  extremely  small  figures. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  principal 
commodities  during  1943  and  1944  are 
as  follows: — 


Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


1943 

1944 

Thousands  of  Rupees 

Tea    

.  332.100 

401,769 

Cotton  piece-goods  .  . 

.  372.443 

359.319 

Gunny  cloth   

252.239 

354.281 

185,958 

237.542 

Raw  cotton   

51,129 

82,374 

Raw  jute   

73,677 

79,476 

Groundnuts   

70,799 

76,991 

Lac   

17.350 

43,615 

Raw  skins   

28,766 

43,030 

Cashew  nuts   

4,798 

31,557 

Exports  by  Countries 

The  year's  increase  in  total  export 
values  was  principally  associated  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  markets,  which  between  them 
accounted  for  some  Rs.265,000,000  of 
the  total  year's  increase  in  export 
values,  amounting  to  Rs.372,000,000. 
Apart  from  this,  there  were  smaller 
increases  in  exports  to  Ceylon,  South 
Africa,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and 
Egypt,  which  displaced  Nigeria  among 
India's  ten  leading  export  markets. 
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Exports  to  principal  markets  during 
1943  and  1944  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 

Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


1943 

1944 

Thousands  of  Rupees 

United  Kingdom  .... 

544,072 

655,852 

United  States  

329,413 

483,388 

153,040 

182,479 

143,241 

137.564 

South  Africa  

103.039 

125,938 

50,731 

56,614 

Egypt   

18,994 

43,519 

Aden  

39,517 

39,339 

AngJo-Egyptian  Sudan 

27,759 

39,123 

Kenya   

39,152 

30.372 

Summary 

The  foregoing  review  of  India's 
foreign  trade  during  1944  indicates  that 
it  was  an  abnormal  year,  outstanding 
features  of  which  were  India's  active 
participation  in  the  war,  her  main- 
tenance of  close  and  extensive  com- 
mercial dealings  with  the  United  King- 
dom, and  a  marked  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  Australia. 


The  point  has  already  been  made 
that  some  of  the  alterations  in  the 
year's  business  were  due  to  relaxation 
of  controls.  A  continued  trend  in  this 
direction,  as  indicated  in  a  number  of 
official  announcements,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  further  and  more 
important  results  in  future. 

It  is  also  a  good  sign  that  the 
favourable  trade  balance  has  declined 
considerably  from  the  figures  for  sev- 
eral preceding  years.  There  seems  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  this  trend 
will  continue.  It  is  possible,  in  fact, 
that  the  liquidation  of  sterling  credits 
and  parallel  purchases  of  industrial 
equipment  and  materials  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  may  shortly 
produce  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports. 

The  end  of  the  European  war  and 
the  chance  that  the  war  against  Japan 
may  not  be  greatly  prolonged  suggest 
that  further  extensive  changes  in  the 
more  important  aspects  of  India's 
foreign  trade  may  soon  be  apparent. 


TRAVEL  FACILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  BUSINESSMEN 

OVERSEAS 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce is  informed  that  Canadian 
businessmen  may  now  be  authorized 
to  travel  on  business  to  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden  and  France,  in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned  the  present  position  is  that 
application  has  to  be  made  on  form 
MWT  53  to  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  for  eastbound  Atlantic  pas- 
sage. If  these  forms  are  forwarded  to 
Mr.  r.  E.  Bawden,  Director  of  Trade 
Routes  and  Steamship  Subsidies,  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  triplicate,  they  will,  if  in 
order,  be  supported  by  this  department, 
and  transmitted  to  the  ministry.  If 
additional  information  can  be  supplied, 
it  should  be  contained  in  an  accom- 
panying letter  in  triplicate. 

Journeys  to  the  European  countries 
mentioned  require  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
and  of  the  Department  of  External 


Affairs.  The  procedure  is  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  on  proper  forms 
for  permission  to  visit  the  liberated 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Swit- 
zerland and  Sweden,  which  in  the  case 
of  business  journeys  should  be  for- 
warded in  triplicate  to  the  Director  of 
Trade  Routes  at  the  above  address, 
by  whom  they  are  recommended  and 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs.  The  latter  notifies 
the  Ministry  of  War  Transport  as  far 
as  the  Atlantic  passage  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  and  also 
arranges  with  the  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner in  London  for  the  necessary 
Exit  Permit  to  travel  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  continent.  Blank  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  director. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  space 
for  trans-Atlantic  travel  by  air.  Some 
of  it  is  available  on  a  priority  basis  and 
other  on  a  non-priority  basis.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines, 
Avhich  is  acting  as  representative  of  the 
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B.O.A.C.  (British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation)  and  Pan-American  Air 
Lines. 

By  P.A.A.  the  return  fare  is  $945 
from  New  York  to  Foynes,  plus  $94 
from  Foynes  to  London,  to  which  must 
be  added  15  per  cent,  all  in  U.S.  funds. 
There  is  also  a  direct  service,  New 
York  to  Lisbon,  connecting  with  other 
air  hnes  throughout  the  continent.  The 
B.O.A.C.  service  is  from  Baltimore, 
]Md.,  to  Poole  in  England,  single  fare 
being  $572,  plus  15  per  cent  tax,  U.S. 
funds. 

At  the  present  time  businessmen 
are  able  to  obtain  air  passages  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Belgium  and 
Sweden,  if  they  are  sponsored  by  a 
government  department.  There  is  a 
daily  sea  and  rail  service  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France. 

All  Canadian  businessmen  wishing 
to  travel  to  Europe  should  apply  for 
and  obtain  visas  from  the  consulates 
of  the  countries  which  they  wish  to 
visit,  if  possible  before  leaving  Canada. 
If  there  is  not  time  to  wait  for 
authorization,  they  should  at  least 
obtain  a  reference  number  of  their 
application  from  the  consulate  or  em- 
bas.sy  concerned,  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consulate  in  London. 
Visas  now  applied  for  through  the 
French  Consulate  General  in  London 


often  take  two  weeks  to  go  through. 

A  delay  of  about  one  week  must 
be  expected  in  London  in  any  case, 
while  an  exit  permit  is  being  obtained 
by  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's 
Office  from  the  United  Kingdom  Pass- 
port and  Permit  Office.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's office  to  speed  up  the  granting 
of  exit  permits. 

In  regard  to  travel  to  other  countries 
such  as  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Egypt,  India,  etc.,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  direct  sailing  from  North 
America  are  few  at  present.  Applica- 
tions, however,  may  be  made  to  F.  E. 
Bawden,  Director  of  Trade  Routes  and 
Steamship  Subsidies,  who  will  take  the 
matter  up  immediately  in  each  case 
with  the  Ministry  of  War  Transport, 
with  a  view  to  affording  such  assistance 
as  may  be  possible. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the 
present  information  available.  Changes 
may  be  expected  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  in  the  near  future. 

All  requests  from  Canadian  business- 
men for  priorities,  whether  by  air  or 
sea,  should  be  addressed  as  already 
indicated.  Accredited  newspapermen 
should  apply  to  the  Wartime  Informa- 
tion Board,  and  all  other  applications 
for  travel  to  Europe  should  be  sent 
to  the  Department  of  External  Affairs. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

LOW-COST  DWELLINGS  NEEDED 

Approximately  400,000  low-cost 
dwellings  are  urgently  needed,  only 
15,000  houses  having  been  built  in  25 
years,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
president  of  the  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Provision  Social. 

INCREASED  BUILDING  ACTIVITY 

Building  permits  granted  by  the 
municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  increased 
76  per  cent  in  value  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1944  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1943,  re- 
ports a  foreign  publication.  There  were 
17.699  permits,  valued  at  293,863,626 
pesor;,  granted  during   the    first  ten 


months  of  1944,  as  compared  with 
13,840  permits,  valued  at  166,804,261 
pesos,  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Bolivia 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  IMPROVED 

The  Director  General  of  Railways 
has  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan 
of  U.S.Il, 100,000  for  the  purchase  of 
two  locomotives  and  200  freight  cars 
for  use  on  the  Villazon-Atocha  Rail- 
way. 

Work  on  the  Coroico-Supai  road  is 
nearing  completion.  This  will  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  larger  quan- 
tities of  Bolivian  coffee  to  La  Paz, 
it  is  reported. 
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To  improve  water  transportation,  a 
contract  has  been  signed  for  the  canali- 
zation of  a  section  of  the  Choqueyapu 
River  between  the  Capriles  bridge  in 
Obrajes  and  the  junction  with  the 
Calacoto  River. 

Brazil 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AIR  TRANSPORT 

Gorreio  Aereo  Nacional  expects  to 
extend  its  Une  and  service  into  Bolivia, 
similar  to  the  extension  already  made 
to  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  according  to  a 
statement  of  the  Air  Minister. 

Campo  Grande  is  to  be  the  main 
base  of  the  new  air  line  in  Brazil, 
and  Cochabamba  in  Bolivia. 

Chile 

SOLICIT  BIDS  FOR  HIGHWAY  WORK. 

The  Public  Works  Bureau  has  been 
authorized  to  solicit  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pan-American  High- 
way between  Santiago  and  La  Serena. 
Under  present  plans  this  construction 
work  should  be  completed  within  three 
years  from  August  31,  1945. 

Panama 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TENE- 
MENT BUILDINGS 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  ten  schools  of  38 
rooms  each  in  the  Ocu  district  at  a  total 
cost  of  U.S.$324,118.  Construction  was 
scheduled  to  begin  about  the  end  of 
May. 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Bank 
of  Urbanization  and  Rehabilitation  to 
construct  12  five-story  tenement  build- 
ings for  labourers  near  Santa  Cruz, 
says  the  Panamanian  press.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
will  contain  approximately  420  one- 
room  apartments  with  32  square  metres 
of  living  space  in  each  apartment. 

Newfoundland 

UNRRA  HERRING  CONTRACT 

Newfoundland  fishermen  were  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  herring  barrels  to 
fill  the  UNRRA  contract  undertaken 
for  100,000  barrels  of  herring.  New- 


foundland did  not  encounter  difficulty 
in  furnishing  its  normal  herring  barrel 
requirements,  but  the  large  contract 
presented  a  problem.  The  situation  has 
been  met  in  part  by  securing  used 
herring  barrels  from  Canada,  and 
several  shipments  of  these  were  landed 
in  time  to  be  of  use  for  this  season's 
pack.  The  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
Board  recently  announced  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  filling  not  only  the  100,000 
barrel  order  for  UNRRA,  but  also  an 
additional  18,000  barrels  for  F.E.A., 
is  bright.  It  was  stated  that  27,076 
barrels  of  herring  were  shipped  up  to 
May  29  and  that  a  further  31,000  would 
be  ready  for  loading  by  June  9. 

The  herring  season  in  Notre  Dame 
Bay  and  Bonavista  Bay  has  not  as 
yet  come  into  production,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  considerable  supphes 
from  these  areas  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  next  month. 

Surinam 

OUTPUT   OF  BAUXITE 

Output  of  bauxite  in  Surinam  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1945  amounted 
to  131,695  metric  tons,  which  was 
below  the  rate  which  prevailed  in  1944 
when  total  output  was  625,804  tons. 
This  low  level  of  production  was 
attributed  to  lack  of  shipping  space 
to  move  ores  to  markets  and  to  a 
decrease  in  demand. 

Exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945 
totalled  128,257  tons.  Practically  all 
bauxite  mined  in  1944  was  exported. 

United  States 

CEILING  PRICE  ON  CANADIAN  FROZEN 
BLUEBERRIES 

By  a  recent  amendment  to  Food 
Products  Regulation  No.  1,  effective 
June  30,  1945,  the  storage  cost  per- 
mitted to  be  added  to  the  ceiling  price 
of  Canadian  frozen  blueberries  sold  in 
the  United  States  is  ^  cent  per  pound 
per  month  instead  of  J  cent,  as  stated 
in  the  report  "United  States  Ceiling 
Price  on  Canadian  Frozen  Blueberries'^ 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2153  (Mav  5,  1945),  page 
382. 
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MAIL  SERVICES  TO  FRANCE  AND  DENMARK 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
mail  services  to  France  and  Denmark: 

France 

The  restricted  mail  service  to  France 
is  now  in  operation  to  the  whole  of 
France,  including  the  Departments  of 
Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin  and  the  territory 
of  Belfort. 

Correspondence  for  France  may  be 
accepted  for  transmission  by  trans- 
Atlantic  air  mail  to  England  for 
onward  despatch  by  surface  means 
from  that  country  to  France.  Such 


correspondence  should  be  given  air  con- 
veyance in  Canada  wherever  possible. 
The  postage  rate  will  be  30  cents  for 
each  half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Denmark 

Mail  service  to  Denmark  has  been 
resumed  for  the  transmission  of  letters 
and  non-illustrated  postcards  up  to  a 
maximum  weight  of  one  ounce.  Busi- 
ness communications  are  restricted  to 
those  ascertaining  facts  and  exchang- 
ing information.  There  is  no  air  mail, 
registration,  money  order  or  parcel  post 
service. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  CONTROL  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

Bv  Order  in  Council  B.C.  4498  of 
June  26,  1945,  effective  July  1,  1945, 
Paragraph  5  of  Order  in  Council  P.C. 
2448  of  April  8,  1941,  governing  export 
permit  regulations,  is  amended  by 
limiting  export  permit  control,  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  to  areas  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  exclusive  of 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  so  that  in 
respect  of  commodities  not  specifically 
listed  in  the  schedule  of  commodities 
under  export  control,  shipments  con- 
signed to  destinations  within  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  exempted  from  the 
requirement  of  an  export  permit. 

Note. — In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Clause  5  of  Order  in  Council 
P.C.  4498,  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
defined  as  embracing  all  land  west  of 
longitude  30°  west  and  east  of  the 
international  date-line. 

New  Zealand 

LICENCES  FOR  IMPORTS  OF  SUN  GLASSES 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes  that, 
according  to  a  notice  of  April  9,  1945, 
of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Depart- 
ment, the  New  Zealand  Commissioner 
of  Supply  has  advised  that  optical  sun 
gla.sses  are  the  only  type  of  sun  glasses 
being  included  in  the  program  in  respect 
of  medical  supplies  being  prepared  by 


the  Ministry  of  Supply.  Consideration 
will  therefore  be  given,  ^the  notice 
states,  to  application  from  regular  im- 
porters of  such  goods  for  hcences  to 
import  non-optical  sun  glasses  and 
smoked  glasses. 

LICENCES  FOR  PARTS  FOR  DOMESTIC 
RADIO  SETS 

Under  a  notice  of  April  17,  1945,  of 
the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department, 
licences  for  imports  of  parts  for  domes- 
tic radio  sets  from  any  source  may  be 
granted,  inclusive  of  licences  already 
issued,  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  amounts  of  licences  granted  for 
imports  from  the  same  source  during 
1941  of  "electric  appliances  peculiar  to 
electro-plating,  electro-chemistry,  elec- 
tro-metallurgy, telegraphy,  telephony 
(excluding  cabinets  for  wireless  broad- 
cast receiving  sets)  and  electrical 
vacuum  tubes  not  suited  for  purposes  of 
illumination".  The  licences  are  to  be 
made  out  specifically  for  parts  for 
domestic  radio  sets,  and  they  are  to  be 
noted  to  indicate  that  the  following 
goods  will  not  be  permitted  importation 
under  them:  cabinets,  rheostats  and 
resistances,  transformers,  chokes,  radio 
frequency  coils,  radio  frequency  units, 
valve-shields,  coil  cans,  chassis,  dial 
mechanism,  dial  scales,  and  complete 
dials,  suited  for  use  in  wireless  broad- 
cast receiving  sets;  loudspeakers  (in- 
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eluding  parts,  except  paper  speaker 
cones,  for  the  assembly  thereof)  suited 
for  use  in  wireless  broadcast  receiving 
sets ;  valves,  metal,  glass,  GT  or  GT/G 
of  types  6  X  5,  6  U  7,  6  K  7  and  6  V  6. 

Trinidad 

REMOVAL  OF  BULK-PURCHASE 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Port-of-Spain,  writes 
under  date  June  21,  that  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  Trinidad  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  the  Trinidad  Controller 
of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  abolition 
of  bulk-purchase  procurement  methods, 


except  for  those  items  now  on  order 
which  cannot  be  cancelled. 

Items  heretofore  bulk  purchased  may 
therefore  be  ordered  commercially  from 
England,  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

Those  goods  on  bulk-purchase  orders 
which  cannot  be  cancelled  will  be  im- 
ported on  government  account.  If 
necessary,  import  licences  for  the  com- 
mercial purchase  of  similar  goods  will 
be  suspended  until  the  bulk-purchased 
goods  thus  received  are  disposed  of. 

The  removal  of  bulk-purchase  re- 
strictions, however,  does  not  apply  as 
yet  to  drugs  and  medicines,  subject  to 
procurement  by  this  method. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  3,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  July  3,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  25,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

X  resent  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Officia 

Gk)ld  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rj 

J  une  25 

July  3 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

I.IOOO 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

.  ,  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

8-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.  Bolivar 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1 . 0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6024 

.6024 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.45-90 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.33^9 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3 . 5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

n 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  i-o-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,.  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supph'  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  comsumtpion  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directones. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Co7nmercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  sliipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  pubUcation  in 
the  Conunercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  fhown. 


Argentina 

•J.  A.  .Strong,  Commfrcial  Attache,  Canadian    Legation,  Bartolome    Mitre    478,  Buenos 
Airo.s  (1). 
Trrritorj'  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Mfdhourne:  F.  W.  Fra.sek,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territor>'  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Street.?. 
Territory  inchjdes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,   New   South   Wales,  Queensland, 
Xfjrfhem  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Bel^um 

V,.  \.  MAcuoNAUi,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
So  cable  addrens  available  at  present. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwec^ 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.   Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;    for   other   letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Addre.=s  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Ro3'al  Bank  of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.   Office— 22   Shari   Kasr   et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cj^prus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkej', 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honor e,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Offiice — Edificio  Internacional.  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett,   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box    33.  Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassj'.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA  IN  1944 

By  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  C ommercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires 


rum 


Aires:  Partial  View  of  the  Port 


Argentina  was  only  beginning  to  feel 
the  full  economic  effects  of  the  war 
towards  the  close  of  1944.  The  country 
liad  reached  a  i)oint  nearing  full  em- 
ployment. Industrial  production  was 
at  its  highest  possible  level,  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  new  supplies 
of  raw  materials  that  were  not  avail- 
able from  flomestic  sources,  and  in- 
dustrial plant  had  already  been 
expanded  or  rei)aired  almost  to  the 
limit  possible  from  local  resources.  The 
increasing  volume  of  exchange,  deriving 
largely  from  the  excess  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  position,  had  had  a  mod- 
erate effect  on  the  general  price 
-tructure  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  since  the  greater  part  had  gone 
first  to  the  wealthier  classes,  including 
the  estancieros  for  live  stock.  Now  it 


was  beginning  to  filter  through  in 
volume  in  the  form  of  increased  wages 
and  salaries  to  those  interested  mainly 
in  si)ending  the  excess  for  consumer 
goods,  with  the  consequent  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  The  abundance  of 
food  from  available  domestic  supplies 
was  a  moderating  factor,  but  the  posi- 
tion towards  the  end  of  the  year  was 
that  effective  purchasing  power  for 
consumer  goods  in  general  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  in  excess  of  the 
volume  of  these  goods  available  in 
Argentina. 

The  volume  of  domestic  industrial 
production  has  increased  by  more  than 
one-third  from  the  pre-war  level.  The 
major  increase  has  been  in  lines,  in- 
cluding textiles,  that  had  been  pre- 
viously manufactured  in  the  country, 
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but  many  new  classes  of  manufactures 
were  put  on  the  market.  Although 
many  of  the  new  lines  will  disappear 
as  soon  as  imported  goods  are  again 
available,  the  range  covered  by  local 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  compara- 
tively few  hues  of  consumer  goods  that 
have  not  been  available  for  purchase 
in  Argentina  during  the  war  years.  In 
the  majority  of  lines,  local  industry  has 
made  high  profits  in  recent  years,  and 
ample  reserves  are  available  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment  for  the 
plants  that  will  remain  after  the  war. 
The  indices  of  production  and  external 
trade  for  the  years  1940  to  1944  in- 
clusive are  shown  in  Table  1. 


to  help  meet  the  critical  fuel  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  live-stock  in- 
dustry has  prospered,  on  account  of 
the  unlimited  demand  for  meats  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  allied 
forces.  Only  wool  has  been  difficult  to 
market.  The  changes  in  the  local  price 
structure  during  the  period  1940  to  1944 
are  indicated  in  Table  2. 

Foreign  Trade 

Since  before  the  war  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  each  year  in  Argen- 
tine exports.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
almost  doubled  her  pre-war  purchases, 
mainly  in  meats.  Brazil  has  bought 
more  wheat,  and  there  has  been  a  note- 


TABLE  1 


Indices  oj  Argentine  Production  and  External  Trade 

Industrial      Agricultural  Building 
Exports         Imports       Production      Production  Construction 
(Base  1937-39  =  100) 


1940    83  77  108  102  100 

1941    80  61  121  121  121 

1942    78  49  127  118  123 

1943    89  33  130  111  132 

1944    98  32  135  128  193 


Building  construction  has  been  active 
in  recent  years.  The  raw  materials 
available  from  local  sources  have  been 
supplemented  by  lumber  from  Brazil 
and  some  round  iron  bars  from  Spain. 
There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of 
funds  for  investment,  and  the  industry 
has  employed  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers, both  directly  and  in  allied  trades. 
Rents  were  frozen  in  1943.  The  grain- 
growing  industry  has  been  depressed 
in  recent  years,  due  to  the  lack  of 
shipping  for  exports,  so  that  corn,  flax- 
seed and  even  wheat  have  been  burned, 
with  resulting  low  prices  to  producers, 


worthy  increase  in  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods,  some  two-thirds  of 
which  were  textiles,  to  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  heavy  buyer  of  hides,  wool, 
vegetable  oils,  corned  beef,  quebracho 
extract,  and  tungsten.  Table  3  shows 
the  trends  in  exports  to  and  imports 
from  principal  countries. 

EXPORTS 

Argentina  exported  1,734  million 
poundis  of  meats  in  1944.  This  figure 
included  643  million  poundis  o'f  fro'zen 
beef,  292  million  of  tinned  meiats,  238 


TABLE  2 
Indices  of  Prices  in  Argentina 

I  Wholesale  prices 

Non-agri<!ultural 

Products  Agricultural  Retail  Prices 

Domestic       Imported       Products     of  Foodstuffs 
(Base  1937-39  =-.100) 


1940    103  127  85  100 

1941    106  160  81  104 

1942    127  218  86  114 

1943    146  232  93  115 

1944    159  241  93  116 
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TABLE  3 

Argentine  External  Trade  by  Countries 

British     United  Other                      All  Grand 

Empire      States  Brazil  Americas  Sweden  Others  Total 

Exports —  Millions  of  Canadian  Dollars 

1937-39  (Average)                  192            73  27            20            10          260  582 

1941                                      184          187  27            46             5            62  511 

1942                                      229          165  34            73            23            38  563 

1943                                      309          168  42           110            19            34  682 

1944                                      333          178  68           106            22            55  762 

Imports — 

1937-39  (Average)                  123            95  17            30             9          195  469 

1941                                      105           124  41            56             7            29  362 

1942                                        88          109  64            47            27            20  355 

1943                                        74            50  56            41            28            17  266 

1944                                        54            42  97            53            21            22  289 

million   of   frozen   mutton,   and  320  2,488,578  'barrels.    There  has  been  a 

million  of  pork.   Exports  of  pork  have  heavy  increase  in  the  lo'cal  production 

increased  from  28  million  pounds  in  of  sunflower-seed  oil  and  other  edible 

1939  to  t'he  present  320  million  pounds,  vegetable   oils,   exports   reaching  97 

Wheat    exports    totalled    85,464,000  million  pounds  in  1944.    Trends  in 

bushels  in  1944,  largely  to  Brazil,  and  exports  in  recent  years  are  sihown  in 

those   of   wheat   flour   amounted   to  Table  4. 


TABLE  4 


Argentine  Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Average 
1937-39 

Meats    713 

Hides   181 

Wool    152 

Dairv  produce    29 

Offals   249 

Grain  and  mill  products    12,278 


1941  1942 

1943 

1944 

Thousands  of 

Tons 

701  765 

723 

864 

187  173 

163 

156 

185  108 

98 

99 

67  45 

63 

73 

283  259 

270 

310 

4,324  3,174 

3,302 

3,964 
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IMPORTS 

Argentine  imports  of  merchandise 
have  fallen  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
pre-war  figure.  Foodstuffs  are  imported 
largely  from  neighbouring  countries, 
such  as  Brazil,  which  has  also  been 
the  main  source  of  supply  for  lumber 
(Parana  pine).  Textiles  valued  at  the 
equivalent  of  $37  million  were  imported 
from  Brazil  in  1944.  India  continued 
to  supply  a  reduced  quantity  of  jute, 
which  is  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  grain  bags  in  Argentina. 

In  1944  Sweden  supphed  newsprint, 
wood-pulp  and  various  other  classes  of 
paper  valued  at  $21  million.  The  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  volume  of  imports 
is  indicated  in  Table  5: — 


their  future  prospects,  except  in  the 
simpler  lines,  are  Jess  assured  than  those 
of  some  of  the  other  local  industries. 

Since  1939  Argentina  has  increased 
her  reserves  of  foreign  exchange  by  the 
equivalent  of  $980  million.  Some  45 
l^er  cent  of  the  aggregate  holdings  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  are  in  gold 
held  abroad  and  25  per  cent  are  in 
"blocked  sterhng".  The  holdings  of 
"free  currencies",  mainly  United  States 
dollars,  increased  bv  $620  million  since 
1939. 

In  its  annual  report,  issued  in  March, 
1945,  the  Argentine  Central  Bank 
states  that:  — 

The  other  monetary  proiblem  which  the 
country  would  be  called  upon  to  fa'ce  if  its 
balance    of   payments    should    prove  un- 


TABLE  5 

Argentine  Ltiports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Average 

1937-39       1941        1942  1943 
Tliousaiuls  of  Tons 


1944 


Newsprint   1G2          148           84          117  106 

Other  papers    74           42           79           32  57 

Jute  (India)   ;                                             91  64           50           41  53 

Other  textiles    104           60           66           28  31 

Caustic  soda  and  sodium  carbonate   56           46            61          127  27 

Other  chemicals    173          154          124           93  95 

Lumber   630          534          515         440  488 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures   875          375          139           83  78 

Machinery  and  vehicles    244           72           45           22  20 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures   123          140          108            55  54 

Fuel  and  lubricants    5,462       3.175       1,705       1,174  1,128 

Rubber  and  manufactures    14           17             5             1  1 

It  is  apparent  that  Argentina  will  favourable  is  connected  with  the  utilization 

have  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  iron  j;^^^^^^'^.^™^''^^'^'^  reserves  accumulated  in 

and   steel   and   manufactures,   motor  ^^^^^^^\^:    .  . 

vehicles  and  other  transportation  equip-  ,         utihz^ation  of  this  foreign  exchange 

,       ,         T      •      '^1^^^  ^""-^'-'^^  ^M^^F  to  cover  unfavourable  balances  in  our  for- 

ment  and  supphes,  mdustrial  machinery  eign  accounts  cannot  be  considered  a  cause 

and  special  equipment,  and  many  classes  for  anxiety  because,  as  pointed  out  on  pre- 

of  raw  materials  as  soon  as  supplies  ^'^o^s  occasions,  these  reserves  exist  for  this 
are  available  from  abroad.  Production 

ot  the  domestic  rubber  manufacturing  ■      ,         t      +i       u            (  +u 

•    1     ,      .     ,       J.     rn  •     ,  ,          ,11  It  IS  not,  therefore,  the  exhaustion  ot  the 

industry  is  almost  sufficient  to  meet  local  accumulated  exchange  in  Itself  that  may  have 

consumption  requirements,  but  there  is  undesirable  consequences,  but  rather  the  rate 

a  current  shortage  of  crude  rubber,  and  at  which  it  may  be  used  and,  above  all.  the 

the  tire  shortage  is  tying  up  transport  P"^^Pf    to  which  it  may  be  applied.  This 

ii        ,1     '^^^  countrv  has  at  its  command  an  exchange 

now  even  more  than  the  lack  of  fuel  control    mechanism    .efficiently    flexible  to 

and   transport  equipment.  The  local  adapt  itself  with  ease  to  the  various  situa- 

textile-manufacturing     industry     has  ^^^^^  ^'^^t  may  arise  and  whidh  will  make  it 

w^o^^             v^,-.^-fi4-^               ^^^          •  possible  to  allot  exchange,  as  has  been  done 

made  huge  profits  and  will  be  m  a  \^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^1^^^^  into  consideration  the 

position  to  modernize  its   plant.   The  most  urgent  needs  of  the  economic  structure, 

domestic  glass-making  industry  has  ex-  that  is  to  say  giving  preference  to  supplies 

pand(!d    the    capacity    and    range    of  essential  to  industry  and  transport  and  to 

v..,^^,,           rri       ^    i       j         •        •  articles  consumed  m  large  quantities  by  the 

products.     The  steel  and  engineering  p^^^lic  and  not  produced  lo^lly  in  sufficient 

industries  have  also  been  expanded,  but  volume. 
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In  the  economic  sphere,  problems  may 
arise  even  though  our  international  accounts 
do  not  show  an  unfavourable  balance.  Here 
it  is  the  composition  of  imports  rather  than 
their  volume  which  might  be  the  cause  of , 
disturbances. 

This  country,  in  order  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  shortage 
of  foreign  supplies,,  has  had  to  make  intensive 
use  of  both  its  labour  force  and  its  natural 
resources,  and  to-day,  with  money  incomes 
standing  at  a  'high  level,  it  has  practically 
reached  full  employment. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  country 
has  taken  place  for  the  most  part  on  the 
basis  of  an  expansion  of  what  was  already 
being  produced  before  the  war  and,  to_  a 
lesser  extent,  in  certain  manufactures  which 
in  normal  times  could  not  have  been 
attempted  because  of  high  costs  but  which 
became  practicable  by  reason  of  high  prices 
and  the  increased  incomes  of  the  consuming 
public.  In  both  cases,  however,  production 
costs  have  risen  in  the  last  few  years  as 
an  outcome  of  the  general  rise  in  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  and  fuel  as  well  as  in 
wages  and  ako  of  the  development  of  social 
legislation. 

In  all  these  changes  in  the  general  struc- 
ture of  industry,  prices  and  costs,  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  that  is  artificial  and  which 
will  have  to  be  righted,  but  there  is  also 
much  that  must  remain  unless  what  has 
been  accomplished  is  to  be  undone,  with  all 
the  gi^ve  consequences  it  may  bring  in 
its  train  both  economically  and  socially. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  extent  to  which 
some  internal  activities  will  be  affected  by 
the  resumption  of  the  import  trade  depends 
UDon  the  volume  and  prices  of  the  goods 
which  may  be  imported. 

Very  much  opposed  points  of  view  exist 
as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  trend  in  the 
world  markets  of  the  prices  of  the  goods 
which  were  our  imports  in  pre-war  days, 
and  also  as  to  the  trade  policy  which  our 
principal  suppliers  are  likely  to  follow. 

As  long  as  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  transitional  period  persist  and  until  the 
time  comes  to  decide  what  the  definite 
attitude  of  the  country  towards  the  indus- 
trial expansion  of  the  last  five  years  is  to 
be.  it  would  .seem  wisest  to  adopt  a  policy 
tending  to  prevent  a  possible  economic  de- 
pre.?sion. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  such  a 
policy  will  necessarily  be  reflected  in  a 
decrease  in  the  total  value  of  imports.  It  is 
obvious  that  to  sell — and  our  production 
needs  foreign  markets — ^we  must  buy.  How- 
ever, to  give  preference  to  the  importation 
of  essential  goods  does  not  mean  a  limita- 
tion but  rather  a  selection  of  what  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Of  course,  in  the  application  of 
such  a  ]r>olicy  any  measures  which  might 
remove  the  incentive  to  reduce  costs  and 
to  improve  the  technical  organization  of 
local  industry  mu.-:t  be  avoided. 

The  measures  which  it  may  be  decided  to 
adopt  for  the  achievement  of  these  objects 
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will  come — according  to  their  nature — 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  different  state 
agencies.  In  any  case,  however,  the  lines 
adopted  will  have  to  be  integrated  with  a 
monetary  and  credit  policy  directed  towards 
the  same  ends,  which  renders  close  and 
intelligent  co-operation  imperative.  That  co- 
operation will,  as  heretofore,  receive  the 
most  wholehearted  support  from  the  Central 
Bank. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic  and 
monetary  situation  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  degree  of  practical  success 
achieved  by  the  various  international  agree- 
ments regarding  post-war  problems  which 
are  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

However,  the  brief  survey  given  above 
will  have  made  it  clear  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  years  immediately  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  are  by  no  means  in- 
soluble and  that,  if  there  is  adequate  co- 
ordination between  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy,  if  appropriate  measures  to  combat 
rising  prices  are  intensified  at  the  proper 
time  and  if  a  watchful  attitude  is  maintained 
towards  events — so  that,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  measures  outlined  in  this 
report  or  of  others  which  circumstances  may 
demand,  the  disturbances  that  the  period  of 
instability  through  which  the  world  will 
have  to  pass  might  bring  upon  the  Argentine 
economj^  may  be  avoided — the  country  will 
be  prepared  to  overcome  without  faltering 
the  further  pitfalls  which  the  future  may 
bring. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  spurred  on 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  last  five  years, 
this  country,  in  its  efforts  to  overcome  them, 
has  grown  and  has  improved  its  economic 
structure,  which  is  now  better  balanced. 
From  this  fact  and  from  a  proper  appraisal 
of  its  economic  and  human  resources,  there 
should  be  born  an  attitude  of  prudent  con- 
fidence in  facing  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future. 


Free  gifts  and  donations  sent  out  by 
Canadians  to  their  friends  in  other 
countries  during  1944  had  an  aggre- 
gate declared  value  of  $33,743,000. 
Donations  to  our  own  armed  forces  and 
to  our  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  a  total  value  of  $13,943,000.  Gifts 
and  donations  to  our  allies  in  Russia 
came  next  with  $2,341,000,  followed  by 
gifts  and  donations  consigned  to  Greece 
with  a  value  of  $702,000.  Smaller  but 
still  considerable  amounts  went  to 
Newfoundland,  China  and  India.  On 
the  whole,  the  value  of  these  gifts  and 
donations  sent  abroad  from  Canada 
in  1944  amounted  to  nearly  $3  per 
head  of  our  population. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  :  A  MARKET  SURVEY 

By  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Aukland 
II  Foreign  Trade 


Dairy  Factory  in  North  Island,  New  Zealand 


Generally  speaking,  New  Zealand's 
foreign  trade  is  characterized  as  an  ex- 
change of  primary  produce  (mainly 
processed)  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  manufacturing  materials, 
plant  and  machinery,  manufactures, 
etc.;  in  fact,  for  the  usual  requirements 
of  people  in  their  pursuit  of  a  high 
standard  of  living.  The  local  manu- 
facture of  certain  products,  other  than 
processed  primary  products,  has  not 
yet  appreciably  altered  the  pattern  of 
an  import  trade  suited  to  a  country 
predominantly  supported  by  farming 
industries.  New  Zealand's  total  trade 
was  the  highest  per  capita  in  the  world 
before  the  war. 

Being  a  substantial  supplier  of  food- 
stuffs and  a  country  that  has  for  the 
•  past  three  years  been  an  important 
supply  centre  for  the  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  New  Zealand's  overseas  trade 
has  increased  considerably  in  the  war 
years.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
values  of  imports  and  exports: — 


Exports  Imports 

1938    £58,376.000  £55,422,000 

1939    58.049,000  49,387,000 

1942    81,285,000  53,670,000 

1943    71,839,000  95,148,000 

These  values  are  in  New  Zealand 
currency;  their  sterling  equivalents  are 
about  20  per  cent  less. 

The  substantial  increase  in  imports 
in  1943  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
receipt  of  huge  supphes  of  war  ma- 
terials and  equipment. 

Normally  there  is  an  appreciable 
excess '  of  exports  over  imports,  this 
being  necessary  to  discharge  debts 
overseas  as  a  debtor  country.  The  year 

1943  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  present 
century  in  which  imports  exceeded 
exports.   The  latest  trade  returns  for 

1944  reveal  another  excess  of  imports, 
though  a  smaller  one;  exports  being 
valued  at  £77,705,000  (an  increase  of 
about  £5,900,000  over  1943)  and  im- 
ports at  £86,687,000  (a  decrease  of 
£8,461,000).    This    substantially  in- 
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creased  scale  of  imports  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  overseas  credits,  since  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  value  represents  goods 

Export  and  Import  Trends 


and  materials  received  on  lend-lease 
from  the  United  States. 

The  direction  of  New  Zealand's  sea- 
borne trade  in  1937  and  1942  is  shown 
in  Table  3. 


During  the  five  pre-war  years  the 
United  Kingdom  took  an  average  of 
81  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  exports 
and  supphed  48  per  cent  of  imports. 
The  averages  for  the  war  years  have 
been  79-6  per  cent  and  43  per  cent 
respectively.  The  pre-war  and  war- 
years'  averages  for  other  principal 
countries  trading  with  the  Dominion 
are  respectively:  United  States,  4-9 
and  7-3  per  cent  for  exports,  12-4  and 
15-2  for  imports;  Australia,  3-4  and 
3-2  for  exports,  11-6  and  16-1  for  im- 
ports; Canada,  1-8  and  3-6  for  exports, 
7-9  and  6  per  cent  for  imports.  Before 
the  war  France  took  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  exports,  while  Germany  took  1  per 
cent  and  supphed  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  imports. 

The  increased  exports  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  during  the  war  are 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  large  wool 
shipments.  Receipts  of  war  supplies 
under  lend-lease  explain  the  larger 
percentage  of  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Table  4,  which  shows  values  of 
imports  by  commodity  groups  during 
the  four  years  1938  to  1941  inclusive, 
indicates  the  effect  of  the  poUcy  of 
selective  import  control,  the  change 
to  the  early  war  economy  and  the 


TABLE  3 

Exports  and  Imvorts  by  Countries 


1937  1942 
Exports    Imports     Exports  Imports 
Thousands  of  New  Zealand  Pounds 


United  Kingdom   

Ceylon   

India   

Malaya  

South  Africa   

Canada   

Australia   

Western  Samoa  

Fiji   

Other  British  countries 


Germany   , 

France   

Belgium   , 

Japan   

EOTt  

Iraq   

Netherlands  East  Indies 
Russia   


Total,  foreign  countries 
Total,  all  countries   . . . 
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50,706 

28,185 

60,471 

20,132 

1 

812 

17 

2,203 

136 

570 

1,030 

1,585 

28 

58 

'  'so 

'i28 

20 

190 

1,678 

4,550 

3,617 

1,994 

1,824 

6,944 

2,718 

9,150 

148 

188 

*  *95 

*i22 

379 

1,274 

300 

455 

200 

191 

54,774 

41,935 

68,627 

36,965 

919 
1,015 

868 
193 

683 

519 

3,132 

1,622 

3,608 

*  ii 

260 

60 

'"i 

2,237 

15 

447 

1,963 

4*784 

6",726 

5,990 

14*636 

1,299 

1,559 

198 

1,490 

11,939 

14,226 

12,033 

16,705 

66,713 

56,161 

81,285 

53,670 
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development  of  secondary  industries.  values  by  commodity  groups  shown  in 

The  figures  for  1941  reflect  these  de-  Table  6  and  the  accompanying  chart, 

velopments  more  accurately  than  those  Food,  drink  and  tobacco  is  the  im- 

for  later  years,  since  the  latter  are  portant  group  in  exports,  although  the 

swollen  by  exports  and  imports  for  values  under  this  heading  refer  almost 

war  purposes.  wholly  to  exports  of  foodstuffs,  the 

TABLE  4 
Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 

1938  1939  1940  1941 

Food,  drink,  tobacco                              £7,132,659  £6,516,990  £6,460,618  £6,082,987 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured                                      2,247,486  2,465,462  2,918,357  3,133,479 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                45,808,987  40,171,398  39,368,064  39,818,442 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                   233,057  233,333  250,630  132,102 

Total   £55,422,189    £49,387,183    £48,997,669  £49,167,010 

A  breakdown  of  import  statistics  principal  items  being  butter,  cheese, 

according  to  the  use  to  which  items  preserved  milk,  and  frozen  meat.  Of 

are  put  is  given  in  Table  5.  Significant  the  total  exports  during  1939-42,  these 

features  of  the  figures  in  this  table  are  accounted  for  67  per  cent.   Next  in 

the  wartime  shrinkages  m  imports  of  importance  is  that  covering  raw  ma- 

building   materials,_  producer   equip-  ^^^-^^    etc.-mainly  wool,  hides,  skins, 

ment,  transport  equipment,  consumers  ^^^^^^        gold-which  accounted  dur- 

goods,  household  equipment,  etc.;  in-  .            .  ^            r  ^ 

dicating  a  greater  reliance  on  local  ^^"^          ^^f^        29-4  per  cent 

production  and  a  restriction  on  replace-  all  exports.  Manufactured  goods  do 

ment  of  plant  and  transport  facilities.  ^ot  figure  prommently  m  New  Zea- 

The  increase   in   manufacturing  ma-  land's  exports.  During  the  years  1939 

terials  is  a  natural  corollary  to  the  to  1942  they  accounted  for  only  2-5 

restrictions  on  imports  of  manufactured  per  cent  of  the  total  and  were  composed 

goods.  mainly  of  lumber,  joinery,  etc.,  and 

TABLE  5 

Imports  Classified  According  to  Use 

1938  1939  1940  1941 

Producers'  materials    £  5,353,648  £  4,842,025  £  4,153,830  £  3,471,567 

Manufacturing    14,653,028  14,810,925  20,152,442  20,065,089 

Fuels  and  lubricants    3,092,282  3,289,764  3,709,438  3,228,979 

Auxiliary  aids  to  production   992,104  1,081,266  1,606,467  1,364,598 

Producers'  equipment    7,872,741  6,727,419  5,916,910  5,792,144 

Transport  equipment    8,383,103  7,093,646  2,819,174  2,608,468 

Consumers'  goods    14,765,447  10,935,901  7,591,812  6,895,227 

Unclassified  and  miscellaneous  ..  309,836  606,237  3,047,596  5,740,938 

EXPORTS  items  for  the  forces  in  the  Islands  and 

The  extent  to  which  New  Zealand  ^he  Eastern  Supply  Council, 

relies   on  its   pastoral  production  is  The  chief  destination  of  exports,  as 

clearly  indicated  in  the  figures  of  export  shown  in  Table  3,  is  the  United  King- 

TABLE  6 

Exports  by  Commodity  Groups 

1939  1940  1941  1942 

Food,  drink  and  tobacc9   £40,017,415  £48,864,002  £45,988,425  £52,278,721 

*E.aw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured                                          16,273,764  22,590,275  19,100,572  25,415,114 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured. .    1,233,955  1,689,979  1,589,396  2,679,438 

Miscellaneous                                                  524,182  596,877  801,020  911,364 

Total  £58,049,316    £73,741,133    £67,479,413  £81,284,637 

*  Including  uncoined  gold  and  silver. 
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dom,  which  in  past  years  has  taken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  80  per  cent.  Next 
in  order  are  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Austraha;  others  being  Egypt, 
Russia,  India,  Fiji  and  various  Pacific 
islands.  Canada  has  moved  ahead  of 

Commodity  Export  Trends 


Austraha  as  the  direct  result  of  large 
wartime  receipts  of  wool,  part  of  which 
were  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Exports  to  Egypt  and  India  have  been 
mainly  for  war  purposes. 


Trade  with  Canada 

Prior  to  the  war  Canada  sold  from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  to  New 
Zealand  as  she  bought  therefrom.  The 
,  advent  of  the  war  altered  this  ratio 
considerably  and  in  1942  New  Zealand 
achieved  a  credit  balance  of  nearly 
£2,000,000.  This  was  the  result  of  the 
combined  effect  of  import-export  con- 
trol and  the  movement  of  greater 
quantities  of  wool  to  Canada.  Wool 
shipments,  along  with  those  of  skins 
and  tallow,  increased  further  in  1943, 
but  an  exceptionally  large  order  for 
Canadian  explosives,  plus  substantial 
clearances  of  paper,  metals,  textile 
piece-goods  and  machinery  urgently 


needed  in  New  Zealand,  created  a 
record  value  of  imports  from  Canada. 
The  1944  figures  indicate  a  return  to 
more  normal  proportions. 

Following  are  values  of  exports  to, 
and  imports  from,  Canada  in  the  years 
1938  to  1944  inclusive:— 

Exports  to    Imports  from 


Canada  Canada 

1938    £1,117,000  £4,855,000 

1939    933,000  4,378,000 

1940    1,709,000  2,888,000 

1941    2,824;000  3,071,000 

1942    3,616,000  1,995,000 

1943    4,543,000  8,349,000 

1944    1,977,000  5,103,000 


While  there  has  been  httle  change 
in  the  substance  of  exports  to  Canada 
over  the  years,  the  effect  of  New  Zea- 
land's policy  of  import  and  exchange 
control,  introduced  in  December,  1938, 
and  considerably  tightened  in  subse- 
quent years,  has  caused  an  appreciable 
change  in  the  make-up  of  purchases 
from  Canada  to  conform  with  a  chang- 
ing economy. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

In  peacetime  the  emphasis  on  im- 
ports from  Canada  was  on  manufac- 

Trend  of  Trade  with  Canada 

r\.n.»«*  HZ  € 
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tured  goods  of  a  wide  range,  the  bulk  tery  being  supplied  by  England  and 

of  imports  of  metals,  heavy  plant  and  other  countries.  The  circumstances  of 

machinery,  chemicals,  fertilizers,  piece-  war,  however,  have  increased  interest 

goods,  leather  goods,  china  and  pot-  in  Canadian  iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous 

TABLE  7 

Principal  hnports  jrom  Canada 

1938 
£ 

Fish    126,061 

Wheat   

Maizena  and  cornflour   

Jellies,  concentrated   l^'?^^ 

Macaroni,  vermicelli  and  spaghetti  

Salt  

Vegetables   

Soups   

Hides,  pelts  and  skins,  undressed  

Women's  and  girls'  outer  garments  of  woven 

fabrics  (not  overcoats)   104,983 

Hats,  caps  and  millinery   (inc.  hatmakers' 

materials)    38,005 

Hosiery    111,764 

Footwear   178,292 

Drapery    12,089 

Cotton,  linen  and  canvas  piece-goods  

Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods   29,253 

Paints  and  colours  

Iron  and  steel,  unmanufactured  and  partly 

manufactured   

Bolts  and  nuts  

Copper  manufactures  n.e.i  

Cordage  of  metal  (other  than  precious)  .... 

Meters   

Nails  and  tacks   

Iron  and  steel  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings   70.821 

Artificers'  tools   

Wire,  fencing    21,775 

Other  wire   

Agricultural  implements,  etc  

Calculating  machines   

Cash  registers   

Batteries  and  cells   

Electric  motors  and  parts    29,031 

Metal  poles  for  transmission  lines    99,727 

Electric  ranges    44,602 

Wireless  sets  and  apparatus   

Spark  plugs  for  gas  and  oil  engines  

Metal-,    wood-,    stone-    and  glass-working 

machines  

Typewriters  and  parts    25,557 

Washing  machines  

Insulators   and  fittings  (non-electric)  

Rubber   and  rubber  manufactures  (exclud 

ing  tires)   

Leather   ,  

Timber   63^249 

Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures.  . .  . 

Glass  and  glassware  

Cardboard,  wallboard,  strawboard,  etc   69,451 

Paperhangings   14. 

Printing  paper    425759 

Wrapping  paper   

Writing  paper   

Fancy  goods   and   toys,  including  smokers' 

requisites   11,208 

Timepieces   

Calcium  carbide    _ 

Sodium  chlorate    10.481 

Bicycles  and  tricycles   

Motor   vehicles   for   road   traffic,  including 

^Pa^-ts   1,617,642 

Rubber  tires  for   motor   vehicles,  including 

bicycles  and  motor  bicycles    394,695 

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Soap   


1938 

1939 

£ 

£ 

126,061 

103,522 

37,283 

26,517 

963 

12,962 

1,154 

4,884 

5.483 

6,006 

7,746 

22.934 

17,663 

8,766 

10,599 

19,364 

25,491 

104,983 

42,016 

38.005 

33,968 

111,764 

48,574 

178,292 

153,751 

12,089 

8,306 

13.488 

17.708 

29,253 

34,603 

12,861 

10,086 

69,214 

9,106 

12.304 

12,244 

58,646 

66  184 

8464 

12^607 

25,641 

14,032 

18,169 

10,662 

70.821 

60,709 

fin  ^^  n 

21,775 

7,831 

61,193 

58,219 

54,278 

34,626 

13.766 

8,510] 

20,066 

17,948j 

32.143 

15.373 

29,031 

39,586 

99,727 

75,091 

44,602 

19.368 

5,498 

2,844 

99  777 

98  fiQ7 

6,432 

12.447 

25,557 

18,542 

68.607 

78,080 

11,716 

51,152 

66.202 

64,241 

12  270 

Q78 

63,249 

51,174 

34.271 

31,514 

6,179 

5,133 

69,451 

68,509 

14.696 

15,726 

425,759 

358,676 

53,014 

34,066 

7,119 

4,741 

11,208 

8,050 

22,770 

23,896 

15,497 

18,284 

10,481 

11,681 

9,901 

6,060 

,617,642 

1,679,214 

394,695 

311,158 

11.114 

4,867 

7,661 

11,511 

1943 

1944 

£ 

£ 

12 

2,506 

2,499 

660 

.... 

1,079 

2,471 

13,185 

42,197 

1  1  Q 

100,4  /  Z 

oo,o4y 

178,994 

114,457 

7,976 

6,268 

n.a. 

n.a. 

8,417 

10,511 

16,289 

37,129 

1^674 

9I907 

13,423 

5,318 

2,541 

4,337 

n.a. 

n.a. 

56,651 

94,300 

1  895 

2,205 

83^164 

78i212 

12.242 

1  OjOaO 

39,634 

60,669 

454  io 

111.272 

10,775 

44,807 

2,936 

15,559 

2,206 

15,050 

9,480 

9,493 

33,954 

52,155 

45.917 

5.344 

13.456 

17,251 

18,062 

61,102 

96,885 

38.442 

55,360 

622.844 

745,563 

34.737 

35,192 

42,966 

43,789 

4'.333 

15,689 

41,641 

29,084 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 
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metals,  chemicals  and  drugs,  wireless  the  cessation  of  shipments  of  butter, 
apparatus  and  materials,  heavy  hard-  cheese  and  casein  in  1943  and  1944, 
ware,  wire,  machinery,  paper,  etc.  This  mainly  the  result  of  contracts  with 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  prohibi-  Great  Britain;  the  reduced  trade  in 
tion  of  the  importation  of  many  hides  and  calfskins,  caused  by  in- 
finished  articles,  such  as  washing-  creased  tanning  activity  by  local  firms ; 
machines,  refrigerators,  apparel,  elec-  the  greatly  expanded  shipments  of  wool 
trie  cooking  appliances,  packaged  in  the  past  two  years;  and  the  greater 
foods,  boots  and  shoes,  motor  A'ehicles,  Canadian  interest  in  New  Zealand 
and  by  restricted  trade  in  many  other  tallow. 

lines.  In  other  words  the  trend  has  The  movement  of  wool  to  Canada 
been  to  raw  materials  and  semi-manu-  has  now  fallen  off  to  almost  normal 
factured  products  at  the  expense  of  proportions;  in  fact  very  much  reduced 
manufactured  goods.  quantities  are  going  to  all  countries, 
The  changes  brought  about  by  the  with  the  result  that  nearly  a  whole 
war  in  Xew  Zealand's  purchases  from  season's  production  is  at  present  in 
Canada  are  clearly  shown  in  Table  7.  store  awaiting  shipment.  Canadian 
The  lowest  values  were  recorded  for  interest  in  tallow  is  believed  to  be  a 
the  years  1940,  1941  and  1942,  which  temporary  one  and  the  smaller  pur- 
was  the  period  when  New  Zealand's  chases  of  New  Zealand  hides  are  ex- 
war  industries  were  just  developing  and  pected  to  remain  the  order, 
the  demand  for   raw   and  semi-raw 

materials  and  capital  goods  had  not  Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada 

manifested  itself.  The  totals  for  1943  23  classes  into  which  imports 

and  1944,  however,  showed  increases  .^^^            Zealand   are  divided  for 

over  those  for  the  normal  year  1938.  ^^^^^^^-^^^^  purposes,  Canada  has  been 

Conspicuous  m  the  list  of  commodities  ^^^^     ^  ^^^^^ 

were  textile  piece-goods,  iron  and  stee  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  published  returns  showing 

tubes,  etc   artificers  tools,  agricultural  .^^^                   according  to  principal 

implements,  wireless  apparatus,  ma-  ^^^^^,-,3       origin  are  for  the  year 

chmery,  glassware,  paper  and  paper-  ^^^^    ^.^              ^^3^^  however,  may 

board,  and  chemicals.  regarded  as  reflecting  more  truly 

the  conditions  created  by  import  and 

EXPORTS  TO  CAXADA  exchange  control,  which  was  introduced 

Principal  exports  to  Canada  during  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  and 

the  vears  1938,  1939,  1943  and  1944  as  indicating  the  relative  shares  of  the 

are  shown  in  Table  8.    Noteworthy  principal    supplying    countries  under 

features  of  the  figures  in  this  table  are  conditions  more  closely  similar  to  those 

TABLE  8 
Principal  Exports  to  Canada 

1938  1939  1943  1944 

£  £  £  f 

Butter    167.615  3,500     

Casein    3,681  12,648 

Cheese    3.568  488 

Meat,  frozen  and  chilled    8,410  26,249  934 

Sausage  casings    218.685  232.064  203,694  199,683 

Apple.s,  fresh    48,088  32,108 

Onions    2,099 

Calfskins    117,151  44,408  46.502  55,727 

Cattlehides    35.618  99.441  54,140  8.351 

Sheepskins  with  wool    33,310  54,969  136,417  111,496 

Sheepskins  without  wool    7,259  8,325  65,269  76,749 

Wool : 

Greasv    2C3.255  220,670  3.112,239  257,826 

Scoured    105,800  108,304  303.980  576.50'0 

Slipe    63,702  77,237  268,366  313,870 

Seeds,  grass  and  clover    11,085  12.459  20.797  32,073 

Tallow    17,082  9.011  174,799  134.864 

Kauri  gum    10,967  9,248  8,264  18.740 
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that  will  obtain  after  the  war  than, 
say,  the  figures  for  subsequent  war 
years  or  those  for  1938  when  no  restric- 
tions were  in  force.  As  already  noted, 
it  is  the  declared  pohcy  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  continue  to 
control  imports  after  the  war.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made,  of  course,  for  the 
effects  of  local  production  of  goods 
formerly  imported,  the  extent  of  the 
continuance  of  which  cannot  be  accur- 
ately forecast. 

Following  are  statistics  of  principal 
imports  of  interest  to  Canada,  showing 
the  total  values  and  the  shares  of 
Canada  and  other  supphers  in  1939: — 

Fish.— Totsil,  £212,382;  United  Kingdom, 
£42.382;  Canada,  £103.522;  United  States, 
£3,997;  Japan,  £39,025;  Norway,  £14,180. 

Wheat.— Total,  £443,711;  Canada,  £26,517; 
Australia,  £417,194. 

Flour,  Wheaten.— Total,  £223;  Australia, 
£105;  United  States,  £118. 

Maizena  and  Cornflour. — Total,  £41,011; 
United  Kingdom,  £39,814 ;  Canada,  £963 ; 
Australia,  £231. 

Jellies,  Concentrated.  —  Total,  £1,360; 
United  Kingdom,  £206;  Canada,  £1,154. 

Macaroni,  Vermicelli  and  Spaghetti. — 
Total,  £13,047;  Canada,  £5,483;  Australia, 
£7,425;  China,  £139. 

Salt.— Total,  £115,665;  United  Kingdom, 
£73,416;  Canada,  £7,746;  Australia,  £34,503. 

Vegetables.— Total,  £35,660;  United  King- 
dom, £51;  Canada,  £17,663;  Australia,  £1,937; 
United  States,  £3,447;  Japan,  £2,811. 

/Soups.— Total,  £20,068;  United  Kingdom. 
£9,469;  Canada,  £10,599. 

Hides,  Pelts  and  Skins,  Undressed. — Total, 
£144,592;  United  Kingdom,  £2,101;  Canada, 
£25,491;  .Norway,  £2,442;  Russia.  £8,229; 
Argentina,  £14,696;  United  States,  £90,184. 

Women's  and  Girls'  Outer  Garments. — 
Total,  £195,571;  United  Kingdom.  £129,384; 
Canada,  £42,016;  Australia,  £1,905;  United 
States,  £12,170;  Germany,  £3,394. 

Hats,  Caps  and  Millinery.— Total,  £289, 
617;  United  Kingdom,  £124,935;  Canada, 
£33,968;  Australia,  £10i,372;  United  States, 
£11,608;  Italy,  £15,900;  China,  £13,451;  Japan, 
£13,772;  Germany,  £11,425. 

Hosiery.— Total,  £241,883;  United  King- 
dom, £122,274;  Canada,  £48,574;  AustraHa, 
£6,854;  United  States,  £92;  Japan,  £59.014; 
Germany,  £3,507. 

Footwear.— Total,  £292,206:  United  King- 
dom, £120,343;  Canada.  £153,751;  AustraHa, 
£3,639;  Japan,  £7,857;  United  States,  £2,626. 

Drapery.— Total,  £247,646;  United  King- 
dom, £156,679;  Canada,  £8,306;  Australia, 
£4,044;   France,  £6,667;   Germany,  £17,398; 


Switzerland,  £16,575;  Japan,  £11,982;  United 
States,  £5,940. 

Cotton,  Linen  and  Canvas  Piece-goods. — • 
Total,  £1,715,350;  United  Kingdom,  £1,401,- 
766;  Canada,  £17,708;  Australia,  £6,646; 
United  States  £16,190;  Japan,  £224,905. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods. — Total, 
£916,617;  United  Kingdom,  £413,596;  Canada, 
£34,603;  Australia,  £7,995;  United  States, 
£31,431;  Japan,  £308,284;  Germany,  £46,199; 
Italy,  £26,516. 

Woollen  Piece-goods.  —  Total  £727,433; 
United  Kingdom,  £716,079;  Canada,  £10; 
Australia,  £2,331;  Italy,  £4,375;  United 
States,  £60. 

Paints  and  Colours. — Total,  £351,235; 
United  Kingdom,  £205,322;  Canada,  £10,086; 
Australia,  £91,660;  United  States,  £22,151. 

Iron  and  Steel,  Unmanufactured  or  Partly 
Manufactured.  —  Total,  £397,131;  United 
Kingdom,  £121,305;  Canada,  £9.106;  Austra- 
lia, £265,124;  United  States,  £1,368. 

Bolts  and  Nuts.— Total,  £120,678;  United 
Kingdom.  £39,122;  Canada,  £12,244;  Austra- 
lia, £61,666;  United  States,  £3,816;  Germany, 
£3,792. 

Copper  Manufactures  n.e.i. — Total,  £146,- 
290;  United  Kingdom,  £62,046;  Canada, 
£66,184;  Australia,  £9,791;  United  States, 
£223;  Germany,  £8,046. 

Cordage  of  Metal— Total,  £159,897;  United 
Kingdom,  £118.666;  Canada,  £12,607;  Austra- 
lia, £20,839;  United  States,  £2,570;  Sweden, 
£5,040. 

Meters.— Total,  £243,569;  United  Kingdom, 
£173.145;  Canada,  £14,032;  Australia,  £5,331; 
United  States,  £37,920. 

Nails  and  Tacks.— Total,  £41,490;  United 
Kingdom,  £17.465;  Canada,  £10,662;  Austra- 
lia, £11,111;  United  States,  £558. 

Iron  and  Steel  Tubes,  Pipes  and  Fittings. — 
Total,  £584.910;  United  Kingdom,  £439,324; 
Canada,  £60,709;  Australia,  £41,434;  United 
States,  £35,890. 

Artificers'  Tools.— Total,  £297,286;  United 
Kingdom,  £136.788;  Canada.  £56,243;  Austra- 
lia, £9,259;  United  States,  £72,545;  Germany, 
£14,415. 

Wire  Fencing.— Total,  £194.541;  United 
Kingdom,  £124,702;  Canada,  £7,831;  Austra- 
lia, £58,671 ;  United  States,  £3,337. 

Wire,  Other.— Total,  £537,501;  United 
Kingdom,  £261.452;  Canada,  £58,219;  Aus- 
tralia, £197,546;  United  States,  £16,317. 

Agricidtural  Implements. — Total,  £209,167; 
United  Kingdom,  £70.384;  Canada,  £34.626; 
Australia,  £24,479;  United  States,  £85,783. 

Calculating  Machines.— Total,  £75,092; 
United  Kingdom,  £17,690;  Canada,  £8,510; 
Australia,  £50;  United  States,  £45,697. 

Cash  Registers.— Total,  £27,520;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,262;  Canada,  £17,948;  United 
States,  £6,145. 

Batteries  and  Cells.— Total,  £100,008; 
United  Kingdom,  £34,925;  Canada.  £15,373; 
Australia,  £38.721;  United  States,  £10,641. 
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Electric  Motors  and  Parts.— Total,  £255,- 
701;  United  Kingdom,  £147.065;  Canada, 
£39.5S6;  Australia,  £4,180;  United  States, 
£4S,326. 

Metal  Poles  for  Transmission  Lines. — 
Total.  £78.324;  United  Kingdom,  £62,056; 
Canada,  £19,368;  United  States,  £34. 

Electric  Ranges.— Total  £81,458;  United 
Kmgdom.  £62.056;  Canada,  £19,368;  United 
States,  £34. 

Wireless  Sets  and  Apparatus. — Total,  £233,- 
809;  United  Kingdom.  £148,559;  Canada, 
£2.844;  Australia,  £39,411;  United  States, 
£84,699. 

Spark  Plugs.— Total  £50,028;  United  King- 
dom. £16.800;  Canada.  £28,697;  Australia, 
£1,316;  United  States,  £3,190. 

Metal-,  ^Yood-,  Stone-,  and  Glass-Working 
Machines.— Total,  £267,078;  United  King- 
dom. £117.971;  Canada,  £12,447;  Australia, 
£58,099;  United  States,  £57,337. 

Typewriters  and  Parts.— Total,  £64,219; 
United  Kingdom,  £^4,993;  Canada,  £18,542; 
Australia,  £1,297;  United  States,  £7,106. 

Washing  Machines.— Total,  £92.149;  United 
Kingdom.  £1.453;  Canada,  £78,080;  Austra- 
lia, £171 ;  United  States,  £12,445. 

Insulators  and  Fittings.— Total,  £68.227; 
United  Kingdom,  £12,658;  Canada,  £51,152; 
Australia,  £1,933;  United  States,  £2,484. 

Rubber  and  Rubber  Manufactures. — Total. 
£228.930;  United  Kingdom,  £77.016;  Canada, 
£64.241;  Australia,  £13.976;  United  States, 
£15,363. 

Leather.— Total  £233,356;  United  King- 
dom. £75,597;  Canada,  £5,978;  Australia, 
£60.350;  United  States,  £80,788. 

Tijnber.— Total  £414.580;  United  King- 
dom. £304;  Canada,  £51.174;  Australia.  £234,- 
848;  United  States,  £74,711;  Japan,  £52,003. 

Wood,  Cane  and  Wicker  Manufactures. — 
Total,  £191,142;  United  Kingdom,  £30,653; 
Canada.  £31.514;  Australia.  £49,528;  United 
State.?,  £31,305;  Japan  £19,226. 

Gla.^s  and  Gla.H.'sware.— Total,  £347,514; 
United  Kingdom,  £175,698;  Canada,  £5.133; 
Australia.  £68,589;  United  States,  £22,612; 
Belgium,  £46,165. 


Cardboard,  Wallboard,  Strawboard,  etc. — • 
Total,  £317,920;  United  Kingdom',  £64,879; 
Canada,  £68,509;  Australia,  £4,005;  United 
States,  £87,271;  Sweden,  £49,991;  Finland, 
£11,927. 

Paperhangings.— Total,  £77,595 ;  United 
Kingdom,  £61,752;  Canada,  £15,726;  Austra- 
lia, £14. 

Printing  Paper.— Total,  £710.272;  United 
Kingdom,  £255,000;  Canada,  £358,676;  Aus- 
tralia, £999;  United  States,  £43,050. 

Wrapping  Paper.— Total,  £64,462;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,311;  Canada,  £34,066;  Austra- 
lia, £155;  United  States,  £4,496;  France, 
£13,979. 

Writing  Paper.— Total,  £91,267;  United 
Kingdom,  £62,450;  Canada,  £4,741;  United 
States,  £5,955. 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toys.— Total  £137,769; 
United  Kingdom,  £80,835;  Canada,  £8,050; 
Australia,  £7,994;  United  States,  £10,422; 
Germany,  £7,974;  Japan,  £14,120. 

Timepieces.— Total,  £131,873;  United  King- 
dom. £21,822;  Canada,  £23,896;  Australia, 
£136;  United  States,  £5,942;  Switzerland, 
£67,421 ;  Germany,  £6,332. 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  £20,133;  Canada, 
£18.284;  Australia,  £1,849. 

Sodium  Chlorate.— Total,  £23,045;  United 
Kingdom,  £7,842;  Canada,  £11,681;  Germany, 
£3,408. 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles.— Total,  £128.704; 
United  Kingdom,  £118.990;  Canada,  £6,060; 
Australia,  £2,396;  United  States,  £870. 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Parts.— Total,  £4,481,- 
870;  United  Kingdom,  £2,404,811;  Canada, 
£1.679.214;  Australia,  £27,889;  United  States, 
£360,332. 

Rubber  Tires  for  Motor  Vehicles. — Total, 
£867,384;  United  Kingdom,  £523,819;  Canada. 
£311.158;  Australia,  £1,795;  United  States, 
£27,542. 

Brushes,  Brushware  and  Brooms. — Total, 
£39,860;  United  Kingdom,  £29,312;  Canada, 
£4,867;  Australia,  £315;  United  States,  £1,543. 

.Soap.— Total.  £54,798;  United  Kingdom, 
£24.484;  Canada,  £11,511;  Australia,  £16,300; 
United  States,  £1,770. 


TRADE  REPORTS  FOR  1944  NOW  AVAILABLE 

A.s  from  July  1,  1945,  the  following  summary     and     analytical  tables; 

reports  of  the  I^ominion  Bureau  of  Volume  III  deals  with  imports.  These 

Stati.stics  on  external  trade  for  the  may  also  be  purchased,  when  available, 

calendar  year  1944  are  released  from  at  $2  each,  or  the  three  volumes  will 

cen.sorship  restrictions  and  are  avail-  be  sent,  when  available,  for  $5. 

able  for  purchase  by  the  public.  2.  Rotaprinted  pubUcations  dealing 

1.  Printed  publications:  Volume  II  respectively  with  imports  and  with  ex- 

of  the   1944  Annual  Ptcport  of  the  ports  of  Canadian  products  by  com- 

Trade  of  Canada,  dealing  with  exports,  modities  in  December,  1944,  and  in  the 

is  now  available  and  may  be  purchased  calendar  year  1944  may  be  purchased 

at  the  price  of  $2;  Volumes  I  and  III  at  25  cents  each  and  may  be  freely 

are  in  the  press.  Volume  I  consists  of  used.  Further,  rotaprinted  reports  deal- 
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ing  with  articles  imported  from  and 
exported  to  each  country  during  the 
calendar  year  1944  may  now  be  pur- 


chased at  the  price  of  25  cents  each 
and  may  be  freely  used  by  all  inter- 
ested parties. 


AIR  MAIL  SERVICE  TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND 

AND  FIJI 


A  trans-Pacific  air  mail  service  is 
being  introduced  from  Canada  to  Aus- 
traha,  New  Zealand  and  Fiji,  effective 
at  once. 

Until  further  notice,  the  rates  of 
postage  will  be  as  follows:  — 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — 
Air  mail  (limit  of  weight  2  ounces), 
75  cents  per  half-ounce;  air  letter 
forms  to  civilians,  25  cents  each;  air 
letter  forms  to  armed  forces,  10  cents 
each. 

To  Fiji. — Air  mail  (limit  of  weight 
2  ounces),  65  cents  per  half-ounce; 


air  letter  forms  to  civilians,  25  cents 
each;  air  letter  forms  to  armed  forces, 
10  cents  each. 

Air  mail  for  Austraha,  New  Zealand 
and  Fiji  is  restricted  to  letters  in  their 
usual  and  ordinary  form. 

The  service  for  Air  Letter  Forms  to 
civilians  in  the  above  destinations, 
hitherto  operated  via  England,  has 
been  discontinued. 

All  air  mail  items  (air  mail  and  Air 
Letter  Forms  for  civilians  and  armed 
forces)  should  be  forwarded  to  Van- 
couver to  be  included  in  the  direct 
mails  to  be  made  up  by  that  office. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  MAY 


The  external  trade  of  Canada, 
excluding  gold,  was  valued  at  $462,- 
568,000  in  May  as  compared  with 
$529,887,000  for  May,  1944,  a  reduction 
of  $67,319,000,  or  12-7  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  current  year  was  $2,070,281,000  as 
compared  with  $2,134,780,000  for  the 
comparable  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  a  decrease  of  $64,499,000. 

Exports 

The  value  of  domestic  merchandise 
exports  was  $315,192,000,  a  decline  of 
14-4  per  cent  from  the  May,  1944,  total 
of  $368,357,000,  when  a  new  high 
monthly  record  was  established.  The 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  supplies 
intended  mainly  for  w^ar  purposes 
accounted  largely  for  the  decjine  in 
total  exports;  exports  of  commodities 
in  this  category  decreased  from  $170,- 
074,000  a  year  ago  to  $127,672,000. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  the  value  of  all  commodities 
exported  was  $1,395,552,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,403,110,000  for  the  same 
period  of  1944. 


Imports 

Imports  of  merchandise  in  May  were 
lower  at  $143,844,000  as  against  $159,- 
038,000  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
1944,  a  decrease  of  9-6  per  cent.  Aggre- 
gate imports  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  were  valued  at  $652,215,000 
as  compared  with  $712,050,000  in  the 
similar  period  of  1944,  a  decline  of  8-4 
per  cent. 

Re-exports  to  the  value  of  $3,531,000 
compared  with  $5,788,000  for  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  $2,492,000  for  May, 
1944.  The  total  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  was  $22,513,000  as  against 
$19,620,000  for  the  same  period  of 
1944. 

The  United  States  supplied  a  large 
percentage  of  Canada's  imports,  the 
May  valuation  being  $104,753,000  as 
compared  with  $127,041,000  a  year  ago, 
and  for  the  five  months  ended  May  the 
value  was  $507,406,000  as  against 
$586,721,000  for  the  same  period  of 
1944.  The  United  Kingdom  contributed 
the  next  largest  amount,  imports  there- 
from totalling  $15,179,000  for  May 
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as  compared  with  $13,044,000'  for  the 
same  month  of  1944,  and  for  the  five- 
month  period  it  was  $52,570,000  as 
against  $45,050,000  for  the  similar 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  British 
India  was  next  in  order  with  a  total 
of  $4,400,000  as  compared  with  $3,- 
957,000  for  May,  1944,  and  for  the  five 
months  ended  INIay  a  total  of  $16,667,- 
000  as  against  $12"',943,000. 

The  following  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal items  imported  in  May,  totals  for 
]May,  1944,  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses: fruits,  $6,351,000  ($6,217,000); 
tea,  $3,243,000  (  $1,777,000)  ;  cotton  and 
products,  $6,203,000  ($8,356,000)  ;  wool 
and  products,  $4,089,000  ($2,879,000) ; 
rolling-mill  products,  $4,616,000  ($4,- 


328,000)  ;  farm  implements,  $4,328,000 
($3,704,000) ;  machinery,  except  agri- 
cultural, $8,971,000  ($7,560,000)  ;  vehi- 
cles, $7,175,000  ($10,112,000)  ;  electri- 
cal apparatus,  $3,964,000  ($6,817,000)  ; 
coal,  $7,151,000  ($8,964,000)  ;  petro- 
leum products,  $8,527,000  ($9,535,000)  ; 
chemicals,  $7,010,000  ($8,043,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  and  comipodities  for  the 
month  of  May  and  the  five  months 
ending  May,  1945  and  1944:— 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


194:1 

All  countries    143,844 

Empire  countries    30.101 

British  East  Africa    346 

British  South  Africa   635 

Southern  Rhodesia   53 

British  West  Africa    1,491 

Bermuda   20 

British  India   4  400 

Cevlon    1,161 

British  Guiana    885 

Barbados    384 

Jamaica    540 

Trinidad  and  Tobacro    119 

Other  British  West  Indies   32 

Newfoundland    852 

Australia    1.363 

Fiji    38 

New  Zealand    2.132 

United  Kingdom   15  179 

Foreign  countries   113.743 

United  States    104.753 

Argentina    1.009 

Bolivia    .... 

Brazil    259 

Chile    65 

Colombia    1,012 

Co.sta  Rica    27 

Cuba    615 

Ecuador    282 

Egypt    ,   

Guatemala    *  105 

Haiti    48 

Honduras    721 

Mexico    1,392 

Xf^thorlands  Guiana    .... 

Netherlands  West  Indies   54 

Panama   5 

Paraguay    .... 

Peru    n 

Portugal   ,  \  163 

Salvador    268 

San  Domingo   373 

Spain    393 

Swedfrii   

Switzerland    006 

Alaska    2 

Puerto  Rico   3 

Urugua.v   ]  0 

Venezuela   [  1.003 


Month  of 
May 


1944 
Thousands  of 
159.038 
24,336 
92 
145 
1 

1,449 
448 

3,957 
482 
510 
915 
880 
6 

105 
534 
839 
572 
248 
13.044 
134,702 
127.041 
921 

*3i6 

56 
1,425 

98 
443 
146 

676 
17 
■  85 
1.258 
31 
260 

"is 

4 

109 
259 
8 

287 
6 

227 
19 

5 

'861 


1945 
Dollars 
652,215 
105.305 
850 
3,026 
269 
5,918 
25 
16.667 
3.606 
3.837 
2,028 
2,120 
1,453 
473 
2,456 
5,454 
676 
2.986 
52.570 
546,910 
507,406 
3,824 
25 
2,298 
247 
4,484 
91 
2,059 
878 
125 
430 
201 
3.032 
6.465 

'460 
13 
61 
93 
440 
776 
2.130 
1.390 
7 

1,808 
26 
13 
41 

5,557 


Five  months 
ended  May 


1944 

712.050 
88,776 
437 
2.311 
165 
1.635 
452 
12,943 
2,467 
2,718 
3.083 
4,866 
64 
647 
2.303 
3.770 
1.240 
3.612 
45.050 
623,274 
586,721 
5,099 
9 

3.062 
184 

4.420 
396 

2.234 
167 
89 

1.743 
298 
329 

5.987 
206 
492 

"69 
40 
527 
1,279 
1.809 
1.203 
24 
2,038 
52 
14 
118 
3.979 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of 
May 


Five  months 
ended  May- 


Total  imports   

Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Nuts   

Vegetables   

Grains  and  products   

Oils,  vegetable   

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory   

Spices   

Tea   

Alcoholic  beverages   

Gums  and  resins   

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animal  products   

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured   

Leather,  manufactured  

Meats   

Fibres  and  textiles  

Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters   

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemj)  and  jute   

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp  

Fabrics,  of  jute   

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool   

iRaw  wool   

Noils  and  tops   

Yarn   

"Worsteds  and  serges  

Wood  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured   

Paper   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  products  

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets 

Castings  and  forgings   

Rolling-mill  products   

Pipes  and  tubes   

Engines  and  boilers   

Farm  implements   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural) 
Stamped  and  coated  products  ,  . . 

Tools  

Vehicles   

Non-ferrous  metals   

Precious  metals   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals  

Clay  products   

Coal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware   

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products   

Chemicals  

Acids   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  .  , 

Fertilizers  

Paints  and  varnishes   


1945 

1944 

1945 

1944 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

143,844 

159,038 

652,215 

712,050 

22,554 

22,415 

95,177 

91,076 

6,351 

6,217 

25,188 

21,674 

1,323 

1,931 

4,084 

5,838 

2,729 

2,955 

9.776 

9,886 

851 

578 

4,307 

5,549 

1,467 

1,149 

5,723 

5.042 

508 

1,104 

2,091 

2,240 

912 

1.370 

2,260 

5,427 

48 

110 

249 

350 

3,243 

1,777 

11,660 

7.286 

477 

500 

2,557 

2.082 

376 

248 

2,073 

1,577 

57 

79 

1,104 

1,047 

204 

135 

943 

619 

4,234 

2,921 

18,580 

15,756 

245 

199 

1,194 

1,077 

898 

433 

8,122 

5,124 

759 

238 

1,761 

2,073 

275 

236 

1,340 

1,231 

231 

243 

1.368 

1,110 

14 

153 

293 

955 

17.006 

17,679 

84,710 

79,074 

6.203 

8^356 

38J13 

36,672 

2.269 

3,191 

15,951 

15,993 

566 

868 

2.925 

3,482 

2,841 

3,778 

16,287 

15,049 

2,115 

2.358 

7,652 

8,180 

82 

133 

366 

660 

1,656 

1.669 

5,424 

5,139 

197 

144 

894 

660 

193 

139 

878 

637 

4,089 

2.879 

18,013 

16,321 

1,441 

512 

4,538 

4,667 

847 

517 

2,588 

.  3,007 

382 

334 

2,773 

1,354 

605 

712 

3,277 

3,501 

4,330 

3,562 

19,811 

17,623 

622 

443 

2,628 

2.699 

359 

209 

1,705 

1,054 

751 

578 

3,381 

2,762 

1.192 

1,047 

5,465 

4.830 

1.766 

1,494 

8,337 

7,332 

35.038 

39,482 

164.327 

183,113 

416 

83 

2.085 

626 

902 

583 

4.137 

3.219 

4,616 

4.328 

21.775 

19,471 

378 

408 

2.122 

2,228 

2,492 

5,681 

12.540 

22,905 

4.328 

3,704 

20.500 

14.385 

435 

381 

1.819 

1,801 

8.971 

7.560 

36.360 

37,599 

223 

143 

815 

691 

612 

772 

3.209 

4,177 

7.175 

10.112 

39.742 

44.921 

10,168 

11,083 

44,295 

47.197 

512 

118 

2.311 

541 

657 

272 

2.025 

2.087 

3.964 

6,817 

20.030 

26,382 

21.837 

23.797 

93.774 

99.798 

1,185 

1.025 

5.389 

5.200 

7.151 

8.964 

35,911 

42.572 

1.202 

786 

4.011 

3.758 

1,507 

1,215 

6.957 

5.629 

8,527 

9.535 

31,890 

34.171 

807 

937 

3  671 

3.801 

7.010 

8.043 

32,797 

34.385 

301 

265 

1.344 

1.280 

518 

432 

2.243 

2.018 

925 

5i55 

3.912 

3,181 

735 

644 

3.295 

2,900 

255 

427 

1.241 

2,056 

783 

689 

3,573 

3,199 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities — Con. 

Month  of  Five  montlis 

May  ended  May 

1945  1944  1945  1944 

Chemicals — Con   Thousands  of  Dollars 

Inorganic  chemicals   

Soda  compounds   

•Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  goods   

Personal  and  household  equipment   

Refrigerators  and  parts   =  

Musical  instruments  

Scientific  equipment   

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)   

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


1,008 

1,375 

4,324 

.5,222 

337 

607 

1,424 

2,260 

21,666 

30,056 

98,744 

144,027 

263 

164 

1,156 

823 

614 

452 

3,214 

1,966 

16 

10 

106 

53 

62 

39 

321 

199 

741 

750 

3,797 

3,611 

1,668 

5,098 

10.001 

27,988 

ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

PRIVATE  BUILDING  ACTIVE 

Permits  for  private  building  con- 
struction approved  by  the  municipality 
of  Buenos  Aires  during  1944  numbered 
21,219,  described  work  valued  at  385,- 
483,487  pesos,  and  called  for  buildings 
covering  an  area  of  3,102,805  square 
metres.  This  represented  a  consider- 
able increase  over  the  17,080  permits 
issued  during  1943,  which  were  valued 
at  200,891,417  pesos,  and  called  for 
buildings  covering  an  area  of  1,851,188 
square  metres. 

All  private  building  construction  in 
the  country  is  estimated  to  represent 
an  annual  expenditure  of  between 
400,000,000  and  500,000,000  pesos. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IMPORTS 
DECREASE 

Argentine  ^Maritime  imports  of  elec- 
trical equipment  and  appliances  de- 
creased sharply  during  1944  as  com- 
pared with  1943,  according  to  prelim- 
inary compilations  which  accounted  for 
packing  or  container  weight.  Imports 
during  1944,  with  those  for  1943  within 
parentheses,  were  as  follows  (in  kilo- 
grams): refrigerators  and  parts,  6,951 
(50,093);  fans,  83  (3,371);  lamps, 
105,546  (139,480);  fluorescent  and 
other  vapour  and  non-filament  lamps, 
6,475  (14,959)  ;  search  and  flood  lights, 
2.021  (12,023);  and  electric  household 
devices,  1,302  (91,395). 


Brazil 

INCREASED  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY 

Construction  activity  increased  dur- 
ing 1944  despite  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing essential  building  materials  such  as 
cement,  reinforcing  bars,  conduit,  ele- 
vators, and  cables.  Private  building  of 
apartment  and  office  buildings  in  the 
larger  cities  accounted  for  most  of  the 
increased  activity.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  however,  there  were 
indications  that  the  wartime  construc- 
tion boom  was  levelling  off. 

Under  the  five-year  Public  Works 
and  Equipment  Plan,  sponsored  by  the 
Brazilian  Federal  (jlovernment,  $50,- 
000,000  (U.S.  currency)  was  appro- 
priated during  1944,  of  which  $40,- 
000,000  was  for  public  utility  and 
national  defence  projects,  such  as  flood 
control  and  drainage,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  earmarked  for  buildings. 

Chile 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  economic  situation  of  Chile  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1945  was  marked 
by  a  lessening  in  mining  production, 
with  the  exception  of  nitrate,  copper 
and  iron,  and  an  increase  in  industrial 
production.  Building  construction  also 
has  tended  to  increase,  while  whole- 
sale prices  have  steadily  continued  their 
upward  rise;  so,  too,  has  the  cost  of 
living.  Imports  increased  as  compared 
with  those  for  corresponding  periods 
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of  the  last  two  years  as  did  also 
exports.  There  was  an  advance  in  the 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation  as 
well  as  in  bank  deposits.  Share  prices 
also  advanced  and  a  sharp  increase  was 
noted  in  the  volume  of  protested  drafts. 
Wages  paid  have  also  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

Chilean  newsprint  imports  are  almost 
back  to  pre-war  levels.  In  1938  a 
total  of  12,905  short  tons  were  im- 
ported. Lack  of  shipping  annually 
reduced  this  figure  until  in  1943  only 
1,650  short  tons  were  imported.  In 
1944,  however,  imports  amounted  to 
12,168  short  tons,  or  737  less  than  the 
pre-war  figure. 

Importations  of  miscellaneous  papers 
have  decreased  from  2,285  short  tons 
in  1938  to  1,205  tons  in  1944. 

Total  annual  consumption  of  paper 
has  increased  from  47,940  short  tons 
in  1938  to  48,462  in  1944.  In  1940 
and  1941  consumption  reached  new 
highs  of  52,070  and  50,570  short  tons 
respectively,  domestic  production  show- 
ing large  increases  in  these  years. 
Production  has  since  been  gradually 
reduced  and  last  year  was  33,439  short 
tons  as  compared  with  31,100  in  1938. 

Owing  to  restricted  supphes,  the 
Government  decided  to  establish  a  new 
Rationing  Board  to  deal  with  news- 
print, both  domestic  and  imported.  The 
entire  situation  is  being  reviewed,  and 
a  new  Rationing  Committee  has  been 
named  to  investigate  conditions  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  necessary  to 
correct  them. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  year,  total  Chilean  imports 
were  valued  at  235,000,000  pesos  of 
6d.  gold.  This  compares  with  208,-^ 
000,000  pesos  in  1944  and  174,000,000 
pesos  in  1943. 

Exports  during  the  1945  period  were 
valued  at  320,000,000  pesos  as  com- 
pared with  306,000,000  pesos  for  each 
of  the  corresponding  years  of  1944  and 
1943. 


Newf  oundland 

LOBSTER  PRODUCTION 

The  lobster  fishery  on  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland  is  now  in  full  swing 
and  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  years. 
The  greater  part  of  the  catch  is  being 
sold  to  the  co-operative  organization 
and  is  being  shipped  to  markets  in  the 
live  state.  From  one  settlement  alone 
750  crates  have  already  been  shipped, 
and  another  1,000  crates  have  be^n 
pooled  and  made  ready  for  shipment. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CODFISH 

The  codfish  season  has  opened  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  and  indications 
for  a  good  season's  cod  fishery  are 
excellent.  Local  fresh  codfish  markets 
are  well  stocked,  but  the  20-cent  cod- 
fish of  pre-war  days  is  now  valued  at 
twice  that  price. 

MINING  SITUATION  ON  BELL  ISLAND 

Conditions  in  the  mining  industry 
on  Bell  Island  are  brighter  than 
for  a  long  time.  The  shipping  of  ore 
to  the  United  Kingdom  is  proceeding 
under  a  contract  calling  for  250,000 
tons  for  the  year.  Production  amounts 
to  approximately  4,000  tons  daily,  and 
shipments  gross  around  6,000  tons 
daily,  the  additional  2,000  tons  coming 
from  stock  piles. 

SAVINGS  BANK  ACCOUNTS  INCREASED 

New  accounts  have  shown  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  Newfoundland 
Savings  Bank  since  January  1,  1945, 
and  during  May  a  total  of  714  accounts, 
with  deposits  of  $157,000  were  opened. 
The  total  amount  deposited  in  accounts 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
$1,009,474. 

ST.    JOHN^S   HOUSING  CORPORATION 

During  the  current  year  the  St. 
John's  Housing  Corporation  hopes  to 
build  250  permanent  dwelhngs.  It  is 
endeavouring  to  erect  houses  of  the 
most  modern  and  economical  type  for 
people  with  moderate  incomes.  Experts 
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have  been  hired  to  plan  and  supervise 
the  whole  program. 

WHALING  INDUSTRY 

The  whaling  plant  at  Williamsport, 
White  Bay,  will  be  in  full  operation 
about  the   end   of   July.  The  Olsen 


Whaling  Company  Limited  will  employ 
about  150  men  when  the  plant  goes  in 
operation.  Two  whaling  vessels  will  be 
used,  and  it  is  expected  that  sufficient 
whales  to  enable  operation  of  the  plant 
to  capacity  will  be  caught  in  and 
around  the  waters  of  White  Bay. 


TENDERS  INVITED  :  TRINIDAD 


Caroni  Reclamation  Scheme 


INIr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  June  28,  1945,  that  the 
Government  of  Trinidad  is  prepared  to 
receive  tenders  for  the  dredging  of 
approximately  seven  million  cubic 
yards  of  soft  material  and  the  forma- 
tion thereby  of  900  acres  of  reclaimed 
land.  The  plans  and  specifications  may 
be  inspected  at  the  office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner  for  the  British  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana,  37  Board 


of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Sealed  tenders  marked  "Tender  for 
Caroni  and  Laventille  Reclamation 
Scheme"  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Engineer  in  Charge,  Caroni  and  Laven- 
tille  Reclamation  Office,  Port  of  Spain^ 
Trinidad. 

The  last  date  for  the  submission  of 
tenders  will  be  notified  later. 

The  Government  does  not  bind  itself 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT   PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  4675  of 
July  3,  effective  July  5,  1945,  clothes 
pins  are  added  to  Schedule  1  of  Order 
in  Council  P.C.  7674  of  October  4, 
1941,  and  exportation  thereof  is  pro- 
hibited except  under  permit  issued  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  ^Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
120,*^  effective  July  6,  1945,  the  Export 
Permit  Regulations  are  amended  in 
respect  of  live  sheep  and  lambs,  in- 
cluded in  Group  2  (Animals  and 
Animal  Products),  by  cancellation  of 
the  previous  exemption  on  shipments 
thereof  to  the  British  Empire  or  the 
United  States,  so  that  an  export  permit 
will  be  required  for  live  sheep  and 
lambs  when  shipped  from  Canada  to 
any  destination. 

United  Kingdom 

ANGLO-TURKISH  TRADE  AND  PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENT 

The  new  Trade  and  Payments  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  Kingdom  and 


Turkish  Governments,  which  came  into 
force  on  May  21,  will  govern  Anglo- 
Turkish  commercial  and  financial  rela- 
tions until  April  30,  1946,  writes  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  London.  While  subject  to 
termination  at  three  months'  notice,  it 
will  continue  in  force  for  successive 
periods  of  twelve  months  thereafter. 

The  main  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment is  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  "will  do  their  best,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  general  export  situa- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  satisfy 
the  internal,  industrial  and  economic 
requirements  of  Turkey,  and,  having 
regard  to  the  general  import  situation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  grant  facili- 
ties for  the  importation  of  Turkish 
goods  into  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  agreement  does  not  fix  any 
arbitrary  rate  of  exchange  but  provides 
that  the  Central  Bank  of  Turkey  will 
publish  the  buying  and  selling  rate  for 
sterling  against  Turkish  pounds. 

Sterling  on  Turkish  account  will,  to 
some  extent,  be  transferable  outside 
the  sterling  area.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land will  endeavour  to  meet  requests 
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of  the  Central  Bank  to  make  such 
transfers  as  opportunity  offers. 

British  West  Indies 

MARKING  ON  SHIPPING  CASES 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  again 
directs  the  attention  of  Canadian  ex- 
porters to  the  importance  of  having  all 
cases  of  goods  shipped  to  the  British 
West  Indies  identified  by  special  mark- 
ings, which  markings  should  be  listed 
on  the  invoices  together  with  an  item- 
ized statement  of  the  contents.  This 
information  assists  British  AVest  Indian 
firms  in  clearing  the  goods  through 
Customs  and  in  arranging  storage. 

British  Guiana 

ALUMINIUM  HOLLOW-WARE  FROM 
CANADA 

The  British  Guiana  Controller  of 
Supplies  announced  on  June  18  that 
applications  for  permission  to  import 
aluminium  hollow-ware  from  Canada 
will  be  received  for  consideration. 
Statements  of  imports  during  1938  and 
1939  from  all  sources  must  be  for- 
warded with  the  applications. 

Trinidad 

BULK  PURCHASING  OF  HAND  TOOLS 
CANCELLED 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  an- 
nounced on  June  23  that  the  bulk 
indent  for  hand  tools  has  been  can- 
celled, and  importers  may  now  obtain 
licences  for  the  procurement  of  hand 
tools  through  the  usual  commercial 
channels. 

France 

GIFT    SHIPMENTS    BY    PARCEL  POST 

Authority  has  recently  been  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada 
for  the  transmission  of  food,  toilet 
articles  and  used  clothing  by  parcel 
post  to  France.  A  notice  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  states  that 


the  sending  of  parcels,  which  are 
restricted  to  gifts  and  must  not  include 
commercial  shipments,  is  limited  to 
private  individuals  and  must  not  be 
undertaken  by  relief  organizations.  The 
total  weight  of  a  package  must  not 
exceed  11  pounds,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  contents  must  not  exceed  $25. 
No  one  sender  may  send  more  than 
two  parcels  per  week,  which  must  be 
to  different  addresses.  Until  further 
notice,  the  rate  of  postage  for  1  pound 
is  60  cents,  increasing  to  $2.15  for  11 
pounds.  Under  French  regulations,  par- 
cels containing  food  and  clothing,  with 
the  exception  of  gloves,  furs  and  silk 
lingerie  sent  as  gifts  not  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  two  weeks  to 
one  and  the  same  addressee  and  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  11  pounds,  are 
admitted  into  France  free  of  all  duties 
and  taxes. 

Ecuador 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  SHIPMENTS 
FROM  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Lima,  Peru,  writes 
under  date  June  1,  1945,  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Treasury  for  Ecuador, 
the  date  of  certificates  of  origin  need 
no  longer  be  prior  to  the  date  of  ship- 
ment, and  the  period  between  the  dates 
borne  by  such  certificates  of  origin  may 
be  as  much  as  eight  days  prior  to  or 
after  the  date  of  the  legalization  of 
the  consular  invoice. 

According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Director 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Quito, 
certificates  of  origin  should  be  legalized 
by  the  Ecuadorean  Consul  in  Canada 
at  the  point  of  despatch,  so  that,  if 
shipments  be  made  from  Vancouver, 
where  the  only  Ecuadorean  Consul  in 
Canada  is  located,  documents  would  be 
legaHzed  by  him.  If  shipments  are 
made  through  other  points  in  Canada 
where  there  is  no  Ecuadorean  Consul, 
and  the  goods  are  to  pass  through  a 
port  in  the  United  States  for  forward- 
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ing  to  Ecuador,  the  certificates  of 
origin  may  be  legalized  by  the  Ecua- 
dorean  representative  at  such  United 
States  port.  Certificates  of  origin  for 
goods  from  any  point  in  Canada  may, 
however,  be  legalized  at  Vancouver  if 
the  exporter  prefers. 

The  certificate  of  origin  must  be 
presented  by  the  Ecuadorean  importer 
vrhen  he  applies  for  clearance  of  the 
goods,  otherwise  he  loses  the  right  to 
the  preferential  rate  of  duty.  The  fee 
for  legahzation  of  the  certificate  of 
origin  is  U.S.$1. 


Samoa 

USE  OF  SECOND-HAND  SACKS  RESTRICTED 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Auckland,  writes  that, 
under  an  amendment  of  April  6,  1945, 
to  the  Samoa  Customs  Order  1939,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  import  into  Samoa, 
without  the  express  written  permission 
of  the  Administrator  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
may  impose,  any  second-hand  sack, 
bag,  bale  or  other  similar  second-hand 
container  substantially  fabricated  of 
jute,  flax,  sisal,  or  similar  material  of 
vegetable  origin. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  9,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  9,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 

N'ominal  Nominal 

Present  or 
Unit  Former 

Gold  Parity 


Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal  in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Great  Britain   Pound 


United  States   Dollar 


^Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica   Pound 


Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 


Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 


British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 


Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia   Pound 

Xew  Zealand   ,,,,,,, Pound 


4.866 
Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8606 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


July  3 

$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6024 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

S.5440 
i.5940 


July  9 

$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2758 

.0673 
.  0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6024 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  €o-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumtpion  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  pubhcation  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADL4N  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  fhown. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian    Legation,  Bartolome    Mitre    478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital   Territory,   New   South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwec? 

Brazil 

M\URiCE  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.   Address  for  letter.?'-Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor.  Av.  Presidents  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.A.Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  ,  -r^  i 

Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  P.\lmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Ofl&ce — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territorj'  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;    for   other   letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Hondura.=,  and  Salvador. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Brittox.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Trrritory  include.s  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIOISERS—C oncluded 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  bhe  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cave  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.   Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J,  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada.  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands.  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:   T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


*  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 

*  A  series  of  leaflets,  Points  for  Exporters,  containing  information  in  brief  form 
on  the  geography,  climate,  population,  industries,  characteristics  of  foreign 
trade,  tariffs,  documentation,  shipping  services,  etc.,  of  44  countries  are  issued 
free  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  stating 
country  or  countries  in  which  interested. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  IN  1944 

By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 


Retting  Jute  in  India 


(Mving  to  the  lack  of  statistics  of 
trarle  by  coinmoclities  and  by  sources 
of  supply  or  destinations,  information 
re^rarfling  (Janarlian  trade  with  India 
during  1944,  as  for  recent  years,  is 
j)resentefl  in  abridged  form.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  also  that  trade  sta- 
nstics  published  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
rnment  include  only  commercial  trans- 
actions and  take  no  account  of  the 
great  quantities  of  military  efjuipment 
and  supplies  and  of  government  stores 
imported  from  Canada  as  well  as  from 
other  countries.  The  disparity  between 
Indian  and  Canadian  statistics  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  exempli- 
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fied  by  comparing  the  respective  figures 
of  imports  from  Canada  during  1944, 
which  arc  (Indian  statistics)  Rs.30,- 
168,000  and  (Canadian  figures  con- 
verted into  rupees)  Rs. 524,382,000. 

Total  Trade 

The  total  value  of  India's  imports 
from  and  exports  to  Canada  during 
1944  was  Rs.86,782,350,  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  1943  figure  of 
Rs.79,923,39],  that  is  due  principally 
to  an  expansion  in  export  values.  Im- 
ports of  Canadian  goods  were  valued 
at  Rs.30,168,071,  and  exports  reached 
a  total  of  Rs.56,614,279. 
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BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

India  appears  to  have  practically  re- 
established its  pre-war  position  of 
recording  a  large  favourable  balance  in 
its  trade  with  Canada.  The  foregoing 
trade  figures  show  that  exports  of  In- 
dian goods  to  Canada  were  worth 
almost  twice  as  much  as  imports  of 
Canadian  products,  and  present  trends 
indicate  that  this  position  may  show 
even  further  development. 

TRADE  VALUES 

Details  of  the  value  of  Canadian- 
Indian  trade  during  the  last  six  calen- 
dar years  are  given  in  the  following 
table.  The  violent  fluctuations  occa- 
sioned by  wartime  trends  and  the 
restoration  "of  a  large  favourable  trade 
balance  are  of  particular  interest. 

Statistical  Summary  of  Canadian- 


Indian 

Trade 

Imports 
from 
Canada 

Exports 
to 

Canada 

India's 
Balance 

Fav.  ( + ) 
or  Un- 

fav.  (-) 

F igures  in  Thousands  of  Rupees 

11,692 

35.116 

+  23.424 

1940  .  . 

24,959 

35.668 

+  10.709 

1941   .  . 

60.854 

61.066 

+  212 

1942  .  . 

63,842 

36  417 

-27.425 

1943  .  . 

29,192 

50.731 

+  21.539 

1944  .. 

30,168 

56.614 

+  26.446 

Canada's  Position  in  India's  Trade 

There  was  no  change  during  1944 
in  Canada's  position  among  India's 
suppliers  and  export  markets.  As  a 
source  of  imports,  Canada  was  again 
in  ninth  place,  while  among  export 
markets  the  Dominion  held  sixth 
position. 

TRADE  BY  COMMODITIES 

It  is  impossible  to  review  recent 
trade  between  Canada  and  India  on  a 
commodity  basis  owing  to  the  limita- 
tion of  Indian  government  statistics 
and  the  difficulty  of  correlating  the 
small  amount  of  local  data  available 
with  Canadian  figures  of  total  exports 
to  this  country.    As  far  as  "commer- 


cial", as  against  "government  trans- 
actions" are  concerned,  however,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Canadian  exports  to 
India  during  1944  was  made  up  of 
copper  rods,  tea-chest  materials,  news- 
print and  some  other  papers,  aluminium 
in  various  forms,  a  variety  of  ma- 
chinery, wood-pulp,  and  various  items 
of  industrial  equipment  and  materials 
such  as  belting,  iron  alloys,  copper 
wire,  calcium  carbide,  acids,  mercury, 
etc. 

There  have  been  some  signs  of  relax- 
ation in  the  Indian  Government's 
import  control  pohcy,  which  has 
already  allowed  some  expansion  in 
the  range  of  Canadian  exports  to  the 
local  market,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  movement  may  continue.  However, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  early 
removal  of  all  restrictions,  which  are 
essentially  based  on  the  control  of 
foreign  exchange. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  particularly  difficult  at  present 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  future  of 
Canadian-Indian  trade.  There  are 
already  signs  that  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  are  planning  the  early 
re-establishment  of  their  trading  inter- 
ests throughout  the  Indian  market. 
United  States  firms  are  also  making 
efforts  to  resume  and  extend  pre-war 
business  in  this  territory,  while  it  may 
be  assumed  also  that  Sweden,  Australia, 
and  other  countries  will  take  all  pos- 
sible advantage  of  new  and  revived 
market  opportunities. 

Any  worthwhile  development  in  Can- 
adian exports  to  India  must  obviously 
await  the  removal  of  exchange  and 
import  controls.  Even  then  it  appears 
that  expansion  and  diversification  of 
the  business  beyond  pre-war  levels 
must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
Canada's  securing,  through  a  trade 
treaty  or  some  similar  means,  a  more 
preferred  position  than  it  has  held  to 
date. 
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NEW  ZEALAND:  A  MARKET  SURVEY 

III.     Secondary  Industry  and  Trade  Policy 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Comniissioner  at  Auckland 


Preparations  for  Shearing  at  a  New  Zealand  Sheep  Station 


AMthin  the  limits  of  manpower  and 
the  available  raw  materials.  New 
Zealand's  production,  particularly  under 
wartime  conditions,  of  commodities  at 
one  time  imported  and  to  some  extent 
still  purchased  from  other  countries, 
has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Dominion's  war  effort.  However, 
statistics  of  production  of  only  a  few  ^ 
items  are  available  for  publication  and 
in  some  instances  cover  a  group  of 
articles  under  a  collective  heading. 
Following  is  a  summary,  based  on 
statistics  for  1942,  of  the  available 
information  on  production  of  some 
items  of  interest  to  Canadian  suppliers. 

Profluctifjn  of  grain  mills  totalled 
£2.682,376  in  value,  the  output  of  flour 
amounting  to  143,064  tons.  Biscuits 
and  confectionerv  were  produced  to  a 
value  of  £2,330,fl9.  With  the  excep- 
tion ()[  small  quantities  of  chocolates 
and  biscuits,  the  output  of  this  industry 
is  sufficient  for  domestic  needs  in  normal 
times.  Fruit-preserving  and  jam-mak- 
ing were  valuerl  at  £946,000,  and  the 
output  of  sauces.  i)ickles  and  vinegar 
at  £311,270. 
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FARM  AND  DAIRY  MACHINERY 

Production  of  agricultural  and  dairy- 
ing machinery  and  implements  in 
sixty-one  establishments  was  valued  at 
£1,422,200,  of  which  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  accounted  for 
£804,500  and  dairying  machinery  for 
£169,500.  Domestic  production  of  the 
latter  meets  practically  all  require- 
ments, except  for  metal  tubing,  meters, 
valves,  and  motors.  All  pumps,  rubber 
tubing,  metal  and  rubber  parts,  and 
pails  are  produced  locally  from  im- 
ported materials.  The  simpler  forms  of 
agricultural  implements,  such  as 
ploughs,  rakes  and  cultivators,  are 
produced  from  inii^orted  metal  and 
odd  parts,  but  the  manufacture  of  the 
more  complicated  machines,  such  as 
mowers,  binders  anrl  tractors,  has  not 
yet  been  atteinj^ttcd. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

In  the  field  of  coach  building  and 
motor  and  cycle  engineering,  the  value 
of  output  in"  1942  was  £4,297,100.  For 
the  most  part.  United  States  makes  of 
motor  vehicles^   both   passenger  and 
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commercial,  are  assembled  in  New 
Zealand,  and,  in  the  case  of  lorries  and 
buses,  the  bodies  are  built  locally. 
English  cars  and  trucks  are  assembled 
locally  to  a  lesser  extent.  During  the 
last  five  years  production  has  been 
entirely  for  war  purposes.  Canada's 
substantial  trade  in  motor  cars  has 
been  due  to  the  imperial  preferential 
tariff  rates. 

Output  of  the  tanning  industry,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  establishments,  was 
valued  at  £1,179,330,  leather  production 
amounting  to  7,030,180  pounds.  Pro- 
duction of  sole  and  upper  leather  now 
meets  domestic  requirements  and  suffi- 
cient other  leather  is  being  turned  out 
for  a  moderate  production  of  suitcases, 
harness,  trunks  and  other  items.  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  includ- 
ing those  for  adults  and  children,  slip- 
pers, and  rubber  and  canvas  shoes,  and 
sandals  was  valued  at  £2,954,000. 

CLOTHING 

Production  of  the  hosiery  industry 
in  1942  had  a  recorded  value  of 
£1,683,570.  The  products  included  full 
hose,  393,760  dozen  pairs;  half-hose, 
171,980  dozen  pairs;  knitted  garments, 
£750,280;  other  products,  £84,117. 
Clothing  manufacture  was  valued  at 
£6,552,000,  the  products  including  suits, 
shirts,  men's  hats  and  caps,  women's 
hats,  trousers,  pyjamas,  dresses,  men's 
and  women's  underclothing,  overcoats, 
etc.  For  the  last  few  years  New  Zea- 
land has  been  independent  of  outside 
sources  for  all  requirements  of  made-up 
clothing,  such  as  the  aforementioned, 
and  the  industry  is  using  an  increasing 
quantity  of  locally  produced  cloths  and 
other  materials. 

PAPER  AND  WALLBOARD 

Paper  production  is  confined  to  one 
mill  in  the  South  Island,  which  manu- 
factures kraft  wrapping  papers,  toilet 
paper,  thin  wrapping  papers,  sulphite 
tissues,  and  cheap  printing  papers. 
Annual  output  is  about  7,000  tons,  of 
which  wrapping  paper  accounts  for 
approximately  6,000  tons.  Manufac- 
ture is  from  chemical  pulp  and  local 
waste.  In  Julv,  1939,  one  mill  began 
T)roduction  of  fourteen  grades  of  chio- 
board   (reduced  to  eight  during  the 


war)  from  domestic  timber  and  im- 
ported sulphite;  it  has  a  capacity  of 
about  14,000  tons  per  year,  which  meets 
current  restricted  consumption.  In 
1941  production  was  also  begun  of  an 
insulating  softboard  with  a  thickness 
of  half  an  inch.  Output  amounts  to 
about  12,000,000  square  feet  per  year, 
a  considerable  proportion  being  for 
export  to  the  Eastern  Group  Supply 
Council, 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  BULBS 

There  are  now  two  factories  manu- 
facturing electric-light  bulbs.  Their 
combined  output  exceeds  3,000,000 
bulbs  a  year  and  is  expected  to  reach 
6,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

DEHYDRATED  FOODS 

Four  plants  of  modern  design  and 
equipment  are  producing  dehydrated 
vegetables  at  the  rate  of  43,000  tons 
annually  and  dried  apples,  the  only 
fruit  treated,  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
bushels  a  year.  Total  output  of  each 
is  being  delivered  to  the  armed  forces 
in  the  Pacific.  For  many  years  dried 
milk  has  been  a  substantial  export 
item,  going  chiefly  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

RANGES  AND  RADIOS 

Both  electric  and  gas  ranges  are  now 
manufactured  in  quantity,  precluding 
the  need  of  importation.  Practically 
all  the  materials  used  are  imported. 
Domestic  requirements  of  radios  are 
also  supplied  by  local  manufacture 
from  imported  parts  and  materials, 
both  manufacture  and  sales  being  under 
licence. 

Plywood  is  being  produced  by  three 
mills  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000,000 
square  feet  a  year,  the  timber  used 
being  mainly  pine  and  rimu.  Two 
factories,  which  began  operations  about 
the  end  of  1940,  are  turning  out  about 
150,000  rolls  of  bituminous  roofing 
fabric  a  year.  Previously  all  supolies 
of  bituminous  roofing  were  imported. 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRY 

Under  the  Industrial  Efficiency  Act, 
the  Bureau  of  Industry  may  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  certain  products, 
except  under  licence,  when  this  pro- 
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cedure  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
national,  and  individual  interest.  The 
objective  of  this  control  is  the  establish- 
ment of  efficient  industries  by  govern- 
ment aid  and  guidance.  Industries  at 
present  under  licence  include  those 
manufacturing  cement  (including  as- 
bestos cement),  dry-cell  batteries, 
bituminous  roofing,  cigarette  papers, 
footwear,  radios,  electric  ranges,  rope 
and  twine,  salt,  rubber  tires  and  tubes, 
pulp  and  paper,  nails,  macaroni,  malt 
extract,  linseed  oil  and  linseed-oil  cake; 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  fish  can- 
ning, and  the  extraction  of  medicinal 
oil  from  fish  livers  are  also  included. 

MAXUFACTURE  OF  WAR  SUPPLIES 

Xew  Zealand's  record  under  this 
heading  has  been  noteworthy,  taking 
into  consideration  her  contribution  in 
manpower  to  the  common  war  effort, 
the  lack  of  necessary  raw  materials, 
and  inexperience  in  production  of  war 
eciuipment.  For  security  reasons, 
details  are  not  available  for  publication 
but  certain  information  released  on 
exports  of  goods  made  in  New  Zealand 
afford  an  indication  of  the  Dominion's 
accomplishment. 

For  instance,  shipments  were  made 
to  Kenya  of  air-line  lubricators,  boots, 
clinometers,  great-coats,  ladders,  nails, 
petrol-driven  engines,  water  bottles, 
and  wireless  equipment.  Barbed  wire 
went  to  Java;  mechanical  lubricators 
to  Iran;  boots,  insulators,  jerseys, 
shaving  brushes,  carpenters'  cramps, 
and  timber  jacks  to  Iraq;  mortars  and 
carriers  to  Algeria.  To  the  Middle 
East  have  gone  a  wide  variety  of 
service  and  civilian  goods,  such  as 
clothing,  fire  pumps,  gelatin,  casein 
glue,  grenades,  insulators,  milk-coolers, 
nails,  winches,  instrument  itands  and 
concrete  mixers;  while  to  India  went  a 
similarly  lengthy  list  of  items,  including 
petrol  tanks,  road  rollers,  rammers, 
radio  transceivers,  centrifugal  pumps, 
rotary  pumps,  wallboard,  phenovine, 
lactose,  hydraulic  jacks,  fuses,  creosote, 
cartridges,  and  butter  churns. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Xew  Zealand  Manufacturers'  Federa- 
tion, the  Dominion,  from  October,  1942, 
to    January,    1944,    shipped    to  the 


Eastern  Group  Su|)ply  Council  goods 
weighing  28,000  tons  and  comprising 
331,700  consigned  lots.  Apart  from 
production  for  essential  civilian  needs, 
some  5,000,000  garments  have  been 
produced  for  the  armed  forces,  and 
boots  have  been  supplied  to  them  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,000,000  pairs 
annually. 

This  production  for  war  will  naturally 
have  an  effect  on  New  Zealand's 
capacity  to  produce  for  peacetime 
needs. 

Trade  Policy 

PREFERENCE  AND  RECIPROCITY 

Preference  to  British  countries  in 
respect  of  certain  commodities  was 
provided  for  in  the  earliest  tariff  in 
force  in  New  Zealand,  introduced  in 
1841.  The  amended  tariff  of  1844 
involved  the  dropping  of  this  prefer- 
ence to  British  goods,  but  two  years 
later  preference  was  again  introduced. 

In  1895  the  Customs  Duties  Reci- 
procity Act  received  Royal  Assent  and 
ratified  an  agreement,  which  had  been 
tentatively  proposed,  with  South 
Australia,  besides  giving  power  to  the 
Government  to  make  further  agree- 
ments with  the  other  Australian  states. 
In  1907  the  New  Zealand  and  South 
African  Customs  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated. A  tariff  agreement  with  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  has  been  in 
operation  since  1922,  and  with  Canada 
since  1932. 

Imperial  preference  proper  was  intro^ 
duced  in  New  Zealand  by  the  Preferen- 
tial and  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  1903, 
which  followed  the  lead  given  by 
Canada.  At  first  only  a  few  items  were 
covered  by  the  extra  duties  levied  upon 
goods  of  foreign  origin,  but  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1908  extended  this  additional 
preferential  duty  to  a  great  number  of 
items.  The  effect  of  the  1921,  1927, 
1930  and  1934  tariffs  has  been  to  widen 
the  disparity  in  the  duty  as  between 
goods  of  British  and/or  foreign  origin. 

From  October,  1925,  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements  with  respect  to  certain 
items  of  Canada-New  Zealand  trade 
were  in  force,  but  were  cancelled  in 
May,  1930. 
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Negotiations  between  Canada  and 
the  New  Zealand  Governments  bore 
fruit  in  a  trade  agreement  which  came 
into  force  in  both  countries  for  a  period 
originally  of  one  year,  as  from  May  24, 
1932.  This  agreement  has  been  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  and  is  now 
to  continue  in  force  indefinitely. 

TARIFFS 

Apart  from  obtaining  revenue,  the 
tariff  of  New  Zealand  has  the  following 
objects:  (a)  the  development  of  New 
Zealand  industries;  (5)  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  markets  for 
New  Zealand  produce;  (c)  the  encour- 
agement of  intra-Empire  trade. 

The  tariff  is  now  a  complicated 
schedule  of  duties  under  five  columns 
to  give  effect  to  the  trade  agreements 
in  force  with  various  countries.  The 
schedule  is  divided  thus:  British  prefer- 
ence; Australia,  no  surtax;  Canada, 
hable  to  surtax  unless  indicated; 
M.F.N. ,  no  surtax;  general,  liable  to 
surtax. 

Tariff  preferences  are  accorded  in 
New  Zealand  to: — 

1.  (a)  Countries  being  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  which  are  entitled  to 
be  entered  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial tariff,  otherwise  than  pursuant  to 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  made 
between  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
New  Zealand  and  His  Majesty's 
Government. in  such  respective  country; 

(b)  Countries  being  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  which  are  entitled  to 
be  entered  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial tariff  or  at  rates  other  than  those 
set  out  in  the  British  preferential  tariff, 
pursuant  to  any  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment made  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  New  Zealand  and  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  such  coun- 
tries ;  and 

2.  Countries  not  being  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of,  which  are  entitled 
under  any  Act  or  other  authority  to  be 
entered  free  of  duty  (when  otherwise 
liable  to  duty  under  the  general  tariff) 
or  at  a  lower  rate  of  dutv  than  that 
set  forth  in  the  general  tariff. 


As  a  Trade  Agreement  exists  between 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  Canadian 
goods  are  regarded  as  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  group  1(6). 

The  following  are  the  classes  of  goods 
which  are  deemed  to  be  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  countries  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  which  are  entitled 
to  be  entered  for  duty  at  British  prefer- 
ential rates: — 

(a)  Goods  wholly  the  produce  of 

such  countries; 
(6)  Goods  wholly  manufactured  in 
such  countries  from  unmanufac- 
tured raw  material  and/or  from 
one  or  more  of  the  imported 
partly  manufactured  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  enumerated  in 
the  regulations ; 
(c)  Goods  partially  manufactured  in 
such  countries,  provided  that  the 
final  process  of  manufacture  has 
been  performed  in  such  countries 
and  also  that  the  expenditure  in 
material  produced  in  such  coun- 
tries and/or  labour  performed 
within  such  countries  in  each 
article  is  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  factory  or  works  cost  of 
such  article  in  its  finished  state. 
Details  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff  are 
available    upon    request  *  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

IMPORT  CONTROL 

The  Import  Control  Regulations, 
which  came  into  force  on  December  7, 
1938,  prohibit  the-  importation  into 
New  Zealand  of  all  goods  except  under 
licence  or  unless  exemption  from  a 
licence  is  granted  by  the  Minister  of 
Customs.  Application  for  a  licence" 
must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form 
to  the  Coli»ector  of  Customs  at  the  port 
at  which  it  is  desired  to  import  the 
goods.  The  policy  generally  is  to 
ensure  that,  after  overseas  debt  com- 
mitments have  been  met  from  sterling 
funds,  the  maximum  funds  available 
will  be  provided  for  the  importation 
of  essential  commodities,  with  particular 
regard  to  the  needs  of  primary  and 
industrial  production  in  the  Dominion, 
and,  during  the  war  period,  to  the 
availability  of  supplies  and  shipping, 
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and  the  dictates  of  war  economy.  In 
the  granting  of  a  licence  under  consid- 
eration, existing  stocks  and  probable 
reqtiirements  are  taken  into  account, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  manufactur- 
ing in  New  Zealand  goods  which  were 
formerly  imported.  A  further  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  policy  has  been  the 
desire  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
preference  to  goods  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture. 

To  the  end  of  1940  the  issue  of 
import  licences  was  for  six-month 
periods.  During  this  period  the  con- 
servation of  exchange  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  considerable 
success  was  achieved.  All  non-essen- 
tials and  goods  of  a  type  produced 
locally  were  either  prohibited  entry  or 
restricted.  Concessions  were  made  to 
importers  who  could  find  their  own 
overseas  exchange  without  calling  on 
their  banks.  After  that  all  overseas 
funds  were  frozen,  and  an  import 
licence  and  exchange  permit  became, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

The  succeeding  years  each  marked 
a  licensing  period  and  witnessed  an 
increasing  measure  of  control  of  im- 
ports, due  consideration  being  given  to 
the  needs  of  growing  secondary  indus- 
tries of  national  importance.  There 
was  also  introduced  the  svstem  of 
cjovernment  bulk  purchases  for  distri- 
l)ution  hv  various  recosinized  importers. 
Bulk  purchases  are  no  longer  on  the 


former  scale,  since  many  items  con- 
cerned are  off  the  critical  list.  Govern- 
ment control  is,  of  course,  exercised 
over  the  procurement  and  distribution 
of  goods  under  lend-lease  and  mutual 
aid. 

Import  control  still  heavily  restricts 
the  free  flow  of  imports,  protects  any 
industry  deemed  capable  of  operating 
successfully,  eliminates  all  non-essen- 
tial and  luxury  lines,  and  attends  to 
the  needs  of  industry  and  individuals 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion's 
rationing  program  and  restricted  war 
economy. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

In  any  disctission  of  exchange  control 
it  should  be  first  mentioned  that  £100 
sterling  is  equal  to  £125  New  Zealand 
currency;  this  has  been  the  rate  since 
1934. 

Under  the  Finance  Emergency 
Regulations  of  1940,  the  export  of 
money  and  securities  from  New  Zea- 
land is  prohibited  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  as  well  as  foreign 
currency,  belonging  to  any  New  Zea- 
land resident,  must  be  offered  for  sale 
to  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

The  regulations  empower  the  Min- 
ister to  take  over  any  overseas  securi- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  financial  position  of  the  Dominion, 
at  a  price  not  les^  than  the  market 
value  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 


MAIL  SERVICE  TO  DENMARK,  ITALY,  ESTONIA, 
LATVIA,  LITHUANIA,  POLAND  AND  FINLAND 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
is-ned  the  following  notices  respecting 
mail  services  to  Denmark.  Italy,  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Finlanrl. 

Denmark 

Air  mail  may  again  be  posted  for 
transmission  to  Denmark  and  will  be 
forwarded  by  trans-Atlantic  air  mail, 
via  England,  for  dispatch  from  that 
country  by  air  to  Sweden,  thence  by 
surface  transport.  The  po-tage  rate  for 
this  air  mail  will  be  40  cents  per  half- 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 


Italy 

The  restricted  mail  service  from 
Canada  to  Italy  has  now  been  extended 
to  the  provinces  of  Udine,  Trento  and 
Bolzano.  The  limited  service  now  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  of  Italy,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  except  the  prov- 
inces of  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Fiume  and 
Pola. 

The  conditions  outlined  in  the  notice 
published  in  Cnm/mercial  Intelligeyice 
Journal  No.  2136  (January  6,  1945), 
page  19,  still  apply. 
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Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Poland 

Effective  July  7,  letters  not  exceeding 
one  ounce  and  non-illustrated  postcards 
will  be  accepted  for  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Poland  (except  the  prov- 
inces of  Pomorze  and  Kotowice).  Busi- 
ness communications  are  restricted  to 
those  ascertaining  facts  and  exchanging 
informa+ion.  Illustrated  postcards  are 
not  admissible.  There  is  no  air  mail, 
registration,  money  order  or  parcel  post 
service.  The  postage  rates  are  5  cents 
for  letters  and  3  cents  for  postcards. 

Finland 

With  reference  to  previous  notices  in 
regard  to  the  mail  service  to  Finland, 


letters  and  non-illustrated  postcards  up 
to  a  maximum  weight  of  2  ounces  will 
now  be  accepted  for  transmission  by 
surface  route.  Business  communica- 
tions are  still  restricted  to  those  ascer- 
taining facts  and  exchanging  informa- 
tion. The  following  postage  rates 
apply: 

Surface  Mail. — Letters,  5  oents  for 
the  first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce  (limit  2  ounces)  ;  non- 
illustrated  postcards,  3  cents  each. 

Air  Mail. — Surface  route  to  England 
thence  onward  by  air,  10  cents  each 
ounce ;  entire  route  by  air,  40  cents  each 
half-ounce. 

No  registration,  money  order  or  par- 
cel post  service  is  yet  available. 


WAR  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  CLYDE 


By  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust,  the 
Chairman  revealed  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  Clyde's  wartime  achievements 
in  the  handling  of  ships  and  in  ship- 
building. 

Much  of  the  work  done  at  ports  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  (outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trust)  was  more 
spectacular  because  it  was  open  to  the 
public  gaze,  whereas  the  work  that 
went  on  in  Glasgow  Harbour  was  done 
behind  barricades  and  barbed  wire. 
But  Glasgow  handles  some  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  cargoes  which 
reached  and  left  the  Clyde. 

Ship  Movements 

The  number  of  ship  movements,  each 
requiring  the  services  of  a  pilot — some 
200,000  in  five  and  a  half  years — needs 
no  comment.  The  war  tonnages  of 
cargo  approached  a  ton  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain.  Well 
over  3,000  ships  of  a  total  of  14,000,000 
gross  tons  used  the  dry  docks. 

These  astonishing  figures  for  Glas- 
gow will  be  surprising  even  to  those 
who  had  occasion  to  witness  the  great 
concentration  of  hundreds  of  ships 
anchored  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 


river  opposite  Greenock,  Gourock  and 
in  the  Gareloch.  At  regular  intervals 
these  included  such  liners  as  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  Mary  (con- 
verted into  troopships)  down  to  the 
lowliest  tramp,  and  the  newest  battle- 
ship down  to  the  minesweeper. 

The  ports  of  this  country  would 
naturally  be  number  one  target  for  the 
enemy,  but  relatively  small  damage 
was  done  to  the  quays  and  harbour 
installations  of  the  Clyde,  although 
there  was  immense  destruction  of 
houses  and  loss  of  life  at  Clydebank 
and  Greenock  in  particular,  and  scat- 
tered damage  in  Glasgow  itself  and  in 
neighbouring  places. 

Oibserving  that  the  greatest  British 
shipbuilding  yards  (as  is  already  well- 
known)  were  on  the  Clyde,  Mr.  William 
Cuthbert,  the  Chairm^an,  stated  that 
official  figures  of  new  naval  and  mer- 
chant ships  built  during  the  war  would 
show  more  tonnage  to  have  been  built 
on  the  Clyde  than  anywhere  else  in  the. 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  yards  in 
the  stretch  of  the  river  from  Glasgow  to 
Clydebank  were  well  in  the  lead.  They 
also  played  an  important  part  in  arm- 
ing and  fitting  defensive  equipment 
on  merchant  ships  and  in  repairing  a 
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large  number  of  vessels.  The  very 
largest  warships  and  aircraft-carriers 
were  built  in  these  yards. 

Output  of  Ships 

The  information  made  public  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Clyde  Trust  follows 
some  facts  revealed  towards  the  end  of 
March.  These  show  that,  although  the 
Clyde  shipyards  have  been  engaged 
m_ainly  in  building  warships  and  in  re- 
pair work,  especially  since  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  their 
merchant  shipping  output  during  the 
war  years  has  been  impressive.  During 
the  five  years  1940-44  the  number  of 
merchant  vessels  launched  was  284, 
with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of 
1.526,087.  This  is  an  annual  average 
of  305,217  tons,  as  compared  with  an 
annual  average  of  330J36  tons  for  the 
four  pre-war  years  1935-38. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  following  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
in  December,  1941,  Mr.  Churchill  and 
President  Roosevelt  agreed  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  concentrate 
predominantly  on  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels  and  that  the  United  States 


should  supply  the  bulk  of  the  United 
Nations'  merchant  shipping  require- 
ments. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  during  the  war  period 
to  the  end  of  June  last,  completed  722 
major  war  vessels,  1,386  Mosquito 
craft,  and  3,636  other  craft. 

The  types  of  merchant  vessels  chiefly 
constructed  on  the  Clyde  during  the 
period  have  been  cargo  ships,  cargo 
liners,  and  tankers. 

All  this  immense  output  of  warships 
and  merchant  ships,  on  the  Clyde  and 
in  other  areas  in  Britain,  has  been  ac- 
complished under  black-out  conditions, 
depletion  of  normal  skilled  labour,  and 
entry  into  the  industry  of  workers,  in- 
cluding women,  with  little  previous 
knowledge  or  experience  of  the  ship- 
building craft. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  ship- 
building yards  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Scotland,  including  those  at  Dundee, 
Burnti-land,  Leith  and  Aberdeen,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  1940-44  inclu- 
sive, produced  146  merchant  vessels  of 
a  total  of  508,692  tons.  In  these  dis- 
tricts also  there  were  large  outputs  of 
warship  tonnage. 


REVISED  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  TRADING  WITH 

THE  ENEMY 


Notice  re  Channel  Islands,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Greece,  Luxemhourg, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Phillipine  Islands,  and  Yugoslavia 

Under  date  July  7,  1945,  the  Under 
Secretarv  of  State  of  Canada  has  issued 


the  following  notice: 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Revised  Regulations  Respecting 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943)  hereby 
gives  notice  that,  subject  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  trade  may  be  resumed  with 
persons  residing  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Yugoslavia; 
and  this  notice  shall  constitute  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
re-open  trade  with  persons  residing  in 
the  said  territories.  Any  person  who 
engages  in  such  trade  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  trading  with  the  enemy 
but   such   persons   are   advised  that, 


owing  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  and 
foreign  exchange  problems,  difficulties 
may  be  encountered. 

The  permission  hereby  given  shall 
apply  only  to  transactions  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  this  notice;  and  any 
property  which  shall  have  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  acting  in  his  capacity 
as  Custodian  under  and  by  virtue  of 
any  regulations  respecting  trading  with 
the  enemy  shall  continue  to  be  so 
vested,  notwithstanding  the  permission 
hereby  given,  and  the  property  shall 
continue  under  his  control  until  it  is 
expressly  released  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Revised  Regulations  Respecting 
Trading  with  the  Encmv  (1943). 

Dated  at  Ottawa  this  7th  day  of 
Julv.  1945. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Chile 

Public  Finance 

AV'hen  requesting  budget  estimates 
from  the  several  Chilean  Go\^ernment 
departments  for  the  year  1946,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  stated  that  the 
Chilean  governmental  financial  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time  showed  im- 
provement over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1944,  although  actual  figures 
were  not  supplied.  The  Minister  also 
added  that  the  President  had  stated 
that  in  future  foreign  exchange  would 
only  be  granted  for  those  products 
which  are  of  the  greatest  national 
necessity.  It  was  also  announced  that 
a  plan  was  in  preparation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  import  quotas. 

Exchange  Situation 

Although  it  is  currently  reported  that 
Chile  has  United  States  dollar  exchange 
holdings  of  upwards  of  185,000,000,  the 
authorities  appear  to  be  following  a 
policy  of  conservation,  in  order  to  use 
this  exchange  only  to  meet  require- 
m.ents  considered  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  The  opinion  held 
in  some  quarters  is  that  Chile's  position 
with  reference  to  total  exchange  for  the 
next  year  or  so  may  be  considered 
favourable,  with  an  anticipated  greater 
favourable  balance  of  trade. 

Building  Activities 

Projected  building  in  Chile  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  current 
year  is  235,000  square  metres;  this  com- 
pares with  224,000  square  metres  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1944  and 
181,000  square  metres  for  the  January- 
April  period  of  1943.  The  estimates 
involved  in  the  above  are  given  at  306,- 
000,000  Chilean  pesos  for  the  1945 
period,  this  return  comparing  with  271,- 
000,000  pesos  for  that  of  1944  and  171,- 
000,000  pesos  for  January-April  of 
1943. 

Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 

The  wholesale  price  (1913  equals 
100)  index  tood  at  876.9  in  the  period 


under  review  as  against  803.8  for  April, 
1944,  and  809.2  for  April  1943.  The 
averages  for  the  January-April  periods 
were  870.4  for  1945,  779.2  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1944,  and  805  .'3 
for  the  similar  period  of  1943. 

The  cost-of-living  index  (base, 
March,  1928,  ecjuals  100)  has  incrased 
as  follows:  April,  1945,  is  shown  at 
421.0;  that  for  April,  1944,  at  381.6; 
and  for  April,  1943,  it  was  350.7. 

Gasoline  Supply  Situation 

During  June  there  was  an  acute 
shortage  of  gasoline  in  Chile,  which 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  all  private 
automobiles  from  the  roads  by  govern- 
ment order  and  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  on  transportation  services 
by  buses,  which  greatly  disturbed  the 
transit  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

New  Zealand 

Dairy  Output 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Auckland,  reports 
that  good  climatic  conditions,  '  which 
made  for  excellent  pastures  over  the 
greater  part  of  New  Zealand's  autumn, 
held  dairy  production  at  a  high  level 
throughout  the  Dominion.  For  eight 
months  of  the  current  season  (August, 
1944,  to  April,  1945)  butterfat  produc- 
tion was  approximately  136,500'  tons 
as  against  119,400  tons  for  the  same 
period  of  last  season.  With  this  increase 
of  over  14  per  cent  in  output,  the  indus- 
try has  more  than  attained  its  wartime 
food  production  goal  of  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  over  last  season's  output. 

The  butterfat  output  in  March  of 
this  year  rose  well  above  that  of  March, 
1944,  although  the  increase  was  not  so 
marked  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  over-all  production  for  the 
Dominion  in  March  was  nearly  18  per 
cent  over*  the  figure  for  the  similar 
period  in  1944.  Over  20,000  more  tons 
of  butter  and  10,000  more  tons  of 
cheese  than  was  produced  in  the  1944 
season  have  been  recorded  for  this  year. 
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IxDi'SiRiAL  Surveys 

The  Organization  for  National  Devel- 
opment in  New  Zealand  is  carrying  out 
a  survey  of  likely  post-war  develop- 
ments in  manufacturing  industries  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
measures  designed  to  secure  the  suc- 
cessful transition  of  wartime  to  peace- 
time production  and  to  ensure  that  con- 
ditions of  full  employment  will  be 
facilitated  after  the  war. 

To  this  end  a  questionnaire  has  been 
posted  to  all  manufacturers  requesting 
information  about  manpower  to  assist 
the  Rehabilitation  Department  in  plan- 
ning for  the  requirements  of  returning 
servicemen.  Details  of  projects  for  new 
buildings  for  industrial  undertakings 
liave  also  been  requested  to  assist  the 
^lini^try  of  Works  in  planning  con- 
struction activities.  Every  facility  in 
the  way  of  materials  and  labour  will  be 
extended  to  industrialists  for  their  con- 
struction projects. 

Information  is  also  asked  regarding 
the  future  requirements  of  new  plant 
and  machinery  to  ensure  that  an  ade- 
Cjiiate  proportion  of  overseas  funds  is 
earmarked  to  cover  such  costs  and  thus 
to  allow  industrial  expansion  to  proceed 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

Industrial  Research 

To  assist  industry  in  the  post-war 
period  to  meet  many  problems  of  re- 
search, the  New  Zealand  Manufac- 
turers' Federation,  in  conjunction  with 
tlie  Dominion's  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  Department,  has  set  up  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Manu- 
facturers' Research  Committee.  This 
committee  will  serve  all  manufacturers. 
The  major  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  to 
be  made  available  to  manufacturers 
through  the  committee  are  in  library 
and  information  service,  chemical  lab- 
oratories, physical  and  engineering 
laboratories,  and  the  result  of  study  in 
inrin-tric'i]  psychology. 

Sterling  Balances 

A  new  peak  has  been  reached  in  New 
Zealand's  sterling  overseas  exchange 
held  in  London.  A  further  increase  in 


Marcli  and  April  has  brought  the  total 
to  £48,478,379  sterling;  the  previous 
record  figure  was  £48,342,430  sterling 
as  of  March  12  last.  The  present  total 
is  £18,871,000  higher  than  that  at  the 
saine  df\ie  a  year  ago  and,  in  compari- 
son with  the  corresponding  date  in 
1939,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  £43,880.- 
000. 

Peru 

Impori  s  of  Wallpaper  Reduced 

Imports  of  wallpaper  into  Peru  have 
dropped  more  than  75  per  cent  in  vol- 
ume and  over  50  per  cent  in  value  in 
the  past  ten  years.  Wallpaper  is  not 
manufactured  domestically.  Imports 
have  decreased  from  184,139  kilograms, 
valued  at  170,392  soles,  in  1935  to 
24,149  kilograms,  valued  at  77,456 
soles,  in  1944. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  decade, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain 
supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  al- 
though Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Lith- 
uania, Chile,  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  France  also  shipped  varying 
amounts.  No  breakdown  of  figures  for 
1944  is  available  at  this  time,  but  in 
1942  and  1943  Canada  and  the  United 
States  became  the  principal  suppliers. 

The  growing  use  of  painted  walls 
may  account  in  part  for  the  sharp  de- 
cline in  imports. 

Electrification  Plans 

The  Peruvian  Congress  has  approved 
a  bill  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  13,- 
000,000  soles  ($2,000,000  United  States 
currency  )  to  finance  a  comprehensive 
electrification  scheme  in  the  Chimbote 
Bay-Santa  River  region,  according  to 
the  Peruvian  press.  Plans  are  being 
drafted  by  a  Lima  engineering  firm. 
The  annual  appropriation  may  be  spent 
directly  on  construction  and  develop- 
ment work  or  may  be  used  to  service 
loans  up  to  approximately  160,000,000' 
soles.  More  than  one-tenth  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  will  be  utilized  for 
the  carrying  out  of  engineering  studies 
v.ud  surveys  necessary  to  lay  the  ground 
work  for  the  proposed  program,  which, 
according  to  estimates,  will  take  twenty 
years  to  complete. 
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The  plan  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
130,000.000  soles  (U.S.  $20,000,000)  for 
the  construction  of  an  iron-and-steel 
plant  at  Chimbote  and  the  completion 
of  the  Canon  del  Pato  hydro-electric 
nlant  with  a  total  capacity  of  167,000 
horsepower.  This  plant  will  make  elec- 
tricity available  to  the  entire  region 
around  the  Santa  River. 

Plans  for  the  more  distant  future 
include  the  construction  of  large  hydro- 
electric plants  at  the  Pongo  de  Man- 
seriche  in  northern  Peru  and'  at  Pongor 
on  the  great  bend  of  the  Mantaro. 
Studies  will  be  made  concerning  pos- 
sible hydro-electric  development  in  the 
Lake  Titicaca  region  and  in  the  terri- 
tories adjacent  to  the  Bolivian  and 
Chilean  frontiers.  In  the  event  that 
development  in  these  areas  should  be 

MARKET  IN 

From  the  British 

Like  all  South  American  countries, 
Colombia  experienced  exceptional  war- 
time activity  in  the  export  trade 
(owing,  in  Colombia's  case,  mainly  to 
North  American  demand  for  coffee  at 
high  prices)  and,  due  to  the  difficulties 
m  obtaining  imports,  there  resulted 
very  high  favourable  trade  balances 
which  led  in  turn  to  internal  inflation- 
ary problems.  AVith  large  surplus  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  little  in 
the  way  of  imports  to  buy,  this  infla- 
tionary tendency  was  inevitable,  and  is 
shown  by  the  following  indices  as  at 
December  31,  1944,  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  at  end- 1939  added 
in  parentheses:— circulating  medium, 
208,000,000  pesos  (88,000,000);  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  'reserves  of  the 
Central  Bank,  277,000,000  pesos  (42,- 
000,000)  ;  bank  loans,  262,000,000  pesos 
(140,000,000) ;  bank  deposits,  319,000,- 
000  pesos  (116,000,000)  ;  internal  price 
index — on  the  basis  of  Januarv,  1935= 
100—225  (137).  Total  imports  in  1944 
were  around  154,000,000  pesos  (against 
183,000.000  pesos  in  1939)  ;  exports. 
180,000,000  pesos  (177,000,000);  and 
bank  clearances,  2,635,000,000  pesos 
(1,070,000,000). 


carried  to  completion,  rural  electrifica- 
^'on  will  have  been  extended  to  most  of 
the  Republic. 

Phillipine  Islands 

Rubber  Available 

Three  rubber  plantations  in  the  Phil- 
lipines  are  in  fairly  good  condition, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  preparation,  tapping  of  the  trees 
could  be  started.  Some  portable  equip- 
ment used  in  preparing  the  rubber  for 
shipment  was  buried  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Japanese  and  it  was  found  to  be 
in  good  condition  when  it  was  dug  up 
after  the  liberation  of  the  island  of 
Basilan.  Certain  supplies  were  needed, 
but  when  the  plantations  are  again  in 
working  order,  crude  rubber  amounting 
to  150  tons  a  month  could  be  shipped. 

COLOMBIA 

Export  Gazette 

There  are  already  signs-  that — again 
as  in  the  case  of  other  South  American 
countries — Colombia's  large  favourable 
balance  of  payments  is  tending  to  fall 
and  that  this  decline  may  become  more 
steep  now  that  hostilities  in  Europe 
have  ceased.  Colombia,  however, 
appears  to  be  sharing  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  South  American  countries 
to  utilize  the  existing  large- balances  of 
foreign  currencies  in  a  wise  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  to  pay  for  the  import  of 
essential  capital  goods  and  to  discrim- 
inate against  the  funds  being  frittered 
away  in  luxury  articles  or  even  some 
consumer  goods.  Among  recent  signi- 
ficant pointers  in  this  direction  is  that 
the  compulsory  subscription  by  Colom- 
bia firms  to  two-year  Government  cer- 
tificates has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned, whilst  existing  certificates  may 
either  be  cashed  in  full  at  due  date  or 
up  to  50  per  cent  immediately  if  the 
funds  are  required  to  import  machin- 
ery or  raw  materials.  Also,  following 
upon  a  substantial  increase  of  imports 
into  Colombia  over  recent  months,  the 
Exchange  Control  Board  reintroduced 
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the  stipulation  (suspended  since  April, 
1943)  that  importers  must  deposit  with 
the  Stabilization  Fund  the  equivalent 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  appli- 
cations for  import  permits.  Finally, 
this  was  followed  on  June  1,  1945,  by 
the  reintroduction  of  the  system  of  clas- 
sification of  imports  into  various  cate- 
gories (introduced  in  April,  1940,  but 
sus])ended  in  April,  1944)  with  the 
addition  of  a  preferential  category  for 
machinery,  tools,  construction  mate- 
rials, transport  vehicles  and  spare  parts. 
Xo  differential  exchange  rates  will  be 
established,  but  importers  must  make 
deposits  scaled  up  to  20  per  cent  for 
the  fourth  category  when  obtaining 
import  licences.  The  object  of  the  mea- 
sure is  to  avoid  rapicl  deflation  and 
congestion  of  ports  and  communications 
as  well  as  the  injudicious  use  of  accu- 
mulated exchange  reserves,  although 
]irobably  adequate  exchange  is  avail- 
able for  all  likely  requirements. 

In  order  to  estimate  post-war  trends, 
the  effect  of  international  conditions 
upon  Colombia's  economy  during  the 
past  few  years  may  be  briefly  traced. 
Between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  end  of  the  year  1941, 
imports  were  chiefly  from  the  U.S.A. 
(that  country  being  the  only  then 
remaining  important  source  of  supply) 
and,  whilst  goods  cost  more,  they  were 
fairly  easily  obtainable.  The  loss  of 
Europoars  markets  caused  coffee  prices 
to  fall  to  unremunerative  low  levels 
from  which,  however,  they  were 
steadily  rescued  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1940  regulating  import  cjuotas 
into  the  U.S.  market.  Commencing  with 
the  early  months  of  1942  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  situation.  Im- 
portation from  the  U.S.A.  became  in- 
creasingly difficult,  for  reasons  both  of 
supply  and  transport;  buying  from 
Brazil,  Argentina,  etc.,  compensated 
inade<4uately.  Coftee  prices  held  at  U.S. 
"ceilings,"  because  demand  increased 
as  world  production  diminished  and 
Colombia's  geographical  position  gave 
her  advantages  over  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  balance  of  trade  and  con- 
sequentl}^  of  international  payments 
thus  swung  heavily  ov(  r  in  Colombia's 
f't'T'ir-,  and  foreign  exchange  balances 


were  additionally  increased  by  greater 
sums  spent  on  exploration  work  by  oil 
companies  and  by  some  "refugee"  capi- 
tal. Because  these  phenomena  seemed 
temporary,  the  Government  held  the 
rate  of  exchange  pegged  at  U.S.  $1  = 
Col.  $1.75.  This  policy  impUed  abnor- 
mal expansion  of  the  circulating  med- 
ium, and  became  a  more  potent  factor 
than  the  internal  economy  in  determin- 
ing its  volume.  In  other  words,  infla- 
tion set  in.  The  Government  endea- 
voured to  stop  prices  from  soaring  by 
"freezing"  out  of  circulation  since  June, 
1943,  some  50,000,000  pesos  and  by 
instituting  a  price  control.  The  expan- 
sion of  credit  was  discouraged.  The 
effect  of  these  measures  was  only  par- 
tial. As  a  result,  commerce  made  large 
profits  on  decreasing  turnovers.  Indus- 
try was  similarly  placed,  though  much 
expansion  was  achieved  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  new  machinery, 
raw  materials,  etc.  Profits  which  could 
not  be  ploughed  back  into  the  various 
enterprises  were  invested  in  real  estate, 
stocks  and  shares,  etc.  The  latter  mar- 
kets therefore  showed  greatly  enhanced 
values. 

Amidst  all  this  apparent  prosperity, 
the  state  of  the  national  finances  be- 
came definitely  unsatisfactory,  princi- 
pally because  of  a  serious  diminution  in 
custom-house  receipts,  the  chief  source 
of  revenue,  whilst  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment services  rose  steeply.  The  scale 
of  direct  taxation  was  twice  adjusted 
but  to  an  insuflicient  extent  to  meet 
the  emergency,  also  the  effects  of  such 
adjustments  on  increased  earnings  are 
not  felt  till  much  later.  Deficits  have, 
therefore,  been  met  out  of  internal  bond 
issues  which  had  to  be  made  of  com- 
pulsory subscription  in  order  to  ensure 
their  flotation.  Another  disquieting 
feature  was  the  growing  difficulty  of 
maintaining  internal  transport,  due  to 
lack  of  units  and  repair  materials.  Gen- 
eral shortages  were  thus  aggravated  by 
recurring  regional  scarcities. 

Whilst  general  conditions  remain 
substantially  unchanged  from  those 
outlined  above,  two  main  factors  have 
operated  during  recent  months  to  arrest 
the  inflationary  trend.  First,  imports — 
and  therefore  payments  abroad — have 
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increased  substantially;  secondly,  coffee 
exports  were  suspended  for  a  period 
during  which  representations  were  made 
to  the  U.S.A.  to  raise  ceiling  prices 
there.  As  a  result,  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  increase  in  the  reserA'-es  of  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  as  also  the  note  cir- 
culation. The  rise  in  commodity  prices, 
however,  has  as  yet  merely  slowed 
down,  mainly  because  of  internal  trans- 
port difficulties  which  appear  to  be 
approaching  a  critical  stage. 

Although  the  course  of  international 
events  renders  the  outlook  obscure,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
reversal  to  more  normal  conditions  will 
occur  very  gradually  in  most  directions. 
The  Government,  at  any  rate,  is  doing 
what  it  can  to  ensure  a  gradual  process 
in  the  inevitable  changes.  It  is  aware 
that,  unhealthy  as  the  inflation  is,  a  too 
rapid  deflation  would  be  dangerous,  also 
that  care  must  be  exercised  to  ensure 
that  the  best  possible  use  is  made  of  the 
large  excess  reserves  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Whilst  all  requisite  funds  will 
undoubtedly  be  spared  in  solving  the 
transport  problem  and  in  obtaining  new 
machinery  to  augment  and  replace  the 
overworked  machines  in  field  and  fac- 
tory, these  exchange  reserves  will  be 
protected  against  being  dissipated  on 
luxury  or  unnecessary  articles  as  far 
as  possible.  The  future  of  coffee  is  less 
predictable.  The  U.S.A.  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  large  customer  for 
a  long  while  to  come,  and  after  the  war 
Colombia's  geographical  advantages 
will  largely  disappear.  Nevertheless, 
statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
no  immediate  danger  of  overproduction. 
In  short,  whilst  long-term  predictions 
cannot  be  attempted,  it  may  be  thought 
that,  once  immediate  reactions — largely 


psychological — to  the  end  of  hostilities 
have  passed,  conditions  should  remain 
on  the  whole  favourable,  with  a  gra- 
dual deflationary  tendency  moderated 
by  release  of  frozen  funds  and  so  forth. 

Although  Colombia  possesses  prac- 
tically no  frozen  sterling  balances,  there 
exist  no  barriers  to  the  employment  of 
other  resources  in  the  purchase  of 
United  Kingdom  goods  and  undoubt- 
edly a  very  marked  desire  exists  to  do 
so.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the 
priority  in  Colombia's  needs,  every 
opportunity  exists  there  for  British  ex- 
porters to  do  good  business.  Although 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
tinued negligible  during  the  past  six 
months,  for  some  time  past  British  ex- 
porters have  been  renewing  contacts 
and  even  accepting  orders  for  comple- 
tion at  indeterminate  future  dates. 

Before  the  war  Colombia  was  an  im- 
portant market  for  British  goods  (par- 
ticularly textiles),  and  in  the  year  1939 
(when  the  average  sterling  exchange 
rate  was  8.76  pesos=£l)  imports  of 
textiles  from  Great  Britain  were  worth 
10,824,000  pesos  against  textile  imports 
from  the  U.S.A.  worth  9,477,000  pesos. 
The  values  of  the  other  leading  lines  of 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1939,  with  those  from  the  U.S.A.  added 
in  parentheses,  were  as  follows: — spin- 
ning yarns,  899,000  pesos  (1,250,000); 
machinery,  1,209,000  pesos  (22,732,- 
000);  metals,  481,000  pesos  (5,944,- 
000)  ;  chemicals,  drugs,  ,etc.,  2,494,000 
pesos  (10,974,000);  hardware,  etc.,  1,- 
007,000  pesos  (11,953,000);  whisky, 
1,004,000  pesos  (nil)  ;  rubber  articles 
(including  tires),  127,000  pesos  (3,453,- 
000)  ;  paper  and  paper  products,  194,- 
000  pesos  (1,556,000);  transport  ve- 
hicles, 198,000  pesos  (15,340,000). 


WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

From  the  Monthly  Review  in  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 


Despite  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  prospects  for  the  spring  wheat  crop 
are  generally  good  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  while  the  winter 
wheat  crop  in  the  latter  country  is  in 
excellent  condition.  Since  harvesting 
operations  are  now  in  full  swing  in 


the  American  Southwest,  the  period 
within  which  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  can  adversely  affect  the  im- 
portant winter  wheat  crop  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  spring  wheat 
crop  is  making  good  progress  in  AVest- 
ern  Canada  despite  dry  conditions  in 
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central  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  The 
combination  of  this  favourable  crop 
outlook  and  a  prospective  carryover  in 
the  two  countries  of  635  million 
to  675  million  bushels  of  old  wheat 
at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  gives  little 
cause  for  concern  over  supplies  in 
1945-46. 

Recent  rains  have  fallen  in  many 
parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  and, 
although  warm  weather  is  needed 
everywhere,  as  well  as  more  moisture, 
the  crop  is  generally  showing  promise. 
Spotty  germination  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  weeds  were  caused  by  prolonged  cool 
weather.  Although  the  retarded  de- 
velopment of  the  wheat  plant  is  causing 
concern  over  possible  frost  damage  in 
the  fall,  the  date  of  maturity  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  weather 
conditions  during  the  summer.  Prairie 
farmers  have  marketed  about  317  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  since  the  first 
of  August,  1944,  and  the  railways  have 
managed  to  move  an  even  larger 
volume  out  of  the  country  elevators 
during  this  same  period.  Delivery 
quotas  have  now  been  suspended  until 
the  end  of  the  present  crop  year,  giv- 
ing farmers  a  chance  to  market  their 
old  wheat  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
the  new  14-bushel  maximum. 

The  total  wheat  crop  in  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  be  near  1,085 
million  bushels,  the  largest  crop  ever 
produced  in  that  country.  Over  797 
million  bushels  will  be  winter  wheat, 
and  the  combines  are  already  moving 
through  it.  Although  the  harvesting 
of  spring  wheat  will  not  get  under  way 
for  another  month  and  a  half,  above- 
average  yields  are  anticipated.  The  first 
appraisal  of  the  condition  of  this  crop 
placed  the  probable  output  at  287 
million  bushels,  which,  while  not  as 
large  as  the  harvests  of  1943  and  1944, 
is  still  nearly  100  million  bushels  above 
average. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  afs 
the  two  major  wheat-exporting  coun- 
tries nearest  Europe- and  with  a  surplus 
of  wheat,  are  now  moving  this  bread 
grain  overseas  as  rapiflly  as  transporta- 
tion and  port  capacity  will  permit. 
With  only  six  weeks  of  the  crop  year 


remaining,  Canada  has  exported  nearly 
288  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.  Since  the  Canadian  wheat  sur- 
plus available  for  export  or  carryover 
during  the  current  crop  year  was  about 
630  million  bushels,  it  now  appears  that 
year-end  stocks  will  be  between  285 
million  and  300  million  bushels.  A 
carryover  of  this  size  would  be  moder- 
ately below  the  356  million  bushels  of 
old  wheat  on  hand  at  July  31  a  year 
ago  and  the  lowest  since  1939. 

The  reduced  carryover  in  Canada 
may  be  largely  offset  by  increased 
stocks  in  the  United  States,  which 
are  expected  to  range  from  350  million 
to  375  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
316  milhon  bushels  at  July  1,  1944.  In 
view  of  the  favourable  prospects  for 
the  United  States  harvesting  another 
billion  bushel  wheat  crop  in  1945,  it 
is  now  expected  that  the  carryover  of 
old  wheat  at  July  1,  1946,  will  again 
show  a  moderate  increase,  despite 
large-scale  exports  and  continued 
heavy  domestic  use.  The  carryover  of 
old  wheat  in  Canada  in  midsummer  of 
1946,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to 
be  still  further  reduced  in  the  light  of 
smaller  plantings  this  spring  and  the 
present  heavy  export  program  which 
is  scheduled  to  extend  into  the  new 
crop  year. 

The  seeding  of  the  new  wheat  crop 
in  Argentina  is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  there  are  indications  that  this 
year's  acreage  will  exceed  the  15-4 
million  acres  which  were  seeded  a  year 
ago.  Weather  conditions  have  been 
only  moderately  favourable,  seeding 
being  held  up  in  some  areas  by  lack 
of  rain  and  continued  cool  weather. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  exportable  surplus  of 
wheat  being  held  in  Argentina,  as  no 
official  estimate  of  stocks  has  been 
issued  recently.  If  known  exports  and 
domestic  requirements  are  deducted 
from  total  supplies,  however,  it  appears 
that  Argentina  now  holds  about  170 
million  bushels  of  wheat  over  and 
above  domestic  requirements.  Exports 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  have  been 
averaging  about  8^  million  bushels  a 
month  since  December  1,  the  beginning 
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of  the  Argentine  crop  year.  During 
recent  weeks  export  offerings  have  been 
light,  apparently  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  accumulating  suf- 
ficient wheat  at  the  ports  to  meet 
export  demands.  The  current  shortage 
of  coal  and  fuel  oils  is  said  to  have 
lowered  the  capacity  of  the  railways 
to  the  point  where  Argentina  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  her  present  rate 
of  overseas  wheat  shipments. 

Although  heavy  rains  have  fallen 
over  large  areas  in  Australia,  moisture 
reserves  in  the  soil  are  very  low  as  a 


result  of  the  prolonged  drought.  It  is 
now  hoped  that  about  11-7  million 
acres  may  be  seeeded  to  wheat,  which 
will  bring  the  acreage  almost  back  to 
the  pre-war  average.  The  realization 
of  normal  yields  on  an  acreage  of  this 
size  would  result  in  a  crop  of  about 
140  miUion  bushels.  However,  short- 
ages of  phosphate  fertilizer  may  lower 
yields  somewhat.  A  harvest  of  140 
million  bushels  would  permit  restora- 
tion of  a  reserve  carryover  and  the 
resumption  of  exports  on  a  limited 
scale. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  June  2,  1945: 

Total  Keduction  in         Used  by  Canada  to 

World  Duty  from  June  2,  1945 

Unit  Quota  1930  Tariff  Act     Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk   Gal.        3,000.000        6 J  to  3^c  per  gal.       13,086  0.4 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream   Gal.        1,500.000  SG^/io  to  28%oc.  382  _   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish   Lb.       17,668,311        2J  to  Ifc.  per  lb.    16,439,040$  93.0 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes   Bu.        1,500,000  75  to  37ic.  Quota  filled 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.        1,000,000  75  to  60c.  Quota  filled 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944      Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.        1,727,242  Free  684,387  39.6 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 

whole  furs  and  skins  No.         100,000         50  to  35%  ad val.        43,991t  43.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

Tails  Piece  5.000  50  to  35%  ad  val.     

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945, 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period  May  1 
to  June  2,  1945,  imports  totalled  2,906.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  statement  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by  Canada. 

t  This  figure  includes  fish  from  other  countries  as  well  as  Canada.  The  statement  by 
the  Treasury  Department  gives  no  indication  of  the  proportion  of  these  imports  supplied 
by  Canada. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED      exempted  from  the  requirement  of  an 
By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.     export    permit    when    shipped  from 
121,"  effective  July  16,  1945,  agricul-     Canada  to  any  part  of  the  British 
tural  implements  and  machinery  are     Empire  or  to  the  United  States. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  16,  1945 

The  Forei^"n  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  16,  1945,  and  for  the  wieek  ending 
^Monday,  July  9,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:  — 


Unit 


Great  Britain   Pound 

United  States   Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica   Pound 


Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 


Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia   Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 
Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 

July  9  July  16 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2758 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 

.6024 

4.3862 
4.4590 


5380 
5906 
3359 

5300 
5760 

5440 
5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 

.6226 

4.3862 
4.45-90 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.8359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


8-4J 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions:  — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  C ovimercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
IJamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters ; -by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met^  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  srhown. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian    Legation,  Bartolome    Mitre    478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital   Territory,   New   South   Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels, 
No  cable  address  available  at  present. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— C ontinued 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian-  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7tb  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Tiinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office — Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771y 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia.  > 

Colombia 

^L  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary^  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Building,  Calls  Aguiar  367. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Apartado 
Num.  126-Bi3,  Mexico  City.  Offi'ce— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Hondura^^  and  Salvador. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Brittox.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Peru 

W.  G.  .Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters—Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Tprritory  includes  Ecuador, 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— Conc^w(ie(i 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O:  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 


United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  W^ashington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  inforrnation  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

I 

By  Yves  Lamontagxe,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at  Paris 
(The  rate  of  exchange  is  currentlv  fixed  at  50  francs  to  the  United  States  Dollar) 


(R.C.A.F.  Photo) 

Damaged  Port  Facilities  and  Wrecked  Vehicles  at  Rouen,  on  the  Seine. 


The  economic  plight  into  which  the 
German  occupation  had  plunged  France 
was  immediately  aggravated  following 
the  Allied  landings  in  Xormandy  in 
June,  1944.  Conditions  deteriorated 
materially  during  the  last  six,  months 
of  the  year  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  transpprt  and  the  shortage 
of  coal  and  raw  materials,  which 
paralyzed  distribution  and  industry. 
The  food  situation  deterioraterl  seri- 
ously, agricultural  production  having 
flecreased  through  lack  of  labour, 
machinery  and  fertilizers.  The  winter 
of  1944-45  was  a  most  painful  one, 
the  acute  scarcity  of  coal  adding  to 
other  difficulties. 


The  shortage  of  fuel,  raw  materials 
and  food,  and  the  critical  transport 
situation  continued  to  be  keenly  felt 
during  the  first'  four  months  of  1945. 
During  this  period  industrial  produc- 
tion was  reduced  to  the  following  levels 
as  compared  with  1938:  coal,  64  per 
cent;  pig  iron,  9  per  cent;  cru(^e  steel, 
14  per  cent;  finished  steel,  16  per  cent; 
aluminium,  66  per  cent;  sulphuric  acid, 
11  per  cent;  sodium  carbonate,  11  per 
cent;  rubber,  19  per  cent;  carbon 
sulphide,  40  per  cent. 

During  May  and  June,  conditions 
improved  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
and  imports  began  to  flow  in.  Unfor- 
tunately a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
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output  of  coal  during  May  resulted  in 
a  serious  setback  to  the  industrial 
recovery  which  had  begun  to  set  in. 
In  June,  however,  coal  production 
again  increased,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
after  July  the  upward  trend  in  indus- 
trial production  will  be  resumed.  Much 
remains  to  be  accompHshed  before  the 
pre-war  level  can  be  reached.  Prospects 
for  the  heating  of  homes  during  the 
coming  winter  are  rather  alarming,  and 
supphes  of  food,  particularly  meats 
and  fats,  will  again  be  far  from  ade- 
quate. Prices  continue  to  rise  as  a 
result  of  increased  wages  and  other 
costs  of  production,  and  there  is  a 
general  and  growing  feehng  of  uneasi- 
ness throughout  the  country  because 
progress  in  removing  the  physical 
obstacles  to  recovery  is  so  slow. 

Coal 

The  supply  of  coal  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  most  of  France's  problems. 
Both  local  output  as  well  as  imports 
must  be  considerably  stepped  up  before 
the  economic  conditions  are  at  all  com- 
parable to  those  which  prevailed  before 
the  war.  The  country  is  faced  with 
the  fact  that  both  the  number  of 
miners  and  the  output  per  manshift 
have  been  decreasing  steadily  during 
the  last  few  years.  As  against  an  aver- 
age of  108,152  metric  tons  per  working 
day  in  1938,  the  daily  output  of  coal 
in  January,  1945,  was  only  64,285  tons; 
in  April  this  figure  had  dropped  to 
60,066  tons.  The  output  of  the  miner 
is  at  present  only  1,962  pounds  per 
shift  as  against  2,860  pounds  in  1938, 
a  reduction  of  31  per  cent.  There  are 
now  about  216,500  miners,  of  which 
number  142,350  are  underground,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000  before  the  war. 

A  five-year  plan  has  been  drawn  up 
providing  for  an  expenditure  of  20 
bilHon  francs  ($440,000,000)  to  pur- 
chase machinery  and  bring  coal-mining 
equipment  up  to  date. 

French  miners  now  receive  as  much 
as  337  francs  ($7.40)  per  eight-hour 
day.  Before  the  mines  in  the  north  of 
France  were  nationahzed,  the  cost  of 


production  of  coal  was  340  francs  per 
metric  ton,  including  amortization  and 
other  costs.  Production  costs  are  now 
stated  to  have  reached  at  least  1,200 
francs  ($26.40)  per  metric  ton,  and 
the  state  has  to  meet  a  deficit  of  about 
18  billion  francs  per  annum. 

France  will  produce  this  year  about 
30  miUion  metric  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
5  million  tons  will  be  consumed  at  the 
mines,  so  that  only  25  milhon  tons 
will  be  available;  before  the  war  the 
total  consumption  was  from  70  milhon 
to  75  million  tons,  of  which  one-third 
was  imported.  Imports  at  the  present 
time  are  very  small.  About  5  milhon 
tons  were  imported  annually  before 
the  war  from  the  Saar  basin,  now 
controlled  by  the  Alhes,  but,  as  pro- 
duction in  that  area  is  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  pre-war  output,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  much  assistance 
from  that  district  can  be  expected. 

The  manufacturing  industries,  which 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1945  had 
been  supplied  with  about  25  per  cent 
of  their  pre-war  consumption  require- 
ments, were  seriously  affected  by  a 
drop  of  some  300,000  tons  in  the  coal 
output  during  May  because  of  strikes 
in  the  mines  and  holidays  during  that 
month.  As  a  result,  total  supplies 
during  June  and  July  will  amount  to 
only  about  2,000,000  tons  as  against 
2,600,000  tons  in  March.  Certain  in- 
dustries will  be  forced  to  close  entirely 
in  July  and  August,  putting  their  per- 
sonnel on  leave  with  pay.  In  June 
the  output  of  coal  again  approached 
the  levels  reached  in  April.  Reduced 
activity  in  the  war  industries  will 
permit  of  increased  distribution  of  coal 
to  some  of  the  industries,  such  as 
leather  and  textiles,  which  have  been 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  fuel. 

Transportation 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  improving  railway  transportation. 
Whereas  at  the  time  of  liberation  there 
were  less  than  3,000  locomotives  in 
working  order,  as  against  about  17,000 
in  service  in  1939,  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1945,  there  were  6,720  in  opera- 
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tion,  while  another  3,310  were  under- 
going repairs.  Among  the  locomotives 
at  present  in  use  are  300  American  and 
170  British,  which  have  been  loaned  by 
the  Allies.  Orders  placed  in  the  United 
States  under  lend-lease  include  1,340 
locomotives  of  Type  141,  built  to 
French  specifications,  and  75  Diesel 
electric  locomotives  of  660  h.p. 


(R.C.A.F.  Photo) 

Damaged  -Alarslialling  Yards  and  Railway 
Repair  .sliops  at  Nantes,  on  the  Seine. 

At  the  time  of  liberation  the  French 
National  Railways  possessed  230.000 
freight  cars,  of  which  60.000  had  been 
damaged  but  could  be  repaired.  At 
present  tliere  are  300,000  freight  cars, 
of  whicli  260.000  are  in  serviceable 
condition.  Of  the  remainder,  20,000  will 
have  been  repaired  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  arrival 
in  France  of  about  50.000  American 
cars  and  20,000  German  and  other  cars. 
Freight  cars  ordered  both  in  France 
and  abroad  include  38,250  American 
cars  under  lend-lease,  30,000  of  which 
are  of  French  type  and  the  remainder 
Uniterl  States  military  cars.  An  order 
for  10,000  tmnbrel  trucks  has  been 
placed  in  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  of  which 
3,000  of  English  type  liave  been  de- 
livered but  are  being  modified,  while 
the  other  7,000  will  conform  to  French 
-^andards. 

There  were  only  17,750  passenger 
f-ars  in  France  at  the  time  of  libera- 
tion, of  which  7,100  required  repairs. 
About  5,000  of  the  latter  have  been 
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put  into  service.  In  1940  the  National 
Railways  had  36,000  passenger  cars 
in  operation. 

Operations  of  the  National  Railways 
in  1944  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  about 
24  billion  francs,  and  there  are  rumours 
of  a  forthcoming  increase  in  the  rates, 
which  had  alreacly  been  recently  raised. 

The  number  of  million  kilometres 
covered  by  trains  rose  to  2,811  during 
the  week  of  April  13-20  as  compared 
with  1,647  at  the  end  of  1944  and  only 
630  in  September,  1944.  Carloadings 
during  the  week  June  9-15,  1945, 
totalled  108,076  as  against  161,280  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1943  and 
only  44,000  at  the  beginning  of  1945. 
Average  daily  carloadings  now  total 
15,700  as  compared  with  37,600  in  the 
pre-war  period. 

Automobile  Industry 

There  were  in  France  in  1938  roughly 
1,800,000  private  automobiles  and  500,- 
000  motor  trucks  (160,000  light"  and 
340,000  heav}').  Their  combined  carry- 
ing capacity  was  15  billion  ton- 
kilometres  per  year,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  French  National 
Railwaj^s.  In  1938  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles produced  in  France  totalled 
214,989,  including  25,298  trucks. 

At  the  beginning  of  1945  there  were 
in  circulation  approximately  80,000 
passenger  cars,  140,000  trucks  of  1-5 
ton  load  and  over,  and  90,000  light 
trucks.  Apart  from  the  vehicles  de- 
stroyed or  requisitioned  by  the  enemy, 
it  was  estimated  that  some  600,000 
cars  remained  idle  through  lack  of 
spare  ])arts,  repair  materials,  gasoline 
and  rubber. 

At  present  some  69,000  workers  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  trucks, 
and  2,448  were  produced  in  May. 

A  plan  has  been  established  to 
manufacture,  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  1,750,000  automobiles,  including 
1,050,000  private  cars,  440,000  heavy 
trucks,  215,000  light  trucks,  and  45,000 
other  types.  It  is  also  proposed  to  effect 
concentration  in  the  industry  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  models  produced. 
In  1939  four  manufacturers  turned  out 
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85  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  made 
in  France. 

Metallurgical  Industries 

For  the  first  time  since  hberation, 
steel  output  during  May  exceeded 
100.000  metric  tons  of  ingots,  including 
51,000  tons  of  Thomas  steel,  35,000 
tons  of  Martin  steel,  and  13,000  tons 
of  electric  steel.  This  represents  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  monthly  average 
during  1938.  Output  of  finished  steel 
in  May  was  about  54,000  tons.  Pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  from  the  state  mines 
rose  to  540,000  tons,  and  deliveries  to 
320,000  tons;  stocks  on  May  31 
amounted  to  3,560,000  tons. 

Stocks  of  non-ferrous  metals  are  low. 
From  the  time  of  liberation  up  to  the 
end  of  April,  1945,  only  13,000  tons 
of  electrolytic  copper  and  14,000  tons 
of  blister  copper  had  been  received 
by  the  industry.  Recuperation  of  brass 
from  used  ammunition  provided  12,000 
tons  of  this  metal.  Supplies  for  the 
production  of  copper  rods  up  to  the 
end  of  this  year  are  assured. 

Local  output  of  aluminium  is  about 
3,500  metric  tons  a  month,  and  it  is 
expected  that  40,000  tons  will  be  pro- 
duced in  1945.  Production  has  been 
slowed  up  by  the  lack  of  raw  materials, 
such  as  coke  for  electrodes,  but  trans- 
portation is  the  main  problem,  as  12 
tons  of  raw  materials  must  reach  the 
plants  to  permit  production  of  one  ton 
of  metal. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  indus- 
tries continue  to  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  coal  and  other  materials. 

MACHINE-TOOLS 

The  average  age  of  machine-tools  in 
use  in  France  is  about  27  years.  Four 
years  of  war  has  considerably  reduced 
the  number  of  machine-tools  available. 
A  plan,  which  is  about  to  be  imple- 
mented, provides  for  the  manufacture, 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  of  about 
30  billion  francs  worth  of  machine- 
tools,  using  local  materials  and  labour. 
Imports  are  to  include  about  50  billion 
francs  worth  of  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal equipment  within  two  years. 


Other  Industries 

RUBBER 

After  liberation  the  French  tire  and 
rubber  industries  operated  with  the 
help  of  AUied  ordnance.  During  the 
period  January  4  to  May  31,  1945, 
French  factories  produced  325,000  tires 
(of  which  127,000  were  for  the  Ameri- 
can army)  and  144,782  inner  tubes. 
As  from  July  1,  the  factories  will  no 
longer  be  assisted  by  the  Allied  forces. 
At  present  tire  output  is  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  figure,  and  indus- 
trial rubber  about  15  per  cent. 

LEATHER 

French  production  of  tanning  ma- 
terials has  now  reached  about  500  tons 
per  month,  or  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  pre-war  output.  Imports  of 
quebracho  are  expected  in  the  near 
future.  Materials  for  chrome  tanning 
are  in  short  supply,  and  coal  and  other 
raw  materials  continue  to  be  scarce. 
The  salt  supply  has  improved,  and 
hides  and  skins  can  now  be  adequately 
cured.  There  has  been  a  decrease 
recently  in  offerings,  as  slaughterings 
have  reduced  and  producers  are  holding 
supplies  for  higher  prices.  Production 
of  finished  hides  increased  from  1,426 
metric  tons  in  January,  1945,  to  1,780 
in  March,  while  skins  increased  from 
241  tons  to  316  over  the  same  period. 
In  the  glove  and  leather  industries, 
production  is  still  at  a  low  level,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  these 
industries  with  greater  quantities  of 
coal.  The  number  of  shoes  for  civilians 
manufactured  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1945  averaged  1,775,000  pairs 
monthly.  This  figure  includes  shoes 
with  leather,  wooden  and  rubber  soles, 
the  proportion  with  wooden  soles  being 
about  40  per  cent.  Production  in  1938 
averaged  4,500,000  pairs  per  month. 
Glue  and  nails  are  among  the  raw 
materials  that  are  in  short  supply. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


The  cement,  lime  and  earthenware 
industries  continue  to  be  handicapped 
by  the  shortage  of  coal.  Since  January 
the  output  of  cement  has  been  about 
120,000  metric  tons  per  month.  Present 
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requirements  of  cement  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  tlie  pre-war  period, 
which  were  approximately  350,000  tons 
per  month,  and  priorities  in  deliveries 
are  being  given  to  public  works  and 
other  essential  uses. 


Lumbei"  production  is  low  because 
of  the  shortage  of  both  labour  and 
equipment.  During  the  second  quarter 
of  1945,  supplies  were  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  total  requirements,  which 
were  estimated  at  850,000  cubic  metres. 


NEW  ZEALAND:  A  MARKET  SURVEY 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland. 
IV.  Probable  Post-war  Position 


The  progress  of  the  war  has  increas- 
ingly affected  the  economic  and 
industrial  structure  of  New  Zealand, 
both  in  regard  to  the  domestic  manu- 
factures and  the  importation  of  goods 
and  materials  from  abroad.  Having  in 
operation  measures  to  restrict  imports 
and  control  exchange  since  December, 
1938,  New  Zealand  was  in  a  good 
position  from  the  outset  to  meet  the 
wartime  conditions.  Conditioned  by 
the  supplies  of  raw  materials,  the  exist- 
ing manufacturing  plants,  other  than 
those  processing  or  manufacturing  from 
local  primary  products,  received  a  great 
impetus  to  expand  operations  to  replace 
dwindling  stocks  of  imported  goods. 
In  addition,  new  industries  were  estab- 
lished in  increasing  number  as  the 
demand  increased  for  articles  formerly 
imported. 

WARTIME   INDUSTRIAL  STIMULUS 

With  few  exceptions  the  new  indus- 
tries are  of  a  light  nature  and  are 
engaged  in  making  articles  such  as 
packaged  foods,  fancy  goods,  rubber 
goods,  clothespins,  toys,  haberdashery, 
electric  appliances,  etc.,  replacing  for 
the  most  part  imports  that  are  classi- 
fied as  non-essentials. 

The  output  of  the  main  industries 
of  the  country — long  established  and 
closely  allied  with  the  production  of 
primary  product.s — was  also  expanded 
under  the  all-round  increa.se  in  demand 
for  food  and  clothing.  Such  industries 
are  the  tanneries  and  canning  plants 
and  tho.se  producing  woollens,  milk 
products,  meat  and  wool.  This  class 
on  the  whole  has  maintained  a  higher 
level  of  production  than  before  the 
war. 
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Of  the  pre-war  true  manufacturing 
activities,  the  greatest  wartime  expan- 
sion has  been  in  general  engineering 
and  those  producing  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing  and  packaged  foods.  After 
Japan  entered  the  war  and  shipping 
became  more  difficult.  New  Zealand 
was  in  a  critical  position  from  a  defence 
point  of  view,  and  a  hurried  program 
for  the  production  of  ammunition, 
small  arms,  carriers  and  small  naval 
ships  was  put  into  operation.  The 
output  in  this  direction  has  been  note- 
worthy. 

All  this  has  caused  an  upheaval. 
Combined  with  her  splendid  contribu- 
tion in  men  to  the  armed  forces,  New 
Zealand  has  had  to  find  men  and 
women  to  maintain  primary  production 
and  machinery  and  supplies  to  carry 
out  an  expanding  industrial  program 
embracing  products  the  manufacture 
of  which  was  never  before  contem- 
plated. It  has  meant  a  diversion  of 
men  and  women  to  new  and  more 
essential  occupations.  Trade,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  has  been  subjected 
to  strict  control,  transport  has  been 
regimented  and  greatly  curtailed,  and 
civilians  have  been  closely  rationed  in 
respect  of  the  ordinary  needs  of  fife. 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  lend-lease. 
New  Zealand  faced  a  difficult  situation 
in  the  matter  of  essential  war  supphes 
and  equipment.  Industry  serving  the 
national  economy  has  also  been  assisted 
through  a  difficult  period  by  the  provi- 
sion of  raw  materials  on  this  basis. 
As  time  went  on  the  question  of  ex- 
change to  pay  for  goods  became  of  less 
importance,  and  for  a  time  import 
control  was  largely  conditioned  by 
export  control  measures  in  countries  of 
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supply,  except  in  respect  of  non- 
essentials. Beginning  in  1944,  when 
world  production  levels  had  reached 
a  peak  and  Mutual  Aid  was  brought 
into  operation,  the  situation  became 
steadily  easier. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIES 

Primary  Industries. — The  primary 
industries  developed  since  war  began 
are  those  using  flax,  agar  and  salt  as 
raw  materials.  On  receipt  of  a  request 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  increased 
supplies  of  hnen  flax,  the  research  work 
that  had  been  carried  out  before  the 
war  was  put  to  practical  use  shortly 
after  September,  1939,  with  the  result 
that  by  March,  1943,  a  total  of  2,225 
tons  of  linen  fibre  and  tow  valued  at 
£343,000  had  been  sold  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Supply. 

There  are  now  seventeen  factories 
turning  out  linen  fibre,  tow  and  seed. 
In  addition  to  meeting  Britain's  urgent 
requirements,  they  are  providing  New 
Zealand  manufacturers  of  rope  and 
twine  with  vital  materials. 

A  licence  has  been  granted  for  the 
production  of  agar  from  seaweed.  No 
particulars  have  been  announced  as  to 
when  production  will  start  or  regarding 
the  extent  of  operations. 

A  scheme  for  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  salt  will  be  put  into  effect 
in  1945  in  a  large  area  of  low  land  in 
the  South  Island. 

Secondary  Industries. — As  import 
restrictions  began  to  affect  supplies, 
particularly  of  lines  regarded  as 
luxuries  and  non-essentials,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  New  Zealand-made 
articles  appeared  on  the  market.  Apart 
from  packaged  foods  and  several  sub- 
stantial products  of  metal  and  wood, 
the  list  of  new  products  mainly  com- 
prises articles  of  a  light  nature. 

To  the  extent  possible  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  has  arranged  for  imports 
of  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
importance  of  each  industry  and  the 
Government's  policy  of  all-out  aid  to 
industrialization.  Many  enterprises, 
however,  have  had  to  rely  on  salvaged 
materials  and  by-products  from  other 
industries. 


According  to  the  Department  of 
Industries  and  Commerce,  manufacture 
of  the  following  products  began  since 
or  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 


war: — 

Bakelite  products 
Blackboards 
Buckles 
Buttons 
Button  moulds 
Can-sealing  com- 
pounds 
Caravans 
Carbon  dioxide 
Carpets 

Cast-iron  stewpans 

Caulking 

Ohalk 

Concentrated  foods 
Concrete  goods 
Cordials 
Cork  soles 
Corsets 

Corrugated  board 

Cosmetics 

Cotton  wool 

Dehj'drated  foods 

Dentifrices 

Dextrine 

Domestic 

refrigerators 
Egg-grading 

machines 
Electric  bulbs 
Electric  fences 
Electric  ranges 
Enamelled  sinks 
Fibrous  plaster 
Fish  liver  oil 
Fishmeal 
Flock 
Foodstuffs 
Forks 

Fruit  cases 
Gasket  cement 
Gas  masks 
Gas-producers 
Glass  jars 
Gloves 
Glucose 
Gluten 

Greaseproof  paper 

Gumboots 

Gummed  strips 

Handbags 

Handkerchiefs 

Implement  handles 

Inks 

Insulation  tape 
Iodized  salt 
Jellies 


Lacquers 

Linseed  oil 

Liver  salts 

Macaroni 

Malted  milk 

Mattresses 

Parchment  lamp- 
shades 

Pencil  erasers 

Pharmaceutical 
preparations 

Plastics 

Plastic  wood 

Porcelain  tiles 

Potato-sorting 
machines 

Power  presses 

Raincoats 

Rivets 

Roofing  materials 
Rubber  products 
Rubber  sealing 

compounds 
Rubber  solution 
Rubberware  for 

milking-machines 
Rustproofing 
Sewing-mops 
Shoelaces 
Slide  domes 
Soft  goods 
Soil  pipes 
Soldering  fluid 
Spoons 

Sporting  goods 
Springs 

Stains  for  footwear 

Steel  wool 

Switchboards 

Sypihons 

Teinnis  shoes 

Terrazzo 

Toilet  brushware 
Toys 

Trap  screws 
Trout-fishing  flies 
Turret  lathes 
Typewriter  ribbons 
Tires  and  tubes 
Valve-grinding  paste 
Veneers 
Wallboard 
Washing-machines 
Water  paints 
Zinc  oxide 


The  prospects  of  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  industries  listed  above  con- 
tinuing after  the  war  depends  in  most 
instances  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
New  Zealand  Government  will  continue 
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to  protect  each  activity.  There  seems 
Uttle  doubt  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  retain  as  many  as  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  Dominion's  inter- 
ests and  needs  in  the  matter  of  export 
markets,  upon  which  the  basis  of  her 
economy  so  firmly  rests. 

Many  authorities  are  of  the  ppinion 
that  the  local  manufacture  of  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  classes  of 
goods  formerly  imported  and  the  im- 
portation of  capital  and  producer  goods 
in  their,  place  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  interests  of  former  exporters  to 
this  market  but  w^ill  merely  alter  the 
pattern  of  their  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  retention  of  a  great  number  of 
the  industries  now  operating  would  be 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Dominion,  particularly  because  of  high 
production  costs  and  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness by  former  supphers  who  are  also 
importers  of  Xew  Zealand  produce. 

Post-war  Prospects  for  Canadian 
Trade 

Xew  Zealanders'  interest  in  Cana- 
dian goods  and  materials  remains  high. 
During  the  war  years  imports  of  most 
Canadian  raw  materials  and  essential 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured 
goods  showed  appreciable  increases. 
The  trade  in  luxuries,  fancy  goods  and 
all  non-essentials  ceased,  with  the 
result  that  current  imports  from 
Canada,  and  indeed  from  all  sources, 
are  mainly  of  capital  goods,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  semi-manufactured  goods, 
such  as  tools,  metals,  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals, implements,  paper,  machinery  and 
equipment,  scientific  apparatus,  etc., 
which,  as  stated  previously,  totalled  in 
value  for  1944  approximately  £5,000,- 
000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  figure 
for  1938. 

Planned  for  the  post-war  period  is  a 
great  program  of  reconstruction,  in- 
cluding housing,  road  repair  and 
construction,  railroad  repair,  public 
works  projects,  hydro-electric  power 
development,  etc.,  which  will  create  a 
heavy  demand  for  all  sorts  of  building 
materials,  hardware,  metals  and  metal 
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manufactures,  house  furnisliings  and 
appliances,  and  other  commodities,  a 
considerable  percentage  of  which  will 
have  to  be  imported.  In  addition,  the 
pent-up  demand  for  numerous  other 
civilian  goods  and  articles  will  have 
to  be  gradually  liquidated. 

It  can  readily  be  realized,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  large  potential  market 
in  New  Zealand  for  imported  goods 
and  materials.  As  one  result  of  in- 
creased local  industrial  activity,  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  raw  and  semi-raw 
materials,  with  a  corresponding  shrink- 
age in  the  market  for  finished  articles, 
except  possibly  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period. 

The  outstanding  factors  regarding 
the  origin  of  goods  for  the  restocking 
of  supplies  of  normal  peacetime  re- 
quirements will  be  the  close  financial 
association  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  shortage  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  exchange,  and  the  fact  that 
Britain  is  the  traditional  source  of  the 
great  proportion  of  imports  into  New 
Zealand  and  the  destination  of  about 
80  per  cent  of  all  exports  therefrom. 
Practically  all  New  Zealand's  overseas 
funds  are  held  in  London,  and  her  loans 
are  domiciled  there.  Besides  a  forceful 
sentimental  desire  to  help  Britain,  there 
is  a  strong  physical  as  well  as  moral 
obligation  in  favour  of  the  purchase 
of  United  Kingdom  goods  where  such 
goods  meet  the  Dominion's  require- 
ments. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  therefore, 
that  after  the  war  United  Kingdom 
products  will  again  be  predominant  in 
the  New  Zealand  market  and  possibly 
that  they  will  represent  a  greater  share 
of  all  imports  than  before.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  policy  of  imperial 
preference  will  remain,  the  relative 
positions  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  should  not  alter  appreciably. 
Over  the  war  years  Australia  has  be- 
come an  important  source  of  iron  and 
steel,  metal  manufactures,  tires,  ma- 
chinery, chemicals,  etc.,  and  a  potential 
supplier  of  many  other  products,  and 
it  is  accepted  that  Australian  products 
will  be  more  in  evidence  after  the  war 
than  before. 
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Giving  due  weight  to  these  factors 
and  conditions,  after  the  first  rush  of 
orders  for  supphes  of  all  sorts  during 
the  first  few  years  of  peace,  Canada's 
export  trade  to  New  Zealand  will  in 
all  hkelihood  show  little  if  any  increase 
over  that  of  pre-war  years.  In  fact, 
if  the  much  valued  import  trade  in 
motor  vehicles  and  that  recently  sub- 
stantially increased  in  textiles,  paper, 
and  other  items  goes  in  greater  volume 
than  previously  to  Britain,  Canada's 
share  may  be  reduced.  Against  such 
a  possibility  will  be  the  appearance  of 
new  products  and  new  materials,,  a 
share  in  the  supply  of  which  will  go 
to  Canada. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  Canada 
will  at  least  retain  her  former  market 
for  such  staple  lines  as  paper,  canned 
fish,  vegetable  oil,  non-ferrous  miner- 
als and  metals,  iron  and  steel  tubing, 
brass  and  copper  tubing,  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  calculating 
machines,  certain  electric  apparatus, 
timber,  leather  and  rubber  belting, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  etc.,  for  all  of 
which  she  has  been  a  traditional  source 
of  supply.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
the  trade  in  these  items  being  in- 
creased, and  there  is  the  factor  of  the 
beneficial  results  from  Mutual  Aid  to 
be  considered. 

As  noted  earlier,  Canada  has  not  in 
normal  times  provided  a  market  for 
New  Zealand  produce  comparable  with 
that  provided  by  New  Zealand  for 
Canadian  goods.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that,  when  New  Zealand  is  free 
from  contracts  with  Britain  and  Can- 
ada can  arrange  to  purchase  quantities 
of  meat,  butter  or  cheese  as  well  as 
increase  her  imports  of  hides,  wool, 
tallow,  casein,  casings,  kauri  gum  and 
seeds  (which  Canada  at  present  pur- 
chases from  New  Zealand),  greater 
consideration  will  be  given  the  products 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 

Post-war  Policy 

The  post-war  policy  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government  in  the  matter  of 
trade  and  industry  has  not  been  clearly 
defined.  A  general  statement,  however. 


has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  system  of  import  and  exchange 
control  will  remain  and  that  there  is 
no  intention  of  giving  up  or  slowing 
down  the  process  of  industriahzation. 
Present  indications  are,  therefore,  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  retain  the 
industries  now  existing,  develop  them 
further,  and  create  new  ones  where 
possible,  be  they  branches  of  overseas 
industries  or  local  enterprises.  The 
objective  is  a  more  balanced  economy, 
and  the  means  the  import  and  exchange 
control  regulations  plus  tariffs. 

Shipping  Services 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  New 
Zealand  was  well  served  in  the  matter 
of  shipping  facilities.  Regular  services 
operated  from  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Canadian  ports,  in  addition  to 
communications  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line  maintained  monthly  sail- 
ings from  Eastern  Canada  to  all  the 
main  New  Zealand  ports,  and  the 
Canadian-Australasian  Line  Limited 
operated  a  four-weekly  cargo  and  pas- 
senger service  between  Vancouver  and 
Auckland  via  Victoria,  Honolulu  and 
Suva.  The  Union  Steamship  Company 
operated  a  monthly  cargo  and  pas- 
senger service  between  Vancouver  and 
New  Zealand  ports  via  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Papeete  (Tahiti). 
There  were  cargo  services  from  New 
York,  Gulf  ports,  and  the  United  States 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  after  Pearl  Harbour,  the 
shipping  situation  became  increasingly 
difficult,  regular  services  being  discon- 
tinued. From  the  middle  of  1943  the 
position  improved  steadily  under  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, the  Wartime  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadian  Shipping  Board.  For  a  time 
communication  was  only  maintained 
with  Vancouver  so  far  as  Canada  was 
concerned.  To-day  fairly  regular  cargo 
service  is  provided  from  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Canadian  ports. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  RATION  REDUCED 


By  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 


Two  cuts  have  been  made  in  the 
Austrahan  meat-rationing  scale,  the 
first  to  operate  from  February  26, 
1945,  representing  a  reduction  of  9 
per  cent  in  meat  obtainable  through 
coupons;  the  second,  to  operate  from 
May  7,  will  be  a  further  12^  per  cent 
cut  to  adults  as  well  as  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  in  supplies  to  hotels  and 
cafes,  to  operate  from  Ma}^  2.  The 
object  of  the  first  cut  is  to  effect  a 
saving  of  40,000  tons  of  meat  so  that 
demands  of  the  services  and  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  met.  Permits  to  sup- 
pliers of  cooked  and  prepared  meats 
will  be  reduced,  while  supphes  to 
restaurants  and  cafes  will  be  lowered 
automatically  in  the  same  proportion  as 
other  civilian  supplies. 

Under  the  new  scale,  there  will  be 
six  groups  instead  of  four  as  previously. 
Fillet  and  rump  steak  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ''A"  group  and  fisted  as 
"AA",  while  the  ration  has  been  reduced 
from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a 
half-pound  per  coupon.  Changes  are 
most  noticeable  in  Group  "C",  in  which 
items  will  rate  1^  pound  per  coupon 
instead  of  1|  pound.   In  Group  "D" 


the  most  popular  items  have  been 
reduced  from  2  pounds  per  coupon  to 
li  pound,  and  the  cuts  in  the  ^'D" 
group  remaining  at  2  pounds  per 
coupon  have  been  reclassified  as  ^'E" 
group. 

No  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
procedure  of  surrendering  coupons,  the 
fortnightly  currency  period  for  cou- 
pons, or  the  four  coupons  available 
each  fortnight.  However,  under  the 
subsequent  cut  to  operate  from  May  7, 
the  reduction  is  effected  by  the  allow- 
ance of  seven  coupons  per  four-week 
period  instead  of  eight  as  formerly. 
Coupons  will  continue  to  become  valid 
each  fortnight,  but  in  groups  of  four 
coupons  at  the  beginning  of  one  fort- 
night and  three  in  the  next  fortnight. 
The  group  of  four  coupons  will  be 
current  for  the  whole  four  weeks,  but 
the  group  of  three  will  be  operative 
for  only  a  fortnight.  There  will  be  no 
alteration  in  coupon  value  from  the 
new  scale  operative  from  February  26, 
1945.  It  is  expected  that  this  further 
reduction  will  effect  a  saving  in  Aus- 
tralian meat  consumption  of  from, 
50,000  to  60,000  tons. 


Building  Boom  in  Uruguay 


Buikling  permits,  including  those  for 
repairs  and  remodelling,  issued  at 
Montevideo  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  were  valued  at  8,471,000  pesos, 
a  gain  of  93-6  per  cent  over  the  value 
of  permits  issuerl  during  the  corre- 
-ponrling  quarter  of  1944.  The  building 
boom  seems  to  have  resulted  prin- 
cipally from  the  availability  of  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
country  whicli  was  not  invested  through 
he  medium  of  the  local  securities 
markets.  Despite  tlie  liigh  first-quarter 


volume,  however,  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  total  figures  for  the  year  will  exceed 
those  of  1944. 

Expenditures  under  the  public-works 
program  totalled  14,888,000  pesos  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1945  as  compared 
with  11,245,000  pesos  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1944. 

Imports  of  construction  materials 
(knnng  the  cjuarter  under  review 
amounted  to  24,028  metric  tons  as 
against  33,507  metric  tons  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1944. 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1943 

I.  Distribution 

By  G.  A.  Xewman^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


Water  Street,  Main  Commercial  Street  in  Georgetown,  before  Fire 


The  trade  of  British  Guiana  in  1943 
showed  a  decided  improvement  in 
respect  of  both  exports  and  imports 
as  compared  with  1942. 

Supported  by  a  strong  upward  move- 
ment in  exports  of  bauxite,  which,  on 
the  basis  of  value,  became  the  Colony's 
principal  export  item,  followed  by 
sugar  and  rice,  the  total  value  of 
domestic  exports  of  all  kinds  amounted 
to  $23,184,973  as  compared  with 
S19, 103,285  in  1942,  an  increase  of 
$4,081,688. 

Imports  also  showed  an  increase, 
amounting  to  $24,663,931  as  against 
$18,150,179  for  the  preceding  year,  a 
gain  of  $6,513,752.  In  fact,  the  value 
of  the  Colony's  imports  for  1943  was 
more  than  double  the  1938  figure  of 
$10,620,972  and  is  probably  a  record. 

Exports 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
exports  in  1943,  as  compared  with  1942, 
for  all  the  principal  items  except 
bauxite: — 


Sugar.— Toisil  131,234  tons,  $7,523,095  (134,- 
539  tons,  $7,289,546  in  1942);  United  Kingdom, 
$1,301,662  ($4,983,317);  Spain,  $5,209,029 
($972,016);  Eire,  $596,397  (nil);  Canada, 
$411,757  ($1,332,997). 

i^wm.— Total,  1,472.228  pf.  gal.,  $947,320 
(948,434  pf.  gal.,  $589,260);  United  Kingdom, 
$620,810  ($358,730)  ;  Canada,  $143,488 
($162,896);  Newfoundland,  $32,230  ($9,721); 
Bermuda  $38,137  (nil). 

Motecs.— Total,  92  gal.,  $41  (3.096.605 
gal.,  $213,700;  all  to  Canada  ($382) ;  United 
Kingdom,  nil  ($213,318). 

i?zce.— Total,  17,198  tons,  $1,701,712  (22,495 
tons,  $1,829,829)  ;  nearly  all  to  the  British 
West  Indies. 

Coprn.— Total,  300  tons,  $52,500  (nil) ;  all  to 
Venez'uela  (nil). 

Timber,  Sawn.— TotRl,  79,  416  cu.  ft.,  $94,966 
(82,894  cu.  ft..  $89,564)  :  British  West  Africa, 
$37,600  (nil);  British  West  Indies,  $25,600 
($4,016)  ;  United  States,  $10,094  ($25,751). 

Timber,  Round  and  Hewn.— Total,  124,542 
cu.  ft.,  $82,824  (68,147  cu.  ft.,  $46,286)  ;  United 
Kingdom,  $32,260  (nil)  ;  British  West  Africa, 
$31,547  (nil);  United  States,  $6,549  ($10,213). 

Balata.—TotRl,  863,704  lb.,  $552,621  (762,480 
lb.,  $444,925)  :  United  Kingdom,  $551,690 
($444,556). 

GoW.— Total,  11.615  oz.,  $374,621  (18.573 
nz.,  $598,134). 
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Diamonds.— Tol2ih  16,761  carats,  $370,923 
(20.705  carats,  S399,918)  :  United  Kingdom. 
S176,355  (§283,675);  United  States,  S108,550 
($75,598);  Cuba,  S86,108  ($40,645). 

Canada,  as  the  main  market  for  the 
Colony's  bauxite,  which  is  mined  by 
a  Canadian  firm,  purchases  in  addition 
certain  quantities  of  sugar  and  rum,  as 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  summary. 
The  Dominion  was  credited  with  total 
purchases  in  1943  to  the  value  of 
S9,008,78o,  or  39  per  cent  of  the 
Colony's  total  exports  as  compared 
with  37  per  cent  in  1942. 

By  reason  of  heavy  shipments  of 
sugar  to  vSpain  in  1943,  that  country 
became  the  Colony's  second  most 
important  market,  taking  exports  to 
the  value  of  $5,209,133,  or  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  as  compared  with  5  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  year. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $2,869,439,  or  13  per  cent  of 
the  total,  as  against  34  per  cent  in 
1942. 


Plantinj5  Rice. 


Exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $2,857,362,  accounting  for 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared 
with  11  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 


In  addition  to  domestic  exports,  there 
was  a  moderate  re-export  trade  in  1943 
to  the  value  of  $295,333  as  compared 
with  $203,735  in  1942.  Transhipments 
were  valued  at  $693,776  as  against 
$175,341  in  the  preceding  year.  Most  of 
the  re-export  and  transhipment  trade  is 
with  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Imports 

As  indicated  in  Table  1  below,  the 
greatest  increase  in  imports  in  1943 
was  in  manufactured  goods,  which 
accounted  for  65-9  per  cent  of  the 
total  import  trade  as  compared  with 
27-9  per  cent  for  foodstuffs  and  5-5 
per  cent  for  semi-manufactured  goods 
and  raw  materials. 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

As  indicated  in  the  following  list  of 
principal  manufactured  products  show- 
ing marked  increases  in  1943,  thread 
and  fibre  products  contributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  general  increase 
in  manufactured  imports:  cotton  piece- 
goods,  $2,698,060  ($1,488,691  in  1942); 
artificial  silk  piece-goods,  $608,736 
($388,633)  ;  woollen  piece-goods,  $169,- 
403  ($156,361);  cordage  and  twine, 
$357,156  ($66,882)  ;  empty  bags  and 
sacks,  $1,204,471  ($563,009);  under 
and  outer  garments,  except  hosiery, 
$152,458  ($98,861);  boots  and  shoes, 
$586,798  ($229,251);  hats  and  caps, 
$203,936  ($45,389);  hosiery,  $80,030 
($18,974). 

There  were  also  increases  in  a  variety 
of  other  products,  of  which  the  main 
items  were:  arms,  ammunition  and 
explosives,  $380,133  ($173,972  in  1942)  ; 
^lass  and  glassware,  $196,135  ($114,- 
751);  railway  equipment,  $883,626 
($337,291);  cement,  $211,402  ($106,- 
229)  ;  chemicals,  $316,531  ($179,919)  : 
implements  and  tools,  $134,148  ($106,- 
697)  ;  medicines  and  drugs,  $492,415 


Table  1 
hnports  by  Main  Groupfi 

1943  1942         Inc.  4- or  Dec.  (_> 

Figures  in  B.W.I.  Dollars 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   6,892,042  4.826.050  +2,065.992 

Manufactured  products   16,265,175  11.684,463  +4.580.712 

Articles  mainly  manufactured.  . .        1,364,812  1.453.036  —  88,224 

$24,663,931*  $18,150,179t 
•  Includes  "Animals  not  Food",  $13,688;  and  "Bullion  and  Specie",  $128,214, 
t  Includes  "Animals  not  Food",  $36,495;  an<l  "liullion  and  Spec  ie".  $150,135. 
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($273,662) ;  paints  and  colours,  $249,- 
989  ($175,530);  distilled  fuel  oil, 
$392,060  ($258,910);  illuminating  oil, 
$109,779  ($63,790) ;  paper  manufac- 
tures, $632,431  ($365,482) ;  common 
soap,  $370,886  ($161,420). 

There  were,  however,  a  few  important 
decreases,  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  mainly  in  metal  goods.  The 
major  items  showing  reductions  were: 
electrical  apparatus,  $183,648  ($233,- 
429)  ;  machinery,  $1,946,554  ($2,132,- 
609);  fertilizers,  $185,991  ($568,615); 
metal  manufactures,  $885,038  ($1,052,- 
052)  ;  lubricating  oil,  $184,749  ($280,- 
140) ;  wood  and  timber  manufactures, 
S75.966  ($83,852). 

FOODSTUFFS 

Foodstuffs,  which  showed  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  import  value  in  1943 
were  as  follows:  flour,  $1,774,589 
($1,361,656);  butter,  $433,171  ($309,- 
991) ;  tinned  fish,  $187,880  ($144,004) ; 
peas,  beans,  etc.,  $392,489  ($170,244) ; 
pickled  meats,  $617,470  ($450,539)  ; 
condensed  milk,  $597,610  ($320,419); 
potatoes,  $169,207  ($53,125)  ;  fresh 
vegetables  n.o.p.,  $132,129  ($84,303); 
tea,  $64,173  ($34,865)  ;  beer,  ale,  stout 
and  porter,  $266,520  ($136,067) ;  leaf 
tobacco,  $230,644  ($183,177);  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  $25,285  ($16,095). 

The  few  important  items  in  which 
there  were  decreases  were  as  follows: 
cheese,  $48,132  ($87,560) ;  feeding- 
stuffs,  for  animals,  $46,522  ($72,749) ; 
smoked  or  dried  fish,  $214,964  ($380,- 


652);  fish  n.o.p.,  $72,026  ($118,461); 
oats,  $57,373  ($87,848). 

Direction  of  Import  Trade 

During  the  war  years,  and  especially 
from  1941  to  1943,  there  has  been  a 
complete  re-orientation  of  the  Colony's 
import  trade  as  far  as  volume  is  con- 
cerned. Prior  to  the  war  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  about  14  per  cent 
from  Canada,  and  10  per  cent  from  the 
United  States. 

With  better  shipping  and  supply 
conditions  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  especially  since  south- 
bound bauxite  boats  provided  regular 
shipping  space,  it  was  inevitable  that, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Table  2  below, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  should 
assume  the  position  of  main  sources  of 
supply  during  the  war  years. 

This  movement  in  import  trade  is 
more  clearly  indicated  in  Table  3 
below,  in  which  it  will  be  noted  that 
Canada  is  credited  with  the  major 
percentage  share  in  foodstuffs,  the 
United  States  leading  in  the  supply  of 
manufactured  goods. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Manufactured  and  Semi-Manufac- 
tured  Goods. — Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1943,  valued  at  $4,158,660, 
showed  a  gain  of  $928,592  over  the 
figure  for  the  previous  year.  Compared 
with  the  last  pre-war  year  (1938), 


Table  2 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


Total  imports.  . 

Canada  

United  States.  . 
United  Kingdom, 


1943 

Value  Per  Cent 

$24,663,931  100 
9,162,450  37 
6,649,002  27 
4,158,666  17 


1942 

Value  Per  Cent 

$18,150,179  100 
6,481.911  36 
5.799.702  32 
3.230,074  18 


Table  3 
Imports  by  Main  Groups  in  19J^3 

Manufactured  Unmanufactured 

Foodstuffs             Goods  Goods 

Total                                             $6,892,042          $16,265,175  $1,364,812 

Percentage  S'hares;  1942  Figure  within  Parentheses 

Canada                                            65  (66)               28  (27)  4  (7) 

United  Kingdom                                  5    (6)               22  (23)  10  (10) 

United  States                                     9  (10)               34  (39)  36  (50) 
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they  were  down  by  slightly  more  than 
a  million  dollars. 

While  this  loss  in  value  during  1943 
:u  comparison  with  peacetime  trade 
does  not  appear  to  be  extreme,  the 
important  point  is  that,  under  war- 
time conditions,  United  Kingdom 
shippers  were  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  total  value 
of  the  Colony's  imports,  so  that,  instead 
of  supplying  61  per  cent  of  manufac- 
tures, 35  per  cent  of  foodstuffs  and 
20  per  cent  of  semi-manufactured  goods 
as  in  1938,  they  supplied  only  22  per 
cent  of  the  manufactured  goods,  5  per 
cent  of  the  foodstuffs,  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  semi-xnanufactured  goods. 

Following  are  the  values  of  the 
principal  manufactured  products  im- 
ported into  British  Guiana  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1943  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  1942  shown  within  par- 
entheses; the  percentage  of  the  total 
import  value  for  each  commodity 
accounted  for  by  shipments  from  the 
United  Kingdom  is  also  shown: 

Apparel  except  hosiery,  S24.150  (S18,684 
in  1942)  16  per  cent;  boots  and  shoes.  §106,583 
(SS2.514)  18  per  cent;  hats  and  caps.  S59.329 
(S25.339)  29  per  cent;  bags  and  sacks  (not 
paper).  S58.232  (846.594)  4  per  cent;  blacking 
and  polishes.  835.165  (831.183)  84  per  cent; 
books,  printed,  843.261  (827.887)  69  per  cent; 
bicycles  and  tricvcles.  832.866  (85.332)  98  per 
cent;  cement.  827.763  (854.163)  13  per  cent; 
chemicals.  881.331  (886,635)  36  per  cent;  coal, 
S60.716  (844.159)  38  per  cent;  twine,  $39,722 
(814.831)  20  per  cent;  cotton  piece-goods, 
S592.285  (8373.837)  22  per  cent ;  cotton  manu- 
factures, n.o.p..  S242.744  (8143.984)  64  per 
cent;  electrical  apparatus.  867,671  ($24,322) 
37  per  cent;  gla.ss  and  glassware,  $74,405 
(S34.270)  38  per  cent;  linen  and  hemp,  $27,549 
(S11.231)  82  per  cent;  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  Tools,  $46,471  (827,510)  98  per 
cent ;  bicycle  tires  and  tubp==.  828.348  (833.185) 
100  per  cent;  lime.  853.042  (866.757)  88  per 
cent;  machinery',  8331.046  (8296.523)  17  per 
cent;  fertilizers,  871.587  (8134.426)  39  per 
cent;  medicines  and  drugs.  8214.071  ($121,453) 
45  per  cent ;  paints  and  colours.  $78,804 
(S57.565)  37  per  cent ;  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures. $79,157  ($103,504)  12  per  cent; 
artificial  silk  piece-goods.  8416,563  ($185,610) 
68  per  cent. 

FoorJ.^ti(ffs. — Pre-war  heavy  imports 
of  flour  supported  the  United  King- 
dom'«  position  as  a  supplier  of  food- 
stuffs. In  1938.  for  example.  49  per 
cent  of  the  total  flour  imports  came 
from  that  source.  Durinf?  the  same 
year  the  United  Kingrlom  alsf)  supplied 


97  per  cent  of  the  confectionery  and 
54  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  dried  peas 
and  beans. 

None  of  these  items  was  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1943.  The 
only  imports  of  any  significance,  listed 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  manufac- 
tured goods  above,  were  as  follows: 

Beer,  ale,  sto^ut  and  porter,  $163,761 
($115,674  in  1942)  61  per  cent;  whisky,  $47,179 
($23,425)  100  per  cent;  manufactured 
tobacco,  other  than  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
$71,843  ($46,820)  100  per  cent, 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Prior  to  the  war,  there  had  been 
only  moderate  annual  increases  in  the 
value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States.  For  1938,  however,  the  total 
value  w^as  $1,209,307.  This  accounted 
for  12  per  cent  of  the  total  import 
value  and  included  a  strong  trade  in 
electrical  apparatus  and  mining  ma- 
chinery, together  with  moderate  imports 
of  a  wide  assortment  of  manufactured 
goods  such  as  explosives,  motor-car 
parts,  chemicals,  cotton  piece-goods, 
hardware,  implements  and  tools,  medi- 
cines and  drugs,  metal  manufactures, 
paper  and  paper  manufactures,  and 
perfumery. 

Under  wartime  conditions,  with 
supplies  unobtainable  from  normal 
sources,  imports  from  the  United  States, 
especially  of  manufactured  goods, 
increased  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
one  million  dollars  a  year.  In  1941-42 
the  increase  was  two  million  dollars. 
Thus  by  1943  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$6,649,002  and  represented  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  British  Guiana's 
imports. 

In  1938  the  United  States  supplied 
12  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  goods, 
7  per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs,  and  31  per 
cent  of  the  semi-manufactured  goods. 
For  1943  distribution  was  36  per 
cent  for  manufactured  goods,  9  per  cent 
for  foodstuffs,  and  34  per  cent  for 
semi-manufactured  products. 

Manufactured  Products. — Listed  be- 
low are  the  principal  manufactured 
products,  according  to  value,  imported 
into  British  Guiana  from  the  United 
States  in  1943.  comparative  values  for 
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1942  being  shown  within  parenthesis. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  import 
value  for  1943  of  each  commodity 
accounted  for  by  shipments  from  the 
United  States  is  also  shown. 

As  compared  with  pre-war  imports, 
the  outstanding  increases  in  1943  were 
in  glassware,  machinery,  metal  manu- 
factures, paints  and  colours,  lubricating 
oil,  chemicals  and  explosives,  coal, 
twine,  cotton  piece-goods,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Manufactured  Products. — Glass  and  glass- 
ware, S99,724  ($44,067  in  1942)  51  per  cent; 
grease,  $36,393  (S40,023)  88  per  cent  ;  imple- 
ments and  tools,  S50,447  ($53,961)  38  per 
cent;  agricultural  machinery,  $57,151  ($769) 
76  -per  cent;  electrical  machinery,  $40,552 
($99,974)  68  per  cent;  sugar  machinery, 
$128,410  ($62,628)  42  per  cent;  mining  ma- 
chinery, $369,673  ($434,408)  68  per  cent; 
machinery  n.o.p,  $480,703  ($765,838)  57  per 
cent;  medicines  and  drugs,  $125,032  ($87,813) 
25  per  cent;  metal  manufactures,  $582,127 
($559,802)  66  per- cent;  lubricating  oil.  $145,540 
($242,338)  79  per  cent;  paints  and  colours. 
$38,921  ($15,427)  18  per  cent;  paper  and 
paper  manufactures,  $158,109  ($52,671)  25  per 
cent;  common  soap,  $106,612  ($31,059)  29  per 
cent;  railway  and  tram  vehicles.  $527,184 
($260,820)  59  per  cent;  shooks.  staves  and 
headings,  $127,732  ($196,209)  96  per  cent; 
perfumery  and  toilet  requisites,  $41,542 
($73,986)  51  per  cent;  explosives,  $370,130 
($170,761)  100  per  cent;  motor-car  parts, 
$28,023  ($13,425)  44  per  cent;  cihemicals, 
$129,167  ($59,897)  32  per  cent;  coal,  $98,251 
($14,114)  63  per  cent;  twine,  $43,510  ($3,544) 
23  per  cent;  cotton  piece-goods,  $1,058,862 
($730,178)  39  per  cent;  cotton  manufactures, 
$77,077  ($57,767)  20  per  cent;  electrical 
apparatus,  $48,725  ($119,850)  26  per  cent; 
boots  and  shoes,  $77,849  ($189)  13  per  cent; 
hosiery,  $38,958  ($4,009)  49  per  cent. 


Foodstuffs. — With  Canada  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
Colony's  imported  foodstuffs,  imports 
from  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
pre-war  years  or  under  wartime  condi- 
tions, have  not  been  important. 

Pre-war  imports  from  the  United 
States,  while  they  comprised  a  large 
number  of  small  items,  were  chiefly  leaf 
tobacco,  pickled  meats,  beans  and  peas, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  canned  fish. 
The  main  imports  were  as  follows: — 

Beans  and  peas,  $30,409  ($46,818  in  1942) 
8  per  .  cent  of  total  imports;  farinaceous 
preparations,  $27,035  ($1,583)  36  per  cent; 
pickled  and  salted  meats,  $29,830  ($62,149) 
5  per  cent;  provisions  n.o.p.,  $139,820  ($46,751) 
45  per  cent ;  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco, 
$186,958  ($114,645)  81  per  cent;  fresh  onions 
and  garlic,  $20,97a  ($5,672)  15  per  cent. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

Following  are  the  main  imports, 
according  to  value,  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  tiie 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Imports  from  Other  Countries 

Argentina—  1943  1942 

Butter  ■   $288,905  $  34.012 

Canned  meats   137.743  33.650 

Pioklecl  meats   377.237  183.847 

Onions   33.403  35.374 

•  Garlic   52,515  18,794 

British  India — 

Bags  and  sacks   $962,148  $471,470 

Seeds   47,667  8.910 

British  West  Indies — 

Crude  petrolemii   $507,660  $372,161 

Fuel  oil    384.900  247,704 

Motor  spirit   221.204  215,834 


PLASTICS  IN  THE 

By  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian 

The  British  Plastics  Federation  have 
issued  a  48-page  illustrated  booklet, 
pubhshed  for  the  Ministry  of  Works, 
which  in  part  records  the  development 
of  plastics  in  Great  Britain  and  reviews 
the  problem  of  their  application  in  the 
immediate  post-war  period  and  over  a 
longer  period,  beginning  about  five 
years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
A  Study  Committee  of  the  Federation- 
was  charged  with  that  part  of  the 
general  scheme  (inaugurated  by  the 
Minister  with  the  object  of  securing  a 
comprehensive  and  co-ordinated  review 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 

of  building  technique)  which  relates 
to  the  application  of  plastics  to  the 
building  industry.  The  Committee's 
terms  of  reference  were: — 

"To  consider  present  practice  and 
new  proposals  in  the  application  of 
plastics  to  heating  and  ventilating, 
lighting,  plumbing,  electrical,  gas  and 
mechanical  installations,  painting,  in- 
ternal and  external  furnishing,  building 
construction,  and  any  other  applica- 
tions which  may  suggest  themselves. 

"To  make  recommendations  for  prac- 
tice in  post-war  building;  to  make  such 
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recommendations  for  further  research 
as  may  arise  after  these  studies." 

In  view  of  the  wide  ramifications  of 
the  plastics  industry,  it  was  decided  to 
set  up  a  sub-committee  to  collect  and 
collate  relevant  information  on  the 
following  seven  groups  of  materials: 
(1)  moulded  plastics;  (2)  laminated 
plastics;  (3)  transparent  and  opaque 
sheeting  other  than  laminated  plastics 
sheet;  (4)  resinous  materials,  plastics, 
cements  and  adhesives;  (5)  extruded 
plastics;  (6)  resin-bonded  sheets,  in- 
cluding plywood,  composite  boards,  and 
similar  materials,  other  than  laminated 
plastics;  and  (7)  miscellaneous,  includ- 
ing expanded  plastics. 

The  report  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  — 

Part  I.  ]Materials  (detailed  above), 
Processes  of  ^Manufacture  and 
Properties. 

Part  II.  Application  of  Plastics  to 
Building  Uses. 

Part  III.  Design  and  Standardiza- 
tion. 

Part  IV.  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations. 

The  report  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
full,  or  even  to  summarize,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  quote  in  full  Part  IV 
as  follows: — 

Conclusions 

Plastics  in  the  Building  Industry. — 
The  pla.stics  industry  has  in  the  past 
shown  enterprise  and  progress  in  sup- 
plying materials  and  finished  articles 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  building  indus- 
try and  is  capable  of  making  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  expected  post-war 
demand  for  building  materials. 

Raw  Materials. — Some  of  the  chief 
raw  materials  of  the  plastics  industry 
depenrl  on  by-products  from  coal  dis- 
tillation. It  is  understood  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  extend  the  field 
of  research  on  coal  utilization  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  more 
efficient  use  of  the  country's  coal  re- 
sources and  the  release  of  by-products 
for  inrlustrial  use.  Supj)lies  of  certain 
other  I'Mw   matfrials   flepend   on  the 


chemical  industry  and  chemical  en- 
gineering. Some,  such  as  cotton  linters 
and  solvents  not  produced  -in  this 
country,  are  dependent  on  imports  from 
abroad. 

Capacity  of  the  Plastics  Industry. — 
The  volume  of  production  of  plastics 
has  been  much  increased  to  meet  de- 
mands for  war  materials.  Neverthe- 
less, the  total  volume  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  production  of  bricks, 
steel  and  cement.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  prospect  of  supplying  plastics  in 
very  large  quantities  to  compete  with 
the  products  of  these  basic  industries. 

Suitability  of  Plastics. — Plastics  are 
suitable  for  some  building  purposes  but 
not  for  others-  They  should  accord- 
ingly be  chosen  with  discrimination  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  available 
supplies  and  to  give  the  greatest 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  use. 

Load-bearing  Materials. — Except  for 
resin-bonded  laminated  wood,  plastics 
materials  in  the  forms  so  far  avail- 
able or  likely  to  be  available  in  the 
immediate  post-war  period  are  unsuit- 
able for  use  as  load-bearing  structural 
material. 

Resin-bo7ided  Laminated  W ood  offers 
interesting  possibilities  of  development 
as  a  structural  material. 

Moulded  Fittings. — The  plastics  in- 
dustry can  supply  a  wide  range  of 
moulded  fittings  for  building  use.  These 
can  be  manufactured  by  mass-produc- 
tion methods.  They  do  not  need  costly 
finishing  operations  and  are  easy  to 
maintain.  They  should  be  carefully 
designed,  and  the  moulding  materials 
should  be  chosen  appropriately.  The 
Hall  Mark  Scheme  promoted  by  the 
British  Plastics  Federation  and  the 
British  Standards  Institution,  now  be- 
ing completed,  is  intended  to  safeguard 
the  user  and  maintain  the  good 
reputation  of  plastics  mouldings. 

Sheet  Materials. — The  plastics  in- 
dustry already  supplies  a  range  of 
different  kinds  of  sheet  material  for 
building  use.  Among  these,  resin- 
bonded  plywood  has  i)roved  itself  to 
be  suitable  for  use  as  an  external 
wall  covering  even  without  iminting, 
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although  painting  or  oiling  is  probably 
advantageous  in  the  long  run.  Other 
types  of  sheet  plastics  are  less  suitable 
for  external  use,  but  it  is  considered 
that  their  durability  may  be  capable 
of  improvement.  For  interior  use, 
laminated  plastics  offer  a  wide  choice 
in  colour  combined  with  hard-wearing 
and  hygienic  qualities  but  are  com- 
paratively costly  unless  used  as  veneers 
on  an  inexpensive  backing.  Matt  or 
satin  matt  finishes  will  often  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  glossy  finish. 

Composite  Sheets. — The  plastics 
technique  and  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic resin  glues  facihtate  the  manu- 
facture of  composite  sheet  materials. 
Such  materials,  combining  plastics  with 
wood  and  metal,  form  a  useful  group 
of  products.  The  development  of 
composite  boards,  using  low-density 
materials  faced  with  laminated  plastics 
or  wood  veneers,  offers  the  prospect 
of  proAdding  sheet  building  materials 
having  the  good  surface  qualities  of 
plastics,  adequate  strength  and  rigidity, 
and  good  heat-insulating  value. 

Utilization  of  Waste  Materials. — 
There  is  a  prospect  that,  when  plant 
and  plastics  materials  are  more  freely 
available,  a  useful  range  of  building 
boards  will  be  produced  from  waste 
materials  (sawdust,  flax  waste  and 
asbestos  waste)  bonded  with  synthetic 
resins. 

Dimensional  Stability. — The  dimen- 
sional stabihty  of  sheet  plastics  does 
not,  generally  speaking,  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  dimensional  sta- 
bility of  other  building  materials  in 
common  use. 

Piping. — The  use  of  plastics  tubing 
offers  advantages  for  certain  industrial 
purposes  and  in  circumstances  where 
metalhc  corrosion  is  a  serious  problem. 
Its  use  for  domestic  water-supply  pip- 
ing and  plumbing  is  in  an  early  stage 
of  development,  and  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  experience  with  it  in  this 
country.  Practical  trials  are  needed 
to  assess  its  utility  for  this  purpose. 

Large  Mouldings. — Recent  successful 
development  in  the  manufacture  in 
plastics  of  large  aircraft  components 


suggests  that  the  processes  used  might 
be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing components  such  as  staircases. 

Thermal  Insulation. — The  field  of 
utihzation  of  plastics  as  heat-insulating 
materials  promises  to  be  extended  by 
the  development  of  light-weight  ex- 
panded plastics. 

Trend  of  Development. — The  ver- 
satility of  plastics  materials  and  pro- 
cesses is  such  that  new  materials  and 
new  applications  are  contirmally  be- 
coming available.  Consequently  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  forecast  what  the 
trend  of  development  will  be  or  how 
such  development  will  influence  the 
contribution  of  plastics  to  building 
practice. 

Recommendations 

Collaboration  Between  Building  and 
Plastics  Industries. — The  plastics  in- 
dustry should  be  encouraged  to  cater 
to  the  needs  of  the  building  industry. 
Not  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  plastics  for  building  but 
in  all  subsequent  stages  there  should 
be  continuous  collaboration  between  the 
building  industry  and  the  plastics 
industry  to  ensure  that  the  building 
uses  of  plastics  are  suitably  chosen  and 
that  the  products  conform  to  satis- 
factory standards  of  performance. 

Training. — The  study  of  plastics 
materials  and  the  methods  of  working 
them  should  be  included  in  courses  of 
instruction  on  building  subjects  in  tech- 
nical institutions  where  they  do  not 
already  form  part  of  the  syllabus,  so 
that  those  engaged  in  the  building 
industry  have  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  plastics  and  acquire  skill 
in  their  use. 

Research. — The  following  matters 
might  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
research  and  investigation: — 

(a)  Use  of  resin-bonded  laminated 
wood  as  a  structural  material. 

(b)  Development  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  utilization  of  sheet  plastics:  — 

(i)  Production  of  composite  boards. 

(ii)  Improvement  in  durabihty,  in- 
'  eluding  practical  trials  of  paint 

treatments. 
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(iii)  Methods  of  moulding  edges  of 
sheets  to  elmiinate  the  need  for 
cover  strips. 

(c)  Trials  of  plastics  tubing  as  pip- 
ing for  domestic  use. 

[d)  Manufacture  of  relatively  large 
building  components  such  as  staircases 
and  window  frames. 

Standardization. — The  needs  of  the 
building,  transport  and  electrical  in- 
dustries should,   if  possible,   be  co- 


ordinated with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
standardization  of  sizes  of  sheet 
materials.  Standardization  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  gradual  process,  taking 
effect  as  existing  machinery  and  equip- 
ment needs  to  be  replaced. 

Collaborative  steps  should  be  taken 
by  the  building  and  plastics  industries 
to  establish  a  range  of  British  standards 
relating  to  the  use  of  plastics  materials 
in  building. 


MAIL  SERVICES  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  DENMARK, 
GREECE,  LUXEMBOURG,  NETHERLANDS,  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS,  YUGOSLAVIA,  AND  DODECANESE 

ISLANDS 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
mail  services  from  Canada: 

Czechoslovakia 

The  mail  service  for  private  and 
business  correspondence  between  Can- 
ada and  Czechoslovakia  has  been 
resumed.  For  the  time  being  only  air- 
mail service  is  available,  as  surface 
communication  with  Czechoslokavia 
has  not  yet  been  restored.  Letters  up 
to  a  maximum  weight  -of  two  ounces 
and  non-illustrated  postcards  may  now 
be  accepted.  Printed  and  commercial 
papers  up  to  maximum  weight  of  two 
ounces  will  also  be  accepted  if  prepaid 
at  the  air-letter  rates.  The  following 
rates  apply:  Surface  route  to  England, 
thence  onward  by  air,  10  cents  each 
ounce;  non-illustrated  postcards,  10 
cents  each;  air  mail  (entire  route),  40 
cents  each  half-ounce.  No  registration, 
money  order  or  parcel  post  service  is 
yet  available. 

Denmark 

With  reference  to  previous  notices 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal,  letters  and  packages 
prepaid  at  letter  rates  up  to  a  weight 
limit  of  4  pounds  may  now  be  accepted 


for  transmission  to  Denmark.  Only 
written  communications  and  related 
papers  of  a  bulky  nature  may  be 
enclosed  in  such  letters  and  packages. 
No  merchandise  of  any  kind  may  be 
included.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  restrictions  on  business  communi- 
cations to  those  ascertaining  facts  and 
exchanging  information  have  now  been 
withdrawn. 

Greece,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Philippine  Islands 
and  Yugoslavia 

With  reference  to  previous  notices 
concerning  mail  services  to  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  above,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  restrictions  on  business 
communications  to  those  ascertaining 
facts  and  exchanging  information  have 
now  been  withdrawn. 

Dodecanese  Islands 

With  reference  to  previous  notices 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal,  the  restricted  mail 
service  has  now  been  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  Dodecanese  Islands,  in- 
cluding Astypalaea  (Stampalia),  Tilos 
(Piscopi)  and  Castelrosso. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  •THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Wasihington.  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  June  30,  1945:— 

Total  Reduction  in         Used  by  Canada  to 

World  Duty  from  June  30,  1945 

Unit  Quota  1930  Tariff  Act     Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk   Gal.        3,000,000        6J  to  3ic  per  gal.       15,793  0.5 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream   Gal.        1,500.000  566/io  to  28yioc.  516   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish   .•  Lb.      17,668,311        2i  to  l|c.  per  lb.  Quota  filled 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes   Bu.        1,500,000  75  to  37ic.  Quota  filled 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.        1,000,000  75  to  60c.  Quota  filled 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944      Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.        1,727,242  Free  823,438  47.6 

Silver   or   black    foxes,   furs  and 
.  articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 

whole  furs  and  skins  No.         100,000         50  to  35%  ad val.        43,991t  43.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

Tails  Piece  5.000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  ....   

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canad.a  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945, 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period  May  1 
to  June  30,  1945,  imports  totalled  13,959.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  statement  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by  Canada. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  FOR  INTERIOR 

The  Argentine  Government  appro- 
priated 100,000,000  pesos  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  will  be  in  charge  of 
obtaining  bids  and  ordering  construc- 
tion to  proceed. 

QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  PRODUCTION 

Quebracho  extract  produced  during 
1943    by    sixteen    factories  totalled 


162,722  metric  tons,  of  which  88,053 
tons  were  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
74,669  tons  in  hot  water.  The  extract 
was  produced  from  522,744  tons  of 
wood. 

Australia 

NEW  SHARE  CAPITAL 

New  share  capital  for  public  sub- 
scription amounted  to  £2,820,737  in 
1944  as  compared  with  £674,258  for 
1943,  £511,150  for  1942,  and  £6,366,019 
for  1939.  Much  of  the  increase  is 
attributable  to  the  easing  of  restrictions 
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on  applications  for  new  capital  to 
facilitate  post-war  industrial  expansion 
and  rehabilitation. 

As  a  result  of  this  relaxation,  one- 
third  of  the.  eighteen  companies  per- 
mitted to  seek  new  capital  during  the 
year  made  announcements  of  new 
issues  in  the  last  two  months  of  the 
period.  The  amount  involved  was 
about  one-third  of  the  total,  although 
the  largest  single  issue,  amounting  to 
£1,125,000,  was  among  those  approved 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  new  capital 
was  raised  easily  from  the  banked-up 
investment  funds  awaiting  an  outlet 
in  shares  which  have  reached  the  frozen 
maximum  limits. 

The  year's  largest  issue  of  £1,125,000 
was  made  by  the  Adelaide  Electric 
Supph^  Company  Limited,  which 
needed  new  capital  to  build  a  power- 
house and  for  other  purposes.  Seven 
other  new  monev  projects  ranged  from 
£100,000  to  £450,000. 

AUSTRALIAN   PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  combined  public  debt  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  states  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1944,  was  £2,510,155,000,  or 
£343  10s.  lid.  per  head  of  population, 
which  is  an  increase  of  £1,215,132,000, 
or  £157  10s.  Id.  over  the  amount  at 
June  30,  1939.  The  rise  is  due  to  the 
creation  of  a  debt  of  £1,245,046,000  for 
the  present  war,  and  this  portion  of  the 
debt  is  £170  8s.  per  head.  Outstanding 
debt  for  the  1914-18  war  was  £251,- 
411,000. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth debt  represented  by  peacetime 
assets  is  £114,934,000  for  works,  and 
this  is  £16,378,000  less  than  on  June  30, 
1939.  The  portion  of  the  total  debt 
owed  bv  the  states  is  £898,764,000,  or 
£992,00fJ  more  than  in  1939. 

Brazil 

SULPHURIC  ACID  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  sulphuric  acid  in- 
creased during  the  year  to  meet  heavy 
industrial  demands.  A  new  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  product  is  being 
established  in  Pernambuco,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  20  metric  tons;  part 
of  the  output  will  be  used  in  making 
superphosphates  for  sugar  plantations. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN   PLASTIC  INDUSTRY 

Substantial  development  occurred  in 
Brazil's  plastic-moulding  industry  in 
1944,  and  plans  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  the  production  of  cellu- 
lose acetate  moulding  powder. 

GLASS  FACTORIES 

Flat  window-glass  was  manufactured 

for  the  first  time  in  Brazil  when  a  new 
company,  located  in  the  State  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  began  operations  during 
1944.  The  plant,  with  a  production 
capacity  of  9,000  metric  tons,  produced 
4,200  metric  tons  of  glass. 

Another  glass  factory,  also  having  a 
production  capacity  of  9,000  metric 
tons,  is  being  constructed  in  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  is  expected  to  begin 
operations  during  1945. 

British  West  Indies 

BANANA  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1945 
the  Banana  Purchasing  Department, 
sole  purchaser  and  exporter  of  the 
Jamaican  banana  output,  purchased 
240,252  stems  valued  at  £31,199.  Ex- 
ports totalled  200,331  stems  valued  at 
£58,827.  The  purchase  price  of  4s.  lOd. 
per  count  bunch  (nine-hand  stem),  less 
4d.  for  leaf-spot  control,  as  established 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1944, 
remained  unchanged. 

All  exports,  with  the  exception  of  a 
negligible  amount  shipped  to  dependen- 
cies of  Jamaica,  were  destined  for 
Canada  through  the  Jamaica  Banana 
Purchasing  Department's  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  amount  of  bananas  that  reaches 
Canada  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  in  transit.  Any  fruit  too  ripe 
for  further  shipment  is  sold  for  market- 
ing in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Banana  Purchasing  Department 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  January-April 
exports  arrived  in  Canada. 

Cuba 

breweries'  machinery  REQUIREMENTS 

Both  repairs  and  replacement  parts 
are  needed  for  Cuban  breweries,  and 
indications  are  that  post-war  expansion 
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will  make  necessary  the  purchase  of 
considerable  amounts  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
the  breweries  have  worked  at  peak 
capacity,  with  consequent  wear  and 
tear  on  machinery  for  which  imported 
replacements  have  not  been  available. 

Equipment  includes  water-softening 
and  purification  units,  beer-barrel 
rackers,  beer  bottles,  washtubs,  coolers, 
fillers,  tanks,  keg  washers,  pitch  ma-, 
chines,  yeast  driers,  bottling  units,  and 
malt  mills.  The  newest  of  these  units 
WQVQ  acquired  nine  years  ago,  and  most 
of  the  equipment  is  nearly  30  years  old. 

New  Zealand 

Primary  Produce  Targets 

The  Dominion  objective  in  wheat  for 
the  1945-46  season  is  300,000  acres, 
a  considerable  advance  on  the  acreage 
planted   during   the    current  season. 


Other  acreages  required,  with  the  1944- 
45  figures  in  parentheses,  are:  malt- 
ing barley,  38,000  acres  (36,000) ;  feed 
barley,  40,000  acres  (38,000);  and 
maize,  12,000  acres  (7,000). 

Dairy  and  meat  requirements  for  the 
1945-46  season  are:  dairy  produce, 
190,000  tons  (180,000) ;  pig  meats,  50,- 
000  tons  (41,000)  ;  and  other  meats, 
430,000  tons  (467,000). 

Production  of  Electric  Stoves 

According  to  a  statement  by  the  New 
Zealand  Factory  Controller,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  16,550  electric  stoves  during 
1945.  It  is  estimated  that,  even  if  the 
manufacture  of  this  number  is  not  com- 
pleted, the  quantities  made  will  cover 
all  requirements  for  new  houses  and 
should  also  be  sufficient  for  replace- 
m.ents. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

export  permit  regulations  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
122,  effective  July  19,  1945,  the  pre- 
vious exemption  on  shipments  of  paper- 
board  boxes  is  amended  and  modified, 
so  that  an  export  permit  will  be  re- 
quired for  boxes  of  paperboard  (other 
than  fibre  or  corrugated),  fabricated  or 
semi-fabricated,  in  any  form,  when 
shipped  to  any  destination  outside  the 
British  Empire. 

Ireland 

IMPORT  QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES  EXTENDED 

Mr.  George  Shera,  Office  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dub- 
hn,  writes  under  date  July  11,  1945, 
that,  by  an  Order  of  the  Minister  for 
Industry  and  Commerce,  dated  June  28, 
1945,  the  quota  restrictions  on  imports 
of  the  following  commodities  into  Eire 
have  been  extended  for  six  months 


ending  December  31,  1945:  Laminated 
springs  and  parts;  marble  chippings; 
brushes,  brooms  and  mops;  rubber- 
proofed  clothing;  cotton  piece-goods; 
pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes ;  rubber 
footwear;  sparking  plugs  and  parts; 
hose  (other  than  half -hose)  made 
wholly  or  partly  of  silk  or  artificial 
silk;  woven  tissues  of  wool  or  worsted; 
perambulators  and  parts;  superphos- 
phates and  compound  manures ;  electric 
filament  lamps ;  mechanically  propelled 
bicycles. 

If  Canadian  exporters  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  any  of  the  above  lines, 
they  should  either  get  in  touch  with 
their  agents  in  this  market  or  forward 
full  particulars  as  to  prices  and  quanti- 
ties to  this  office,  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
interested  inquirers.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  instance  the  period 
is  only  six  months  compared  with 
twelve  last  time,  the  quota  restrictions 
may  again  be  applied  to  these  lines 
in  the  near  future. 
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Mexico 

IMPORT  PERMITS  REQUIRED  FOR  PLYWOOD 

I\Ir.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Embassy  at  Mexico, 
writes  under  date  July  6,  1945,  that 
common  woods  in  combined  sheets  and 
fine  woods  in  combined  sheets  (that 
is,  plywood)  have  been  made  subject 


to  import  permit.  This  action  was 
taken  under  a  Mexican  decree  of 
April  15,  1944,  which  gives  authority 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  formu- 
late lists  of  goods,  the  import  of  which 
will  be  permitted  only  under  licence. 
Goods  previously  made  subject  to 
licence  under  this  decree  are  hog  lard, 
untanned  hides  and  skins,  common  salt, 
and  glass  tubes. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  23,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  23,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
IMonday,  July  16,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:  — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Unit 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in'Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  R; 

July  16 

July  23 

4 . 866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

Dollar 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1 .0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

British  Guiana  . . 

,  .Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.Bolivar 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6226 

.6226 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.45-90 

Egypt   Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

n 

Offer 

3 . 5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Covimodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competitipn  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Cailadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian    Legation,  Bartolome    Mitre    478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  "VV.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con^mwec? 

Brazil 

MAURICE  Belanger.  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letter.;— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  16o. 

British  India 

P.\UL  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mini  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newm.\n.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutcn 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  P.\lmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

Al.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other   letters — Apartado 
1618.  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yve.s  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bi.ssett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Hondura.5,  and  Salvador. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters — P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office — Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Oasilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Tf-rritory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— ConcZu(feti 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O'.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435'  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries, 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  CHILE 

By  M.  J.  Yechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 
I.   THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  RESOURCES 


Vineyards  in  Central  Chile  near  Los  Andes. 


The  Republic  of  Chile,  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  be- 
tween the  Andean  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Peru,  on  the  east  by  Bolivia  and 
the  Argentine,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Pacific.  Chile  has  an  area 
of  285,100  square  miles,  but  the  out- 
standing characteristic  is  its  coastline 
of  2,800  miles  and  an  average  width 
of  the  country  of  about  80  miles. 

This  long  thin  strip  of  territory 
extends  from  the  tropics  to  the  far 
south.  It  is  shut  off  from  the  Argen- 
tine, Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Andes,  one  of  the  greatest  mountain 
systems  of  the  world.  Communications 
with  North  America  have  been  im- 


proved, especially  by  air.  But  despite 
the  mountain  barrier  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Europe,  Chile  still  looks  to  Europe 
for  its  trade  and  cultural  interests, 
although  American  influence  has  dom- 
inated during  the  war. 

The  northern  part  of  the  country, 
from  Arica  to  Copiapo,  is  a  sandy 
desert,  utterly  devoid  of  rainfall,  with 
merciless  sunshine  and  mountains  bar- 
ren of  vegetation.  Living  conditions 
in  mining  towns  and  ports  are  artificial. 
Many  of  the  towns  have  been  deserted. 

The  next  area,  that  from  Copiapo  to 
Illapel,  is  semi-arid  and  with  very 
limited  rainfall  in  the  winter  months. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the 
valleys,  and  where  irrigation  is  possible 
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there  is  some  agricultural  activity. 
Mining  and  farming  are  carried  on  side 
by  side  but  large  tracts  of  land  are 
devoid  of  vegetation  throughout  the 
year. 

The  third  or  central  zone  of  Chile 
contains  that  country's  only  cities  of 
size  or  major  importance,  Santiago, 
Valparaiso  and  Concepcion,  in  the 
order  named.  There  is  ordinarily  suf- 
ficient rainfall  in  this  area  even  though 
the  summers  are  dry,  the  valleys  being 
fertile  and  intensively  cultivated.  Irri- 
gation is  practised  and  large  farms  and 
vineyards  cover  the  country.  The 
scenery  is  attractive  and  colourful.  In 
this  area  is  to  be  found  such  indus- 
triahzation  as  has  taken  place. 

In  the  area  from  Concepcion  to 
Puerto  Montt  there  is  a  strong  contrast 
with  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
area  is  one  of  green  fields,  lakes,  forests 
and  streams.  It  is  a  profitable  farming 
area  producing  live  stock,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  corn,  honey,  and  other 
crops. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan (Magalianes)  or  Punta  Arenas 
area,  which  is  cold,  wet  and  stormy. 
At  the  extreme  tip  is  the  island  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  it  is  on  this 
island  and  the  extreme  southerly  part 
of  the  continent  that  extensive  sheep 
farms  occur,  the  largest  running  over 
2,000,000  sheep.  The  entire  area  is 
sparsely  populated. 

Population 

The  last  census  of  Chile  gave  the 
country  a  population  in  excess  of 
5,000,000.  Unlike  that  of  almost  all 
other  Latin  American  countries,  Chile's 
population  is  white,  the  Indian  or 
native  population  being  estimated  at 
under  200,000.  The  great  majority  are 
of  Spanish  descent,  although  the  in- 
fluence of  European  immigration  is 
evident.  There  are  practically  no  Asia- 
tics or  negroes.  The  British  have  had 
a  strong  influence  in  the  country,  as 
have  also  the  Germans,  Spaniards, 
Itahans,  Jugoslavs  and  French,  and  the 
admixture  and  intermarriage  of  people 
of  these  nationalities  has  had  some- 
thing  to   do   with   the  present-day 


Chilean.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
mass  of  the  population  is  descended 
from  Spanish  stock  with  a  certain  sea- 
soning of  Indian. 

The  business  community  is  gradu- 
ally tending  to  be  native-born  Chilean 
with  a  strong  nationalistic  tendency 
steadily  becoming  more  evident.  British 
commercial  interests  are  still  strong, 
however,  and  American  influence  dom- 
inates the  copper  and  nitrate  industries. 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
firms  follow  in  importance  in  about 
the  order  named. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
is  low  in  comparison  with  Canadian 
standards.  Wages  have  increased  over 
600  per  cent  since  1928,  but  have  not 
kept  step  with  costs  which  have  risen 
from  184  in  1938  (1928  equals  100)  to 
414  in  February,  1945.  Prior  to  1928 
wages  were  extremely  low  in  Chile. 
The  result  is  that  practically  all  earn- 
ings go  towards  the  absolute  essentials, 
such  as  food.  Generally  speaking, 
labour  is  paid  about  one-half  the  mone- 
tary rates  paid  for  similar  work  in 
Canada,  while  prices  are  about  two  to 
three — often  four  times — those  for 
similar  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duction per  worker  is  low  in  comparison 
with  similar  labour  in  North  America. 

Language 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  of 
Chile  and  is  used  throughout  the 
country.  All  business  is  transacted  in 
that  language,  although  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  important 
Chilean  firms  speak  English  as  well. 
Even  British  and  American  concerns 
conduct  their  business  in  the  Spanish 
language.  Knowledge  of  English  is 
rapidly  growing  and  a  keen  interest 
is  shown  by  many  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Significant  of  this  trend  was 
the  substitution  some  fifteen  years  ago 
of  English  in  place  of  French  as  the 
second  language  to  be  taught  com- 
pulsorily  in  schools. 

Natural  Resources 

Chile  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
two  basic  industries,  nitrate  and  copper. 
In  reality,  the  economy  of  the  country 
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hinges  upon  these  two  basic  commodi- 
ties. Both  are  dependent  upon  outside 
markets  and  with  the  total  or  even 
partial  failure  of  export  markets  for 
these  two  products  Chilean  economy 
would  be  in  dire  straits.  To  illustrate 
the  significance  of  these  two  industries, 
in  1942  total  Chilean  exports  were 
valued  at  869,456,666  Chilean  pesos 
(of  6d.  gold),  of  which  mining  products 
comprised  723,795,695  pesos  and 
metalhc  minerals,  nitrate  and  iodine 
accounted  for  all  but  10,700,725  pesos 
of  this  figure. 


Loading  Nitrate  on  Cars  for  Shipment. 


Chile  is  the  chief  mining  country  in 
South  America  and  produces  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  entire 
continental  output  of  minerals  and 
metals.  Principal  mineral  and  metaUic 
products  exported  include  manganese, 
molybdenum,  sodium,  mercury,  electro- 
lytic copper  in  bars,  blister  copper, 
iron  ore,  gold  and  copper  concentrates, 
gold,  silver  and  copper  minerals,  silver 
and  copper  concentrates,  refined  sul- 
phur, nitrate,  iodine,  coal.  Other 
products  are  kaolin,  marble,  salt,  talc, 
kieselgur,  and  coke. 

Agriculture  is  still  Chile's  principal 
industry  and  the  country  is  self-sup- 
porting in  so  far  as  vegetables  are 
concerned.  Sugar,  coffee,  tea  and 
tropical  fruits  must  be  imported,  while 
domestic  supplies  of  beef  and  dairy 
products  such  as  milk  and  butter  are 
insufficient.  Latterly  wheat  has  had  to 
403.37— u 


be  imported,  although  in  former  years 
Chile  was  an  exporter  of  that  com- 
modity. Although  dominantly  an  agri- 
cultural country,  Chile  imports  more 
foodstuffs  than  it  exports.  Primitive 
methods  of  production  predominate 
and  while  Chile  has  an  estimated 
95,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  only 
about  2,500,000  are  sown. 

Among  Chile's  agricultural  products 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  canary 
seed,  maize,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  chick- 
peas, onions,  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco, 
honey,  and  quillay.  Live  stock  include 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  pigs. 

Fruit  farming  has  been  developed 
and  fresh,  dried,  canned  and  preserved 
fruits  are  exported.  Among  the  fruits 
grown  are  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apri- 
cots, melons,  watermelons,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  loganberries  and  currants. 
Walnuts,  almonds,  olives,  cherries, 
oranges,  lemons  and  damascos  are  also 
cultivated.  Chile's  grapes  are  reputed 
to  be  the  best  in  South  America  and 
Chilean  wine  has  been  well-known  for 
many  years. 

The  Chilean  authorities  are  taking 
steps  to  develop  the  fisheries  and  fish 
m  Chile  is  excellent.  The  species  in- 
clude haddock,  sole,  conger  and  many 
types  unknown  to  northern  waters. 
Anchovies,  oysters  and  lobsters  are  also 
produced.  The  whahng  industry  is 
being  carried  on  and  developed. 

In  the  southern  zone,  an  area,  esti- 
mated at  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
country,  is  forest  covered.  The  principal 
trees  are  eucalyptus,  larch,  auracanian 
pine,  cypress,  algarroba,  liguum  vitae, 
poplar,  rauh  (Chilean  mahogany)  and 
oak. 

Industrial  Development 

Considerable  expansion  has  occurred 
in  Chilean  industrial  development  dur- 
ing recent  years.  The  Government  has 
aided  this  in  a  substantial  way,  par- 
ticularly through  the  establishment  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  Stimulation  of 
Production.  It  is  a  quasi-fiscal  organi- 
zation operating  with  funds  mainly 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank,  those  derived  from  a  part 
of  the  export  tax  an  copper  and  through 
funds  received  as  a  result  of  surplus 
profits    legislation.     The  protective 
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policy  of  the  Government  has  encour- 
aged secondary  and  other  industries. 

The  more  important  industries  use 
Chilean  products  as  raw  material.  An 
important  share  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  country  is  converted 
locally  into  woollen  and  worsted  cloth, 
the  ten  mills  in  operation  in  1938 
producing  3,329,532  metres.  In  that 
year  Chile  had  also  some  40  cotton 
mills,  220  knitting  mills  and  about  46 
silk  and  rayon  mills.  The  chief 
products  of  these  were  jute  sacks,  grey, 
bleached  and  dyed  cotton  cloth,  and 
rayon  fabrics. 

Chilean  tanneries  are  estimated  to 
have  an  annual  output  valued  at 
approximately  15,000,000  pesos,  practi- 
cally all  of  which  is  consumed  by 
the  domestic  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
There  are  numerous  furniture  and 
woodworking  plants  and  an  output  of 
woodpulp  (approximately  24,000  tons) 
for  newsprint;  papers  of  various  types 
are  made  from  Chilean  raw  materials 
supplemented  by  importations.  Other 
commodities  produced  in  Chile  include 
cement  (about  300,000  tons) ,  explosives, 
chemicals,  drugs,  pharmaceuticals,  cos- 
metics and  toilet  preparations.  In 
addition  are  beer,  sugar,  glass,  soap, 
hats,  tobacco,  railway  trucks,  iron  and 
steel  products,  mineral  waters,  wines 
and  spirits,  paper,  cloth,  wool,  card- 
board, boxes,  sacks,  turpentine,  resin, 
alcohol.  There  is  a  national  iron  smelt- 
ing establishment  at  Valdivia  and  in 
1938  there  were  579  flour  mills  in 
operation.  In  all,  there  are  estimated 
to  be  between  6,500  and  7,000  manu- 
facturing establishments  employing 
approximately  400,000  persons. 

According  to  returns  of  the  Chilean 
Department  of  Statistics  agricultural 
production  in  Chile  increased  in  value 
from  2,369,000,000  pesos  in  1938  to 
2,600,000,000  pesos  in  1941  or  nearly 
10  per  cent,  mining  production  from 
2,878,000,000  to  4,000,000,000  pesos  or 
39  per  cent,  and  industrial  output  from 
4,223,000,000  to  5,950,000,000  pesos  or 
38  per  cent.  In  terms  of  physical 
volume,  agricultural  production  in  the 
same  period  declined  16  per  cent,  while 
mining  and  industrial  production  each 
rose  29  per  cent. 


Commercial  Districts 

Santiago  is  the  principal  city  of 
Chile,  as  well  as  the  capital,  and  is 
the  fourth  city  of  South  America,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  1,000,- 
000.  It  is  a  modern  city,  full  of  move- 
ment, noise  and  traffic  during  the  busi- 
ness day.  Shops  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  are  attractively  arranged.  There 
are  two  good  hotels  and  several  others 
of  lower  standards.  Santiago  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  expensive  city  in 
the  Americas  and  Canadian  visitors 
should  be  prepared  accordingly. 

In  and  around  Santiago  is  located  a 
large  proportion  of  Chile's  secondary 
industry,  which  has  developed  rapidly 
during  recent  years.  The  city  itself, 
located  in  the  Santiago  Valley  and  in 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  in 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  area,  much 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  grape  indus- 
try from  which  has  sprung  Chile's 
reputation  as  a  wine-producing  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  industries  in  and 
about  Santiago  are:  textile,  fruit  farm- 
ing, truck  gardening,  dairying,  foot- 
vv^ear,  paper  and  paper  products,  fur- 
niture and  wood  products,  cement, 
chemicals,  drugs,  pharmaceuticals, 
brewery,  glass,  wire  drawing,  asbestos, 
distillery,  construction,  bottling,  men's 
and  women's  wear,  foundry,  tanning. 
There  are  many  others  catering  to  the 
everyday  needs  of  a  modern  popula- 
tion. 

Valparaiso,  the  principal  port  of  tho 
country,  is  some  three  and  three- 
quarter  hours  by  train  from  Santiago 
and  has  a  population  of  some  250,000. 
It  is  the  principal  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  a  terminus 
for  several  steamship  lines  supplying 
services  between  that  coast  and  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Considerable  modernization  has  been 
effected  during  recent  years  and  the 
city  is  a  thriving  prosperous  centre. 
It  possesses  a  modern  port  works,  dry- 
dock  facilities  and  considerable  manu- 
facture has  developed  in  it  and  its 
environs.  Its  industries  include  the 
production  of  railway  equipment,  re- 
fined sugar,  enamelled  ware,  soap, 
clothing,  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
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cigars  and  cigarettes,  paints  and  tex- 
tiles; also  foundries,  boat-building  and 
ship  repairing.  It  is  still  the  seat  of 
many  old-time  British  merchant  firms 
trading  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  third  largest  city  is  Concepcion 
with  a  population  of  some  100,000.  It 
is  some  360  miles  from  Santiago — a 
twelve-hour  train  journey — and  9  miles 
from  the  naval  base  and  port  of  Tal- 
cahuano.  The  city  is  being  rebuilt  fol- 
lowing the  earthquake  of  1939.  Nearby 
are  Lota  and  Coronel  where  the  two 
largest  coal  mines  in  the  country  are 
located,  each  producing  upwards  of 
1,000,000  tons  annually.  Nearby,  too, 
is  Penco,  where  a  modern  ceramic 
factory  produces  sanitary  ware  of  all 
kinds,  china  and  tableware  and  numer- 
ous other  items. 


Antofagasta,  with  a  population  of 
some  60,000,  is  a  port  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name  and  is 
chiefly  important  as  a  mineral  export 
port.  It  is  some  838  miles  from  San- 
tiago. Minerals  in  the  district  are 
chiefly  nitrate  and  copper. 

Other  cities  and  towns  of  lesser 
importance,  with  their  approximate 
populations  within  parentheses,  are: 
Arica  (17,000),  the  most  northerly 
Chilean  port;  Iquique  (40,000),  port 
and  a  centre  for  nitrate  and  iodine; 
La  Serena  (35,000);  Talca  (57,000); 
Vina  del  Mer  (70,000) ;  Chilian  (62,- 
000),  an  important  agricultural  centre; 
Valdivia  (49,000);  Puerto  Montt 
(44,000);  Punta  Arenas  (33,000),  on 
the  Straits  of  Magellan;  Osorno 
(62,000). 


BRITISH  AGRICULTUR] 

By  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian 

In  a  recent  address  in  Glasgow,  Sir 
Robert  B.  Greig,  a  former  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland,  emphasized  the  need  of 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  agricultural  industry  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  Hne  with  modern  times 
and  conditions.  A  long-term  policy 
was  needed. 

Farming,  fundamentally,  should  be 
a  service  to  the  community,  there  was 
no  other  reason  for  its  existence,  he 
said.  Therefore,  without  disadvantage 
to  the  farmer,  the  land  should  produce 
the  largest  economic  quantity  of  high- 
quality  goods  which  the  consumer 
desired  and  needed.  The  difficulty  was 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  Prior  to  the  war 
no  British  farm  produce,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  milk,  could  compete  on 
the  basis  of  world  prices.  Consequently 
all  that  the  farmer  grew  was  protected 
by  quotas,  tariffs  or  subsidies.  In  that 
respect  the  agricultural  industry  did 
not  stand  alone,  and  possibly  it  got  less 
protection  than  some  other  industries. 

Existence  on  what  had  been  called 
"the  dole"  was  not  due  to  rapacious 
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:  AT  THE  CROSS-ROADS 

Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 

landlords,  poor  soil,  unfavourable  cli- 
mate or  inefficiency,  but  to  the  progress 
of  science.  Science  had  to  some  extent 
ruined  the  British  farmer,  because  the 
agricultural  structure  in  which  he  had 
to  live  was  out-moded,  just  as  the 
hand-loom  was  outmoded  by  the 
power-loom. 

In  Sir  Robert  Greig's  view  the  aver- 
age farm  is  too  small.  In  Scotland  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  are  of  fifty  acres 
or  less.  On  these  farms  the  new 
technique  of  mechanization  and  the 
application  of  modern  science  could  not 
be  easily  adopted,  while  even  on  the 
larger  farms  the  fields  and  buildings 
were  often  unsuitable. 

The  decisions  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Conference  were  accepted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  ensure,  in  the  long 
run,  freedom  from  want.  That  means 
the  international  arrangement  of  agri- 
culture and  involves  necessary  changes 
in  Britain's  own  structure.  Protective 
health  foods  were  to  have  priority, 
which  implied  the  encouragement  of 
dairying  and  its  products,  in  which  the 
small  farmer  might  hold  his  own;  the 
expansion  of  the  production  of  eggs, 
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vegetables  and  fruit,  as  well  as  more 
meat.  Equally,  it  implied  the  discour- 
agement of  wheat-growing,  sugar-beet 
growing,  and  other  economic  activities. 

Farming  systems  must  accordingly 
be  altered  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
The  replacement  of  buildings  requires 
capital  which  few  landlords  can  find, 
and  even  the  change  from  cattle  feed- 
ing to  dairying  might  be  beyond  a 
farmer's  resources.  The  planning  of 
holdings  to  an  economic  size  might 
require  legislation,  the  adoption  of  up- 
to-date  methods  might  involve  control 
— even  the  public  ownership  of  land 
might  be  necessary  on  a  considerable 
scale — ^yet,  if  farming  is  to  mean  free- 
dom from  want,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, these  changes  would  appear 
to  be  inevitable. 

Questionnaire  for  Parliamentary 
Candidates 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
was  held  in  Glasgow  in  the  middle 
of  June.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  consider  what  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Union  during 
the  forthcoming  general  election  cam- 
paign, and  it  was  agreed  that  an  18- 
point  questionnaire  be  submitted  to 
areas  and  branches  to  place  before 
candidates.  The  first  eight  of  these 
questions,  and  those  most  likely  to 
interest  agricultural  interests  and  ex- 
porters of  agricultural  products  in 
Canada,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  If  returned  to  Parliament  are  you 
prepared  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
agriculture  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  industry,  to  secure 
its  maintenance  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
those  who  derive  their  livelihood  from 
the  land? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  greater  security 
of  tenure  for  the  good  farmer  is 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture? 

3.  Do  you  agree  that  a  prosperous 
and  efficient  -agriculture  in  peace  is 
fundamental  to  the  national  interest; 


that  the  market  which  the  industry 
can  provide  for  industrial  products  of 
home  manufacture  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  our  urban  population  and 
necessary  for  national  economic  sta- 
bility? 

4.  Do  you  agree  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment must,  as  one  of  its  first  duties, 
declare  its  long-term  agricultural 
policy? 

5.  Do  you  agree  that  machinery  is 
necessary  to  regulate  the  purchase  of 
imports  of  overseas  agricultural  pro- 
duce, either  by  an  import  board,- on 
a  quota  basis,  by  bulk  purchase,  under 
licence,  or  by  private  traders  acting 
as  agents  for  and  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Government?  Which  basis 
would  you  advocate  and  why? 

6.  Do  you  agree  that  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  imported  with  home  food 
supplies  is  necessary  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  food  in  this  country  in 
order  that  economies  may  be  effected 
which  can  be  shared  by  producers  and 
consumers?  How  do  you  consider  this 
can  best  be  done  to  ensure  that 
economies  in  distribution  would  be 
effected? 

7.  Do  you  agree  that  producers' 
prices  of  the  main  home  agricultural 
products  should  be  fixed  for  the  future 
on  the  basis  of  the  Government's  four- 
year  plan  now  in  operation,  whereby 
cost  of  production  and  the  profitabihty 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  industry 
are  ascertained  and  prices  fixed  ahead 
in  consultations  between  government 
representatives  and  the  Farmers' 
Unions?  If  not,  what  system  would  you 
substitute  for  that  adopted  under  the 
four-year  plan? 

8.  Do  you  agree  that  home  agricul- 
ture must  be  allowed  first  place  in  the 
home  market  for  its  produce  and  that 
the  industry  should  be  required  to 
maintain  production  at  the  highest 
possible  level  consistent  with  national 
requirements  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  balanced  agriculture  and  land  fer- 
tility? 

The  other  ten  questions  ask  how 
the  particular  candidate  proposes  to 
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ensure  efficiency  in  husbandry  and 
estate  management;  whether  he  agrees 
that  agriculture  should  take  precedence 
over  all  sporting  interests;  whether 
he  agrees  about  the  abolition  of  double 
summer  time  and  single  summer  time 
in  winter,  etc.;  whether  rural  housing 
should  be  given  equal  priority  with 
urban  housing  immediately  bomb- 
damaged  houses  have  been  repaired, 
etc.;  whether  electricity  undertakings 
throughout  the  country  must  be  co- 
ordinated ;  whether  he  agrees  that  water 


supplies,  roads  and  transport  in  rural 
areas  are  essential  to  the  re-popula- 
tion of  the  countryside  and  in  the 
national  interest;  whether  hill  sheep 
farming  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment; whether  educational  facilities  in 
rural  areas  should  be  commensurate 
with  those  in  urban  areas;  whether  he 
is  prepared  to  support  in  Parliament 
the  policy  indicated  in  this  question- 
naire, irrespective  of  party  allegiance, 
and,  finally,  what  are  his  views  on  the 
plan  outlined  therein. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

By  Yves  Lamoxtagxe,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at  Paris 


n 


Agriculture 

The  standard  of  nutrition  in  France 
continues  to  be  low,  particularly  in  the 
towns.  IMeats  and  fats  are  very  scarce. 

Statistics  show  that  during  1943  meat 
consumption  in  France  was  one-third 
less  than  before  the  war.  Rations  now 
only  provide  a  little  over  half  the  2,500 
calories  normally  required  daily  by 
adults. 

In  1938  France  consumed  1,722,000 
metric  tons  of  meat:  628,000  tons  of 
beef;  302,000  tons  of  veal;  92,500  tons 
of  mutton;  636,000  tons  of  pork;  46,000 
tons  of  horsemeat,  while  17,500  tons 
of  meat  were  imported.  In  1943  the 
production  of  meats  had  fallen  to  about 
half  the  pre-war  level  (402,524  tons 
in  the  public  abattoirs,  253,000  tons 
private  slaughtering,  210,859  tons  taken 
by  the  Germans). 

At  present  the  number  of  live 
animals  is  as  follows:  cattle,  15,663,000 
(as  against  14,664,000  in  1939) ;  sheep 
and  goats,  6,000,000  (9,872,000) ;  swine, 
3,560,000  (7,126,000).  The  increase  in 
cattle  is  accounted  for  by  a  larger 
number  of  young  animals;  milk  cows 
have  decreased  by  about  2,000,000 
head. 

Shortages  of  labour,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  fertilizers  have  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  crops.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  taking  into  account 
farm  and  industrial  needs  and  forecasts 
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of  crops  of  secondary  cereals,  France 
will  require  to  import  2,130,000  metric 
tons  of  feedstuffs  during  the  season 
1945-46,  including  700,000  tons  of  corn, 
600,000  tons  of  oil  cake  and  meal, 
500,000  tons  of  rice,  220,000  tons  of 
barley,  60,000  tons  of  oats,  and  50,000 
tons  of  manioc,  etc. 

Farmers  are  pressing  for  an  increase 
in  the  prices  of  their  products  to  balance 
higher  costs  of  production.  In  1937 
wheat  sold  at  1,400  francs  per  metric 
ton,  and  agricultural  labourers  were 
paid  at  a  fixed  rate  of  700  francs  per 
month;  at  present  wheat  prices  are 
fixed  at  4,320  francs,  and  the  same 
labourers  are  paid  4,825  francs  per 
month.  The  coefficients  of  increase  are 
thus  respectively  3  and  7  for  wheat 
and  labour. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Since  1939  French  production  of 
agricultural  machinery  has  been  con- 
siderably curtailed,  and  on  the  whole 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  demand 
has  been  met.  At  present  the  available 
raw  materials  are  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  repairs  and  the  manufacture 
of  spare  parts.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  generalize  the  use  of  automotive 
machinery,  and  considerable  import- 
ance is  being  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  tractors.  A  ten-year  plan  is  being 
drawn  up  aimed  at  providing  France 
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with  machinery  and  equipment  to  meet 
agricultural  requirements,  both  in 
France  and  in  the  Empire,  on  the  basis 
of  production  on  a  scale  about  equal 
to  that  of  1938.  The  output  of  tractors 
and  power-driven  cultivators  is  to  be 
stepped  up  to  ten  times  that  of  1938, 
while  it  is  proposed  to  triple  the  pro- 
duction of  implements  and  machinery 
for  cultivation  and  harvesting.  The 
plan  would  give  employment  to  31,000 
workers  during  the  first  year,  and  this 
number  would  rise  to  72,000  at  the 
peak  of  production,  falhng  thereafter 
to  about  40,000  workers,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  normal  level  for  the  agri- 
cultural implements  industry  in  the 
future.  Concentration  and  specializa- 
tion in  the  industry  are  also  aimed  at. 

Employment 

The  number  of  registered  unem- 
ployed has  decreased  considerably.  In 
April  they  numbered  156,000,  of  whom 
69  per  cent  were  women.  The  trades 
mainly  affected  are  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing, metallurgy  and  building,  and 
unemployment  is  usually  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  coal  and  raw  materials. 

The  rate  at  which  war  damage  will 
be  repaired  and  progress  achieved  in 
reconstruction  will  depend  largely  on 
the  supply  of  labour  available.  France 
will  be  called  upon  to  rely  considerably 
on  the  lise  of  German  prisoners  for 
these  various  tasks.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  total  of  1,500,000  prisoners  of 
war  will  be  required  for  reconstruction 
— clearing  of  ground,  construction, 
operations  in  the  mines  and  forests, 
production  of  building  materials,  etc. — 
while  another  250,000  prisoners  will 
be  needed  in  agriculture,  public  works 
and  various  industries.  On  May  1 
there  were  47,230  prisoners  employed, 
mainly  on  agricultural  work.  It  is 
understood  that  negotiations  have  been 
concluded  recently  between  the  French 
and  the  American  army  authorities 
whereby  from  200,000  to  250,000  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  will  shortly  be 
put  to  work  in  France. 

It  is  estimated  that,  even  with  the 
return  of  French  prisoners  of  war  and 
deportees  from  Germany,  France  will, 


in  the  near  future,  require  another 
three  million  workers.  There  are  at 
present  in  France  in  the  productive 
trades  about  two  miUion  people  less 
than  before  the  war,  and  for  recon- 
struction France  needs,  for  construction, 
public  works  and  the  manufacture  of 
building  materials  only,  one  miUion 
more  workmen  than  before  the  war.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  France  must 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  employ- 
ment of  German  prisoners. 

During  the  period  1918  to  1938,  there 
was  a  gradual  decline  in  the  number 
of  persons  in  France  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive labour,  one  reason  being  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  civil  servants. 
In  1936  the  active  population  was 
20,261,000  (including  1,245,000  foreign 
workers)  as  against  21,720,000  in  1921. 
The  liberal  professions,  the  army,  and 
the  public  services  absorbed  2,049,000 
persons  in  1936  (there  were  810,000 
civil  servants)  as  compared  with 
1,750,000  in  1931,  while  productive 
labour  (industry  and  farm  hands  in- 
cluded) totalled  18,212,000. 

Wages  and  Prices 

The  French  Government,  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  wages  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  also  to  restore 
a  measure  of  equilibrium  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  wages  in  the  different 
occupations,  has  passed  a  series  of 
decrees  since  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  new  wages  are  effective  retro- 
actively to  the  middle  of  March,  1945. 

The  basic  wage,  which  is  that  of  the 
unskilled  worker  in  Paris,  has  been 
fixed  at  20  francs  (44  cents  Canadian) 
an  hour  as  against  an  original  increase 
made  in  September,  1944,  which 
brought  the  wage  up  from  10  to  15 
francs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  wages 
were  frozen  at  the  levels  they  had 
reached  in  September,  1939 ;  during  the 
German  occupation  a  few  increases 
were  granted  here  and  there.  After 
the  hberation,  as  the  cost  of  living 
had  risen  materially  and  with  a  view 
to  giving  immediate  satisfaction  to 
workers  of  all  ranks,  the  hourly  rate 
of  pay  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  vari- 
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ous  industries  was  increased  in  Septem- 
ber, 1944,  by  50  per  cent,  and  a 
corresponding  but  not  proportionate 
advance  was  granted  to  skilled  workers. 
The  recent  wage  increases  have  gener- 
ally corrected  the  disparity  which 
existed  between  corresponding  classes 
of  labour  and  have  re-established  the 
grades  which  existed  in  the  various 
trades  in  1939.  The  new  scales  of  basic 
wages  provide  for  an  increase  coefficient 
of  100  for  unskilled  labour,  rising  to 
170  for  the  highly  skilled  classes. 

The  Government  has  also  permitted 
an  upward  adjustment  in  prices  of 
industrial  products.  Despite  the  wage 
increases  granted  in  September,  1944, 
prices  had  remained  frozen,  although 
manufacturers  were  faced  with  in- 
creased costs  of  production,  due  to  the 
rising  prices  of  raw  materials  apart 
from  the  factor  of  higher  wages.  These 
factors  have  now  been  taken  into 
account  in  the  fixing  of  prices  at  a 
higher  level  as  a  means  of  restoring 
the  incentive  to  production,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  hold  the  new 
ceilings  and  avoid  further  inflation. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  publication  of  the  official  whole- 
sale price  index  has  been  resumed.  The 
following  table  shows  the  annual  aver- 
ages since  1938: — 

Indices  of  Wholesale  Prices 

Food-  Industrial  General 
stuffs     Products  Index 


19.38    100  100  100 

1939    99  109  104 

1940    125  139  132 

1941    1.58  160  159 

1942    195  181  188 

1943    235  201  218 


1944,  Sept.   ..      276  231  254 

The  above  figures  are  based  upon 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government, 
and  therefore  only  partly  reflect  the 
real  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during 
the  last  five  years. 

RENTALS 

Freezing  of  rents  has  prevented  them 
from  rising  as  have  other  prices,  so 
that  their  real  value  has  been  consider- 
ably lowered.  A  comparison  of  fixed 
rentals  of  housing  in  Paris  with  retail 


prices  since  1914,  which  has  been  made 
by  the  'Tnstitut  de  Conjoncture",  shows 
that  in  the  summer  of  1944  the  real 
value  of  rentals  had  fallen  to  18  per 
cent  of  what  it  was  in  1914.  This 
percentage  is  doubtless  too  high,  for 
the  official  retail  price  indices  which 
have  been  used  for  this  calculation  do 
not  entirely  reflect  the  actual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 


Indices  of  Rentals  and  Retail  Prices 


Fixed 

Retail 

Real 

Rentals 

Prices 

Rentals 

1914  

100 

100 

100 

1923   

101 

332 

30 

1927   

183 

556 

33 

1935   

288 

440 

64 

1938   . .  . . 

316 

706 

45 

1941   

357 

1062 

34 

1944,  Aug.  .. 

.  375 

2082 

18 

The  Government  has  decided  to 
allow  increases  in  house  rentals  varying 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  according  to 
category,  after  the  month  of  March, 
1946.  Rentals  have  been  frozen  since 
1926,  and  ceilings  fixed  on  new  .housing 
accommodation. 

Financial  Measures 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Minister 
of  Finance  outlined  the  Government's 
fiscal  poHcy  in  a  speech  before  the 
Consultative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
commented  on  the  budget.  Revenues 
during  1945  were  expected  to  represent 
only  47  per  cent  of  expenditures,  the 
latter  totalling  390  billion  francs  (44 
per  cent  military),  leaving  a  deficit  of 
about  200  bilUons  which  would  be 
added  to  the  national  debt,  totalling 
approximately  1,800  billion  francs  at 
the  eftd  of  1944.  Taxes  were  increased 
on  a  few  unessential  commodities,  the 
luxury  tax  being  raised  from  18  to  25 
per  cent,  while  taxes  on  alcohol  were 
increased  from  8,000  to  10,000  francs 
per  hectolitre.  Tobacco  monopoly  prices 
were  also  raised,  and  taxes  for  first- 
class  establishments,  such  as  luxury 
restaurants,  were  increased.  Other 
measures  included  the  abolition  of  the 
subsidy  on  bread,  which  was  costing 
over  10  billion  francs  per  annum.  The 
abolition  of  the  subsidy  meant  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread  to  consumers  from 
4-90  francs  per  kilogram  to  7  francs. 
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It  was  also  announced  that  a  levy 
on  wartime  increments  in  personal 
property  would  be  imposed,  payable 
over  a  period  of  four  years,  which 
would  yield  a  total  of  from  100  biUion 
to  125  billion  francs.  Several  steps 
have  since  been  taken  to  prepare  the 
way  for  this  tax  on  capital. 

Under  an  ordinance  published  on 
April  13,  banks,  financial  institutions, 
stock-brokers  and  certain  organizations 
were  required  to  deposit  in  current 
accounts  Treasury  bonds  belonging  to 
them  and  to  effect  future  purchases 
under  current  accounts.  As  a  result, 
the  preparation  and  transfer  of  securi- 
ties become  useless,  all  operations  being 
merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Bonds 
purchased  by  individuals  were  not 
affected  by  this  ordinance,  which  facili- 
tates control  of  the  money  market  and 
reduces  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  management  of  a  heavy  short-term 
debt  incurred  during  the  war. .  It  is 
estimated  that  some  550  bilUon  to  600 
bilfion  francs  worth  of  Treasury  bonds 
are  in  circulation,  of  which  banking 
institutions  hold  about  one-third.  This 
measure  was  extended,  under  a  decree 
dated  April  20,  to  all  companies  and 
organizations  carrying  on  insurance  or 
capitalization.  An  additional  ten  billion 
francs  worth  of  Treasury  bonds  thus 
came  under  closer  supervision  by  the 
State.  Another  decree,  dated  April  20, 
called  for  the  registration  of  all  stocks 
and  shares  or  their  deposit  in  the 
"Caisse  centrale  de  depots  et  de  vire- 
ments  des  titres"  and  is  applicable  to 
companies,  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. These  two  decrees  tightened  the 
Government's  control  over  taxes*  and 
reduced  the  possibility  of  black-market 
operations  in  stocks  made  out  to  bearer. 

A  further  census  of  wealth  was 
eft"ected  during  the  week  June  4  to 
June  15.  During  this  period  all  existing 
bank  notes  of  a  value  of  50  francs 
were  exchanged  against  new  provisional 
notes.  The  exchange  was,  in  principle, 
made  franc  for  franc  but,  as  the  amount 
of  new  bank  notes  was  insufficient  to 
permit  of  an  immediate  exchange,  new 
notes  were  issued  on  the  basis  of  6,000 
francs  per  adult,  notes  in  excess  of 
this  amount  being  deposited  in  banks 


and  savings  institutions,  which  could 
subsequently  be  drawn  on  by  cheque. 
This  operation  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  total  deposits  from  480  biUion 
francs  on  May  15  to  approximately  690 
bilhon  francs  on  June  15.  The  bank- 
note circulation  was  therefore  reduced 
by  about  200  biUion  francs.  As  a  result 
of  the  exchange,  about  50  billion  francs 
worth  of  bank  notes  which  had  not 
been  presented  for  exchange  (about 
one  billion  dollars)  were  credited  to 
the  State,  and  this  has  made  possible 
full  reimbursements  of  provisional  ad- 
vances to  the  State  previously  made 
by  the  Bank  of  France. 

During  the  same  period  in  which 
the  exchange  of  bank  notes  was 
effected,  holders  of  Treasury  bonds 
were  required  to  present  them  for 
stamping,  with  a  view  to  certain  de- 
nominations being  replaced  by  other 
bonds  at  a  later  date.  The  State  has 
thus  been  able  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
tribution of  about  530  bilhon  francs 
worth  of  bank  notes  and  over  600 
billion  francs  in  Treasury  bonds. 

A  draft  ordinance  was  tabled  before 
the  Consultative  Assembly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June  providing  for  a  capital 
levy  known  as  the  "Impot  de  Perequa- 
tion  et  de  Sohdarite  Nationale".  This 
levy  is  intended  to  meet  the  cost  of 
reparations  due  to  war  damage,  as  well 
as  expenditures  on  reconstruction,  and 
is  to  be  borne  by  taxpayers,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means.  A  tax  will  be 
imposed  on  real  and  personal  property, 
according  to  valuation  on  June  4,  1945. 
The  rates  rise  from  3  to  20  per  cent, 
and  a  part  of  this  wealth,  varying 
according  to  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  family,  w^ill  be  exempt  from 
the  tax  at  the  source.  The  tax  is 
payable  over  a  period  of  four  years. 
A  tax  on  enrichment  is  also  provided 
for,  payable  on  increments  of  wealth 
during  the  period  January  1,  1940,  to 
June  4,  1945.  The  rate  of  the  tax 
increases  from  20  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent,  the  latter  rate  applying  to 
amounts  of  5  million  francs  and  over. 
Certain  exemptions  are  provided  for, 
and  special  treatment  is  accorded 
farmers  and  people  of  moderate  means. 

The  Government  proposes  to  nation- 
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alize  the  coal  mines  and  the  distribution 
of  electricity  before  the  end  of  1945. 
A  monetary  reform,  which  would  give 
the  State  control  over  credit,  is  en- 
visaged after  the  expiration  of  the  note- 
issuing  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  is  due  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Foreign  Trade 

Imports  into  France  from  overseas 
countries  continue  to  be  effected 
through  government  channels  and,  in 
the  case  of  Canadian  goods,  through 
the  French  Supply  Mission  in  Ottawa. 
Under  the  first  import  program,  which 
covered  a  period  of  eight  months  from 
November  1,  1944,  3,700,000  metric 
tons  of  goods  (coal  and  petroleum 
excluded)  were  imported  up  to  June  1, 
1945,  one-fourth  of  which  was  food- 
stuffs. From  North  America  1,700,000 
tons  were  imported,  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  400,000  tons,  and 
approximately  1,000,000  tons  were  im- 
ported from  the  French  Empire. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  ships,  the  first 
deliveries  were  effected  only  in  Febru- 
ary, 1945,  and  imports  from  North 
America  were  stepped  up  considerably 
as  the  number  of  Liberty  ships  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  France  increased 
from  20  in  April  to  58  in  June.  So 
far  30  per  cent  of  the  program  has 
been  completed,  and  from  400,000  to 
500,000  tons  of  goods  have  still  to  be 
imported  from  North  America. 

A  new  program  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  second  half  of  1945,  involving 


7,600,000  tons  of  supplies,  including 
about  1,800,000  tons  of  feedstuffs; 
200,000  tons  of  textiles;  100,000  tons 
of  ores  and  non-ferrous  metals;  600,- 
000  tons  of  steel;  80,000  to  100,000  tons 
of  building  materials;  200,000  to  250,- 
000  tons  of  locomotives,  cars  and 
trucks;  100,000  to  150,000  tons  of  in- 
dustrial equipment;  and  200,000  to 
300,000  tons  of  chemical,  paper  and 
rubber  products. 

Exports  of  French  goods  to  over- 
seas countries  other  than  the  French 
possessions  are  still  on  a  small  scale 
because  of  the  high  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  scarcity  of  shipping  space. 
Some  French  goods  are  being  shipped 
to  Belgium  and  Switzerland  in  ex- 
change for  imports  from  these  countries. 
Trade  with  Sweden  is  to  be  resumed 
under  a  trade  arrangement  which  pro- 
vides that  an  equahzation  fund  will  be 
set  up  which  will  enable  subsidies  to 
be  paid  to  French  exporters  and  so 
allow  them  to  quote  prices  in  hne  with 
levels  prevailing  in  Sweden.  Goods 
imported  from  Sweden  will  be  sold  at 
fixed  French  market  prices,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  purchase  and  sale 
prices  being  paid  into  the  fund.  It  is 
hoped  to  extend  this  system,  which  is 
to  be  temporary  only,  to  trade  with 
other  countries.  The  delivery  of  export 
permits  for  French  goods  is  to  be 
speeded  up.  Because  of  the  low  level 
of  production  in  France,-  the  volume 
of  goods  available  for  export  is  very 
limited. 


TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1943 

By  G.  A.  Newmax,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 
II.    Trade  With  Canada 


During  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
value  of  imports  from  Canada  into 
British  Guiana  rose  slowly  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
By  1938  this  value  was  $1,567,318, 
representing  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  trade  of  the  Colony. 

During  the  war  years  conditions  were 
radically  altered,  and  Canada  became 
not  only  the  main  source  of  supply  for 


foodstuffs  but  also  a  supplier  of  manu- 
factured goods  second  only  in  import- 
ance-to  the  United  States.  The  result 
was  that  in  1943  the  total  value  of 
imports  from  Canada,  at  $9,162,450, 
was  $7,595,132  higher  than  in  1938  and 
$1,279,397  more  than  in  1942  and 
accounted  for  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports  into  the  Colony  in 
that  year. 
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The  distribution  of  these  imports 
from  Canada,  according  to  main  classi- 
fications, for  the  three  years  mentioned 
was  as  follows: — 


which  include  lumber,  as  the  Colony 
restricted  lumber  imports  to  supplies 
for  special  purposes,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  local  supplies. 


Imports  from  Canada  by  Main  Classes 

1943  1942  1938 

Foodstuffs                                                   $4,496,825  $3,217,428  $947,226 

Percentage  of  total  imports                              65  66  28 

Manufactured  goods                                    $4,611,491  $3,167,415  $501,096 

Percentage  of  total  imports                              28  27  7 

Semi-manufactured   goods                            $     54,134  $     96,468  $118,996 

Percentage  of  total  imports                               4  7  21 


Imports  from  Canada  by  Major  Commodities 


Foodstuffs—  1943  1942 

Beer                                                  $  100,547     $  20,446 

Butter    136,751  128,444 

Cheese    15,672  55,516 

Canned  fish    183,265  139,357 

Fish,  smoked  or  dried    192,786  281,776 

Fish  n.o.p   72,026  110,885 

Flour    1,774,589  1,361,656 

Oats    57,150  84,009 

Beans  and  peas   305,418  87,963 

Lard  and  substitutes   77,009  51,30S 

Canned  meats    68,234  8,876 

Salted  and  pickled  meats    170,746  190,443 

Condensed  milk    595,933  314,338 

Potatoes    157,291  49,537 

Canned  vegetables    188,486  36,471 

Manufactured  Products — 

Outer  and  under  garments    105,575  55,639 

Boots  and  shoes   274,402  137,603 

Hats  and  caps    89,076  15,196 

Hosiery    36,267  11,141 

Railway  vehicles    325,071  60,175 

Cement    177,870  52,066 

Chemicals,  n.o.p   68,017  7,534 

Cordage  and  twine    90,143  25,888 

Cotton  piece-goods    823,457  321,226 

Electrical  goods    67,197  88,864 

Mining  machinery    159,997  57,955 

Machinery,  n.o.p   301,748  309,212 

Medicine  and  drugs    140,290  53,385 

Metals    231,997  409,358 

Paints    110,724  92,878 

Paper  and  paper  mfrs   384,594  196,726 

Art.  silks    170,070  136,090 


1938 
5,918 
2 

17,371 

52,944 
155,278 

24,156 
431,196 

28,260 
2 

3,494 
81 
37,884 

1,177 
90,145 

2,799 


19,583 
21,264 
350 
14,848 
1,054 
13,679 
1,002 
1,613 
2,705 
7,536 
50,402 
12,438 
28.215 
97,657 
10,035 
42,565 
326 


1943  Inc.  (-f )  or 
Dec.  (  — )  from 

1938 
-f$  94,629 
136,749 
-  1,699 
+  130,321 
-f  37,508 
-f  47,870 
+  1,343,393 
+  28,890 
-f  305,416 
-f  74,505 
+  68,153 
+  132,862 
-f  594,756 
67,146 
185,687 


+ 


85,992 
253,138 
88,726 
21,419 
324,017 
164,191 
67,045 
88,530 
820,752 
59,661 
109,595 
289,310 
112,075 
134,340 
100,689 
342,029 
169.644 


The  import  values  for  the  years  1943, 
1942  and  the  pre-war  year  1938  shown 
in  the  above  table  for  a  list  of 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  imports  from  Canada 
are  to  a  certain  extent  indicative  of 
the  prospects  for  Canadian  trade  with 
British  Guiana. 

During  the  war  years  there  was  a 
marked  reduction  in  imports  from 
Canada  of  semi-manufactured  items, 


Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada 

Following  are  details  of  imports  of 
items  purchased  from  Canada  to  a 
value  of  $5,000  or  over,  comparative 
figures  for  1942  being  shown  within 
parentheses : 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout  and  Porter.— Total,  143,539 
gal.,  $266,520  (80,609  gal.,  $136,067)  :  United 
Kingdom,  84,689  gal.,  $163,761;  Canada, 
57,170  gal.,  $100,547  (13,387  gal.,  $20,274). 

Butter.— ToiB^l  881,682  lb.,  $433,171  (777,305 
lb.,  $309,991):  Argentina,  595,256  lb.,  $288,- 
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905;  Canada  271,105  lb.;  $136,751  (292,625 
lb.,  8128,444). 

Cheese.— ToioX,  129,565  lb.,  $48,132  (237,277 
lb.,  887,560):  United  States,  51,986  lb., 
S20.S52;  Argentina,  33.218  lb.,  $11,608; 
Canada  44,361  lb.,  $15,672  (153,687  lb., 
$55,516). 

Cocoa,  Prepared.— ToiQ\,  56.494  lb.,  $17,160 
(57,740  lb.,  $17,274):  Canada,  47,707  lb., 
813.406  (32,418  lb.,  $7,087). 

Grain,  Feeding.— Total,  255.512  lb.,  $12,213 
(415.904  lb.,  $18,926):  Canada,  245,512  lb., 
$11,320  (400,904  lb.,  $18,155). 

Fish,  Canned  or  Bottled.— Total,  756,146 
lb..  8187.880  (680,554  lb.,  $144,004) :  Canada, 
745,981  lb.,  $183,265  (652,828  lb.,  $139,357). 

Mackerel  and  Salmon,  Pickled. — ^Total, 
2.333  bbl.  of  200  lb.,  $63,752  (3,801  bbl., 
897.811);  all  from  Canada  (3,591  bbl., 
890,868) . 

Other  Fish,  Pickled.— Total,  365  bbl.  of 
200  lb.,  88.274  (915  bbl..  $20,650) :  all  from 
Canada  (895  bbl.,  820,017). 

Fish,  Smoked  or  Dried,  Other  Kinds. — 
Total.  9,556  cwt.,  8203,613  (19,091  cwt., 
8361.680):  Newfoundland.  480  cwt..  $10,827; 
Canada,  9.076  cwt.,  $192,786  (14,914  cwt., 
8281,776). 

Canned  Fruit.— Total  17,322  lb.,  $13,133 
(87,803):  Canada,  14,678  lb.,  $12,290  ($7,489). 

Oats.— Total,  1,560,690  lb.,  $57,373  (2,480,764 
lb.,  887.848):  Canada,  1,555.516  lb.,  $57,150 
(2,396,764  lb.,  884,009). 

Barley.— Total,  746.057  lb.,  853.897  (296,- 
580  lb.,  817.271) :  Canada,  696,057  lb.,  $50,162 
(288,980  lb.,  816,585). 

Flour  and  Meal  Flour.— Total,  216,270  bags 
of  196  lb.,  81,774,589  (191,002  bags,  $1,361,- 
656) :  all  from  Canada  in  both  years. 

Cornmeal. —Total,  3.043  bags  of  196  lb., 
832,599  (2,965  bag.?,  830,123):  all  from 
Canada  in  both  years. 

Other  Farinaceous  Preparations. — Total, 
666.515  lb.,  873,014  (517,209  lb..  S53.304) : 
United  States,  183,522  lb.,  827.035;  Canada, 
469.530  lb.,  $42,681  (385,760  lb.,  $37,813). 

Beans,  Peas  and  Leniils.—Total  3.400,370 
lb.,  8392.489  (1.843.172  lb.,  8163,215):  United 
States.  242.720  lb..  830,409;  Argentina.  496,778 
lb..  856,662;  Canada,  2.660,872  lb.,  $305,418 
(894,0^  lb.,  887,963). 

Lard.—Tota],  400.227  lb.,  891,091  (310.838 
lb.,  857,062) :  United  States.  4,643  lb.,  SI. 126; 
Canada,  336.524  lb.,  877,009  (275,399  lb., 
$51100). 

Meat,  Canned.— Total,  532.255  lb.,  $213,885 
(203.948  lb.,  872,291):  Argentina,  345,886  lb., 
S137.743;  Canada,  168,007  lb.,  868,234  (25.127 
lb..  88,876). 

Beej,  Salted  or  Pickled.— Total,  5,681  bbl. 
of  200  lb.,  8321,119  (4,480  bbl..  8190,305): 
Lruguay,  349  bbl.,  818328;  United  States,  235 
bbl..  811,189;  Argentina,  4,244  bbl..  $245,994; 
Canada,  745  bbl..  836,782  r533  bbL,  $27,210). 


Pork,  Pickled  or  Salted.— Total,  6,856  bbl. 
of  200  lb.,  $277,710  (8,030  bbl.,  $260,234): 
Brazil,  250  bbl.,  $12,503;  Argentina,  2,758  bbl., 
$131,243;  Canada,  3,848  bbl.,  $133,964  (5,393 
bbl.,  $163,233). 

Milk.  Condensed.— Total,  3,037,266  lb., 
$597,619  (1,823,060  lb.,  $320,419):  Canada, 
3,035,418_lb.,  $595,933  (1,809,056  lb.,  $314,338). 

Provisions,  Unenumerated. — Total,  $309,779 
($133,632) :  United  Kingdom,  $14,698;  United 
States,  $139,820;  Canada,  $145,830  ($56,660). 

Flavouring  Essences. — Total,  515  liq.  gal., 
$12,479  (320  liq.  gal.,  $6,790) :  United  King- 
dom, 269  liq.  gal.,  $6,275;  Canada,  246  liq. 
gal.,  $6,204  (72  liq.  gal.,  $2,019). 

Unmanufactured  Leaf  Tobacco,  25-38  Per 
Cent  Moisture.— Total,  224.584  lb.,  $59,860 
(155.591  lb.,  $32,174) :  United  States,  194,302 
lb.,  $52,456;  Canada,  30,282  lb.,  $7,404  (67,905 
lb.,  $13,674). 

Unmanufactured  Leaf  Tobacco,  less  than 
25  Per  Cent  Moisture.— Total,  472,731  lb., 
$170,784  (459,169  lb.,  $150,998):  United 
States,  358,850  lb.,  $134,502;  Canada,  113,881 
lb.,  $36,282  (194,745  lb.,  $54,858). 

Po^a^oes.— Total,  2,386,244  lb.,  $169,207 
(1,582,956  lb.,  $53,125) :  United  States,  182,144 
lb.,  $11,860;  Canada,  2,202,981  lb.,  $157,291 
(1,515,454  lb.,  $49,537). 

Omons.— Total,  650,419  lb.,  $64,511  (726,- 
027  lb.,  $49,365):  Argentina,  312,058  lb., 
$33,403;  Canada,  286,078  lb.,  $25,172  (179,078 
lb.,  $13,991). 

Dried  or  Canned  Vegetables. — Total,  699,- 
711  lb.,  $236,383  (317,079  lb.,  $50,312): 
Argentina,  130,495  lb.,  $44,767;  Canada, 
546,808  lb.,  $188,486  (  247,244  lb.,  $36,471). 

RAW    MATERIALS    MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Crude  Oil  (Petroleum) .—Total,  66,653  gal., 
$24,456  (144,785  gal.,  $21,233):  British  West 
Indies,  59,249  gal..  $12,850;  Canada,  1,676  gal., 
$7,705  (628  gal.,  $304). 

Oil,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  46,305  gal.,  $78,- 
268  (18,239  gal.,  $19,899):  Argentina,  18,784 
gal.,  $39,026;  Canada,  20,650  gal.,  $26,877 
(8,929  gal.,  $9,590). 

Timber,  Other  Kinds,  Undressed. — Total, 
10,377  cu.  ft.,  $13,967  (  24,436  cu.  ft.,  $30,835) : 
United  States.  4,842  cu.  ft.,  $6,399;  Canada, 
5,532  cu.  ft.,  $7,564  (23,693  cu.  ft.,  $29,826). 

ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— Total,  11,348,292  sq. 
yd.,  11,778,078  lin.  yd..  $2,698,060  (6,758,662 
sq.  yd.,  7,133,576  lin.  yd.,  $1,488,691) :  United 
States,  5,347,243  sq.  yd.,  5,516,886  lin.  yd., 
$1,058,862;  United  Kingdom,  2,262,266  sq.  vd., 
2,434,697  lin.  yd.,  $592,285;  Canada,  3,076,219 
sq.  yd.,  3,074,308  lin.  yd.,  $823,457  (1.629,726 
sq.  yd.,  1,672,945  lin.  yd.,  $321,226). 

Other  Kinds.— Total,  $377,907  (232,185): 
United  Kingdom,  $241,632;  United  States, 
$75,170;  Brazil,  $44,156;  Canada,  $16,928 
($23364). 

Artificial  Silk  Manufactures  ( except  Ap- 
parel).—Total,   1,414,974   eq.   yd,,  1,478,297 
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lin.  yd.,  $608,736  (1,221,093  sq.  yd.,  1,291,029 
lin  yd.,  S388,633) :  United  Kingdom,  1,041,029 
sq.  yd.,  1,085,290  lin.  yd.,  $416,563;  Canada, 
239,228  sq.  yd.,  231,145  lin.  yd.,  $125,255  (329,- 
399  sq.  yd.,  323,971  lin.  yd.,  $133,483). 

Cordage.— Toi^\,  544,357  lb.,  $168,641  (117,- 
473  lb.,  $21,082):  Argentina,  317,345  lb., 
$115,366;  Canada,  169,415  lb.,  $40,325  (54,704 
lb.,  $9,059). 

Twine.— Xoi^l,  314,093  lb.,  $188,515  (117,- 
949  lb.,  $45,800) :  United  Kingdom,  86,459  lb., 
$39,722;  United  States,  56,566  lb.,  $43,510; 
Canada,  122,929  lb.,  $90,143  (58,209  lb., 
$25,888). 

Bags  and  /Sac/cs.— Total,  309,220  doz., 
$1,204,471  (194,438  doz.,  $563,009):  British 
India,  252,349  doz.,  $962,148;  Canada,  38,775 
doz.,  $173,325  (6,875  doz.,  $28,164). 

Wearing  Avparel.—Xoidl,  $145,200  ($94,- 
917):  United  Kingdom,  $23,534;  United 
States,  $19,960;  Canada,  $101,428  ($54,702). 

Hats  and  Caps.— Total,  34,567  doz.,  $203,996 
(6,073  doz.,  $45,389) :  United  Kingdom,  5,369 
doz.,  $59,329;  Brazil,  23,523  doz.,  $37,706; 
United  States,  1,045  doz.,  $17,603;  Canada, 
4,522  doz.,  $89,076  (1,342  doz.,  $15,196). 

Hosiery,  Cotton.— Toial,  5,063  doz.,  $15,938 
(1,315  doz.,  $4,033) :  United  States,  3,037  doz., 
$8,058;  Canada,  1,202  doz.,  $5,795  (658  doz., 
$2,300). 

Hosiery,  Art.  Silk. — Total,  13,605  doz.  pr., 
$61,568  (4,123  doz.  pr.,  $12,370):  United 
States,  8,036  doz.  pr.,  $30,724;  Canada.  5,146 
doz.  pr.,  $29,631  (2,330  doz.  pr.,  $7,811). 

Underwear,  Cotton.— Total,  26,900  doz., 
$93,319  (11,049  doz.,  $41,572) :  United  States, 
23,634  doz.,  $78,053;  Canada,  1,537  doz., 
$9,457;  (1,886  doz.,  $7,621). 

Underwear,  Art.  Silk.— Totsil,  2,313  doz., 
$15,644  (2,984  doz.,  $12,907) :  United  States, 
478  doz.,  $3,211;  Canada,  1,562  doz.,  $10,352 
(2,708  doz.,  $11,653). 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Wholly  or  Partially  of 
Rubber,  Etc.— Total,  3,636  doz.,  $55,275  (2,280 
doz.,  $13,091):  Brazil,  2,731  doz.,  $35,412; 
Canada,  494  doz.,  $15,177  (296  doz.,  $4,614). 

Footwear,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  16,996  doz., 
$531,523  (9,529  doz.,  $216,160) :  United  King- 
dom, 3,217  doz.,  $106,583:  United  States,  2,004 
doz.,  $77,849;  Brazil,  1,743  doz.,  $66,198; 
Canada,  8,317  doz.,  $259,225  (5,401  doz., 
$132,989). 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Other  Kinds. 
—Total,  1,786  -cwt.,  $39,918  (1,509  €wt., 
$21,720):  United  States,  1,443  cwt.,  $31,445; 
Canada,  321  cwt.,  $7,891  (338  .cwt.,  $7,167). 

Nails  and  Spikes.— Total,  5,723  cwt.,  $47,549 
(5,743  cwt.,  $39,565):  United  States,  3.708 
cwt.,  $28,820;  Canada,  1,928  cwt.,  $16,858 
(1,702  cwt.,  $12,593). 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Washers  and  Chains. — Total, 
1,746  cwt.,  $24,642  (4,034  icwt.,  $59,994): 
United  States,  927  cwt.,  $13,191;  Canada, 
Q95  €wt.,  $9,747  (1,367  cwt.,  $18,569). 


Galvanized  in  Bars,  Rods,  Sheets,  or  Cor- 
rugated.—Total,  6,433  cwt.,  $57,557  (12,039 
€wt.,  $100,327):  United  States,  3,228  cwt., 
$23,199;  Canada,  3,205  cwt.,  $34,358  (6,714 
cwt.,  $62,176). 

Black  in  Bars,  Rods,  Sheets  or  Plates. — 
Total,  19,296  cwt.,  $106,396  (15,408  cwt., 
$84,241):  United  States,  14,976  cwt.,  $78,582; 
Canada,  3,982  cwt.,  $25,628  (10,729  cwt., 
$56,345). 

Railway  and  Tramway  Material. — ^Total, 
3,526  ton,  $338,034  (3,365  ton,  $336,879): 
United  States,  3,354  ton,  $323,121;  Canada, 
67  ton,  $11,400  (560  ton,  $97,082). 

House,  Office,  Etc.,  Furniture. — Total, 
$46,751  ($48,825):  United  Kingdom,  $9,075; 
United  States,  $12,463;  Canada,  $25,213 
($22,483). 

Other  Kinds.— Total,  $118,176  ($236,029): 
United  Kingdom,  $12,768;  United  States, 
$17,297;  Canada,  $86,915  ($111,224). 

Hardware,  Other  Than  Furniture. — Total, 
$53,022  ($80,517):  United  Kingdom,  $19,835; 
United  States,  $16,044;  Canada,  $17,111 
($15,591). 

Cutlery  and  Hardware,  Other  Kinds. — 
Total,  $85,501  ($78,841):  United  Kingdom, 
$19,453;  United  States,  $49,911;  Canada, 
$16,137  ($9,664). 

Scientific  Instruments,  Other  Kinds. — 
Total,  $17,851  ($12,777):  United  Kingdom. 
$5,069;  United  States,  $6,497;  Canada,  $6,285 
($796). 

Electric  Wires  and  Cables.— Total,  $59,357 
($42,193):  United  Kingdom,  $16,530;  United 
States,  $7,060;  Canada,  $35,767  ($34,457). 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus,  Other 
Kinds.— Total  $114,129  ($126,103)  :  United 
Kingdom,  $48,722;  United  States, '  $35,432 ; 
Canada,  $29,960  ($51,347). 

Electrical  Machinery. — Total,  35  ton,  $59,- 
064  (132  ton,  $155,452):  United  States,  18 
ton,  $40,552;  Canada,  15  ton,  $16,547  (42 
ton,  $48,660). 

Marine  .  Machinery. —Total,  23  ton,  $51,461 
(41  ton,  $41,078):  United  Kingdom,  10  ton, 
$17,751;  United  States,  10  ton,  $22,426; 
Canada,  3  ton,  $11,284  (  9  ton,  $6,171). 

Mining  Machinery. — Total,  579  ton,  $541.- 
138  (564  ton,  $491,958):  United  States,  390 
ton,  $369,673;  Canada,  175  ton,  $159,997  (53 
ton,  $57,965). 

Sugar  Machinery  .—Total,  646  ton,  $304,341 
(586  ton,  $286,914):  United  Kingdom,  301 
ton,  $167,453;  United  States,  334  ton,  $128,- 
410;  Canada,  11  ton,  $8,478  (61  ton,  $14,146). 

Sewing-machines. — Total  number,  404,  $18,- 
838  (650,  $28,110) :  Canada,  398,  $18,598  (601, 
$25,687). 

Machinery,  Other  Kinds. — Total,  891  ton, 
$728,134  (1,755  ton,  $967,191) :  United  King- 
dom, 44  ton,  $55,731 ;  United  States,  584  ton, 
$416,187;  Canada,  261  ton,  $255,759  (312  ton, 
$241,947). 
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Accessories  and  Appliances,  n.o.p. — Total, 
$S4.671  (S77,S39)  :  United  Kingdom,  $12,892; 
United  States,  $19,138;  Canada,  $22,641 
(825,044). 

Railway  and  Tramway  Vehicles. — ^Total, 
SSS3,626  (8337,291):  United  Kingdom,  $31,- 
371;'United  States,  $527,184;  Canada,  $325,071 
(860,173). 

Motor  Cars,  Lorries  and  Vans. — Total 
number,  16.  822,675  (25,  $31,275):  United 
States.  5,  $9,313;  Canada,  11,  $13,362  (21, 
$28,208). 

Motor  Cars,  Lorries  and  Vans,  Parts. — 
Total,  $63,202  ($33,611):  United  Kingdom, 
$10,105;  United  States.  $28,023;  Canada, 
$25,074  ($10,236). 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Vehi- 
cles.—Total,  $9,865  ($33.121) :  United  States, 
$2,180;  Canada,  $6,893  ($17,151). 

Gloss  and  Glassware.— Totsil,  $170,512 
($87,799):  United  Kingdom,  $55,150;  United 
States,  $97,275;  Canada,  $16,324  ($9,442). 

Cement.— Total,  31.377  bbl.  of  400  lb., 
$211,402  (21.918  bbl.,  $106,229):  United 
Kingdom,  6,387  bbl.,  $27,763;  Canada,  23,915 
bbl..  $177,870  (10,483  bbl.,  $52,066). 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total  111.164  lb.,  $9,526 
(32,476  lb.,  $2,102):  United  States,  20,000 
lb.,  $1,785;  Canada,  90,000  lb.,  $7,557  ($30,700 
lb.,  $1,873). 

Fine  Salt.— Total,  2,008.140  lb.,  $44,036 
(3.313.821  lb..  $50.653) :  United  States,  1.197,- 
500  lb.,  $28,510;  Canada,  588,590  lb.,  $12,918 
(483,842  lb.,  $11,065). 

Imecticides.— Total,  $32,193  ($24.767) :  Uni- 
ted States,  $15,312;  Canada,  $14,015  ($7,098). 

Chemicals  and  Drugs,  n.o.p. — Total.  $270,- 
540  ($151,831):  United  Kingdom,  $78,889; 
United  States,  $83,406;  Canada,  $68,017 
($7,534). 

Medicines  and  Drugs,  Other  Kinds. — Total, 
8431,997  ($253,594) :  United  Kingdom,  $163,- 
398;  United  States,  $124,856;  Canada,  $138,- 
246  ($52,612). 

Pam^s.— Total,  8,444  cwt.,  $228,449  (7,143 
cwt..  $165.870) :  United  Kingdom.  4.218  cwt., 
$78,804;  United  States,  1.581  cwt.,  $38,921; 
Canada,  2.645  cwt.,  $110,724  (2.512  cwt., 
$92,878). 

Lubricating  Oil.— Total,  2.314,640  lb.,  $184,- 
749  (3.589,131  lb.,  $280,140):  Dutch  West 
Indies,  307.223  lb.,  $19,175;  United  States, 
1,678.-562  lb.,  $145..540;  Canada,  230,609  lb., 
$15,190  (299,322  lb.,  $17,697). 

Toikt  Soap.— Total,  207.793  lb.,  $60,325 
096.370  lb.,  S55.203):  Canada,  195,595  lb., 
857,211  (178,779  lb.,  $47,482). 

Common  Soap.— Total,  3.281,188  lb.,  $370,- 
886  a.580.298  lb.,  S161.420):  Argentina, 
670,918  lb.,  $81,647;  United  States,  1,079,682 
lb.,  S106.612;  Canada,  1,523,860  lb.,  $181,966 
(962312  lb.,  $99,434). 

Varnish  and  Polish,  not  containing  Spirits. 
—Total,   4,634    gal.,    $11,016    (  3,262  gal.. 


$5,407) :  Canada,  2,848  gal.,  $7,637  (2,407  gal., 
$3,273). 

Trunks,  Bags  and  Valises. — Total,  $15,261 
($6,596):  United  Kingdom,  $3,515;  Canada, 
$11,590  ($5,382). 

Printing  Paper  .—Total,  $145,890  ($72,151). 
United  States,  $20,094;  Newfoundland,  $10,- 
348;  Canada,  $111,007  ($62,123). 

Paper  Manufactures,  Other  Kinds. — Total, 
$483,439  ($286,253):  United  Kingdom,  $73,- 
281;  United  States,  $137,270;  Canada,  $272,- 
665  ($130,093). 

Rubber  Manufactures,  Other  Kinds. — 
Total,  $11,682  ($9.207) :  United  States,  $4,998; 
Canada,  $5,670  ($6,932). 

House  and  Office  Furniture.— Total,  $8,784 
($14,888)  :  Canada,  $7,682  ($12,732). 

Buckets,  Pails  and  Tubs. — Total,  806  doz., 
$17,882  (274  doz.,  $7,321) :  all  from  Canada. 

Household  Brooms  and  Brushes. — ^Total, 
3,920  doz.,  $20,200  (1,867  doz.,  $10,394): 
United  Kingdom,  1,624  doz.,  $7,022;  Canada, 
1,669  doz.,  $9,791  (485  doz.,  $2,613). 

Hard  Haberdashery  .—Total,  $52,503  ($28,- 
285) :  United  Kingdom,  $6,058 ;  United  States, 
$21,951;  Canada,  $21,468  ($11,550). 

Machinery  Belting,  Boiler  Packing,  Etc. — 
Total,  $113,253  ($121,679):  United  Kingdom, 
$66,657;  United  States,  $20,443;  Canada, 
$26,153  ($59,175). 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrates  of  Lime, 
Etc.,  and  Guano.— Total,  1,340  tons,  $112,824 
(6,040  tons,  $553,161):  Canada,  1,339  tons, 
$112,709  (4,550  tons,  $406,938). 

Perfumery,  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Requi- 
sites (except  Perfumed  Spirits  and  Soap). — 
Total,  $81,247  ($102,135):  United  Kingdom, 
$27,392;  United  States,  $41,542;  Canada, 
$12,252  ($10,921). 

Stationery,  Other  than  Paper. — Total, 
$75,462  ($53,627);  United  Kingdom,  $22,480; 
United  States,  $29,891;  Canada,  $20,830 
($8,249) . 

Manufactured  Goods,  n.o.p. — ^Total,  $303,- 
423  ($239,678):  United  Kingdom,  $90,890; 
United  States,  $86,149;  Canada.  $112,108 
($79,078). 

.      OTHER  IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

The  following  commodities  were  im- 
ported from  Canada  to  a  value  less 
than  $5,000.  Total  values  of  imports 
are  shown,  with  the  values  of  supplies 
from  Canada  within  parentheses. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Fodder,  $4,048  ($4,008);  oilcake  and  oil- 
meal,  $26,579  ($889) ;  bran  and  pollard,  $2,643 
(all  from  Canada);  pickles,  sauces  and 
condiments,  $4,089  ($3,709) ;  cigarettes,  manu- 
factured in  the  British  Empire  from  foreign 
tobacco,  $15,614  ($1,143);  vinegar,  $2,545 
(all  from  Canada). 
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RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY 
UNMANUFACTURED 

Cod  liver  oil,  $9,721  (SI. 875) ;  greases  and 
fate,  $40,925  ($2,683);  plants,  seeds  and 
bulbs,  $6,270  (S565) ;  timber,  other  kinds, 
dressed,  $28,698  ($3,378) ;  shooks,  staves, 
headings,  etc.,  $132,082  ($3,268). 

ARTICLES   WHOLLY  OR   MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Woollen  articles,  other  kinds,  $7,414 
($1.310) ;  artificial  silk  manufactures,  other 
kinds,  $7,266  ($4,832) ;  linen  and  hemp  manu- 
factures, $33,475  ($4,355) ;  apparel,  previously 
worn,  $7,258  ($4,147);  soft  haberdashery, 
$10,979  ($2,324) ;  punt  plates  and  cane  carrier 
{Chains,  $11,677  ($2.295) ;  holloware,  $22,875 
($2,143);  tins,  drums,  etc.,  $39,524  ($108); 
brass  and  alloys  of  copper,  $8,320  ($4,397); 
cutlery,  $31,863  ($2,496);  agricultural  tools, 
$48,647  ($1.640) ;  otlier  scientific  instruments 
and  appliances,  $20,594  ($543);  clocks,  $364 
($106);   watches.    $1,978    ($1,761);  electric 


cooking  and  heating  apparatus,  $389  ($109) ; 
radios,  $2,797  ($535);  radio  parts,  $2,713 
($516) ;  agricultural  machinery,  $74,929 
($765);  typewriters,  $1,452  ($271);  printing 
machinery.  $18,597  ($2,530);  bicycles  and 
tricycles,  $33,326  ($356) ;  chinaware,  porce- 
lain, etc..  $19,543  ($2,056);  pottery,  other 
kinds,  $25,623  ($3,919);  acetic  add,  $4,272 
($4,174) ;  spirituous  medicinal  compounds, 
S3.710  ($1.344) ;  quinine  and  quinine  salts, 
$50,943  (8524) ;  painters'  colours  and  ma- 
terials, other  kinds,  $21,540  ($3,070);  var- 
nish and  polish  containing  spirits.  $2,025 
($1,407);  leather,  dressed,  $11,055  ($4,576); 
saddlery  and  harness,  $2,150  ($298) ;  tur- 
pentine, $4,173  ($1,127) ;  leather  manufac- 
tures, other  kinds,  $7,162  ($428)  ;  playing 
cairds,  $3,102  ($922) ;  wood  and  timber  manu- 
factures, other  kinds.  $4,982  (83.220) ;  printed 
books,  $62,412  ($2,041);  electroplated  ware, 
$5,581  ($3,070) ;  polishes  and  blacking,  $41,624 
($1,139) ;  toj-s  and  games,  including  sports 
goods,  $10,389  ($2,096). 
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Australia 

IMPORTS   OF  TOBACCO   AND  COTTON 

Tobacco  to  the  value  of  £23,000,000 
will  be  imported  into  Australia  from 
America  this  year  to  supply  military 
and  civilian  needs,  under  arrangement 
with  the  Food  Control  Board  in 
Washington,  and  will  permit  continu- 
ance of  the  present  Australian  ration 
scale.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  leaf 
to  be  used  by  the  services  will  be 
available  under  lease-lend,  while  the 
balance  for  civilian  requirements  is 
being  purchased  by  the  Government 
at  a  price  of  £2,673,241. 

Allocation  of  leaf  to  licensed  dis- 
tributors will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  quotas  based  on  importations 
in  1938-39.  Australian  leaf  will  be 
blended  with  the  American  leaf,  which 
will  tend  to  stabilize  supplies  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  the 
purchase  by  cash  of  nearly  11,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  cotton,  valued  at 
approximately  £900,000,  has  been 
approved  from  America.  An  additional 
7,161,000  pounds  is  to  be  obtained  from 
India,  3,727,500  pounds  from  Egypt, 
and  100,000  pounds  from  Peru.  Local 
production  is  expected  to  be  2,000,000 
pounds. 


French  Morocco 

DEMAND  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT 

For  several  years,  French  Morocco 
has  been  short  of  industrial  equipment 
and  replacement  and  repair  parts. 
Therefore  there  will  be  a  market  for 
various  types  of  these  goods,  if  they 
can  be  imported  and  paid  for,  after  the 
war.  Railways,  power  plants,  and 
water-works  in  particular  need  over- 
hauling. 

New  Zealand 

WOOL  STOCKS 

According  to  a  recent  estimate,  the 
world's  accumulated  wool  stocks 
amount  to  approximately  13,000,000 
bales.  Of  this  total,  with  New  Zealand's 
estimated  1945  clip  of  about  600,000 
added  to  a  carryover  of  a  similar 
amount,  1,200,000  bales  will  be  stored 
in  the  Dominion.  Accumulations  of 
previous  clips  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  British  Government 
under  the  wool  agreement  made  some 
years  ago,  and  these  accumulations  are 
being  stored  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  value  of  this  New  Zealand  stored 
wool  is  something  over  £20,000,000. 
This    substantial    accumulation  has 
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given  rise  to  considerable  concern,  and 
much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
deliberations  now  going  on  at  the  Con- 
ference in  London. 

Newfoundland 

PRICE  CONTROL  OF  SYDNEY  BITUMINOUS 
COAL 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  writes  that 
the  Acting  Commissioner  for  Supply 
has  made  an  order  whereby,  on  and 
after  July  27,  1945,  the  maximum  sell- 
ing price  of  Sydney  bituminous  coal 
has  been  fixed  at  $22.50  per  ton  in 
St.  John's. 


The  order,  named  the  Defence  Coal 
Control  (Price)  Order  (No.  4)  1945, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

1.  This  Order  shall  apply  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  St.  John's. 

2.  The  retail  price  of  Sydney  bituminous 
coal,  whether  sold  for  cash  or  on  credit,  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-two  dollars  fifty  cents  per 
ton,  eleven  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per 
half  ton,  and  six  dollars  per  quarter  ton 
and  no  additional  charge  may  be  made  for 
delivery. 

Palestine 

OFFICE   BUILDING  PLANNED 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the 
erection  of  a  municipal  office  building 
in  Jerusalem.  Architects  have  been 
invited  to  submit  plans  for  the  building. 


CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  JUNE 


Canada's  merchandise  export  trade 
in  June — the  first  full  month  after  V-E 
Day — was  featured  by  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  shipments  of  commodities  classi- 
fied as  war  materials,  and  an  increase 
in  the  export  of  non-war  items, 
especially  agricultural  products.  The 
total  value  of  merchandise  produced 
in  Canada  and  sent  abroad  in  June 
was  $322,846,000  as  compared  with 
$343,158,000  in  June,  1944,  when  mili- 
tary activity  in  Europe  was  especially 
intense.  The  export  value  of  items 
intended  mainly  for  war  purposes 
declined  from  $167,155,000  in  June, 
1944,  to  $117,996,000,  whereas  the 
value  of  other  articles  increased  from 
$176,003,000  to  $204,850,000.  During 
the  first  half  of  1945,  merchandise 
exports  were  valued  at  $1,718,398,000 
as  compared  with  $1,746,268,000  in  the 
similar  period  of  1944. 

The  marked  advance  in  the  export 
of  agricultural  products  was  of  special 
significance,  reflecting  as  it  does  the 
heavy  demand  for  Canadian  foodstuffs 
in  Europe.  The  total  value  of  Canadian 
farm  products  exported  advanced  from 
$67,192,rX>0  in  June  of  last  year  to 
$99,833,000.  Wheat  shipments  were 
almost  doubled,  advancing  from  $32,- 
685,000  to  $61,347,000,  while  the  export 
of  wheat  flour  recorded  a  substantial 


increase,  from  $8,757,000  to  $11,593,- 
000.  The  combined  total  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  advanced  from  $1,344,000  to 
$1,474,000.  Meats  dechned  from  $23,- 
564,000  to  $13,009,000,  while  fishery 
products  advanced  from  $5,474,000  to 
$7,270,000. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  group  the  total 
declined  from  $86,271,000  in  June,  1944, 
to  $68,614,000,  despite  a  sharp  rise  in 
the  export  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
from  $38,088,000  to  $49,414,000.  The 
decrease  in  this  group  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  reduction  in  the  export 
of  guns.  The  total  for  wood  and  paper 
rose  from  $38,829,000  to  $41,193,000. 
Shipments  of  newsprint  paper  rose  from 
$14,391,000  to  $14,765,000,  planks  and 
boards  from  $7,078,000  to  $8,397,000, 
pulpwood  from  $1,517,000  to  $2,275,- 
000,  while  wood-pulp  recorded  a  com- 
paratively small  decline,  from  $9,045,- 
000  to  $8,875,000. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal 
destination  of  Canada's  exports,  the 
June  valuation  standing  at  $112,278,000 
as  compared  with  $111,226,000  in  June, 
1944,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  at  $618,192,000  as  against 
$637,764,000.  Shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom — the  second  largest  purchaser 
— were  valued  at  $94,634,000  as  com- 
pared with  $127,929,000,  and  for  the 
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six-month  period  at  $578,782,000  as 
against  $652,761,000.  The  decline  in 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
flected a  two-fold  development:  the 
reduced  demand  for  armament  and  the 
beginning  or  expansion  of  shipments  of 
goods  direct  to  countries  which  hitherto 
had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  Cana- 
dian merchantmen. 

Canadian  merchandise  is  playing  a 
vital  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  value  of  exports 
to  Greece  in  June  amounted  to  $4,160,- 
000;  to  the  Netherlands,  $2,706,000; 
Belgium,  $4,638,000;  Norway,  $1,170,- 
000;  France,  $11,505,000;  and  Yugo- 
slavia, $225,000.  Canada's  material 
contribution  to  the  w^ar  against  Japan 
is  reflected  in  the  export  totals  for 
recent  months.  Exports  to  British  India 
in  June  were  valued  at  $41,730,000  as 
compared  with  $13,359,000  a  year  ago, 
and  in  the  six  months  ended  June  at 
$165,940,000  as  against  $70,906,000  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1944. 


June  exports  to  other  leading  coun- 
tries were  as  follows,  totals  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year 
being  shown  within  parentheses: 
British  South  Africa,  $3,185,664  ($2,- 
416,655) ;  Newfoundland,  $4,465,362 
($5,756,218) ;  Egypt,  $6,710,707  ($20,- 
588,413)  ;  French  Africa,  $3,977,280 
($3,076,290);  Italy,  $3,638,002  ($19,- 
079,915) ;  Russia,  $5,976,784  ($9,827,- 
963);  Eire,  $1,591,704  ($546,486); 
Jamaica,  $1,432,522  ($1,410,341) ;  To- 
bago and  Trinidad,  $1,297,494  ($1,835,- 
196);  Brazil,  $1,256,964  ($528,912); 
Austraha,  $3,412,465  ($3,859,807). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the 
External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities  for 
the  month  of  June  and  the  six  months 
ended  June,  1944,  and  1945: — 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

Month  of  June  Six  Months  ended  J une 

British  Empire—  1944  1945  1944  1945 

United  Kingdom   $127,928,818  $  94,634,291  $652,761,221  $578,781,689 

Ireland  (Eire)    546,486  1,591,704  5,234,425  5,163,413 

Aden    21,432  4,064  72,666  99,742 

Africa — 

British  East   348,864  190,293  2,170,069  1,593,465 

British  South   2,416,655  3,185.664  11,495,194  15,213,106 

Southern  Rhodesia   164,694  152,887  518,263  1,135,953 

British  West- 
Gambia    2,568  2,038  61,146  18,012 

Gold  Coast    143,397  119,014  430,036  323,638 

Nigeria    15,256  37,937  772,833  139,319 

Sierra  Leone    35,452  6,573  543,702  174,454 

Other  British  West  Africa         21 

Bermuda    213,360  170,721  1,516,423  1,245,472 

British  East  Indies — 

British  India   13,359.234  41,729,882  70.906,479  165,939,631 

Ceylon    442,683  329,692  2,055,445  3,272,485 

British  Guiana    605,884  423,877  3,583,302  3,376,605 

British  Honduras    27,420  104,919  219,180  458,196 

British  Sudan    4,656  28,130  40,588  75,064 

British  West  Indies — 

Barbados    532,499  703,357  1,644,958  2,068,902 

Jamaica    1,410,341  1,432,522  6,713,408  7,049,717 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    1,835,196  1,297,494  8,479,933  8,428,279 

Other  British  West  Indies   763,435  742,715  2,873,821  3,116,159 

Falkland  Islands    152  40'  31,278  7,882 

Gibraltar    500  72,884  35,179  87,726 

Malta   397,939  762,940  1,638,036  2,466,598 

Newfoundland    5,756,218  4,465,362  20,107,534  19,513,577 

Oceania — 

Australia    3,859,807  3,412,465  24,567,086  16,152,860 

Fiji   112,684  5,446  300,627  121.338 

New  Zealand    3,121,784  542,854  7,706,836  6,72i;083 

Other  British  Oceania       26  59,016 

Palestine    129,628  229,403  502,826  1,059,885 

Total  British  Empire   $164,197,042  $156,379,168    $826,982,520  $843,863,287 
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Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Concluded 

Month  of  June  Six  MontHs  ended  June 

1944  1945  1944  1945 

Foreign  Countries — 

Abvssinia    951  ....  3,803  3,485 

Afshanistan      25    25 

\r^entina    139,360  263,152  1,814,775  2,321,576 

Belgium   ....  4,637,691  ....  7,486,286 

Belgian  Congo    80,388  147,534  911,201  430,175 

Bolivia    21,537  24,152  101,735  142,302 

Brazil    528,912  1,256,964  2,636,456  5,511,861 

Chile    211,377  172,398  701,359  967,084 

China    7,001,750  68,638  14,853,735  92,966 

Colombia   232,013  440,280  1,006,636  1,905,996 

Costa  Rica    13,204  37,332  213,869  194,717 

Cuba    281,358  381,608  1,612,236  2,160,039 

Czechoslovakia      36,575    611,763 

Greenland    10,771  245,770  39,636  ..  789,357 

Ecuador    26,268  53,492  146,039  165,584 

Egvpt   20,588,413  6,710,707  71,243,316  28,477,620 

Frknce      11,504,760    37,568,537 

French  Africa    3,076,290  3,977,280'  15,872,853  9,224,828 

French  'Guiana    1,729  3,405  9,508  18,339 

French  Oceania    16,820  9,838  57,982  81,664 

French  West  Indies   6.252  20,065  94,574  39,076 

Madagascar    504  1,484  52,804  11,171 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    70,121  64,084  265,043  289,044 

Greece    623,845  4,160.100  4,381,018  8,728,639 

Guatemala    17.371  20,279  161,970  166,597 

Haiti    71,645  44,320  261,454  263,215 

Honduras    5,394  26,776  57,380  84,174 

Iceland    275,421  400,430  1,433,869  2,172,150 

Iraq    967,854  757,421  3,856,978  1,417,251 

Italy    19,079.915  3,638,002  SS,QQ6,0o5  76,899,796 

Tripoli    .      6,528 

Italian  Africa,  Other     ....    5,562 

Liberia    5,152  9,037  11,395  48,029 

Mexico    570,463  783,339  3,012,490  3,791,476 

Morocco                                                              •   982.513  2,190  1,226,910 

Xetherlands      2,705,982    3,298,204 

Xetherlands  Guiana    5,087  15.569  106,663  93,515 

Xetherlands  West  Indies    42,920  76,266  163,973  382,866 

Xicaragua    26,817  12,572  118,377  154,726 

Xorway      1,170,211    1,170,401 

Panama    82,145  68,365  346,874  381,359 

Paraguay    11,884  1,919  13,466  16,904 

Persia    10,104  421,010  344,458  1,251.998 

Peru    145,719  97,476  716,545  989,622 

Poland      79,452    2,452,382 

Portugal    126,716  175,368  340,478  517,367 

Azores  and  Madeira      3,324  ....  13  512 

Portuguese  Africa    48,195  46,055  169,4i6  682^568 

Portuguese  Asia    280  625  280  2  730 

Russia  fU.S.S.R.)    9,827,963  5,976,784  47,404,571  36,229,135 

^^alvador    20,484  38.552  134,047  219,629 

San  Domingo    43,260  49,741  224,516  297,150 

gPain    65,450  8,294  65,450  570,299 

Sweden   . .    ....  30,070  105  45,702 

Switzerland    2,646,627  355,062  8,147,339  6,122,896 

  15,428  458,308  36,058  501,493 

Turkey   87,554  71,973  6,635,525  427,327 

Lnited  States    111,225,814  112,278,132  637,763,510  618,192,086 

Alaska  ...   .....    3,032  47,251  27,370  105,534 

American  Virgin  Islands      ...  5  824  8  652 

  477  3>41 

Hawaii   234,613  299,330  704,736  2,015,483 

Philippine  Islands      270  270 

Puerto  Rico    204,746  287.781  942,057  1,273  707 

Lruguay    63,037  129,122  619,993  746658 

Venezuela    98,282  457,165  830,389  1,901,825 

Jugoslavia      224,943  ....  1,161^372 

Total  Foreign  Countries   $178,961,235    $166,466,900  $919,285,289  $874,534,735 

Total  Exports,  Canadian  Produce. .  $343,158,277    $322,846,068  $1,746,267,809  $1,718,398,022 
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Exports  of  Foreign  Produce  from  Canada 

Month  of  June  Six  Months  ended  June 

1944               1945  1944  1945 

United  Kingdom   $       93,963    $      538,366  $    1,482,709  $  6,329,399 

Other  British  Countries                                      524,440         1,406,514  2,879,313  2,674,704 

United  States                                                  2,046,475         2,279,388  17,658,057  17,453,230 

Other  Foreign  Countries                                    163,701            74,317  428,334  354,652 

Total  Exports,  Foreign  Produce... $    2,828,579    $    4,298,585  $  22,448,413  $  26,811,985 


Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

'   Month  of  Six  months 

June  ended  June 

1945  1944  1945  1944 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

Total  domestic  exports*   322,846  343,158  1,718,398  1,746,268 

Agricultural  products    99,833  67,192  338,049  370,859 

Fruits    340  212  4,950  2,057 

Vegetables    1,134  1,132  12,007  5,937 

Grains    73,457  47,950  195,599  249,030 

Barley    5,338  2,677  15,978  13,215 

Wheat    61,347  32,685  151,083  195,692 

Wheat  flour    11,593  8,757  51,031  48,659 

Alcoholic  beverages    2,732  1,568  15,119  9,423 

Seeds    409  499  11,316  15,535 

Animal  products   29,182  37,868  193,457  194,862 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   858  620'  3,259  2,687 

Fishery  products    7,270  5,474  33,777  27,671 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)    2,426  2,005  15,351  16,912 

Hides,  raw   12  50  115  313 

Leather,  unmanufactured   349  298  1,974  1,540 

Leather,  manufactured    441  583  1,665  1,774 

Meats   13,009  23,564  92,711  117,300 

Butter    205  174  1,043  973 

Cheese    64  602  4,527  6,013 

Eggs   2,164  2,449  25,182  9,457 

Fibres  and  textiles    6,027  5,472  35,374  24,613 

Cotton  and  products   858  713  6,016  3,294 

Flax  and  products   269  226  1,032  1,358 

Wool  and  products   1,658  2,655  10,418  10,724 

Artificial  silk  and  products   1,108  281  5,954  2,884 

Wood  and  paper   41,193  38,829  221,531  200,201 

Planks  and  boards   8,397  7,078  42,135  35,127 

Timber,  square    107  55  368  282 

Shingles    725  597  4,041  3,354 

Pulpwood    2,275  1,517  8,632  7,941 

Wood-pulp    8,875  9,045  51,712  48.086 

Paper,  newsprint    14,765  14,391  81,561  76.013 

Iron  and  products    68,614  86,271  374,414  421,229 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   1,811  1,025  10,443  7,389 

Rolling-mill  products   878  1,263  5,965  4,569 

Tubes  and  pipes   397  307  1,700  1,392 

Farm  implements    2,327  1,137  10,083  7,022 

Hardware  and  cutlery    404  290'  1,955  1,795 

Machinery,  other  than  farm   1,868  1,914  11,662  11,060 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   49,414  38.088  241,775  233,983 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)    26,325  35,699  198,267  170,311 

Non-metallic  minerals   6,973  6,056  29,283  28,108 

Coal    478  536  2,681  2,917 

Petroleum   2,545  1,457  4,604  2,495 

Stone    1,440  1,426  7,564  9.301 

Chemicals    9,881  11.530  67,503  51.427 

Acids    422  218  1,819  1.083 

Fertilizers    2,068  2,090  14,782  13.331 

Soda  compounds   483  152  3,149  1,838 

Miscellaneous   34,818  54,241  260,520  284.657 

Electric  energy   683  737  3,410  3,947 

Films    137  182  1,124  795 

*  June  totals  include  exports  of  items  mainly  for  war  purposes,  such  as  tanks,  military 
vehicles,  shells,  guns,  metals,  explosives,  aircraft,  Red  Cross  supplies  and  Canadian  army 
stores,  valued  at  $117,996,000,  in  June.  1945,  and  $167,155,000  in  June,  1944.  The  percentage 
of  war  materials  in  other  items  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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EXDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1945  (Nos.  2136  to  2161  inclusive),  is  now  being  sent  out 
to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised 
to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  refer- 
ence and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index,  in  bound  volumes  or  in  some 
other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of  the  Index,  as  well  as  additional 
copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  30,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  30,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  23,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:— 


Unit 


Great  Britain   Pound 

United  States   Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica   Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia   Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 
Bujnng 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal   in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
July  23  July  30 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6226 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6230 

4.3862 
4.45-90 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


8-4i 
4 


3 
3 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CM.  CROFT,  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  C-anadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  pubUcation  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  C0MMISSI0NT:RS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territorj^  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  4'4  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territorj-  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Xoble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  Xew  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B,  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadi^i  Embass>%  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimuec? 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caka 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7tb  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  .     ^  .  j  -tn 

Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  P.\lmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for  other  letters — ^Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egrypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — ^Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Offi'ce — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — ^Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conc2u<f«<i 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    R'hodesias,    Mozambique  or 

jPortuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales, 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariflE  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Pripting  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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POSITION  OF  NORWEGIAN  SHIPPING 

By  S.  G.  ?JacDoxald,  Commercial  Secretary  to  Norivay,  Canadian  Legation 
to  the  Allied  Governments  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Norwegian  Ship  Unloading  Grain  at  Stavanger,  Norway. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Norwegian  Ship- 
owners' Association  in  Norway  on 
June  30,  the  President,  Herr  Arne 
Bjorn-Hansen,  outUned  the  shipping 
situation  of  Norway  during  the  war 
years  and  some  plans  for  the  post-war 
period.  A  resume  of  his  comments, 
coupled  with  other  information  on 
Norwegian  shipping,  is  set  out  here- 
under. 

Shipping  Under  German  Control 

Ov/ing  to  an  increased  import  of 
essential  supplies  just  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  Norway  on  April  9,  1940, 
there  was  the  unusually  large  number 
of  1,033  ships,  grossing  740,000  tons, 
in  Norwegian  waters.  Part  of  this  ton- 
nage was  taken  over  by  the  Germans 
under  the  Hague  Convention  and 
German  crews  manned  the  ships  as 
Norwegian  seamen  refused  to  do  war 
.service. 


The  gaining  of  ownership  of  certain 
ships  by  requisition  was  attempted  by 
the  Germans  which  was  without  basis 
in  international  law.  Strong  protests 
were  made  by  the  owners  and  settle- 
ments offered  by  the  Germans  were 
not  accepted.  As  a  result,  they  threat- 
ened to  keep  them  as  German  property 
after  the  war  and  without  compensa- 
tion. In  August,  1944,  arrangements 
were  completed  by  the  Norwegian 
Government  in  exile  with  the  other 
Allied  powers  that  these  ships,  as  well 
as  all  others  requisitioned  by  the  Ger- 
mans, should  be  regarded  as  Norwe- 
gian property  whenever  and  wherever 
they  might  be  found  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

The  Fleet  Abroad 

Immediately  following  the  invasion, 
the  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association 
in  London   by   radio   and  telegraph 
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advised  all  Norwegian  ships'  captains 
that  they  were  not  to  take  orders  from 
Norway  but  from  the  Shipowners' 
Association  and  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment in  exile  only.  This  was  a 
very  timely  action  as  at  the  outset  the 
Germans,  being  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Norwegian  fleet  to 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  attempted  to 
take  similar  measures  by  ordering 
Norwegian  ships  to  return  to  Norwe- 
gian or  other  Axis-controlled  ports. 
The  shipowners  in  Norway  rejected  all 
German  demands  and  their  hands  were 
strengthened  by  the  provisional  decrees 
of  the  exile  Government,  issued  in  April 
and  May,  1940,  wherein  the  whole 
Norwegian  fleet  abroad  was  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Norwegian  Government. 

Norwegian  Shipping  and  Trade 
Mission 

The  Norwegian  Shipping  and  Trade 
Mission,  which  became  known  as 
"NORTRASHIP",  came  into  existence 
late  in  April,  1940,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Shipping 
and  the  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation in  London.  The  entire  foreign 
fleet  of  Norway  came  under  its  man- 
agement and  from  the  outset  owners 
were  deprived  of  the  control  of  their 
ships. 

This  one  organization  came  into 
operation  with  a  fleet  of  891  large 
ships  of  more  than  4,000,000  registered 
gross  tons.  Two  main  offices  were 
established,  in  London  and  New  York, 
while  some  50  branch  offices,  employ- 
ing more  than  1,000  persons,  were 
quickly  set  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  more  important 
of  these  was  located  in  Montreal. 

An  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  Shipowners'  Association  with 
Great  Britain  in  1939  and  as  a  result 
"NORTRASHIP"  received  all  of  the 
freights  earned  by  the  fleet  and,  in 
turn,  met  necessary  ships'  running 
expenses.  No  funds  to  cover  adminis- 
tration and  other  expenses  in  Norway 
have  been  made  available  to  shipown- 
ers, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
transfers  due  to  war  conditions.  It  is 


estimated  that  this  Norwegian  ship 
organization  has  earned  at  least 
£112,500,000  sterling  during  the  period 
of  the  v/ar. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  REQUISITIONING 

Taxation  on  these  funds  abroad  by 
the  Norwegian  Government  was  ob- 
viously impossible  during  the  war. 
Therefore  the  sums  necessary  to  finance 
the  work  of  the  Government  were 
appropriated  from  ^^NORTRASHIP". 
In  1943  a  draft  of  a  law  for  com- 
pensation for  the  requisitioning  of  ships 
was  prepared  by  "NORTRASHIP"  for 
the  Government.  One  of  the  proposals 
provided  for  ordinary  amortization  and 
for  a  reasonable  interest  charge  on  the 
ships'  values.  However,  this  question 
is  still  undecided  and  the  Norwegian 
Shipowners'  Association  are  pressing 
for  a  settlement  between  the  state  and 
the  owners. 

It  is  considered  essential  by  the 
Shipowners'  Association  that  this  set- 
tlement should  include  not  only  ship- 
ping abroad  but  also  that  which 
remained  in  Norwegian  waters.  The 
Association  holds  that  time  is  the 
essence  of  such  an  agreement  as  only 
after  a  complete  settlement  is  made 
can  shipowners  seriously  get  down  to 
the  task  of  reconstruction.  It  is 
requisite  that  they  should  know  the 
resources  at  their  disposal  and  this  is 
only  possible  when  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  ships  during  the  war 
period  has  been  arrived  at  and  taxation 
estimated.  This  whole  question  is  being 
given  serious  consideration  by  the 
Norwegian  Ministry  of  Shipping  as  well 
as  the  Shipowners'  Association  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  it 
may  be  some  months  before  final 
agreements  are  reached. 

RETURN  OF  MANAGEMENT  TO  OWNERS 

Norwegian  shipowners  consider  it 
desirable  for  "NORTRASHIP",  having 
completed  its  function,  to  be  wound 
up  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  early  as 
October,  1944,  the  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion proposed  this  to  the  Government 
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and  that  their  association  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  task.  This  was  con- 
sidered not  only  the  most  practicable 
solution  but  also  the  cheapest  and  is 
based  on  the  precedent  in  the  procedure 
adopted  after  the  first  Great  War. 

It  is  not  expected  that  full  right  of 
management  of  the  ships  can  yet  return 
to  the  respective  owners.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  by  international  agree- 
ment, all  Norwegian  tonnage  is  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  new  world  ship- 
ping organization  known  as  the  United 
]Maritime  Authority.  The  operation 
and  administration  of  this  authority 
in  Norway  is  not  yet  clear,  but  it  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Norwegian 
Shipo\\mers'  Association,  as  of  October 
last,  that  they  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Government  of  Norway  in  con- 
nection with  UMA.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  association  that  this  is  the  logical 
step  as  the  conclusion  and  administra- 
tion of  the  shipping  agreement  with 
Britain  in  1939,  already  referred  to,  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Shipowners' 
Association  alone  and  that  that  body 
is  best  suited  to  solve  the  UMA 
question  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner for  the  country. 

Shipping  Losses 

The  President  of  the  Norwegian 
Shipowners'  Association  estimates  that, 
without  war  losses,  the  Norwegian  fleet 
to-day  would  have  amounted  to  5,411,- 
020  gross  tons.  Total  losses  during  the 
war,  at  home  and  abroad,  amounted  to 
2,321,483  gross  tons,  leaving  a  fleet  of 
3,087,537  gross  tons.  However,  infor- 
mation is  still  lacking  concerning  ships 
sunk  in  German  waters  and  therefore 
it  is  believed  that  the  net  estimated 
tonnage  remaining  will  be  somewhat 
reduced.  As  Norway  is  so  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  her  cargo-liner  and 
tanker  fleet,  this  serious  reduction  in 
tonnage  is  responsible  for  the  over-all 
retrenchment  planning  of  Norwegian 
economy  in  the  post-war  period. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  LOSSES 

While  a  few  contracts  for  new  ships 
have  been  placed  in  Britain,  most  of 


the  contracts  which  have  been  let  have 
gone  to  Sweden,  where  75  ships  of 
about  450,000  gross  tons  are  expected 
to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  1948. 
Some  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  placing  of  contracts  for  small  ships, 
suitable  for  the  fishing  fleet,  in  Canada, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  numbers 
of  such  ships  which  may  be  built  there 
will  not  be  important. 

With  respect  to  ships  lost  abroad, 
some  £70,000,000  are  on  deposit  in 
Britain  by  way  of  insurance  payments. 
These  funds  are  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  owners  of  the  lost  ships 
as  soon  as  possible.  An  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  replace  shipping  by 
production  in  Norwegian  yards.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  the  Norwegian  ship- 
building industry  was  not  large  and 
without  modern  equipment  and  neces- 
sary materials  for  shipbuilding,  it  is 
not  expected  that  a  very  large  tonnage 
will  be  built  in  Norway  within  the 
next  several  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
Norwegians  in  their  economic  program- 
ming are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
fair  volume  of  shipbuilding  supplies. 
It  is  estimated  that  steel  plates,  bars 
and  other  shipbuilding  supplies  and 
equipment  to  a  total  of  over  100,000 
tons  are  being  purchased  mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Sweden  is  also  an  important 
supplier. 

Of  the  4,000,000  gross  registered  tons 
of  Norwegian  shipping  available  to  the 
Allies  during  the  war  years,  just  less 
than  one-half  consisted  of  fast  tankers. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  these  tankers  carried  some 
75,000,000  tons  of  petrol  and  oil.  At 
one  time  they  carried  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  oil  needed  by  Britain.  The 
Norwegian  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  for  military  purposes  was 
manned  in  April,  1940,  by  over  25,000 
Norwegian  seamen,  of  whom  about 
one-tenth  lost  their  lives. 

Whaling 

The  Norwegian  whaling  industry, 
which  was  the  largest  in  the  world 
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before  the  war,  is  sanguine  of  pro- 
ducing one-haif  million  barrels  of  oil 
during  the  coming  season,  1945-46.  It 
is  unlikely  that  more  than  five  or  six 
'^mother  ships"  or  floating  factories, 
together  with  sufficient  whalers,  will 
be  able  to  sail  this  year.  During  the 
war  nine  of  these  factories  and  many 
w4ialers  were  sunk.  In  addition,  niany 
factories  are  not  equipped  to  proceed 
for  this  year's  catch,  while  many 
whalers  are  remaining  in  naval  service. 
It  is  estimated  that  nine  whalers  are 
required  for  each  factory  which,  in 
turn,  should  produce  100,000  barrels 
of  whale  oil  each.  Thus  a  total  output 
of  500,000  barrels  is  expected  this 
season. 

In  pre-war  years  the  w^baling  season 
extended  from  December  8  to  the  fol- 
lowing March  7  but,  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  supply  situation  through- 
out the  world  and  the  need  for  fats, 
agreements  have  been  made  between 
the   British   and   Norwegian  govern- 


ments to  lengthen  the  season  from 
November  24  to  March  24.  These 
agreements  also  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum catch  of  16,000  blue  whales  but, 
due  to  shipping  and  equipment  prob- 
lems, it  is  considered  unlikely  that 
this  number  will  be  caught.  An 
abundance  of  whales  is  expected  owing 
to  the  decline  of  whaling  during  the 
war. 

Recently  a  large  whaling  ship 
reached  Norway  with  some  17,000  tons 
of  whale  oil,  which  is  to  be  turned 
into  20,000  tons  of  margarine,  a  six- 
months'  supply  based  on  the  1939 
rationing  schedule.  The  arrival  of  this 
ship  was  propitious  owing  to  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  fats  in  the  country. 
It  is  believed  that  the  margarine  to 
be  made,  coupled  with  butter  and  pork 
supplies  being  obtained  from  Denmark 
since  hberation,  v/ill  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  food  situation 
during  the  coming  months  and  extend- 
ing into  next  winter. 


REFORM  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  COMPANY 
LEGISLATION 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


In  July,  1943,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  committee 
"to  consider  and  report  what  major 
amendments  are  desirable  in  the  Com- 
panies Act,  1929,  and  in  particular  to 
review  the  requirements  prescribed  in 
regard  to  the  formation  and  affairs  of 
companies  and  the  safeguards  afforded 
for  investors  and  for  the  pubhc  in- 
terest." 

A  report  of  the  committee  has  now 
been  published,  after  taking  evidence 
from  a  number  of  professional  bodies, 
trade  unions  and  individual  experts. 

The  committee  in  the  first  place  state 
that  the  great  majority  of  limited  com- 
panies are  honestly  and  conscientiously 
managed  and  that  the  system  of  limited 
liability  companies  is  beneficial  to  the 
trade  and  industry  and  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  they  feel  that  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  their  report  will 


strengthen  the  already  high  credit  and 
reputation  of  British  companies,  al- 
though it  is  emphasized  this  will  be 
attained  more  by  the  selection  by 
shareholders  of  the  right  governing 
body  of  each  company  than  by  the 
provisions  of  any  statute.  Observance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Companies 
Act,  it  is  held,  should  be  vigorously 
enforced  and,  where  companies  are  im- 
properly or  dishonestly  conducted,  their 
affairs  should  be  investigated  and  the 
offenders  prosecuted. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

The  chief  recommendations  are  sum- 
marized below": — 

Fullest  possible  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation, including  hidden  reserves  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  banks). 

More  effective  control  by  sharehold- 
ers, with  longer  notices  of  meetings, 
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greater  power  to  remove  directors,  the 
right  to  have  statements  circulated, 
and  power  to  appoint  as  proxy  a  non- 
shareholder. 

Stronger  penalties  for  untrue  or  mis- 
leading prospectuses.  Directors  to  be 
liable  to  pay  compensation  for  false 
statements  in  certain  circumstances. 

Facilities  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
identity  of  nominee  shareholders. 
Powers  of  investigation  to  be  granted 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  ascertain 
the  controlling  interests  of  companies. 

Private  companies  to  file  their 
accounts,  except  in  certain  small  family 
businesses. 

Subsidiary  companies'  accounts  to  be 
shown  with  those  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. 

A  retiring  age  for  directors;  70  is 
suggested. 

Greater  Publicity 

The  committee  consider  that  the 
fullest  practicable  disclosure  of  infor- 


mation concerning  the  activities  of 
companies  will  lessen  opportunities  for 
abuse  and  will  accord  with  a  wakening 
social  consciousness.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  since  1929  public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  heavy  losses  suffered 
in  the  slump  which  followed  the 
1928-29  boom,  the  exemption  of  private 
companies  from  the  obligation  to  file 
their  accounts,  the  belief  that  nominee 
shareholding  w^as  used  to  conceal  the 
seat  of  the  control  or  for  dubious  pur- 
poses, the  meagre  information  given 
in  accounts,  and  the  dispersion  of 
capital  among  a  large  number  of  small 
shareholders  who  pay  little  attention 
to  their  investments  and  cannot 
organize  themselves. 

Greater  publicity  is  the  basis  of  the 
improvements  in  company  legislation 
and  procedure  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, not  only  in  order  to  prevent 
malpractices  but  also  to  ensure  that 
the  public  have  access  to  reliable  and 
disinterested  information. 


POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  CHILE 

H — Marketing  Goods 

By  yi.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 


Foreign  Trade 

In  the  pre-war  years  1937  and  1938 
imports  into  Chile  were  valued  at 
428,800,000  and  502,000,000  pesos  re- 
spectively, and  exports  from  Chile  at 
947.600,000  and  682,200,000  pesos.  In 
1942,  the  latest  year  for  which  detailed 
Chilean  trade  returns  are  available,  im- 
ports were  valued  at  622,765,118  pesos 
and  exports  at  869,456,666  pesos.  Pre- 
liminary returns  of  Chile's  trade  in 
1944  again  show  the  value  of  total 
imports  at  698,716,600  pesos  and  total 
exports  at  944,024,000  pesos. 

Imports  into  Chile  cover  a  wide 
range  of  commodities.  Leading  im- 
ports in  value  include  petroleum,  wheat, 
textiles,  wood  pulp,  newsprint,  iron  and 
uteel  bars  and  sheets,  tinplate,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  machinery  and 
parts,  electric  motors  and  other  elec- 
trical apparatus,  radio  receivers,  motor 
vehicles  and  chassis  therefor,  sanitary 
ware.    Main  export  items  are  nitrate, 
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raw  wool,  rice,  hides,  copper,  iodine, 
hemp  fibre,  beans  and  peas,  nuts,  lum- 
ber and  wines. 

Import  Restrictions 

Imports  are  restricted  through  the 
operation  of  both  an  Import  Control 
Board  and  an  Exchange  Control  Board. 
A  Chilean  importer,  desirous  of  plac- 
ing an  order  abroad,  must  first  present 
an  application  to  the  Import  Control 
Board.  This  Board  considers  the 
essentiality  of  the  goods  proposed  to 
be  ordered  in  the  light  of  national 
production  and  the  exchange  position. 
If  an  article  is  deemed  to  be  of  a 
non-essential  nature  or  if  the  Board 
feels  that  the  nationally  produced 
article  can  be  used  as  a  substitute, 
difficulties  are  often  encountered  in 
obtaining  an  import  permit.  If  such 
import  permit  is  not  granted,  the  Ex- 
chantje  Control  Board  will  ordinarily 
refuse  to  grant   permission    for  the 
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necessary  exchange  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  payment.  From  time  to  time 
notices  are  given  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  certain  classes  of  goods. 
Both  the  Import  Control  Board  and 
the  Exchange  Control  Board  function 
under  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council. 

Currency,  Weights  and  Measure! 

The  unit  of  currency  in  use  in  Chile 
is  the  peso  (paper)  which  is  issued  by 
the  Central  Bank  of  Chile  (Banco 
Central)  in  notes  of  5,  10,  20,  50,  100, 
500,  1,000,  5,000  and  10,000  pesos.  At 
present  the  rate  of  exchange  is  30-90 
pesos  per  United  States  dollar  or  one 
peso  to  Canadian  $0-037.  Coins  in  cir- 
culation are  for  1  peso,  50,  20,  10,  and 
5  centavos,  though  the  latter  two  are 
now  seen  rarely.  There  are  gold  coins 
of  10,  50  and  100  pesos  (but  not  in 
circulation) . 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  obUgatory,  all  other 
measures  being  excluded  by  law.  Local 
use  is  made  of  the  Spanish  quintal, 
which  equals  46-09  kilograms  or 
101-443  pounds. 

Banks 

There  are  no  Canadian  banks  oper- 
ating in  Chile,  although  all  Canadian 
banks  have  correspondents  in  the 
'country.  Foreign  banks  operating  in 
Chile  are  the  Bank  of  London  and 
South  America  Ltd.,  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York;  and  the  Banco 
Frances  e  Italiano  para  la  America 
lel  Sud.  There  is  a  Central  Bank, 
the  Banco  Central  de  Chile  and  sev- 
eral national  banks,  the  more  im- 
l^ortant  being  the  Banco  de  Chile, 
Banco  de  A.  Edwards  &  Cia.,  and  the 
Banco  Espafiol-Chile. 

Shipping  Services 

No  regular  steamship  services  are 
in  effect  between  points  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  Chile.  Goods  from  that 
part  of  the  Dominion  should  be  for- 
warded to  New  York,  from  which  point 
regular  services    are    maintained  to 


Valparaiso.  Goods  consigned  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Chile,  the  Punta 
Arenas  area,  must  be  transhipped  at 
Valparaiso.  The  Grace  Line  operates 
from  New  York  to  Valparaiso  and  also 
the  Chilean  Line  (Compafiia  Sud 
Americana  de  Vapores) ;  the  latter, 
during  normal  times,  also  operating  a 
line  to  Europe. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  there  are 
irregular  sailings  from  Vancouver  and 
New  Westminster  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America ;  but  the  lack  of  a  regu- 
lar service  often  necessitates  the  for- 
warding of  western  Canadian  ship- 
ments to  Seattle  or  Portland,  from 
which  ports  more  regular  services  to 
Chile  are  more  frequently  available. 

Prospective  air  travellers  to  Chile 
can  reach  that  country  by  the  Pan- 
American  Grace  Airways.  A  service 
of  five  flights  per  week,  weather  per- 
mitting, is  in  effect.  Canadians  intend- 
ing to  travel  by  air  can  fly  from  New 
York  or  Miami,  Florida,  the  usual  over- 
night stops  being  at  Cali,  Colombia, 
and  Lima,  Peru.  The  actual  scheduled 
trip  from  Miami  to  Santiago,  provided 
there  are  no  enforced  stopovers,  takes 
three  days. 

A  national  air  line  is  in  operation 
(Lines  Aerea  Nacional)  from  Arica 
to  Puerto  Montt  and  a  service  is  pro- 
posed to  Punta  Arenas. 

Mail  and  Cable  Rates 

Ordinary  mail  letter  rates  from 
Canada  to  Chile  are  four  cents  for 
the  first  ounce  and  two  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce.  The  airmail  rate  is 
35  cents  for  each  quarter  ounce. 
Ordinary  letter  mail  takes  usually  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months  or  more  to 
reach  destination  and  airmail  ordin- 
arily about  ten  days.  However,  varia- 
tions have  been  noted  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  either  way  in  actual  delivery 
time.  The  need  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness correspondence  via  airmail  is  self- 
evident;  in  fact,  the  receipt  of  business 
letters  sent  by  regular  or  ordinary  mail 
usually  occasions  an  amused  smile  on 
the  part  of  the  Chilean  recipient. 

Good  cable  services  are  available 
from  all  points  in  Canada,  the  West 
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Coast  Cable  Company  (British)  and 
All  America  (United  States)  lines  oper- 
ating in  Chile  work  with  the  telegraph 
and  cable  companies  operating  in 
Canada. 

Parcel  post  charges  as  indicated  in 
the  Canada  Official  Postal  Guide  show 
the  following  rates  in  effect  on  parcel 
post  shipments  from  Canada  to  Chile 
routed  via  New  York:  1  lb.,  45  cents; 
2  lb.,  60  cents;  3  lb.,  85  cents;  4  lb., 
$1.05;  5  lb.,  $1.20;  6  lb.,  $1.40;  7  lb., 
$1.55;  8  lb.,  $1.80;  9  lb.,  $1.95;  10  lb., 
$2.15;  over  10  up  to  15  lb.,  $3;  over 
15  up  to  20  lb.,  $3.75. 

Parcels  should  be  packed  in  strong 
materials;  in  tin  boxes  if  possible  and 
if  not  should  be  wrapped  in  burlap 
covering  waterproof  paper  in  a  strong 
inner  container.  Parcels  packed  only 
in  paper  cannot  be  accepted  by  Cana- 
dian postal  officials.  They  must  be 
sealed  by  wax,  lead  or  other  similar 
substances. 

An  incorrect  declaration  of  the  value 
of  the  contents  of  a  parcel  may  result 
in  the  imposition  of  a  fine  upon  the 
addressee.  A  certificate  of  origin  should 
accompany  each  parcel.  Warehousing 
charges  are  levied  on  parcels  remain- 
ing undelivered  after  a  period  of  15 
days  after  the  sending  of  a  notification 
of  arrival  to  the  addressee,  at  the  rate 
of  40  centavos  per  day  with  a  maximum 
of  12  pesos  (1  fr.  90  gold)  per  parcel. 
This  tax  is  not  annulled  in  case  of 
return  to  country  of  origin  or  of  re- 
addressing to  another  country. 

Air  express  service  is  available  from 
Canada  to  Chile  through  usual  Cana- 
dian channels. 

Representation 

The  question  of  representation  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  one  upon 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  generalize. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  often 
found  that  a  particular  product  re- 
quires a  particular  method  or  type  of 
distribution.  Whereas  certain  goods 
may  be  able  to  be  sold  by  an  agent 
working  on  a  commission  basis,  others 
require  servicing  facilities,  still  others 
financing  facilities  and  so  on,  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  nature  of  the  goods  to 
be  marketed. 

Every  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  repre- 
sentative, for  upon  that  agent's  or 
firm's  reputation  in  the  community  can 
depend  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
effort.  To  begin  with,  the  Canadian 
firm  should  first  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  a  present  or  prospective  mar- 
ket exists,.  With  this  information  in 
hand,  information  can  then  be  devel- 
oped as  to  the  best  method  of  approach. 

The  integrity  of  an  agent,  repre- 
sentative or  distributor  is  of  primary 
importance.  Important,  too,  is  their 
abihty  to  handle  a  certain  line.  It  can 
readily  be  realized  that  the  type  of 
agent  or  distributor  required  to  handle, 
say  canned  salmon,  differs  greatly  from 
that  necessary  to  represent  a  steel  com- 
pany. Then,  too,  there  is  the  question 
of  direct  sale,  which  may  often  be 
desired  or  required. 

It  is  suggested  that,  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  negotiations  in  this  very 
important  matter,  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner or  Commercial  Attache  be  con- 
sulted for  information  on  prospective 
representatives  and  an  opinion  be  ob- 
tained or  a  request  for  suggestions. 
He  should  be  supplied  in  the  first 
instance  with  full  information  regard- 
ing the  product,  catalogues,  terms,  etc., 
together  with  all  relevant  data  so  that 
an  intelligent  survey  can  be  made  and 
a  report  submitted. 

Samples  and  Catalogues 

Samples  having  a  commercial  value 
can  be  brought  to  Chile  as  baggage 
but  must  be  declared.  Duty  is  charged, 
subject  to  refund  if  the  samples  are 
exported  within  six  months.  This 
declaration  must  be  made  on  Chilean 
stamped  paper  for  which  a  small  fee 
is  charged.  Samples  can  usually  be 
cleared  through  customs  with  the 
traveller's  baggage;  but  if  sent  separ- 
ately by  freight,  considerable  delay 
might  occur,  for  they  would  then  have 
to  follow  the  usual  customs  procedure. 

Canadian  exporters,  if  at  all  possible, 
are  urged  to  supply  catalogues  and  all 
descriptive   material    available.  Such 
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catalogue  should  be  complete  and  de- 
tailed and,  if  possible,  illustrated.  They 
are  welcomed  by  the  trade,  for  in  many 
cases  it  is  the  only  means  by  which 
prospective  purchasers  can  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  goods.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Canadian  goods  are  as  yet 
little  known.  Although  duties  as  such 
are  not  charged  on  catalogues,  there 
are  certain  small  "additionals"  levied, 
but  these  are  merely  nominal.  The 
value  of  catalogues,  folders,  pictures, 
and  all  other  descriptive  data  well 
warrants  their  unstinted  use.  It  is 
important  that  such  catalogues,  etc.,  be 
sent  as  "Printed  Matter".  In  the  case 
of  samples  of  no  commercial  value, 
these  should  be  sent  by  parcel  post 
and  marked  "muestras  sin  valor". 

Trade  Marks  and  Marking 

Trade  mark  registration  is  advisable 
in  most  cases.  The  cost  approximates 
U.S.$75  for  each  mark  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
desirous  of  registering  their  trade  marks 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  reputable 
patent  attorney  for  a  local  power  of 
attorney  is  necessary. 

Marking  regulations  are  not  com- 
pulsory in  Chile  in  so  far  as  the  indica- 
tion of  country  of  origin  is  concerned, 
but  the  words  "Made  in  Canada"  have 
value  from  a  sales  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, shipments  must  be  clearly  sten- 
ciled to  indicate  the  gross,  net  and  at 
times  legal  weights,  according  to  the 
goods,  in  kilograms.  The  gross  weight 
must  alw^ays  be  shown  as  well  as  ship- 
ping marks  and  numbers. 

Quotations  and  Terms 

Under  present  conditions,  with  ex- 
change control  in  effect  in  Canada, 
and  since  Canadian  exports  when 
shipped  to  Chile  must  be  paid  for  in 
United  States  dollars,  quotations  should 
be  made  in  United  States  dollars.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Canadian  ex- 
porter insists  on  quoting  in  Canadian 
dollars  then  the  exchange  discount 
should  be  specifically  stated.  As  there 
is  no  regular  direct  steamship  service 
from  Canadian  ports  to  Chilean  ports. 


quotations  in  the  case  of  eastern  Cana- 
dian shippers  should  be  on  an  f.o.b.  or 
f.a.s.  New  York  basis,  and  in  the  case 
of  western  Canadian  shippers  on  an 
f.o.b.  or  f.a.s.  Vancouver  basis.  Once 
steamship  services  are  re-estabhshed, 
c.i.f.  Valparaiso  quotations  should  be 
made,  if  at  all  possible. 

Prices  f.o.b.  factory,  or  an  inland 
point,  with  the  Chilean  importer  un- 
able to  determine  freight  charges,  are 
of  little  use.  The  Canadian  exporter 
must  bear  in  mind  that  his  competi- 
tors generally  quote  in  a  manner  that 
permits  the  importer  to  determine  his 
costs  immediately. 

Terms  vary  from  trade  to  trade  and 
customer  to  customer  so  that  no  hard 
and  fast  statement  regarding  -terms  in 
usual  practice  can  be  stated.  Each 
exporter  or  prospective  exporter  should 
inquire,  when  investigating  the  mar- 
ket, as  to  the  terms  allowed  on  his 
particular  products.  Cash  against  docu- 
ments might  be  mentioned  in  a  general 
overall  manner  for  rnany  lines  and  yet 
certain  competing  sources  may  be 
found  to  be  offering  up  to  180  days. 
Some  prospective  customers  may  only 
be  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit; 
others  in  the  same  trade  may  run  the 
gamut  even  to  open  account.  Banks 
and  agents  should  be  asked  for  credit 
ratings  on  prospective  clients,  not  only 
at  the  opening  of  business  negotiations 
but  periodically  thereafter. 

Rates  of  commission  received  by 
local  agents  vary  according  to  the  com- 
modity. As  in  the  case  of  terms,  no 
hard  and  fast  statement  of  any  par- 
ticular rate  can  be  made.  Like  in 
Canada,  rates  may  vary  slightly  even 
in  the  same  lines.  Large  sales  of  bulk 
products  take  low  rates  of  commission 
as  elsewhere,  and  highly  speciahzed 
goods  may  carry  a  commission  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  commissions  as  high  as  25 
per  cent.  Here  again  the  Canadian 
exporter,  if  uncertain,  should  make  in- 
quiry. Due  to  higher  costs  of  doing 
business  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  commissions  necessarily  payable 
are  often  higher  than  those  required  in 
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many  other  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
ordinarily  the  more  attractive  the  com- 
mission offered,  the  greater  is  the  effort 
exerted. 

Until  Canadian  exporters  have  fa- 
miliarized themselves  with  shipping 
requirements  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  engage  the  services  of  reliable  and 
experienced  forwarding  agents.  In 
many  instances  purchasers  will  indicate 
their  forwarding  agents  at  shipping 
points,  for  shipments  are  often  grouped 
together  at  such  points.  All  shipments 
should  be  fully  insured  not  only  against 
marine  but  other  risks  as  well,  such  as 
theft,  pilferage,  breakage,  etc.,  and  in 
the  case  of  goods  consigned  to  an 
interior  point,  for  example  to  Santiago, 
insured  to  that  point.  Further,  in  view 
of  delays  in  delivery,  clearance  through 
customs,  etc.,  which  usually  involves 
a  period  of  approximately  a  month 
following  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
the  port,  it  is  advisable  that  insurance 
be  such  as  to  have  coverage  during 
the  entire  time  involved  up  to  actual 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  purchaser. 

Commercial  Travellers  and  Visitors 

Commercial  travellers  are  required  to 
register  on  arrival  at  the  Oficina  de 
Identificacion,  provided  it  is  their  in^ 
tention  to  remain  in  the  country  for 
more  than  ten  days.  An  exit  vise  must 
be  obtained  before  leaving  the  country 
and  the  traveller's  passport  must  be 
presented  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  commercial 
traveller  intend  to  take  direct  orders, 
he  must  obtain  a  trading  licence,  unless 
the  business  is  done  through  an  estab- 
lished agent  or  representative  or  im- 
porter. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  this  latter 
respect,  for  licence  fees  vary  from 
province  to  province  and  can  reach 
amounts  up  to  the  equivalent  of  U.S. 
SI  00  for  each  town  with  a  population 
of  40,000  or  more.  As  indicated,  these 
fees  and  formalities  can  be  avoided  by 
working  through  a  representative  in  the 
country. 

Persons  intending  to  visit  Chile  on 
business  are  strongly   urged   to  en- 


deavour to  avoid  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  the  hot  summer 
months  in  Chile,  during  which  period 
most  businessmen  are  on  vacation, 
staffs  are  reduced  and,  in  some  cases, 
business  firms  close  their  doors  in  order 
to  allow  a  vacation  period.  Such 
clothing  as  that  worn  in  Canada  during 
spring,  summer  or  autumn,  including 
a  light  topcoat  if  the  visit  is  made 
during  the  southern  winter  months, 
fairly  well  summarizes  clothing  neces- 
sities. Under  ordinary  conditions,  good 
passenger  steamship  services  are  avail- 
able from  New  York  to  Valparaiso, 
and  a  good  air  service  from  New  York 
or  Miami  or  via  Brownsville,  Texas, 
has  been  in  operation  for  many  years. 

No  visitor's  deposit  is  required  and 
funds  should  be  carried  either  by  means 
of  traveller's  cheques  or  letter  of  credit. 

Documentation 

Documents  required  for  shipments  to 
Chile  are  the  certificate  of  origin,  bill 
of  lading  and  commercial  invoice.  The 
certificate  of  origin  must  be  drawn  up 
in  Spanish,  signed  by  an  official  of  a 
Board  of  Trade  or  similar  organiza- 
tion and  submitted  for  legalization  to 
a  Chilean  consular  official  in  Canada. 
There  is  no  charge  for  legalization 
provided  no  more  than  three  copies  of 
the  certificate  are  presented  to  the 
Consul.  The  commercial  invoice  should 
preferably  be  in  Spanish  and  should 
accompany  the  certificate  of  origin  but 
it  does  not  require  to  be  legalized.  The 
bill  of  lading  is  legalized  by  the  Chilean 
Consul  in  the  port  of  shipment,  unless 
it  is  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  the 
place  of  origin  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion in  Chile. 

Two  copies  of  the  certificate  of  origin 
and  invoice  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
consignee  by  the  steamer  carrying  the 
shipment  (registered  mail)  and  the 
certified  bill  of  lading  should  prefer- 
ably be  sent  by  registered  air  mail  to 
the  consignee,  broker  or  agent  accord- 
ing to  the  shipping  term. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  shipping  documents  are  in 
order.  Further  details  of  the  recfuire- 
ments  are  given  in  a  sepsirate  leaflet 
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on  documentation  of  shipments  to 
Chile,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Summary 

Generally  speaking,  opportunities 
exist  in  Chile  for  the  development  of 
trade  with  Canada.  Such  Canadian 
products  that  have  made  their  way  into 
the  Chilean  market  have  been  very 
favourably  received.  Almost  invari- 
ably the  quality  of  goods  shipped  by 
Canadian  exporters  has  been  high  and 
the  general  market  opinion  is  that 
Canadian  goods  are  quality  goods.  This 
favourable  attitude  is  a  valuable  asset 
that  should  be  carefully  guarded.  There 
is  also  a  friendly  sentimental  feeling 
towards  Canada  and  things  Canadian, 
which  is  of  great  value. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  markf^t  in  Chile  should  first  study 
the  potential  or  existing  market  for 
their  goods.  Until  recently  the  Chilean 
market  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
price  market,  only  accepting  cheaper 
quality  goods.  To  a  considerable  degree 
this  is  still  true ;  but  there  is  a  growing 
reahzation  of  the  price-quality-value 
correlation.  Importers  have  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  values.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  salesmen  of  the  world 
are  at  their  doorstep,  each  trying  to 
sell  his  country's  goods.  The  result  is 
that  not  only  does  the  importer  see 
what  is  offered  locally  but  also  the 
offers  from  practically  all  countries 
manufacturing  the  lines  of  goods  in 
which  he  is  interested  and  can  choose 
accordingly. 

Several  other  points  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  Canadian  exporters 
when  attempting  to  develop  export 
trade  with  Chile  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Prompt  and  courteous  replies 
should  be  made  to  all  letters  received 
even  when  unable  to  ship  or  enter  into 
negotiations.  Non-reply  to  letters  when 
the  Chilean  importer  or  agent  has  taken 
the  time,  trouble  and  expense  creates 
not  only  a  bad  impression  regarding 
the  firm  written  to  but  against  Cana- 
dian exporters  as  a  whole.   In  rela- 


tively small  markets,  and  in  larger  ones 
too,  experiences  are  exchanged  with 
resulting  harm  being  done  to  Canada's 
export  trade  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Correspondence,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  bulky  catalogues, 
samples,  etc.,  should  be  carried  on  via 
airmail.  In  so  far  as  South  American 
markets  are  concerned,  the  day  of  the 
ordinary  steamer  mail  letters  (except 
for  steamer  mail  copies  of  correspond- 
ence) is  over.  The  reaction  to  the 
receipt  of  an  ordinary  mail  letter  is 
that  the  sending  firm  is  not  on  its  toes. 

(3)  The  Chilean  importer  generally 
has  a  very  fair  idea  of  what  market 
requirements  and  local  conditions  are 
and  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
suggestions  that  he  may  put  forward. 
Not  that  every  importer  is  always  right 
and  his  opinions  infalUble  but  he  gener- 
ally does  know  what  the  market  re- 
quires or  can  take.  In  former  /ears 
Chile  looked  largely  to  Europe  for  its 
supplies  and  it  was  the  readiness  of 
European  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
if  possible,  to  supply  the  type  of  goods 
required  that  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  achieved.  Some  at  least  of 
those  European  suppliers  will  be  back 
on  the  field,  in  fact  the  appearance  of 
a  few  has  already  been  noted. 

(4)  Careful  packing  is  important. 
The  Canadian  shipper  should  attempt 
to  visualize  the  journey  that  his  goods 
must  make,  the  number  of  handlings 
en  route,  the  methods  of  handling  at 
each  point,  the  character  of  his  goods, 
and  methods  of  shipment  adopted  by 
successful  competitors.  Even  customs 
charges  have  a  bearing  when  assessed 
on  a  weight  basis  and  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  judgment  is  essential.  The 
futility  of  shipping  liquids,  for  example, 
such  as  whiskey  or  ketchup,  in  glass 
bottles  enclosed  in  cardboard  cartons, 
and  expecting  them  to  travel  from 
Canada  to  Chile  and  arrive  unbroken, 
is  obvious. 

(5)  Com.plete  and  strict  adherence  to 
documentation  requirements  is  essential 
and  the  most  careful  checking  on  this 
matter  is  recommended.  Should  a  set 
of  documents  arrive  and  not  be  found 
in  order,  it  is  the  importer  who  is 
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penalized  either  by  way  of  fine,  loss  of 
use  of  the  goods  while  corrections  are 
being  effected,  or  additional  warehouse 
and  interest  charges  as  well  as  various 
other  annoyances ;  all  of  which  redound 
unfavourably  upon  the  exporter. 

In  general,  Canadian  exporters 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  market  is 
several  wxeks  distant  from  his  place 
of  business,  that  up  to  three  months 


may  elapse  between  time  of  shipment 
and  receipt  of  goods,  and  that  every 
delay  caused  by  not  adhering  strictly 
to  requirements  due  to  such  matters 
as  incomplete  documentation,  faulty 
packing  resulting  in  loss  or  damage  to 
goods,  and  the  many  other  matters 
resulting  in  delays  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, result  in  financial  loss  to  the 
importer. 


WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 


From  the  Monthly  Review  in  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 


It  is  now  evident  that  the  carry- 
over of  old  wheat  in  North  America 
at  the  end  of  the  present  crop  year 
will  be  substantially  lower  than  was 
expected  as  recently  as  even  a  month 
ago.  This  reduction  in  year-end  stocks 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  heavier 
export  movement  than  had  earlier  been 
thought  possible.  It  now  appears  that 
the  combined  carry-over  of  old  wheat 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  their  respective  crop  years 
will  not  exceed  550,000,000  bushels. 
One  year  ago  the  carry-over  in  these 
two  countries  totalled  672,000,000 
bushels. 

CROP  AND  STOCKS  IN  "UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  is  now  harvesting 
a  bumper  crop  which  is  expected  to 
yield  1,129,000,000  bushels,  or  50,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  the  record  out- 
turn of  last  year.  Domestic  disappear- 
ance will  continue  heavy  and  exports 
are  expected  to  be  very  large.  The 
supply  of  wheat  available  to  meet  these 
increased  demands  will  be  about  equal 
to  that  of  1944-45.  While  increased 
exports  will  not  permit  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  present  level  of  year-end 
stocks,  it  is  not  now  anticipated  that 
wheat  supplies  at  July  1,  1946,  will 
decline  to  the  pre-war  level  of  235,- 
000,000  bushels. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

Canada's  prospective  year-end  stock- 
pile of  wheat  is  being  rapidly  whittled 
down  by  the  vigorous  export  program 


which  is  now  in  full  swing.  Overseas 
clearances  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
have  passed  the  40,000,000  bushel  mark 
during  each  of  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  Total  exports  for  the  crop  year 
may  equal  the  344,000,000  bushels  ex- 
ported in  1943-44.  Although  no  official 
estimate  of  the  carry-over  will  be  avail- 
able until  August  17,  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  more  than  285,000,000 
bushels  of  old  wheat  will  be  held  over 
into  the  new  crop  year. 

AUSTRALIAN  AND  ARGENTINE  STOCKS 

The  July  1  stocks  of  wheat  in  both 
Australia  and  Argentina  are  below 
those  of  a  year  ago.  Australia  was 
holding  only  41,000,000  bushels  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  while  a  recent 
official  release  estimates  the  unsold  ex- 
portable surplus  in  Argentina  at  105,- 
000,000  bushels.  Since  Austraha  held 
157,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  July  1, 
1944,  and  Argentina  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  nearly  200,000,000  bushels,  the 
past  year  has  witnessed  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  wheat  stocks  of  these  two 
major  exporting  countries  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CURRENT  CROPS 

While  the  prospects  for  the  Canadian 
spring  wheat  crop  are  bright  in  some 
sections  of  the  Prairies  many  farmers 
will  find  that  the  present  14-bushel 
limitation  on  deliveries  will  cover  all 
the  wheat  which  they  have  to  sell.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Canada's  exports 
of  spring  wheat  in  1945-46  will  equal 
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or  exceed  her  production  which  would 
mean  a  greatly  reduced  carry-over  at 
the  end  of  July,  1946. 

Conditions  in  Australia  have  im- 
proved tremendously  with  above-aver- 
age rainfall  being  received  during  June. 
Although  hopes  had  been  held  of 
seeding  only  11,500,000  acres,  it  is  now 
stated  that  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  may  have  reached  13,000,000 
and  that  the  crop  may  make  150,- 
000,000  bushels.  Weather  conditions  in 
Argentina  have  been  less  favourable 
during  the  planting  season  with  cold 
weather  and  a  continued  lack  of  rain. 
The  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  is,  none- 
theless, expected  to  exceed  the  abnor- 
mally low  15,400,000  acres  which  were 
seeded  a  year  ago. 

The  outlook  for  grains  in  Europe 
this  year  is  reported  to  be  the  poorest 
of  the  entire  war  period.  Although 
the  yields  of  both  food  and  feed  grains 
are  below  average,  wheat  has  made  the 
poorest  showing.  Seeded  acreages  of 
winter  grains  were  below  average  and 
fertilizer  supplies  have  been  short.  The 
Mediterranean  countries,  French  North 


Africa,  Portugal,  Spain  and  southern 
Italy,  have  suffered  the  most  serious 
losses,  while  crops  in  northern  Europe 
have  fared  better. 

The  outlook  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  favourable,  although  yields  do  not 
promise  to  be  as  good  as  last  year.  The 
acreage  seeded  to  wheat  this  year  is 
down  to  2,200,000  acres  as  compared 
with  3,100,000  acres  in  1944  and  the 
pre-war  average  of  1,800,000  acres. 
Average  yields  would  indicate  a  crop 
of  about  77,000,000  bushels,  but  yields 
promise  to  be  better-than-average.  A 
goal  of  2,500,000  acres  has  been  estab- 
lished for  wheat  to  be  seeded  this  fall. 
Emphasis  in  Britain  now  appears  to  be 
shifting  to  the  production  of  more 
coarse  grains  and  live  stock. 

An  estimated  387,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  has  been  harvested  from  35,200,- 
000  acres  in  India.  Although  this  crop 
is  above  the  362,000,000  bushels  har- 
vested last  year,  it  fell  well  short  of 
the  record  412,000,000  bushels  har- 
vested in  1943.  India  has  been  import- 
ing some  wheat  from  Canada,  but  these 
shipments  have  been  relatively  small. 


MIDDLE  EASTERN  OIL 

The  oil  industry  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  has  in  the 
course  of  the  past  three  years  been  frequently  upbraided  in 
the  United  States  for  failure  to  pull  its  full  weight  in  Allied  war 
supplies.  On  a  first  view,  these  accusations  may  not  appear 
unfounded.  The  five  oil-producing  areas  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East — Iran,  Iraq,  Bahrein,  Saudi-Arabia  and  Egypt — together 
produced,  as  lately  as  1943,  little  more  than  they  were  producing 
in  1939.  Their  output  over  the  three  years  of  the  main  Middle 
Eastern  campaign  was:  1941,  111  million  barrels;  1942,  110 
million  barrels;  1943,  125  million  barrels — an  increase  of  12-6 
per  cent.  The  reason  for  failure  further  to  increase  production 
is  provided  by  the  shortage  of  tankers  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  limited  local  refining  facilities  on  the  other.  These  two 
factors  made  it  impossible  to  use  the  rich  Middle  Eastern  oil 
resources  to  a  fuller  extent.  Over  the  same  three  years,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  United  States  production  increased  by 
only  7-8  per  cent,  and  total  world  production,  estimated  at  2,249 
million  barrels,  was  a  fraction  lower  in  1943  than  in  1941. 

By  1944  the  output  in  the  Middle  East  had  begun  to  rise. 
Owing  to  important  changes  in  the  local  refining  situation  and 
in  the  world  tanker  position,  the  five  fields  between  them  were 
stimulated  into  producing  163  million  barrels.  The  proportion 
they  now  represent  of  total  world  production  has  risen  to  6-3 
per  cent. 

— The  Economist. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

GOVERXMENT  EMPLOYMEXT  STATISTICS 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Com- 
monwealth statistician  that  total  gov- 
ernment employment  in  Australia  is 
steadily  decreasing.  Civilian  govern- 
ment employment  reached  its  peak  in 

1943  and  decUned  in  the  ensuing 
months  from  546,900  to  521,700.  From 
the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  end  of 

1944  the  total  increase  of  net  govern- 
ment civihan  employees  was  116,700, 
with  a  net  diversion  to  the  armed 
services  of  about  650,000. 

The  manpower  thus  lost  to  private 
employment  was  partly  offset  by  a 
natural  increase  in  the  employment 
pool  of  about  90,000  males  and  the 
return  to  work  of  60,000  who  would 
not  ordinarily  have  been  working.  The 
number  of  females  in  employment  in- 
creased by  142,900,  the  natural  increase 
being  36,400  and  the  abnormal  war 
increase  106,500.  The  members  of  the 
women's  services  had  been  withdrawn, 
however,  from  the  additional  women 
in  employment. 

An  analysis  of  the  increase  of 
116,700  in  government  employment 
shows  that  it  is  comprised  as  follows: 
war  departments,  defence  construction 
works,  and  Allied  Government  ser- 
vices, 79,700;  government  factories, 
45,700.  In  the  ordinary  civihan 
staffs  of  the  Commonwealth  depart- 
ments and  state  and  municipal  authori- 
ties there  was  a  net  decrease  in 
employment  of  6,600.  At  the  end  of 
November,  1944,  the  total  number  in 
civil  employment  in  Australia,  exclud- 
ing rural  and  domestic  workers,  was 
1.386,000  as  compared  with  1.325,000 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Over  the 
war  period  the  number  of  privately 
employed  civilian  males  had  decreased 
from  943.000  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  to  873,000  at  the  end  of  1944, 
and  the  number  of  women  in  civilian 
employment  increased  from  382,000  to 
513,000. 

Excluding  services  personnel,  the 
total  number  employed  from  the  out- 


break of  the  war  to  December,  1944, 
in  both  private  and  government  under- 
takings, increased  from  1,730,000  to 
1,908,000,  comprising  a  decrease  of 
male  civilian  employees  from  1,293,000 
to  1,270,000  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  workers  from  437,000 
to  637,000. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  BRITAIN  FOR 
DAIRY  PRODUCE 

The  details  of  contracts  for  butter 
and  cheese  under  the  agreement  for 
the  sale  to  Britain  of  Australia's  sur- 
plus for  the  four  years  from  July  1, 
1944,  were  recently  announced.  Britain 
will  pay  £stg7  7s.  9d.  or  £A9  4s  8id. 
f.o.b.  per  cwt.  for  choice  grade  butter, 
and  £stg4  6s.  or  £A5  7s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
f.o.b.  for  choicest  and  first-grade 
cheese.  Reductions  will  apply  for  lower 
grades  of  butter  and  cheese  as  provided 
in  the  previous  contract.  These  prices 
will  apply  up  to  June  30,  1946,  while 
values  for  the  third  year  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  determined  before  May  1, 
1946,  and  for  the  last  year  before 
May  1,  1947. 

Britain  will  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility for  storage  costs  if  unable  to 
provide  ships  to  lift  the  butter  and 
cheese  from  store  after  ninety  days, 
and  in  this  event  will  make  advances 
against  stored  stocks.  Conditions  of 
weights,  quality,  and  insurance  will 
be  substantially  the  same  as  those 
provided  in  the  previous  agreement. 

Over-all  payments  to  be  made  by 
Britain  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
contract  were  calculated  to  cover  exist- 
ing production  costs  and.  will  obviate 
the  need  for  further  subsidy  from  the 
Australian  Government  to  peg  export 
values  at  a  level  returning  Is.  7.3d.  per 
pound  (commercial  butter  equivalent) 
to  the  dairy  farmer.  However,  as 
full  subsidy  had  already  been  paid 
on  butter  and  cheese  to  secure  that 
result  over  the  period  of  the  contract 
which  has  already  elapsed — July  1, 
1944,  to  March  31,  1945— payments 
on  butter  and  cheese  over  and  above 
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values  under  the  previous  contract 
would  be  made  to  the  Austrahan  Gov- 
ernment by  way  of  grant.  From 
April  1,  1945,  onwards  the  over-all 
payments  would  take  the  form  of  price, 
the  balance  in  each  case  being  remitted 
by  way  of  grant  to  the  Government. 

The  Commonwealth  Dairy  Produce 
Equahzation  Committee  is  now  making 
arrangements.  These  aim  at  an  over- 
all net  return  to  factories  of  £A9  16s. 
7d.  for  butter  which,  on  the  industry's 
submission  of  March,  1944,  is  calcu- 
lated to  return  Is.  7|d.  a  pound  com- 
mercial butter  equivalent  to  the  dairy 
farmer. 

The  objective  will  be  achieved  by 
maintenance  throughout  the  year  of 
fixed  values  to  factories  of  £A9  7s.  3d. 
and  £5  lis.  9^d.  for  butter  and  cheese 
respectively,  to  be  achieved  by  sub- 
sidizing equalization  values  returned 
for  these  products,  i.e.,  an  additional 
subsidy  of  2-66d.  a  pound  on  all  butter- 
fat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products  during  the  non-flush  months 
of  the  year  (March  to  September  in- 
clusive). This,  based  on  the  average 
production  figures  of  the  five-year 
period  ended  June  30,  1944,  was  cal- 
culated to  add  Id.  a  pound  commercial 
butter  equivalent  to  the  dairy  farmer, 
equivalent  to  the  total  production  of 
the  year. 

Negotiations  on  processed  milk 
products  had  not  yet  been  completed. 
In  the  meantime  assistance  to  ensure 
to  dairy  farmers  a  return  equivalent 
to  that  available  to  suppliers  to  butter 
and  cheese  factories  would  continue  to 
be  provided  wholly  by  way  of  subsidy 
on  butterfat. 

COSTS  OF  SUBSIDY  AND  PRICE 
STABILIZATION 

The  Federal  Treasurer  recently 
announced  that  between  July  1,  1942, 
when  the  subsidy  scheme  was  intro- 
duced, and  December  31,  1944, 
subsidies  had  cost  the  Austrahan 
Government  £42,411,336.  These  pay- 
ments exclude  drought  relief  and 
certain  payments,  which  could  not  be 
segregated,  for  direct  and  indirect 
assistance  to  primary  producers. 


Payments  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1943,  totalled  £4,799,546;  those  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1944,  amounted 
to  £24,290,196,  and  those  for  the  six 
months  ended  December  31,  1944, 
totalled  £13,321,594.  Over  the  whole 
period  assistance  to  primary  production 
amounted  to  £20,856,708,  of  which  the 
principal  items  were:  dairy,  £11,949,- 
038;  feed  wheat,  £3,537,422;  super- 
phosphate, £2,379,095;  wheat  acreage 
restriction  in  Western  Australia,  £1,- 
160,881;  jute,  £527,405. 

Relief  for  wheat  producers,  as  dis- 
tinct from  assistance,  cost  £4,645,532. 
Prices  stabilization  cost  £11,769,210, 
of  which  the  principal  items  were:  tea, 
£3,477,294;  potatoes,  £2,959,657;  im- 
ports, £1,729,529;  basic-wage  adjust- 
ment, £1,514,607;  whole  milk,  £1,182,- 
729.  Rebate  of  excise  absorbed 
£907,015,  and  the  estimated  loss  of 
revenue  resulting  from  the  reduction 
of  5  per  cent  in  sales  tax  on  clothing 
was  £3,775,000. 

ECONOMIC  CONTROL 

The  Prices  Commissioner  recently 
stated  that  Australia  would  get  little 
immediate  relief  from  economic  control 
and  that  Australia's  period  of  adjust- 
ment to  peacetime  conditions  would 
be  lengthier  than  that  for  Canada  or 
America.  Three  essential  controls  must 
be  retained  if  the  stabihty  of  the  war- 
time economy  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  namely,  price  control,  priorities 
in  essential  materials,  and  investment 
control.  The  Commissioner  considers 
that,  although  these  can  be  discarded 
with  return  to  a  normal  economy,  they 
will  be  necessary  during  the  transition 
period  because  demands  for  consumer 
goods,  essential  materials  for  produc- 
tion, and  for  capital,  will  exceed  the 
supply.  The  solution  visualized  for  the 
post-war  problem  of  liquidating  price 
stabilization  subsidies  would  be  a  small 
general  prices  rise  sufficient  to  absorb 
into  the  price  structure  the  amount  now 
being  paid  in  subsidies. 

VALUE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  OUTPUT,  1942-43 

The  Acting  Commonwealth  Statisti- 
cian has  estimated  the  gross  value  of 
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output  of  Australian  primary  and 
secondary  industries  in  1942-43  at 
£1,187,838,000.  This  comprises  the 
value  of  production,  namely  £715,118,- 
000,  and  £472,720,000  for  materials 
used  in  production.  Value  of  production 
in  1941-42  was  £645,662,000,  and  of 
materials  used  £433,160,000  for  a  total 
output  of  £1,078,822,000;  in  1938-39 
production  totalled  £464,993,000  and 
the  value  of  materials  used  was  £281,- 
303,000,  for  a  total  output  of  £746,- 
296,000. 

BUILDING  LOANS 

The  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
has  empowered  co-operative  building 
societies  to  make  100  per  cent  loans 
for  home  building,  as  well  as  to  contract 
insurance  business  and  hold  shares  in 
producing  concerns. 

Previously  the  building  societies  were 
empowered  to  make  loans  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  home  and, 
of  the  7,000  loans  made  on  the  earlier 
basis,  few  arrears  are  owing. 

In  February,  1942,  when  the  war- 
time prohibition  was  placed  on  home 
building,  228  societies  were  operating 
in  New  South  Wales  with  government- 
guaranteed  funds  amounting  to  £15,- 
000,000.  The  Government,  however, 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  make 
any  expenditures  on  account  of  the 


guarantees  or  indemnities.  More  than 
20,000  loans  have  been  made,  75  per 
cent  of  which  have  been  for  new  homes. 

INCOME  TAX  COLLECTIONS 

Commonwealth  taxations  in  1943-44 
totalled  £304,000,000,  £47,000,000  more 
than  in  1942-43,  while  state  collections, 
amounting  to  £21,000,000,  were  lower 
by  £5,000,000. 

When  Commonwealth  reimburse- 
ments are  added  to  state  totals,  the 
resulting  figure,  £54,000,000,  is  £800,000 
higher  than  the  corresponding  1942-43 
figure  but  £3,000,000  lower  than  the 
combined  state  figure  of  £57,000,000  in 
1941-42  before  the  introduction  of  uni- 
form taxation. 

In  1943-44  the  total  tax  per  capita 
was  £41  lis.  3d.,  comprising  Common- 
v/ealth  income  tax,  £25  3s.  Id.;  payroll 
tax,  £1  9s.  lOd.;  customs,  £2  16s.  5d.; 
excise,  £6  7s.  9d.;  probate  and  succes- 
sion duties,  7s.  7d. ;  land  tax,  10s.  7d.; 
sales  tax,  £3  16s.  4d.;  flour  tax,  5s.  4d.; 
entertainments  tax,  12s.  lid.;  gold  tax, 
lOd.;  and  other  taxes,  7d. 

State  tax  per  head  was  £2  18s.  6d., 
including  income  tax  of  4s.;  probate 
and  succession  duties,  16s.  6d.;  other 
stamp  duties,  8s.  4d.;  land  tax,  3s.  6d.; 
motor  tax,  16s.  2d.;  lotteries.  Is.  6d.; 
entertainments,  4s.;  liquor,  3s.  6d.; 
others,  Is. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  JUNE 


The  value  of  the  external  trade  of 
Canada,  excluding  gold,  amounted  to 
$473,624,000  in  June  as  compared  with 
$498,465,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  a  decline  of  approxi- 
mately five  per  cent.  Despite  the  reduc- 
tion from  last  year,  the  valuation  for 
June  was  the  highest  monthly  total  so 
far  this  year,  exceeding  that  for  May 
by  $11,056,000.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year  the  external  trade 
of  Canada  aggregated  $2,543,905,000 
as  compared  with  $2,633,245,000  in  the 
first  half  of  1944. 

Merchandise  Exports 

The  value  of  domestic  merchandise 
exported  in  June — the  first  full  month 


after  V-E  day— was  $322,846,000  as 
compared  with  $343,158,000  in  June, 
1944.  The  export  of  items  intended 
mainly  for  war  purposes  declined  from 
$167,155,000  in  June,  1944,  to  $117,996,- 
000,  whereas  the  value  of  other  articles 
increased  from  $176,003,000  to  $204,- 
850,000.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  merchandise  exports 
were  valued  at  $1,718,398,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,746,268,000  in  the  simi- 
lar period  of  1944. 

Merchandise  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption were  valued  at  $146,479,000 
in  June  as  compared  with  $152,478,000 
in  June  of  last  year,  while  the  aggregate 
for  the  first  six  months  o^f  1945  was 
$798,695,000  as  compared  with  $864,- 
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529,000  in  the  comparaible  period  of 
1944. 

Foreign  commodities  were  re- 
exported in  June  to  the  value  of  $4,- 
299,000  as  compared  with  $2,829,000 
in  June,  1944,  and  the  total  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  was  $26,- 
812,000  as  compared  with  $22,448,000 
in  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Merchandise  Imports 

The  value  of  merchandise  imports 
entered  for  consumption  was  $146,479,- 
000  in  June  as  compared  with  $152,- 
478,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  a  decline  of  3-9  per  cent. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  the  value  was  $798,695,000 
as  compared  with  $864,529,000  in  the 
similar  period  of  1944,  a  reduction  of 
7-6  per  cent. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  June  imports  from 
that  country  totalling  $110,715,000  as 
compared  with  $122,239,000,  and  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  $618,121,000 
as  compared  with  $708,960,000  a  year 
ago.  The  United  Kingdom  was  in  sec- 
ond place  with  a  total  of  $13,843,000 
in  June  as  compared  with  $9,412,000, 


and  in  the  six-month  period  $66,412,- 
000  as  compared  with  $54,462,000. 
Australia  was  in  third  position  in  June 
with  a  valuation  of  $3,268,000  as  com- 
pared with  $834,000,  and  in  the  six 
months  $8,722,000  as  compared  with 
$4,604,000. 

Imports  from  other  principal  coun- 
tries in  June  were  as  follows,  totals  for 
June,  1944,  being  in  parentheses:  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  $1,278,799  ($981,079); 
Barbados,  $1,406,110  ($699,542); 
Argentina,  $1,055,059  ($372,906) ;  Col- 
ombia, $1,063,448  ($1,618,719);  Cuba, 
$1,841,810  ($337,756);  Venezuela,  $1,- 
573,217  ($834,180) ;  British  India, 
$876,434  ($2,270,241);  Jamaica,  $906,- 
109  ($1,369,360) ;  Newfoundland,  $970,- 
649  ($1,144,246)  ;  Honduras,  $900,040 
($91,964);  Mexico,  $862,315  ($957,- 
189). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities,  for  the 
month  of  June  and  the  six  months  ended 
June,  1945  and  1944:— 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries,  Excluding  Gold 


British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom   

Ireland  (Eire)   

Aden   

Africa — 

British  East   

British  South   

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West- 
Gold  Coast   

Nigeria   

Sierra  Leone   

Bermuda   

British  East  Indies — 

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana  , 

British  Honduras   

British  Sudan   

British  West  Indies — 

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad    and  Tobago 

Other  British  West  Indies 

Falkland  Islands   

Malta   

Newfoundland   


Month  of  June 

Six  Months  ended  J une 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

9,412,258  ^ 

5  13,842,544  : 

$  54,462,431  | 

^  66,412,209 

79 

2.442 

2.992 

325 

3,340 

725 

150,010 

163.861 

586,607 

1,014,201 

430.755 

342,741 

2,741.370 

3,368.424 

1,629 

170,592 

166,957 

439,719 

10,248 

199,799 

531.575 

4.020,549 

612.145 

96.982 

1,726,050 

2,194,193 

1,532 

1.532 

452,142 

24,709 

2.270.241 

876,434 

15.213.501 

17.543,813 

403,001 

12.285 

2.869.854 

3.618,622 

681,079 

1,278,799 

3,399.340 

5.116.255 

233.268 

282.989 

6.972 

22,326 

29,316 

699,542 

1.406.110 

3.782.682 

3,434,069 

1,369,360 

906.109 

6.235,340 

3,026,096 

239.033 

45,021 

303.066 

1,497,906 

105.955 

55.034 

752,813 

528,117 

7,458 

424.458 

223.257 

424.458 

400 

90 

10,759 

1,144.246 

970.649 

3,447,307 

3,426,473 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries,  Excluding  Gold— Con. 

Month  of  June  Six  Months  ended  June 

1944  1945  1944  1945 

^"^Iwr^ii  .      ...  833,785       3,267,831       4,603,621  8,722.265 

Australia    446,809  21       1,686.457  676.109 

New  Zealand " : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : : . .    i,44i,648    707,544   5,053,829  3,693,1% 

Ofhpr  British  Oceania      •  •  •  •  228,9o7  409,374 

PalestiL    .  ..  .  .    11'514  46,788         325,094  201.681 

Total  British  Empire    $  20,277,767  $  24,815,859  $109,053,716  $130,120,751 


Foreign  Countries — 

Abyssinia    * 

Afghanistan  

Argentina   

Belgium   

Belgian  Congo   

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China   

Colombia   

Costa  Rica   

Cuba   

Greenland   

Ecuador   

Egypt   

France   

French  Africa   

French  East  Indies   

French  Oceania   

French  West  Indies  

Madagascar   

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  

Guatemala   

Hayti   

Honduras   

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy   

Liberia   

Mexico   

Morocco   

Netherlands   

Netherlands  East  Indies  

Netherlands  Guiana   

Netherlands  West  Indies   

Nicaragua   

Norway   

Panama   

Paraguay   

Persia   

Peru   

Portugal   

Azores  and  Madeira   

Portuguese  Africa   

Russia   

Salvador   

San  Domingo   

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Syria   

Turkey   

United  States   

Ala.ska   

Hawaii   

Philippine  Islands   

Puerto  Rico  

IJruguay   

Venezuela   

Total,  foreign  countries   


.$  ....$  1,789 


17,964 

41,243 

17,964 

194,250 

372,906 

1,055,059 

5,472,015 

4,878,929 

109 

15,053 

14,245 

364,810 

29,944 

8.956 

25,378 

1,384,405 

348,549 

4,446.628 

2,646,997 

121,720 

72,145 

305.984 

319.175 

608 

239 

l,618,7i9 

1,063,448 

6,038,988 

5,547,889 

258,678 

33,403 

654,552 

124,305 

337,756 

1,841,810 

2.572,055 

3.900.608 

127.996 

47.026 

88.398 

23,857 

255,360 

902,239 

8,700 

97,294 

125.107 

310 

'i83 

2.449 

3,139 

491 

20.141 

5.791 

45,644 

3,780 

8,i98 

24,749 

6.117 

49,571 

4,906 

79.5 16 

49.446 

'556. 

8,598 

1.137 

752.387 

438,594 

2,494,962 

868.822 

692.621 

32.285 

990,193 

233.080 

91.964 

900.040 

421.411 

3,932.530 

10,033 

45 

23,130 

641 

95,483 

911.081 

25 

52 

3.668 

5.23.5 

6.560 

957,i89 

862.315 

6.943.831 

7,327.284 

3.193 

88.716 

4,456 

4,310 

27,912 

25,721 

1.126 

1,357 

10.621 

5,997 

207.773 

413.586 

16,047 

160.603 

507.758 

620'.508 

1,134 

uu.o  10 

0  /  y.xK/jiii 

1.236 

18.983 

1.476 

32.463 

26,430 

33.758 

95.202 

94.569 

16.277 

26.876 

130.529 

20.837 

16.550 

00.937 

109.093 

109,795 

175,667 

636.341 

615.334 

1.852 

158 

16.357 

15  650 

47.938 

47.938 

128.918 

6.544 

308,655 

12,640 

907.368 

719.228 

220.194 

1.998.620 

996.115 

304.970 

327.492 

2.113,484 

2.457.908 

195,091 

360.859 

1,397,659 

1.750.710 

4.843 

24.195 

12.327 

659.753 

764,328 

2.697.675 

2.572.184 

2.318 

853 

13.844 

10.940 

2.315 

15,025 

2,315 

81.505 

122.239.313 

110.715,263 

708.959.888 

618.120.814 

2.385 

4.182 

54.367 

30.512 

•  500 

2,500 

1,245 

2.500 

25 

11.663 

"667 

25.274 

13,956 

54.046 

2.719 

172  521 

43.238. 

834.180 

1,573,217 

4,812.912 

7.129,796 

132.200,534 

121,663,627 

755,474,877 

668,574,218 

Total,  all  countries 


152,478,301    146,479,486    864,528,593  798,694,969 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of 
June 


Six  months 
ended  June 


Total  imports   

Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Nuts   

Vegetables   

Grains  and  products   

Oils,  vegetable   

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory   

Spices   

Tea   

Alcoholic  beverages   

Gums  and  resins   

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animal  products   

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured   

Leather,  manufactured  

Meats   

Fibres  and  textiles  

Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters   

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp  

Fabrics,  of  jute   

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool   

(Kaw  wool   

Noils  and  tops   

Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges  

Wood  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured   

Paper   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  products  

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets 

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling-mill  products   

Pipes  and  tubes   

Engines  and  boilers   

Farm  implements   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural) 

Stamped  and  coated  products  . . . 

Tools   

Vehicles   

Non-ferrous  metals   

Precious  metals   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals  

Clay  products   

Coal  ,  

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware   

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products   


1944 

1  oil 

1  QAK 

Tho  usands 

of  Dollars 

152,478 

146,479 

864,529 

798,695 

22,750 

22,092 

113,826 

117,270 

6,493 

8,004 

28,167 

33,192 

1,369 

1,269 

7,207 

5,354 

Z,vLO 

O  TO/t 
1,1  Z'k 

ii,yuz 

12,500 

Sl'i'7 

oyy 

D.ooO 

o,zUo 

fi71 

ooz 

f;  71  Q 
0,1  lo 

ft  'i'7K 

o,o  /  o 

347 

109 

2,588 

9  9nn 

3,360' 

884 

8  786 

MA 

106 

176 

789 

223 

8,075 

11,883 

374 

504 

2,456 

3,061 

448 

293 

2,026 

2,365 

63 

25 

1,111 

1,129 

165 

223 

784 

1,166 

2,969 

3,631 

18,725 

22,211 

354 

315 

1,431 

1,509 

544 

1,133 

5,668 

9,255 

421 

90 

2,494 

1,851 

275 

433 

1,506 

1,773 

219 

265 

1,329 

1,632 

32 

95 

987 

388 

16  908 

15  472 

0^1  Q89 

1  nn  1 Q9 

8  155 

5  940 

44  827 

1 1 ,  U  0  o 

iv.ooo 

651 

704 

4.132 

3,629 

3,558 

2,357 

18,607 

18,644 

1,447 

808 

9,627 

8,460 

86 

120 

745 

486 

1,065 

116 

6,204 

5,540 

118 

128 

778 

1,022 

112 

122 

750 

1,000 

3,587 

4,577 

19.908 

22.500 

1.581 

1.338 

6,247 

5.876 

408 

887 

3,416 

3,474 

350 

760 

1.703 

3,533 

562 

983 

4,063 

4,260 

3.341 

4.057 

20.964 

23.868 

423 

498 

3,122 

3  126 

247 

289 

L301 

1.994 

562 

709 

3,324 

4.09O 

976 

1.218 

5.806 

6.682 

1,379 

1,632 

8,711 

9,970 

00,L  ID 

OU,  1  1  o 

91fi  ^9Q 

201.105 

185 

184 

811 

2^269 

508 

111 

3,726 

4.914 

3,701 

i.lll 

23.173 

26.552 

428 

350 

2.656 

2,472 

3.808 

4.165 

26,713 

16.705 

3,868 

4,585 

18,253 

25,085 

357 

382 

2,157 

2,202 

6.934 

9.541 

44,533 

45.900 

115 

185 

806 

1.000 

676 

635 

4,853 

3,844 

7.482 

7,002 

52,403 

46,744 

10,088 

10,723 

57.285 

55.018 

97 

965 

638 

3,276 

676 

810 

2,764 

2,835 

5,465 

3,590 

31,847 

23,620 

24,619 

24,555 

124,417 

118,329 

1,062 

1.253 

6,263 

6,642 

9,587 

8,254 

52,159 

44,165 

874 

1,056 

4,633 

5,067 

1,001 

1,402 

6,630 

8,359 

9.759 

10,188 

43,930 

42,079 

1,082 

910 

4,883 

4,581 
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hnports  by  Principal  Commodities — Con. 


Month  0 

f 

Six  months 

June 

ended  June 

1944 

1945 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

7,519 

6,643 

41,905 

39,441 

255 

260 

1,534 

1,604 

2,453 

2,709 

596 

944 

3,777 

4.856 

637 

691 

0,00  1 

o,yoo 

228 

214 

2,284 

1,455 

T*ciiiits  and  varnisliGS 

598 

756 

3,797 

4,328. 

1,044 

804 

6,266 

5,128 

371 

341 

2,631 

1,765 

*MiscelIaneous  commodities   

31,069 

22,528 

175,096 

121,272 

113 

172 

936 

1,328 

417 

553 

2,384 

3,768 

9 

16 

61 

122 

37 

73 

236 

394 

749 

847 

4,360 

4,643 

5,444 

1,521 

33,432 

11,522 

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


United  Kingdom 

Food  Labels  and  Advertisements 

The  main  provisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Labelling  of  Food  Order, 
1944,  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  No.  2119  (Septem- 
ber 9,  1944).  This  article  included  regu- 
lations governing  claims  or  suggestions 
regarding  vitamin  or  mineral  content 
in  respect  to  food  labels  and  advertise- 
ments. 

In  an  official  announcement  just 
issued,  writes  Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lon- 
don, under  date  July  19,  the  Ministry 
of  Food  explain  that  where  a  food 
advertisement  or  label  claims  or  sug- 
gests that  the  food  concerned  contains 
vitamins  or  minerals  it  must,  under  the 
Labelling  of  Food  (No.  2)  Order,  1944, 
disclose  the  quantity  of  each  of  the 
vitamins  or  minerals  claimed  to  be 
present.  A  mere  disclosure  of  the  quan- 
tity, however,  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  advertisement  or  label  from 
being  misleading  within  the  meaning  of 
Regulation  I  of  the  Defence  (Sale  of 
Food)  Regulations.,  1943,  if  statements 
or  suggestions  are  made  in  it  which 
imply  that  the  food  has  a  nutritional 
or  dietary  value  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  these  vitamins  or  minerals 


which  is  in  fact  not  warranted  by  the 
quantities  present. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  any  par- 
ticular statement  is  misleading  can,  of 
course,  be  given  only  in  a  court  of  law^ 
but  to  assist  traders  and  in  response  to 
many  requests  from  traders  for  guid- 
ance in  preparing  their  advertisements 
and  labels,  the  Ministry  of  Food  has 
prepared  a  statement  which  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  limits  of  what  may  rea- 
sonably be  claimed  for  a  food  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  vitamins  or 
minerals  it  contains. 

The  dietary  value  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  obviously  depends  not  only  on, 
the  amount  present  in  a  given  quantity 
of  the  particular  food,  but  on  the 
amount  present  in  that  quantity  which 
a  consumer  takes  in  a  day.  In  other 
words,  the  amount  which  an  average 
consumer  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  consume  daily  should  contain  not 
merely  a  significant  quantity  of  the 
vitamin  or  mineral  in  question,  but  a 
quantity  sufficient  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern nutritional  science  to  justify  what- 
ever reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
advertisement  or  on  the  label. 

The  statement,  which  is  given  below, 
has  been  prepared  after  consideration 
of  recommendations  by  the  Medical 
Research  Council,  and  the  Ministry  of 
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Food  suggests  that  it  should  form  a 
code  of  practice  to  ensure  that  refer- 
ence in  advertisements  and  labels  are 
not  misleading. 

Suggested  Code  of  Practice  in  Framing 
Labels  and  Advertisements 

1.  Unless  the  amount  of  the  food  that 
would  ordinarily  be  consumed  in  one  day 
contains  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  daily 
requirement  of  the  vitamin  or  mineral, 

(«)  no  claim  based  on  its  presence  should 

be  made,  and 
(b)  no  reference  to  its  presence  is  justi- 
fied in  any  advertisement  for  the 
general  public,  or  on  any  label. 
(The  inclusion  of  a  mineral  salt  in  the  state- 
ment of  ingredients  required  by  the  Labelling 
of  Food  Order  v^^ill  not  of  itself  be  regarded 
as  implying  the  presence   of  a  scheduled 
mineral). 

2.  LTnless  the  amount  of  food  that  would 
ordinarily  be  consumed  in  one  day  con- 
tains at  least  one-half  of  the  daily  require- 
vient  of  the  vitamin  or  mineral, 

no  claims  are  justified  which  imply  that 
the  food  is  a  "rich"  or  ''excellent"  source 
of  the  vitamin  or  mineral. 

3.  Unless  the  amount  of  the  food  that 
would  ordinarily  be  consumed  in  one  day 
contains  at  least  the  full  daily  requirement 
of  the  vitamin  or  mineral, 

no  reference  is  justified  to  the  value  of 
the  focd  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 


disease  due  to  the  lack  of  the  vitamin 
or  mineral  present  in  the  food. 

4.  Claims  based  on  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  vitamin  or  mineral  should  not  be 
made  unless  each  such  vitamin  or  mineral  is 
present  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  justify 
the  claim. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  deficiency  of 
phosphorus  in  the  ordinary  mixed  diet  of 
this  country.  Statements  in  advertisements 
or  on  labels  suggesting  the  contrary  or  that 
it  is  desirable  to  supplement  the  dietary 
phosphorus  intake  should  not  be  made. 

6.  The  following  table,  which  includes  the 
figures  laid  down  by  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Technical  Commission  on  Nutrition,  1937,  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Health  Organization, 
shows  the  normal  daily  requirements  of  the 
^•itamins  and  minerals  scheduled  in  the 
Labelling  of  the  Food  Order: 

Vitamin  A    3,000  I.U. 

Vitamin   Bi    30O  I.U. 

Vitamin  B2    1-8  mg. 

Nicotinic  Acid    12-0  mg. 

Vitamin  C    30-0  mg. 

Vitamin  D    500  I.U. 

Calcium    0-75  gram 

Iodine    0-1  mg. 

Iron    10-0  mg. 

Phosphorus    0-75  gram 

The  statement  refers  to  the  foods  com- 
monly consumed  by  normal  healthy  adults 
and  may  not  in  all  cases  be  applicable  to 
foods  used  for  special  purposes. 


exchange  conditions  in  latin  AMERICAN 

COUNTRIES 


Brazil 

There  is  no  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change in  Brazil  to  cover  all  bona  fide 
commercial  transactions,  reports  Mr, 
Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  curtail  foreign  exchange 
permits  for  payment  of  imported  com- 
modities when  local  substitutes  are 
available  in  adequate  quantities.  There 
have  been  instances  also  of  refusal  to 
grant  exchange  to  cover  imports  of 
articles  considered  as  absolute  luxuries. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  Cana- 
dian exporters  should  request  their 
Brazilian  agents  or  distributors  to 
ascertain  that  exchange  will  be  made 


available  to  them  for  payment  of  the 
goods  if  these  are  shipped  on  any 
terms  except  letter  of  credit.  If  goods 
are  shipped  against  irrevocable  letter 
of  credit,  these  difficulties  do  not  arise, 
of  course. 

Mexico,  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 

In  none  of  these  three  countries, 
writes  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial 
Secretary  at  Mexico  City,  are  there  any 
official  exchange  restrictions  in  force  at 
present  that  might  affect  the  collec- 
tion of  bills  drawn  on  importers  therein 
by  persons  abroad.  Foreign  exchange 
is  readily  available  to  meet  payments 
for  shipments  from  Canada. 
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Honduras 

Control  of  foreign  exchange  in  Hon- 
duras is  exercised  by  the  Exchange 
Control  Commission.  No  difficulties  of 
any  kind  have  been  experienced  in 
recent  months  in  the  procurement  of 
foreign  exchange,  reports  Mr.  Bissett, 
as  this  has  been  readily  m.ade  available 
by  the  Commission  within  one  to  three 
days  from  the  date  of  application, 


covering  all  transactions  vv^hich  are  not 
subject  to  the  freezing-control  laws  now 
in  force. 

The  transactions  for  which  exchange 
is  not  being  made  available  are  those 
by  or  in  favour  of  enemy  nationals, 
whether  located  in  Honduras  or  in 
foreign  countries,  or  by  Honduran 
nationals  whose  names  appear  on  any 
of  the  War  Trade  Lists. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  6,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  6,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
^Monday,  July  30,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 


Great  Britain   Pound 

United  States   Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica   Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Pap«r) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia   Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Bujnng 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4. 8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  en^ng 
July  30  Aug.  6 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 

.6230 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6230 

4.3862 
4.45-90 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5^40 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3i 


8-4i 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIOENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  m.aterials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.  Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present 


/ 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Contmwed 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters — P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office — Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 
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South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters^ — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwe^st  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika.  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gorn.4.ll,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canfrv.com. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nciv  York  City:   B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda, 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer^  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


*  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariif  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

d  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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SCOTTISH  SHIPBUILDING  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  G.  B.  Johnson^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 


Shipbuilding  Yards  of  the  Clyde. 


.  Naval  Output  of  Clyde  Shipyards 

In  a  report  entitled  "War  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Clyde",  published  in  Corn- 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  2164 
(July  21,  1945j,  some  details  were 
given  about  the  output  of  merchant 
ship  tonnage  from  the  Clyde  yards  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  The  total  figures 
for  warship  building  in  all  the  British 
yards  were  also  given.  Some  informa- 
tion about  the  building  of  warships  in 
the  Clyde  yards,  and  the  repairing  and 
converting  of  all  classes  of  ships,  naval 
and  merchant,  have  since  been  released 
by  Vice- Admiral  Sir  J.  A.  G.  Troup, 
District  Shipyard  Controller. 


During  the  first  five  years  of  the 
war,  i.e.,  to  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1944,  Clyde  shipbuilding,  repair- 
ing and  engineering  firms  built,  con- 
verted, or  repaired  naval  and  merchant 
vessels  to  a  total  number  of  21,237. 

New  naval  construction  during  the 
five  years  amounted  to  1,198  vessels 
of  all  classes.  Included  in  the  total 
were  two  battleships,  three  aircraft- 
carriers,  ten  cruisers,  ten  submarines, 
two  minelayers,  three  depot  ships,  155 
destroyers  and  escort  vessels  (includ-" 
ing  corvettes),  73  trawlers  and  four 
auxiliary  vessels,  114  M.G.B.'s, 
M.T.B.'s  M.L.S.,  etc.;  443  L.C.T.'s, 
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L.C.A.'s,  M.L.C.'&,  etc.,  and  379  mis- 
cellaneous vessels. 

Naval  tonnage  figures  for  the  Clyde 
have  not  been  published,  but  it  is  clear 
that,  in  addition  to  providing  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  whole  country's  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  to  effecting  the  im- 
mense ship-repairing  task  (referred  to 
below),  the  Clyde  area  made  a  great 
contribution  in  the  building  of  war- 
ships. During  the  five  years  the  Clyde 
yards  built  185  major  naval  vessels. 
Details  of  merchant  ship  construction 
published  earlier,  it  may  be  noted, 
showed  that  319  new  vessels  of  1,701,- 
185  gross  tons  were  built  in  the  five 
years  and  nine  months  ended  May  31 
last. 

During  the  period  of  the  European 
war  6,121  naval  and  merchant  vessels 
were  drydocked  and  a  further  2,110 
vessels  were  dealt  with  on  private  slips 
on  the  Clyde.  A  total  of  627  vessels 
were  converted  for  war  purposes  and 
19,108  handled  for  repair  during  the 
period.  Of  the  latter  8,855  were  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Shipbuilding  Contracts 

While  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Shipbuilding  Advisory  Committee  pre- 
vents anything  in  the  nature  of  a  boom 
in  the  building  of  merchant  ships  since 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  steady 
flow  of  orders  to  the  Clyde  yards  is 
providing  full  employment  for  the 
labour  available.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  some  reduction  in  the  labour 
supply  as  the  result  of  the  calling  up 
of  the  younger  men  to  the  armed  ser- 
vices and  of  the  departure  of  a  number 
of  skilled  shipyard  workers  to  the  Far 
East  to  man  naval  repair  depots.  Eight 
merchant  vessels  aggregating  37,409 
gross  tons  were  launched  during  May 
at  eight  of  the  shipyards  of  the  Clyde 
area.  Two  other  ships  were  launched 
during  the  same  month  in  the  East  of 
Scotland;  one  10,000-ton  cargo  liner  at 
Dundee  and  a  coasting  vessel  at  Burn- 
tisland. 

Industrial  Developments 

In  June  the  constructional  work  of 
the  first  scheme  planned  by  the  North 


of  Scotland  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Board  was  begun.  It  consists  of  damr 
ming  and  raising  the  level  of  Loch  Sloy, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
the  erection  of  a  large  power  station. 
The  dam,  which  will  reportedly  be  the 
largest  in  the  country,  will  have  a 
length  oif  1,200  feet  and  will  raise  the 
level  of  the  two-mile  loch  by  165  feet. 
The  work  includes  the  driving  of  a 
tunnel  through  the  massive  mountain 
known  as  Ben  Vorlich.  It  will  be  two 
miles  long.  From  the  tunnel  the  water 
will  flow  into  great  pipes  and  descend 
800  feet  at  a  steep  angle  to  small  pipes 
to  be  connected  with  turbines  driving 
four  generators  with  a  total  capacity 
of  130,000  kw.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  Loch  Sloy  scheme  is  £4,600,000  and 
it  will  employ,  at  the  peak  period  some 
2,500  men. 

Central  Scotland  is  at  present  the 
scene  of  a  great  deal  of  industrial 
development,  but  still  more  progress  is 
held  up  because  of  lack  of  factory 
space.  During  June  a  factory  was 
opened  in  Glasgow  for  the  manufacture 
of  switchgear  and  electric  fittings.  A 
cotton  manufacturing  firm  is  going  to 
spend  over  £600,000  on  improving  its 
mills  in  Ayrshire.  This  work,  which 
will  take  four  or  five  years,  will  include 
provision  for  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  rayon.  Food  manufacturing  has  been 
developing,  resulting  in  increasing 
demands  for  cardboard  boxes  which  in 
turn  required  the  installation  of  new 
machinery  in  an  Edinburgh  box  fac- 
tory and  the  building  of  a  further  mill 
for  manufacturing  cardboard  by  a  Scot- 
tish firm  of  cardboard  makers. 

Paper  Trade 

Supplies  of  paper  in  this  country 
during  the  war  years  have  been  scanty, 
but  with  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  it  is  probable  that  imports  of 
wood-pulp  may  soon  be  resumed,  with 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  available  for  this  starved  mar- 
ket. It  is  also  reported  that  supplies 
of  esparto,  imports  of  which  in  1939  to 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  £1,219,000 
(mostly  from  Algeria  and  Tunis),  may 
be  made  available  in  the  near  future. 
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Government  restrictions  and  control 
continue,  however,  and  any  large  in- 
crease in  paper  production  in  the  early 
future  is  unlikely  until  skilled  labour 
is  released  from  the  Forces.  Demand, 
of  course,  is  still  greatly  in  excess  of 
supplies. 

Timber  Supjtly 

It  is  understood  that  contracts  for 
timber  made  by  the  British  Timber 
Control  with  Baltic  shippers  are  now 
loading.  The  supplies  from  these 
sources  should  ease  to  some  extent  the 
demand  for  timber.  There  have  also 
been  some  arrivals  of  timber  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  transatlantic  shipments 
will  become  more  frequent  now  that 
the  delays  caused  by  ships  sailing  in 
convoy  are  over. 

All  the  consuming  industries  are 
busy,  especially  shipbuilders  and  box- 
makers,  and  furniture  manufacturers 
are  becoming  busier  because  larger 
quantities  of  raw  material  are  now 
available.  When  house-building  gets 
into  its  stride,  the  demand  for  soft 
timber  will  be  enormous. 

The  demand  for  home-grown  timber 
continues  and  the  Control  insists  on  the 
use  of  it  wherever  possible. 

Iron  and  Steel  Demand 

During  the  early  part  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  the  demand  of  the 
shipyards  for  iron  and  steel  fell  off 
and  output  of  the  industry  reflected  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  orders  from 
that  quarter.  But  orders  from  other 
consuming  industries  were  quite  good, 
especially  from  locomotive  makers  and 
railway-car  builders  and  from  power- 
plant  manufacturers.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  quarter  the  export  business  also 
made  some  substantial  gains  as  the 
result  of  purchases  by  the  French  Pur- 
chasing Commission  for  plates  and  sec- 
tions and  other  orders  from  abroad. 
In  recent  weeks  the  Scottish  iron  and 
steel  trades  have  received  a  flow  of 
orders  for  plates  and  sections  from  the 
Clyde  shipbuilding  yards,  following  the 
placing  of  contracts  for  new  merchant 
ships. 


The  sheet-making  section  of  the 
industry  (black  and  galvanized  sheets) 
has  experienced  a  strong  demand  on 
government  account:  it  is  believed  for 
the  construction  of  Nissen  and  other 
hutting  sheets  for  the  army  of  occu- 
pation on  the  Continent,  and  possibly 
also  for  the  housing  of  homeless  mil- 
lions there.  Other  outlets  are  believed 
to  be  steel  houses  and  the  construction 
of  thousands  of  hay  and  grain  sheds. 

Jute  Trade 

The  Dundee  jute  trade,  like  most 
other  industries,  still  suffers  from  a 
shortage  of  labour  and  the  enormous 
demand  can  only  be  met  in  part.  The 
home  market  is  in  great  need  of  jute 
goods  after  five  years  of  very  short 
supply.  The  manufacture  of  hessian 
cloth  for  the  backing  of  linoleum  has 
once  again  been  permitted,  but  in 
restricted  quantities.  The  jute  trade 
is  on  the  threshold  of  a  very  busy 
period,  but  rapid  progress  will  not  be 
possible  until  operatives  are  released 
from  the  Forces. 

Scottish  Housing 

In  June  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  aim  of  his  Depart- 
ment was  to  have  20,000  permanent 
houses  built  or  building  and  some 
20,000  temporary  houses  completed  in 
the  next  twelve  months.  This  is  the 
first  instalment  of  the  half-million 
houses  w^hich  it  is  planned  to  erect 
within  ten  years,  and  for  which  of 
course  huge  quantities  of  lumber,  house 
fitments,  furnishings  and  equipment 
will  be  needed. 


MOBILE  FLOUR  MILLS 

Mobile  flour  mills  for  use  in  liber- 
ated countries  in  Europe  are  being 
made  by  an  engineering  firm  in  Man- 
chester, England,  reports  the  Central 
European  Trade  Review.  The  mills 
are  designed  to  produce  16  hundred- 
weight of  whole-meal  flour  an  hour  and 
are  being  supplied  with  spare  parts  to 
last  for  a  year  of  continuous  work. 
It  is  claimed  that  semi-skilled  or  even 
unskilled  labour  may  be  used  in  their 
erection  and  operation. 
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GUATEMALA  AS  A  MARKET 

By  H.  W.  Brighton,  Director^  Export  Section,  Shipping  Priorities  Committee 


The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  one  of 
the  smallest  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  but  the  most  populous  of 
the  Central  American  republics,  is  a 
country  of  spectacular  contrasts.  It 
has  a  wide  range  of  climate  and 
scenery.  Ruined  cities  of  the  Mayan 
Empire,  which  had  a  highly  developed 
civilization  long  before  Columbus  set 
foot  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
impenetrable  jungles  of  the  north  where 
chicle  hunters  roam.  The  smoking  vol- 
canoes on  the  rugged  highland  plateau 
are  not  feared  by  the  Indian  inhabi- 
tants, still  linked  to  their  ancient 
traditions,  who  reside  in  their  beautiful 
villages  in  this  region.  On  the  rich 
coastal  plains  are  plantations  produc- 
ing bananas  and  sugar  cane.  The 
country  is  a  small  economic  unit  with 
comparatively  little  industrialization 
and  what  there  is  consists  chiefly  of 
the  simpler  type  of  consumer  goods. 

The  Mayan  priests  of  ancient  Guate- 
mala developed  a  calendar  that  is  said 
to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Gregorian 
and  a  decimal  system  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Arabic.  To-day  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  highways  and 
port  development  is  opening  this  inter- 
esting and  productive  country  to  the 
tourist  and  businessman. 

Area  and  Climate 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  45,452 
square  miles,  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  extends 
about  270  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  has  a  maximum  width  of  250  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north 
by  Mexico,  on  the  northeast  by  British 
Honduras,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras  (with  a  coastline  of  about 
70  miles)  and  by  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras, on  the  southeast  by  Salvador 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  a  coastline  of  200  miles. 

Guatemala  is  located  in  the  tropical 
zone,  but  its  tropical  climate  is  limited 
to  the  hot,  fertile,  tropical  lands  of 


the  coastal  regions  of  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  termed  the  Tierra  Caliente, 
ranging  in  altitude  from  sea-level  up 
to  2,600  feet.  In  these  regions  are  found 
many  jungle  animals  such  as  the  tapir, 
honey  bear,  armadillo,  wild  pig  and 
cougar.  Strangely  enough  the  best  beef 
cattle  are  also  produced  on  these 
coastal  plains.  Other  products  grown 
consist  of  cotton,  bananas,  sugar  cane, 
pineapples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
The  temperature  here  ranges  from  77° 
to  86°  F. 

In  the  areas  ranging  from  2,600  feet 
up  to  3,900  feet,  called  Tierra  Tem- 
plada,  the  climate  averages  68°  F. 
Above  3,900  feet,  in  the  Tierra  Fria, 
the  climate  is  generally  cold  with  the 
temperature  averaging  59°  F. 

There  are  two  seasons:  dry  from 
November  to  May,  and  rainy  from 
May  through  October. 

From  the  Pacific  there  is  rather  an 
abrupt  rise  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  range  nearest  the  Pacific  coast 
forms  part  of  the  volcanic  chain  which 
extends  along  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America,  with  27  volcanoes  in  Guate- 
mala but  few  still  active.  This  volcanic 
region,  up  to  5,000  feet,  is  an  excellent 
coffee-growing  area.  Many  important 
towns  are  located  in  the  highland 
regions  ranging  up '  to  8,000  feet  and 
there  are  raised  such  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  corn,  beans,  wheat  and  sheep. 
On  the  Atlantic  coastal  plains  chicle 
is  gathered  and  the  forests  yield  cedar, 
mahogany,  ebony,  logwood,  walnut  and 
wild  rubber. 

Population 

According  to  the  census  of  1940,  the 
population  of  Guatemala  is  3,283,209, 
of  which  55-46  per  cent  are  Indians 
and  44-54  per  cent  Creoles. 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  and 
commercial  transactions  preferably 
should  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  Enghsh 
is,  however,  fairly  widely  understood 
in  commercial  circles.  There  is  a  large 
German  colony.  The  Indians  speak  one 
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or  another  of  seventeen  Indian  dialects 
which  are  also  widely  understood. 

A  feature  of  Guatemalan  life  is  the 
Indian  markets.  They  are  more  than  a 
place  to  buy  and  sell  products.  They 
really  afford  an  opportunity  to  gather 
together  socially  and  are  a  riot  of 
colour,  as  many  of  the  Indians  still 
retain  their  tribal  customs  and  dress. 
They  are  held  on  different  days  in 
adjacent  towns  and  villages  and  mer- 
chants traA^el  from  one  to  the  other. 
Each  market  specializes  in  the  products 
of  the  surrounding  area,  both  as  regards 
natural  products  such  as  foodstuffs  and 
handicrafts  of  the  Indians. 

Natural  Resources 

Guatemala  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural country  and  is  practically  self- 
supporting  with  regard  to  foodstuffs, 
with  the  single  exception  of  beef.  The 
principal  crops  are  coffee,  bananas, 
sugar  cane,  corn  and  cotton.  Other 
products  are  wheat,  beans,  A^egetable 
oils  and  fibres,  tobacco,  rice,  pineapples 
and  other  tropical  fruits,  spices,  pota- 
toes, squash  and  other  vegetables,  and 
livestock.  The  sapodilla  tree  is  tapped 
for  chicle.  Dyewoods,  tropical  hard- 
woods, some  rubber  and  quinine  from 
cinchona  are  also  obtained  in  the 
coastal  jungle  regions. 

The  country  possesses  mineral  re- 
sources of  coal,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  manganese,  sulphur,  gold,  silver 
and  salt,  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
undeveloped  and  their  extent  little 
known.  Some  gold,  silver,  lead  and  salt 
is  mined. 

Industries 

During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Guatemala  and 
the  production  of  hardwoods,  vegetable 
oils  and  fibres  has  been  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  United  Nations 
war  program. 

There  are  no  heavy  industries  in 
Guatemala.  Lack  of  fuel,  high  trans- 
portation costs  and  limited  purchasing 
power  have  retarded  the  development 
of  manufacturing.   Such  industries  as 


the  country  possesses  are  mostly  "small 
shops,"  employing  only  a  few  workmen 
and  producing  consumer  goods  for  local 
consumption. 

Textiles  are  probably  the  most  im- 
portant industrial  development.  Local 
factories  manufacture  rayon,  cotton 
cloth  suitings,  clothing  and  felt  hats, 
while  there  is  an  extensive  production 
of  native  weaving  in  both  cotton  and 
wool. 

Other  factory-  or  hand-made  articles 
are  tobacco  products;  boots  and  shoes, 
both  rubber  and  leather;  confectionery; 
native  furniture;  beer;  soft  drinks; 
cement;  ceramics;  a  wide  variety  of 
native  glazed  and  unglazed  pottery; 
palm  hats,  baskets  and  mats;  brick  and 
tile ;  tallow  candles  and  tapers ;  butter ; 
native  wood  carving;  leather  goods, 
such  as  bridles,  saddles,  suitcases,  san- 
dals and  belts;  modern  and  antique 
silver  articles;  soap;  cordage;  toilet 
articles ;  sugar ;  dairy  products  and  oils. 

Principal  Cities 

Guatemala  City,  the  capital,  known 
as  Neuva  Guatemala  de  la  Asuncion, 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  4,810  feet 
and  has  a  population  of  about  164,771. 
Quetzaltenango,  at  an  altitude  of  7,690 
feet,  is  the  second  city  in  size  with  a 
population  of  41,858.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  German  colony  in  Guatemala 
and  of  considerable  wealth.  Coban,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alta  Verapaz, 
4,431  feet  above  sea-level,  is  sur- 
rounded by  tea  plantations  and  rich 
fincas  (estates)  producing  cardamom, 
vanilla,  and  sarsaparilla,  and  is  also 
an  active  manufacturing  centre  for  jute 
products.  Antigua,  the  old  capital, 
destroyed  in  1773  by  an  earthquake, 
has  been  gradually  repopulated  and 
now  has  24,965  inhabitants.  Situated 
24  miles  from  the  capital,  it  is  the 
centre  of  a  coffee-finca  country  and  is 
a  resort  for  tourists. 

Currency,  Weights  and  Measures 

The  currency  unit  of  Guatemala  is 
the  quetzal,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
United  States  dollar.  It  is  subdivided 
into  silver  pieces  of  25  cents,  10  cents, 
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and  5  cents,  and  into  copper  coins  of 
two  cents,  one  cent,  and  one-half  cent. 
Paper  currency  is  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  20,  10,  5,  2  and  1  quetzales, 
and  one  note  of  50  cents. 

Tlie  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  authorized  officially,  but 
certain  old  Spanish  measures  are  cur- 
rently used.  Cloth  is  sold  by  the  vara 
(32  inches).  Coffee  and  sugar  are 
weighed  by  quintales  (100  Spanish 
pounds  or  101-4  Enghsh  pounds).  A 
ton  usually  means  a  "tonelada"  or 
metric  ton  of  2,204-6  English  pounds 
unless  otherwise  noted.  There  is  also 
a  Spanish  "tonelada"  of  2,028  Enghsh 
pounds.  Consequently  quotations  must 
always  specify  the  type  of  ton  intended. 

Banks 

There  is  a  number  of  local  banks 
in  Guatemala,  all  of  which  have  their 
headquarters  in  Guatemala  City.  The 
most  important  are:  B-anco  Central  de 
Guatemala;  Credito  Hipotecario  Na- 
cional  (Government  ^Mortgage  Bank)  ; 
Bank  of  London  and  South  America, 
Limited;  Banco  de  Occidente;  and 
Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario. 

Documentation 

The  following  documents  are  re- 
quired for  each  shipment  to  Guate- 
mala:— 

1.  Certificate  of  origin  (three  copies; 
the  forms  are  supplied  by  the  Guate- 
malan consulates  at  fifty  cents  a  set). 

2.  Commercial  invoice  (five  copies). 

3.  Bills  of  lading  (five  copies,  three 
originals  and  two  copies). 

The  originals  of  these  documents 
must  be  legalized  at  the  nearest  Guate- 
malan consulate,  and  each  must  bear 
the  consulate's  stamp,  the  registered 
number  of  the  document,  the  date  of 
its  legalization,  and  the  consul's  signa- 
ture or  that  of  his  representative.  The 
consul's  stamp  must  appear  on  each 
sheet  of  the  invoice.  Legalization  of 
the  above  documents  must  be  made 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  bill 
of  lading  so  far  as  Canadian  shipments 
are  concerned. 


Shippers  are  advised  to  prepare  their 
documents  with  care  and  to  pay  close 
attention  to  any  shipping  instructions 
they  may  receive.  Detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  preparation  of  the 
documents  listed  above  is  contained 
in  a  leaflet  entitled  "Documentation  of 
Shipments  to  Guatemala",  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Cable  and  Mail  Rates 

The  cable  rates  from  Canada  to 
Guatemala  are:  for  straight  words,  48 
cents  each;  deferred,  24  cents  per  word; 
night  letter,  $4  for  24  words  including 
the  address,  plus  16  cents  for  each 
additional  word ;  for  cables  sent  in  code, 
29  cents  per  word. 

The  ordinary  letter  rate  to  Guate- 
mala is  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce, 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 
The  airmail  rate  is  10  cents  for  each 
quarter-ounce.  As  there  is  considerable 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  surface  mails,  it 
is  recommended  that  use  be  made  of 
airmail  for  all  correspondence  of  any 
urgency. 

The  maximum  weight  that  may  be 
sent  by  parcel  post  is  20  pounds,  the 
rates  being  as  follows:  first  pound,  45 
cents;  1  to  2  pounds,  60  cents;  2  to 
3,  85  cents;  3  to  4,  $1.05;  4  to  5,  $1.20; 
5  to  6,  $1.40;  6  to  7,  $1.60;  7  to  8,  $1.80; 
"8  to  9,  $1.95;  9  to  10,  $2.15;  10  to  15, 
$3;  15  to  20,  $3.50.  Parcels  cannot  be 
insured  but  letters  can  be  registered. 

Transportation 

Railways  in  Guatemala  total  some 
726  miles  in  length;  they  are  of  3- 
foot  gauge  as  compared  with  our  4 
feet  8-^-  inches.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  205  miles  of  which  are  suitable 
for  transportation  purposes.  The  total 
length  of  highways  is  4,375  miles,  of 
which  a  stretch  of  some  300  miles  of 
all-weather  road  forms  part  of  the  Pan- 
American  Highway  system.  It  passes 
through  the  ])iinf'ii)al  centres  and  con- 
nects with  the  lii«;h\vay  in  El  Salvador. 
It  is  not  possible  yet  to  drive  from 
Guatemala  City  to  Mexico  City.  . 
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The  main  port  in  Guatemala  is 
Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  land-locked  gulf 
of  Amatique  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
198  miles  from  Guatemala  City.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Central  America.  Three-fourths  of 
the  import  trade  of  the  country  enters 
through  this  port,  while  all  bananas, 
chicle  and  much  coffee  and  hardwoods 
are  exported  through  it.  On  the 
Atlantic  also  is  the  small  port  of  Liv- 
ingstone. On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  San 
Jose  is  the  principal  port;  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Guatemala  City, 
75  miles  inland. 

Steamship  services  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  operate  to  Puerto 
Barrios,  while  steamers  operating  be- 
tween the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
northwestern  United  States  ports  call 
at  San  Jose  as  and  when  cargoes  offer- 
ing warrant  it. 

The  Pan  American  Airways  operate 
services  from  Mexico  City  and  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  through  Guatemala  City. 

Tariff 

The  Guatemalan  tariff  is  mainly  de- 
signed for  revenue  purposes,  although 
in  the  case  of  several  industries,  not- 
ably the  textile,  cattle  and  sugar 
industries,  the  tariff  acts  as  protection. 
The  majority  of  the  items  are  specific 
and  based  on  weight.  A  few  items  are 
duty  free  and  a  few  are  on  an  ad 
•  valorem  basis,  the  rates  ranging  from 
10  to  20  per  cent. 

Canada  is  accorded  most-favoured- 
nation treatment,  as  are  the  United 
States,  France,  Sweden,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Norway  and  a  few  other 
countries.  Guatemala  accords  prefer- 
ential tariff  reductions  to  other  Central 
American  Republics  on  certain  items, 
but  these  concessions  are  not  embodied 
in  trade  agreements. 

Export  duties  are  levied  on  exports 
of  bananas,  coffee,  sugar,  chicle,  hides 
and  skins  and  woods. 


Foreign  Trade 

Guatemalan  economy,  as  it  relates 
to  international  trade,  is  characterized 
by  the  extent  of  its  dependence  upon 
the  exports  of  coffee,  bananas  and 
chicle.  Exports  of  the  first  two  of 
these  account  for  some  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  exports.  The  comparative 
value  Oif  the  other  exports,  which  in- 
clude rice,  honey,  sugar,  zacaton  root, 
essential  oils,  tropical  wood/S  and  coco- 
nuts, is  small.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  diversify  production  and  these  have 
met  with  some  success. 

Corn,  which  is  an  important  item  in 
the  diet  of  the  people,  is  grown  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  and  generally 
satisfies  domestic  requirements.  The 
production  of  wheat,  however,  does  not 
cover  local  requirements  and  flour  must 
be  imported.  The  production  of  rice  is 
generally  more  than  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  leaving  some  for  export. 
Cacao  was  at  one  time  an  important 
crop  and  the  Government  is  endeavour- 
ing to  encourage  greater  production. 

The  value  of  Guatemala's  pre-war 
foreign  trade  was  as  follows: — 

Exports    Imports  Total 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

1936    15,106       11,512  26,618 

1937    16,109       16,743  32,852 

1938    16.336       16,761  33,097 

1939    16,985       15,296  32,281 

The  four  tables  following  indicate 
the  principal  imports  and  exports  of 
Guatemala  and  the  main  countries  of 
supply  and  destination.  Ta-ble  I  shows 
the  value  of  principal  imports  into 
Guatemala  in  the  four  pre-war  years 
1936,  1937.  1938  and  1939,  while  Table 
II  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  main 
supplying  countries  in  the  latter  two 
of  those  years  and  in  1940  and  1941. 
Table  III  again  shows  the  value  of 
principal  exports  from  Guatemala  in 
the  years  1936  to  1939  inclusive  and 
Table  IV  the  value  of  exports  by  prin- 
cipal destinations  in  1938,  1939,  1940 
and  1941. 
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TABLE  I 


Principal  Imports  into  Guatemala,  1936-39 
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TABLE  II 

Guatemalan  Imports  by  Principal  Supplying  Countries,  193c 

and 

19J^0- 

Total   
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TABLE  III 

Principal  Exports  from  Guatemala,  1936-39 

  15,106 

16,109 

16,336 
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TABLE  IV 

Guatemalan  Exports  by  Principal  Countries  of  Destination,  1938-39 

and  1940-41 


1938 

1939 
Tliousaiids 

1  Qin 
i  y  i  u 

of  Dollars 

1  on 

Total   :  

  16.336 

16,985 

12.039 

14,503 

  11,346 

12.003 

10,950 

13,383 

  2,308 

1,948 

  95 

66 

  85 

164 

59 

608 

  57 

65 

  23 

Italv   

38 

352 

141 

El  Salvador   

55 

125 

19 

81 

Trade  with  Canada 

Tables  V  and  VI  show  respectively  malan  products  imported  into  Canada 
the  principal  Canadian  products  ex-  in  1938,  1939,  1941  and  1943,  accord- 
ported  to  Guatemala  and  the  Guate-     ing  to  Canadian  trade  returns. 


TABLE  V 


Principal  Canadian  Exports  to  Guatemala 


1938 

1939 

Figures 

1941 

in  Dollars 

1943 

Total   

119.527 

190,165 

248.675 

242,308 

25,508 

44,511 

28,624 

38,324 

43,756 

18,740 

44,050' 

73,012 

Malt   

7,348 

14,942 

20,936 

32,008 

797 

14,095 

37,989 

45.844 

3,066 

11,375 

2.030 

10.683 

8.898 

13.815 

21,106 

7,598 

8,873 

42.692 

3,779 

4,575 

3.852 

3,422 

964 

4,026 

482 

3,690 

2,279 

5,518 

17,412 

2,720 

2,172 

8,062 

3,638 

2.253 

.1,991 

289 

1,938 

Tallow  

10.708 

1,557 

2,409 

Copper  and  copper  manufactures   

12,032 

5,809 

4,796 

7,655 

2,125 

902 

1,270 

934 

18 

3,267 

5,738 

Gin   

1,688 

194 

651 

120 

3,295 

Medicinal  preparations   

1,878 

4.822 

Dolls   

1,115 

1,530 
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TABLE  VI 

Canada  s  Principal  hnports  from  Guatemala 


Total   

Coffee,  green   

Bananas   

Mahcganj'   

Tropical  woods  

Chicle  gum,  crude  

Trade  Possibilities 

The  individua]  purchasing  power  in 
Guatemala  is  low  compared  with  that 
of  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  not  bu3Trs 
of  imported  goods.  The  Indians  do  not 
favour  the  white  man's  goods  and 
together  with  the  bulk  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  population  are  too  poor  even 
if  the  desirfe  existed.  The  purchasing 
power  of  Guatemala  for  foreign  goods 
is  placed  at  approximateh^  that  -of  a 
Canadian  city  of  60,000  inhabitants. 

While  the  volume  of  individual  prod- 
ucts imported  is  small,  a  large  variety 
of  items  is  purchased.  Orders  are  gen- 
erally small  and  price  competition  is 
keen.  Quotations  preferably  should  be 
c.i.f.,  either  Puerto  Barrios  or  San 
Jose;  failing  this,  they  should  be  f.o.b. 
steamer,  port  of  loading.  Any  other 
quotation  is  useless. 

If  a  commission  agent  is  appointed, 
as  in  other  markets,  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  and  the  terri- 
tory to  be  covered  should  be  limited  to 
Guatemala  and  not  extended  to  cover 
other  Central  American  countries. 

The  business  offering  in  Guatemala 
is  particularly  suitable  for  the  atten- 
tion of  export  merchants  or  houses  in 
a  position  to  offer  a  variety  of  products. 
While  generally  small  in  themselves 
for  individual  items,  orders  will  bulk 
up  to  the  extent  that,  taken  several 
together,  they  will  warrant  direct  ship- 
ment. In  demand  are  such  lines  as 
groceries;  textiles,  particularly  cheaper 
quality  drills  for  men's  wear,  and  med- 
ium-priced piece-goods,  prints  and  arti- 
ficial silk  for  women's  wear;  paper  such 
as  bond,  ledger,  wrapping,  lithograph- 
ing, printing  and  cellulose  tissue;  small 
hardware  and  novelties.  Other  items 
include  abrasives;  alcoholic  beverages; 
apples;  biscuits,  fancy  and  soda;  pre- 
parer! breakfast  foods;  calendar  backs; 


1938           1939  1941  1943 

Figures  in  DoUai-s 

84,862       163/598  607,840  1,070,047 

84,565        139,974  363.555  660,693 

  23,622  236,518  178.471 

    3.386  8.711 

    2,666  2.245 

    2]  5,853 

carpets;  chinaware;  canned  foodstuffs; 
caustic  soda;  pharmaceuticals;  food 
colours;  curtains;  ladies'  and  children's 
dresses;  electric  .'iccrs.-uries  and  appli- 
ances; fertilizer;  glassware;  ground 
spices;  wheat  flour;  haberdashery;  knit 
goods;  leather,  particularly  upper  lea- 
ther; knitting  machinery;  canned 
meats;  evaporated  milk;  yellow  oxide; 
paints,  prepared,  and  wall  paints  in 
powder;  plated  ware;  plywood  and 
veneer;  pulleys  and  blocks;  sardines.; 
sporting  goods;  upholstery  materials 
and  paraffin  w^ax. 

At  present  there  is  a  shortage  of 
imported  goods  in  Guatemala  but  diffi- 
culty of  transportation  and  wartime 
restrictions  imposed  on  Canadian 
manufacturers  limit  the  opportunities 
for  sales.  However,  now  is  the  time  to 
study  this  market  and  establish  con- 
tacts in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  trade  possibilities  as 
and  when  improved  conditions  w^ill  per- 
mit. 

As  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries the  war  has  effected  changes  in  the 
economic  structure.  New  enterprises 
have  been  established  by  refugees  and 
others.  In  some  cases  new  industries 
will  affect  imports,  but  in  general  their 
establishment  will  tend  towards  a  slight 
increase  in  purchasing  power  and  a 
possi])lc  change  in  the  character  of  the 
imports. 

Guatemala  Ijas  not  found  it  neces- 
sary as  yet  to  impose  exchange  control 
m.easures,  which  always  have  a  limiting 
effect  on  any  exchange  of  trade.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  balance 
of  trade  between  Guatemala  and 
Canada  has  been  decidedly  favourable 
to  Guatemala  in  recent  years,  makes 
this  market  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  seeking  additional  out- 
lets for  their  merchandise. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

I 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


Geography 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  con- 
sists of  two  large  and  several  small 
islands  located  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  about  1,200  miles  southeast  of 
Australia,  and  some  6,000  miles  due 
west  from  the  lower  part  of  South 
America. 

In  area,  the  country  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
measuring  103,416  square  miles.  The 
two  main  land  formations,  the  North 
Island  and  the  South  Island,  separated 
by  the  narrow  Cook  Straits,  measure 
44,281  and  58,093  square  miles  respect- 
ively. The  adjacent  islands  of  Stewart 
and  the  Chatham  Group  make  up  the 
remaining  1,042  square  miles. 

Other  territories  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  are:  the 
former  German  possession  of  Western 
Samoa  (which  is  held  on  a  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations)  ;  the 
phosphate  island  of  Nauru  (held  on 
mandate  from  the  League  jointly  with 
Australia)  ;  the  fifteen  islands  of  the 
Cook  Group ;  and  several  other  islands 
and  territories,  including  the  Ross 
Dependency  (uninhabited),  Kermadec 
Islands,  and  the  Union  Islands. 

New  Zealand  is  elongated  in  shape. 
The  North  Island  has  a  coasthne  of 
7,200  miles  and  is  515  miles  long.  The 
South  Island  has  a  length  of  525  miles 
and  a  coastline  of  7,000  miles. 
Throughout  the  length  of  South  Island 
runs  a  massive  range  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Southern  Alps,  the 
highest  peak  measuring  12,349  feet 
above  sea-level.  This  range  makes 
cross  traffic  difficult  and  isolates  much 
of  the  western  coastline.  It  continues 
into  the  North  Island  to  a  considerable 
distance  but  is  not  s©  massive  and  very 
high  levels  are  local. 

The  famous  Canterbury  Plains  in 
the  South  Island,  where  many  sheep 
stations  are  located,  are  100  miles  in 
length  by  40  miles  wide.  Much  greater 


areas  in  the  North  Island  are  suitable 
for  grazing  and  field  production. 

Climate 

New  Zealand  lies  wholly  within  the 
temperate  zone  and,  as  a  result  of  its 
isolation  and  narrowness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  climate 
is  mainly  marine  in  character.  Though 
the  rate  of  rainfall  is  high,  particularly 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island, 
the  average  annual  period  of  sunshine 
totals  some  2,000  hours,  providing 
equable  and  pleasant  conditions. 

Variations  in  heat  and  cold  are 
within  narrow  limits,  the  average 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
being  set  at  the  levels  of  75°  and  45°; 
although  colder  temperatures  in  the 
South  Island  are  not  unusual — the 
thermometer  at  times  registering  15  to 
20  degrees  of  frost.  The  greatest  rain- 
fall and  dull  conditions  are  during  the 
winter  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
September  and  October,  necessitating 
clothing  comparable  to  that  worn  by 
Canadians  in  April  and  October. 

The  weather  in  Canada  in  November 
may  be  compared  to  that  in  parts  of 
the  South  Island  during  its  coldest 
period,  except  in  the  mountains  where 
winter  conditions  prevail.  The  high 
levels  are  ideal  for  winter  sports. 

Population 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  is 
predominantly  white,  the  native  popu- 
lation being  only  about  6  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  The  over-all  population 
totals  about  1,634,000,  of  which  57  per 
cent  is  urban  and  67  per  cent  reside  in 
the  North  Island.  The  total  includes 
96.000  Maoris,  leaving  the  white  popu-- 
lation  at  1,548,000,  of  which  approx- 
imately 98  per  cent  is  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry. 

Except  within  the  native  settlements, 
the  English  language  is  used  exclus- 
ively. 
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There  are  four  main  centres  of  popu- 
lation— the  cities  of  Auckland  (located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  North 
Island)  with  a  population  of  222,900; 
Wellington  (the  capital,  on  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  North  Island),  162,800; 
Christchurch  (midway  down  the  South 
Island  on  the  east  coast),  135,000;  and 
Dunedin  (at  the  southern  end  of  the 
South  Island),  82,700. 

Standard  of  Living 

In  all  things  that  really  matter.  New 
Zealanders'  standard  of  living  more 
than  favourably  compares  with  that  of 
other  countries.  The  public  utilities 
that  serve  the  people  in  the  towns  and 
country  are  efficient  and  modern,  and 
working  conditions  leave  very  little  to 
be  desired. 

By  a  system  of  minimum  wage 
awards,  which  cover  practically  every 
occupation,  and  by  generous  social 
security  benefits  in  the  form  of  free 
medical  and  hospital  services,  old  age 
pensions,  unemployment  insurance  and 
family  allowances,  the  New  Zealander 
enjoys  a  high  degree  of  security. 

Judged  by  ordinary  standards,  wages 
on  the  whole  are  high.  Over  16  per 
cent  of  the  male  income-earners  are 
in  the  $900-$l,000  per  year  category. 
Only  8-5  per  cent  earn  less  than  $640- 
$720  per  year,  and  w^ell  over  50  per  cent 
earn  over  $1,080  per  year.  The  basic 
wage  for  adult  male  workers  per  40- 
hour  week  is  approximately  $22  for 
skilled  and  $18.75  for  unskilled 
workers.  Skilled  agricultural  labourers 
do  not  receive  less  than  $10  and  may 
receive  as  high  as  $18  a  week  with 
board  and  lodging. 

Individual  purchasing  power,  there- 
fore, is  high.  In  wartime,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  many  goods  and  commod- 
ities, it  has  been  dangerously  high, 
requiring  the  adoption  of  severe  anti- 
inflationary  measures. 

Natural  Resources 

FORESTRY 

Forest  areas  represent  only  13-5  per 
cent  or  13,500,000  acres  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Dominion.    Much  of  the 


land  belongs  to  the  Crown.  Consider- 
able reforestation  has  been  done  in 
the  exotic  species  of  timber,  mainly 
pinus  imignis  and  other  pines.  Rimu 
and  pines  are  the  principal  timbers 
milled. 

FISHERIES 

Owing  to  the  length  of  coastline  and 
numerous  sheltered  bays,  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  in  New  Zealand  has  long 
been  an  industry  of  first  importance. 
Exports  of  fish,  however,  are  not  on  a 
large  scale;  they  consist  mainly  of 
frozen,  preserved  and  canned  varieties 
to  Australia  and  adjacent  islands. 

MINING 

It  is  claimed  that  in  no  other  country 
of  equal  size  are  there  indications  of  a 
greater  number  of  economiic  minerals 
to  be  found.  Actually,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  iron  ore,  the  known 
mineral  resources  are  not  relatively 
great.  Coal  is  in  a  class  apart  and  the 
reserves  of  this  important  mineral  are 
considerable.  With  the  development 
of  hydro-electric  power,  the  duration 
of  these  reserves  is  being  extended. 

WATER  POWER 

New  Zealand  is  well  endowed  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  power  and 
it  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  energy.  Electric 
power  is  used  in  farming  on  a  greater 
scale  than  in  Canada.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  all  milking  and  other  dairy 
processing  machinery  is  operated  by 
electricity.  Only  very  remote  districts 
are  without  electric  lighting. 

Industrial  Development 

Between  1939  and  1943  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  true  manufactur- 
ing rose  from  71,800  to  81,800;  salaries 
and  wages  increased  from  £14,052,000 
to  £21,104,000;  cost  of  materials  used 
from  £23,307,000  to  £41,286,000;  and 
the  value  of  products  from  £47,845.000 
to  £79,964,000. 

These  statistics  indicate  the  growth 
in  established  industries  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries  during  the 
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war.  The  expansion  of  the  motor 
assembling  and  allied  industries  of  an 
engineering  nature  has  been  most  out- 
standing. More  recently,  notable 
advances  have  been  made  in  industries 
producing  goods  that  cannot  be  im- 
ported at  present,  or  in  industries  pro- 
ducing war  materials.  In  many  in- 
stances, production  has  been  limited  by 
lack  of  raw  materials  and  plant. 

Currency,  Weights  and  Measures 

English  standards  are  followed  in 
weights  and  measures.  The  currency 
used  is  the  New  Zealand  pound,  which 
since  19'38  has  been  quoted  for  exchange 
purposes  at  £100  storlinn;  equals  £125 
New  Zealand.  Since  1932,^  New  Zealand 
coinage  and  notes  have  been  of  distinc- 
tive design  for  local  use.  Silver  and 
bronze  coinage  conform  to  the  Royal 
Bank  of  England  requirements  for 
weight,  fineness,  etc.  The  note  issue 
at  April,  1945,  stood  at  £NZ  40,185,000 
compared  with  £NZ  16,082,000  at 
December  31.jiP§. 

Regarding  w^i/ghts  and  measures,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  in  corres- 
pondence with  New  Zealand  firms,  un- 
less otherwise  definitely  stated,  a 
hundredweight  is  taken  to  mean  112 
pounds,  and  a  ton  to  mean  2,240 
pounds. 

Banking 

The  following  institutions  form  New 
Zealand's  banking  system:  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  (state  owned  and 
operated)  ;  six  trading  banks ;  Post 
Office  savines  bank;  and  five  trustee 
savings  banks. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
serve Bank  in  1934,  each  of  the  six 
trading  banks  held  the  right  of  note 
issue.  This  right  is  now  vested  solely 
in  the  Reserve  Bank.  This  bank's 
function  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada. 

The  six  trading  banks  maintaining 
branches  in  all  the  main  centres  are: 
The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  The  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Zealand,  The 
Bank  of  New  South  AVales,  The  Bank 
of  Australasia,  The  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  The  Commercial  Bank 
of  Australia.  There  are  no  other  trad- 
ing banks  operating  in  New  Zealand. 


Documentation 

All  shipments  of  goods  to  New 
Zealand  are  required  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  documents  for 
customs  purposes.  Any  firms  without 
experience  in  exporting  to  New  Zealand 
should  apply  to  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  at 
Ottawa  for  instructions.  A  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  giving  full  particulars 
about  forms,  etc.  is  available  on 
request. 

Commercial  Districts 

The  cities  and  ports  of  Auckland, 
AVellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin 
are  the  four  main  business  centres  in 
New  Zealand.  Towns  of  lesser  import- 
ance are  Hamilton,  Napier,  New  Ply- 
mouth, Nelson,  Timaru  and  Inver- 
cargill.  The  country  is  largely  served, 
however,  by  the  four  ports  noted  above. 
Two  are  in  the  North  Island  and  two 
in  the  South  Island. 

Auckland,  towards  the  northern  tip 
of  the  North  Island,  serves  the  main 
dairy  and  mixed  farming  area  of  the 
Dominion,  and  is  the  largest  commer- 
cial centre. 

Wellington,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  North  Island,  is  in  an  area  prin- 
cipally given  to  sheep  farming.  Being 
the  seat  of  government  and  in  a  central 
position,  it  has  grown  substantially  in 
importance  during  the  past  five  years. 
Under  the  present  centralized  control 
of  trade  and  industry  by  government 
departments,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  firms  in  other  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  establish  branches  in  AVellington 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  to  transfer  their 
headquarters  there. 

Christchurch,  located  in  a  central 
position  in  the  Canterbury  Plains,  is 
the  focal  point  in  the  Dominion's  prin- 
cipal sheep-farming  area.  Its  activity 
in  the  woollen,  meat  and  hides  trade 
is  perhaps  more  important  than  that 
of  Wellington  or  Auckland. 

Dunedin,  farther  south  than  Christ- 
church, is  also  an  important  sheep- 
farming  centre  and  is  the  oldest  com- 
munity on  the  two  islands.  Many  of 
the  long-established  mercantile  firms 
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have  their  origin  in  Duneclin.  Although 
the  trade  of  the  city  is  not  as  important 
as  in  years  gone  by,  the  interests  there 
still  represent  a  good  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Dominion.  Many  stock 
and  station  agents  and  mortgage  firms 
have  their  headquarters  in  this  centre. 

The  greater  number  of  the  industries 
are  located  in  Auckland  and  AVelling- 
ton,  though  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  industrial  activity  in  Christ- 
church  in  the  past  four  years.  To  a 
lesser  degree  this  is  also  true  of  Dune- 
din.  Generally  speaking,  industries 
such  as  meat  processing,  wallboard, 
box-making,  crockery  and  building 
materials  are  centred  around  Auck- 
land, while  the  heavier  industries  such 
as  engineering,  automotive  and  metal 
manufacturing,  have  their  location  in 
and  near  Wellington.  The  manufacture 
of  packaged  goods,  fancy  goods, 
clothing,  cosmetics,  soap,  electric  appli- 
ances, etc.  is  fairly  evenly  spread 
between  the  North  and  South  Islands. 

Foreign  Trade 

On  the  whole,  New  Zealand's  foreign 
trade  is  characterized  by  an  exchange 
of  primary  produce  (mainly  processed) 
for  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
manufacturing  materials,  plant  and 
machinery,  manufactures,  etc.,  in  fact 
the  usual  requirements  of  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  a  high  standard  of 
living.  The  local  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain products,  other  than  processed 
primary  products,  has  not  yet  appreci- 
ably altered  the  pattern  of  an  import 
trade  suited  to  a  country  largely 
supported  by  farming  industries. 

Being  a  substantial  supplier  of  food- 
stuffs and  a  country  th^t  has  for  the 
past  three  years  been  an  important 
supply  centre  for  the  forces  in  the 
Pacific,  New  Zealand's  overseas  trade 
has  increased  considerably  in  the  w^ar 
years.  This  is  showm  in  the  following 
calendar-year  figures  of  exports  and 
imports:  — 

Exports  Imports 
£XZ  £XZ 

10.38   .'58..376.000  ,55.422.000 

10.39   58.040.000  49.387.000 

1042   81.285.000  53.G70.000 

1043   71.839.000  95,148.000 


The  su})stantial  increase  in  imports 
in  1943  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  receipt  of  huge  supplies  of  war 
matej'ials  and  equipment.  Normally, 
there  is  an  appreciable  excess  of 
exports  OYvv  imports,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  discharge  of  debts  overseas  as 
a  debtor  country.  An  interesting 
feature  of  New  Zealand's  trade  is  the 
increasing  importance  of  x\ustralia  as 
an  exporter  to  the  Dominion. 

Trade  with  Canatla 

While  there  has  been  little  change  in 
the  substance  of  exports  to  Canada 
over  the  years,  the  effect  of  New 
Zealand's  policy  of  import  and  ex- 
change control,  introduced  in  De- 
cember, 1938,  and  considerably  tight- 
ened in  subsequent  years,  lias  caused 
an  appreciable  change  in  the  make-up 
of  its  purchases  from  Canada  to  con- 
form with  the  changing  economy. 
Whereas  in  jicacetinK?  eispiiasis  was  on 
the  importation  of  manLiiactured  goods 
of  a  wide  range,  leaving  the  great 
bulk  of  such  items  as  metals,  heavy 
plant  and  machinery,  chemicals,  fertil- 
izers, piece-goods,  leather  goods,  china 
and  pottery,  etc.  to  England  and  other 
countries  to  supply,  the  circumstances 
of  war  have  increased  interest  in 
Canadian  iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous 
metals,  chemicals  and  drugs,  wireless 
apparatus  and  materials,  heavy  hard- 
ware, wire,  machinery,  paper,  etc. 
This  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
prohibition  of  imports  of  man}^  finished 
articles  such  as  washing-machines, 
refrigerators,  apparel,  electric  cooking 
appliances,  packaged  foods,  boots  and 
shoes,  motor  vehicles,  and  restricted 
trade  in  many  other  lines.  In  other 
w^ords,  the  trend  has  been  tow^ard  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  and  semi-manu- 
factured products  at  the  greater 
expense  of  manufactured  goods. 

An  indication  of  Canada's  exchange 
of  goods  and  materials  with  New 
Zealand  during  the  normal  year  1938 
down  to  and  including  the  year  1944 
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can  be  gained  from  the  following  total 
values  of  exports  and  imports: — 


Exports  Imporits 

to  from 

Canada  Canada 

£Nz  mz 

1938                     1.117.000  4.855.000 

1939                      933,000  4,378,000' 

1940                     1.709.000  2,888,000 

1941                    2,824.000  3,071,000 

1942                    3,616.000  1.995.000 

1943                     4,543.000  8,349.000 

1944                     1.977,000  5,103,0,00 


Import  Restrictions 

The  Import  Control  Regulations, 
which  came  into  force  on  December  7, 
1938,  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
goods  into  New  Zealand  except  under 
licence,  unless  exemption  from  licence 
is  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Customs. 

Application  for  a  licence  must  be 
made  on  the  prescribed  form  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  at 
which  it  is  desired  to  import  the  goods. 

The  policy  generally  is  to  ensure 
that  after  overseas  debt  commitments 
have  been  met  from  the  sterling  funds, 
the  maximum  funds  available  will  be 
provided  for  the  importation  of  essen- 
tial commodities,  with  particular 
regard  to  the  needs  of  primary  and 
industrial  production  in  the  Dominion. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  licence, 
existing  stocks  and  probable  require- 
ments are  taken  into  account,  as  is  also 


the  possibility  of  manufacturing  the 
products  concerned  in  New  Zealand.  A 
further  important  feature  of  the  policy 
is  the  greatest  possible  preference  for 
the  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Each  year  of  the  war  has  marked  a 
licensing  period  or  periods,  and  wit- 
nessed an  increasing  measure  of  control 
of  imports,  with  due  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  growing  secondary  indus- 
tries of  national  importance.  There 
appeared  also  the  system  of  govern- 
ment-to-government bulk  purchases  for 
distribution  by  various  recognized 
importers.  Such  purchases  are  for 
goods  and  materials  in  critical  supply 
in  the  exporting  country  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  that  coun- 
try's production  program.  To-day  bulk 
purchases  are  not  on  the  scale  they 
were,  since  many  items  concerned  are 
off  the  critical  list.  Government  con- 
trol is,  of  course,  exercised  over  the 
procurement  and  distribution  of  goods 
under  lend-lease  and  Mutual  Aid. 

Import  control  still  heavily  restricts 
the  free  flow  of  imports,  protects  any 
industry  deemed  capable  of  operating 
successfully,  eliminates  all  non-essen- 
tial and  luxury  lines,  and  attends  to 
the  needs  of  industry  and  individuals 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion's 
rationing  program  and  restricted  war 
economy. 


INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  JEWELLERY  AND  SILVERWARE 


By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0,335  Canadian) 


In  this  report  the  term  "jewellery" 
includes  fine  jewellery  and  also  imi- 
tation and  novelty  types.  The  trade  in 
silverware  is  regarded  as  comprising 
hollow-ware  and  tablew^are,  both  solid 
and  plated. 

Jewellery 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  Europeans  living 
in  India  and  that  those  Indians  who 
require  jewellery  normally  prefer  local 
styles  and  workmanship,  the  market  for 
imported  fine  jewellery  is  compara- 
tively small.  Statistics  of  pre-war 
imporfs  show  an  average  annual  value 


of  Rs.  675,000  (Can.  $224,000),  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  having  originated 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  in 
some  years  there  were  fairly  substan- 
tial imports  from  France,  Burma,  and 
other  sources. 

No  details  are  available  as  to  the 
particular  types  involved,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  comprised  a 
varied  range  of  rings,  necklaces, 
brooches,  pins,  clips,  bracelets,  and 
similar  articles. 

Apart  from  the  trade  in  imported 
jewellery,  there  is  a  large  business 
throughout  the  country  in  goods  of 
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local  manufacture.  A  high  proportion 
of  all  Indian  women  and  many  men 
are  accustomed  to  wear  gold  or  silver 
ornaments,  sometimes  containing  pre- 
cious stones,  in  the  form  of  finger  rings, 
earrings,  bracelets,  anklets,  nose  rings, 
etc.,  the  custom  being  dependent  to 
some  extent  on  the  desire  to  make  an 
open  show  of  worth  or  affluence  as  well 
as  to  convert  one's  wealth  into  a  more 
obvious  and  enjoyable  form  than  cash 
or  a  bank  account. 

Jewellery  is  manufactured  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  cities  or 
more  general  areas  specialize  in  par- 
ticular types  of  work  with  settings  of 
precious  metals  or  stones  and  have 
acquired  a  reputation  for  originality 
and  efficiency  in  their  particular  spe- 
cialties both  in  India  and  abroad. 

The  only  business  which  has  been 
done  by  Canadian  firms  has  been  in 
imitation  and  novelty  jewellery.  There 
is  a  limited  amount  of  trade  to  be  done 
in  these  articles,  including  pins,  clips, 
brooches,  etc.  Canadian  designs  and 
prices  have  generally  been  approved 
by  local  importers  and  agents,  and  it 
is  expected  that,  with  the  ultimate 
reversion  to  normal  trading  conditions, 
the  business  will  be  resumed. 

Silverware 

India's  pre-war  trade  in  silverware 
cannot  be  reviewed  in  any  detail.  It 
is  known  that  imports  of  gold  and- 
silver-plated  goods  are  valued  at  Rs. 
210,000  to  Rs.  390,000  (Can.  $70,000 
to  Can.  $130,000)  per  year  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  business  originated  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  no  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  value  of  imports  of 
cutlery  and  other  flat  silver  articles. 
Such  trade  is  not,  however,  believed 
to  have  been  very  large. 

As  in  the  case  of  fine  jewellery,  there 
is  not  a  heavy  demand  in  India  for 
imported  goods  made  of  silver.  Table- 
ware, for  example,  is  required  only  by 
the  small  European  population  and  a 
few  Indians  who  live  in  European 
style,  since  it  is  customary  among  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  to  eat 
with  one's  fingers.  Hollow-ware  is  in 
the  same  way  required  by  no  more 


than  a  limited  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of 
flat  silverware  in  India,  but  various 
plants  throughout  the  country  make  a 
variety  of  solid  and  plated  bowls,  cups, 
caskets  and  other  articles  for  utilitar- 
ian and  ornamental  or  gift  purposes. 

There  is  no  record  of  Canadian  firms 
having  shipped  silverware  to  the  Indian 
market,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
any  appreciable  volume  of  business  in 
these  articles  will  be  capable  of  future 
development. 

Predominance  of  U.  K.  Supplies 

The  dominating  position  of  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  in  the  trade 
in  imported  jewellery  and  silverware 
in  India  is  attributable  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Europeans 
living  in  India  are  of  British  origin  and 
prefer  the  styles  and  qualities  of  United 
Kingdom  manufacture  to  any  others. 
In  addition  these  firms  have  carried  on 
regular  business  in  the  Indian  market 
for  many  years  past.  Some  of  them 
maintain  their  own  branches  and  show- 
rooms in  the  main  cities,  while  others 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  market 
through  visits  by  their  own  salesman, 
the  regular  supply  of  catalogues,  and 
other  similar  means. 

The  post-war  position  of  such  firms 
is  likely  to  be  at  least  as  sound  as  it 
formerly  was  as  a  result  of  the  Indian 
Government's  recent  decision  to  permit 
the  importation  of  a  considerable  range 
of  United  Kingdom  products,  including 
jewellery  and  silverware,  without 
licence  whereas  these  same  articles  from 
Canada  and  several  other  countries 
remain  on  the  prohibited  list. 

Representation 

The  sale  of  Canadian-made  jewellery 
•  or  silverware  in  India  will  preferably 
be  arranged  through  a  commission 
agent  or  by  direct  transactions  with 
departmental  stores  and  specialized 
retail  firms.  Numerous  agency  con- 
cerns with  which  this  office  is  in  touch 
would  be  prepared  to  discuss  such  busi- 
-ness   with   Canadian  manufacturers, 
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while  departmental  stores  are  also 
likely  to  welcome  offers  from  new 
somTes  of  supply.  An  approach  to 
agents  or  buyers  should  be  based  on 
the  supply  of  catalogues  with  full 
illustrations  and  specifications,  to- 
gether  with   prices  accompanied  by 


reference  to  commissions  or  discounts. 
Several  copies  of  such  catalogues  should 
always  be  supplied. 

This  office  invites  correspondence 
from  any  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
the  initiation  of  such  trade  and  will  be 
glad  to  co-operate  in  its  development. 


BRAZILIAN  PAPER  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 

By  Maurice  Belanger,  Coimnercial  Secretary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Domestic  Production 

There  are  41  paper  producers  in 
Brazil  with  a  total  aggregate  produc- 
tion in  1944  of  139,613  metric  tons. 
Ten  of  these  firms  have  an  individual 
production  of  over  5,000  tons  per  year 
and  21  produce  between  1,000  and  5,000 
metric  tons  each  per  year.  The  equip- 
ment (mostly  German)  is  generally  old 
and  slow  but  extremely  versatile  and 
most  of  the  mills  produce  a  very  wide 
range  of  paper,  which  would  not  be 
possible  on  faster  and  more  specialized 
equipment. 

Production  by  groups  in  1943  and  in 
1944  was  as  follows: — 

1943  1944 
Metric  Tons 

Kewsprint    8,480  8,935 

Printing  paper  (other  than 

newsprint)    22,400  23,658 

Writing  paper   25,871  29,364 

Kraft    9,614  11,879 

Wrapping     paper  (other 

than  kraft)    52,385  58,046 

Miscellaneous  items    6,927  7,729 

Total  production  of  paper  and  card- 
board increased  from  102,831  metric 
tons  in  1937  to  126,706  in  1943  and 
139,613  in  1944.  Growth  would  have 
been  more  rapid  in  the  war  years  if 
new  equipment  and  w^oodpulp  had  been 
freely  available;  but  there  is  only  one 
manufacturer  of  paper  machinery  in 
Brazil,  with  a  small  production  of 
machines  of  a  very  limited  capacity, 
and  pulp  imports  are  strictly  con- 
trolled. 

Most  of  the  mills  seem  to  be  plan- 
ning for  increased  production  after  the 
war  and  the  purchase  of  more  modern 
equipment.  Net  profits  of  all  mills  in 
the  last  few  years  have  been  extremely 
high  and  reserves  have  been  built  up 


to  purchase  new  equipment  when  con- 
ditions permit. 

The  geographical  distribution  of 
paper  mills  in  1944,  with  production 
shown  within  parentheses,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Federal  District,  6  mills  (11,693 
tons)  ;  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4  mills 
(21,193) ;  Sao  Paulo,  17  mills  (80,321) ; 
Parana,  2  mills  (4,802)  ;  Sta.  Catarina, 
1  mill  (2,753) ;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  5 
mills  (5,145)  ;  Minas  Gerais,  4  mills 
(9,417) ;  Bahia,  1  mill  (999) ;  Pernam- 
buco,  1  mill  (3,556  tons). 

A  new  mill  is  under  construction  in 
the  State  of  Parana  to  produce  ground- 
wood,  sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  as  well 
as  newsprint  and  fine  cardboard  stock. 
This  mill  is  expected  to  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  90  tons  of  unbleached  and 
bleached  sulphite,  of  which  40  tons 
will  be  used  by  the  mill  itself  for  its 
own  production  of  newsprint  and  fine 
cardboard  and  50  tons  will  be  offered 
to  other  Brazilian  mills.  The  present 
production  program  calls  for  a  daily 
output  of  120  metric  tons  of  newsprint 
and  50  tons  of  fine  cardboard.  The 
mill  is  already  in  a  position  to  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  chemical  pulp  by 
using  its  steam  power  plant,  but  no 
paper  or  cardboard  will  be  produced 
until  its  hydro-electric  plant  is  in 
operation.  Completion  of  this  power 
plant  has  been  considerably  delayed 
by  shortage  of  cement  and  other  ma- 
terials as  well  as  by  technical  difficul- 
ties and  shortage  of  labour.  It  is  not 
expected  to  be  in  operation  until  some 
time  in  1946  at  the  earliest.  This  new 
mill  is  also  faced  with  transport  diffi- 
culties which  will  hamper  c^elivery  of 
its  products  until  such  time  as  railway 
facilities  can  be  improved. 
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Imports  of  Paper 

Brazils  total  imports  of  paper  in 
1944  were  46,630  metric  tons.  Of  this 
quantity,  36,000  tons  was  Canadian 
newsprint  and  i)ractically  all  the  re- 
mainder of  United  States  origin. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume 
and  leading  sources  of  supply  of  main 
classes  of  paper  imports  in  1939,  when 
imports  totalled  52,612  metric  tons. 
Figures  for  1939  are  chosen,  since  con- 
ditions have  been  entirely  abnormal 
during  later  years  and  detailed  figures 
.  of  imports  for  these  years  would  be 
misleading  both  as  regards  volume  of 
demand  and  preferred  origins.  Total 
imports  in  1944  are  shown  also  for 
each  class: — 

Imports  of  Paper  in  1939 


Metric 

Fine  Papers —  Tons 

Total    1,958 

Germany   651 

Italv   47 

United  States    519 

United  Kingdom   140 

Holland   507 

Sweden    50 

Canada    14 

Total  in  1944    2,567 

Newsprint — 

Total    45,537 

Germany   7,477 

United  States    217 

Finland    10,930 

Great  Britain    5.50 

Holland   984 

Xorway   8,900 

Canada    2.90'0 

Sweden    13.495 

Total  in  1944    39.598 

Crepe.  Tissue  and  Similar  Pai)er.. 

Total    6-01 

Germany   134 

Austria    4 

United  States    196 

Finland   3 

France   10 

Great  Britain    16 

Holland   2 

Italy    30 

Japan    144 

Sweden    31 

Czechosloyakia    13 

Belgium    11 

Total  in  1944    434 

Fniit  Wrapping  Paper — 

Total    1,937 

Germany    5 

United  States    1,438 

Great  Britain    12 

Sweden    476 

Total  in  1044    441 


Metric 

Cigarette  Paper —  Tons 

Total    rzy, 

Gcnnaiiv    29 

Aiisti  ia    149 

Finland    .  110 

France   85 

Great  Britain    16 

Italy    26 

Yn^()s]a\-ia    5 

Total  in  1944    691 

Carljon  Paper — 

Total    42 

Germany    26 

United  States    8 

Great  Britain    2 

Italy    2 

Japan    3 

Total  in  1944    53 

Paperboard — ■ 

Total    428 

Germany    139 

United  States    35 

Great  Britain    58 

Holland   155 

Italy    7 

Belgium   29 

Total  in  1944    359 

Roofing  Board — 

Total    455 

Germany    5 

United  States    448 

Great  Britain    1 

Total  in  1944    687 

Cellophane  Paper — - 

Total    134 

Germany    35 

United  States   2 

France   19 

Great  Britain    8 

Japan    55 

Sweden    9 

Belgiiun   5 

Total  in  1944    239 


Import  Reqeirements 

Supplies  of  paper  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  at  present  made 
available  to  Brazil  on  the  basis  of 
essential  requirements  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  Besides  newsprint,  rela- 
tively small  allocations  have  been 
granted  by  the  United  States  covering 
the  following  items:  Book  paper,  700 
short  tons;  writing  paper,  100;  fruit 
wraps,  400;  tissue  paper,  other  than 
fruit  wraj^s  and  sanitary  paper,  200; 
special  in(histi'ial  paper,  4;  special 
papei-s,  including  greaseproof,  glassine 
and  related  grades,  vegetable  parch- 
mentizing  stock  and  A'cgetable  j^iarch- 
meiU,  20,0;  miscellaneous  hne  papers, 
1,620;  bnildiiig  pa])ers  and  boards,  20; 
cellophane,  500;  textile  cones,  1  short 
ton. 
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These  items  represent  merely  essen- 
tial wartime  requirements  and  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  post- 
war trade  prospects.  The  present  con- 
sumption of  all  paper  in  Brazil  is  less 
than  10  pounds  per  person  and  is  bound 


to  increase  considerably  under  more 
normal  supply  conditions.  There  are 
good  prospects  for  many  items  pro- 
duced in  Canada,  particularly  better- 
grade  book  and  writing  papers  and 
fruit  wraps. 


SHIPPING  SERVICE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BERMUDA 

By  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  Furness,  Withy  and  Company 
and  the  Alcoa  Steamship  Company 
recently  announced  the  resumption  of 
steamship  service  between  New  York 
and  Bermuda  on  regular  schedules. 

The  Alcoa  Steamship  Company, 
which  have  been  operating  the  Braga 
for  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
announced  that  this  vessel  would  sail 
for  Bermuda  on  July  27  from  Wee- 
hawken,  N.J.,  and  would  thereafter 
maintain  a  regular  fortnightly  schedule. 

The  Fort  Toivnsend  and  the  Fort 
Amherst,  operated  by  the  Furness, 
Withy  and  Company,  will  make  regular 
round  trips  to  Bermuda  between  trips 
on  the  New  York-Halifax-Newfound- 
land service.  The  Fort  Townsend  will 
sail  on  its  first  trip  to  Bermuda  on 
August  10  and  the  Fort  Amherst  on 
August  31.  Thereafter  service  will  be 
on  a  regular  three-week  basis. 


In  addition  to  the  freight  service 
these  ships  will  carry  a  limited  number 
of  passengers.  However,  only  those 
passengers  will  be  booked  who  have  re- 
ceived United  States  Government 
approval.  Indications  are  that  passage 
will  be  confined  to  those  who  have 
business  to  do  in  Bermuda  or  who  own 
property  there. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  more  shipping  space  available  for 
freight  to  Bermuda,  the  Bermuda  War- 
time Supplies  Commission  expects  that 
the  present  regulations  for  booking 
space  to  Bermuda  will  be  altered,  but 
until  such  an  announcement  is  made 
Canadian  shippers  should  continue  to 
send  their  applications  for  shipping 
space  to  the  Bermuda  Wartime  Sup- 
plies Commission,  30  Broad  Street, 
New  York  4,  N.Y. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARRIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
124,  effective  August  21,  1945,  export 
permit  restrictions  covering  approxi- 
mately 400  commodities  under  the  gen- 
eral classifications  of  iron  and  steel, 
non-ferrous  metals,  non-metallic  min- 
erals, chemicals  and  allied  products 
have  been  relaxed.  These  relaxations 
include  the  following: — 

Complete  exemption  for  specific 
products  shipped  to  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire  or  the  United  States. 

Blanket  exemption  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  items  going  to  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
British  West  Indies. 


Twenty-five  dollars  exemption  for  a 
wider  group  of  commodities  consigned 
to  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  increase  from  $5  to  $25  in  the 
minimum  exemption  is  extended  for  the 
first  time  to  include  shipments  con- 
signed to  Latin  American  countries  and 
other  destinations  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

South  Africa 

GIFT    SHIPMENTS    BY    PARCEL  POST 

A  Union  of  South  Africa  Govern- 
ment Notice  of  June  15,  1945,  increases 
from  $10  to  $25  the  value  of  gifts 
which  may  be  imported  from  Canada 
without   the    consignee    obtaining  a 
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special  import  permit.  The  maximum 
weight  remains  at  11  pounds.  Gift 
parcels  destined  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  should  be  endorsed  '^Not  for 
Trade  Purposes"  and  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion "Bona  fide  gift,  not  exceeding 
$25". 

Barbados 

CEILING  PRICES  ON  CERTAIN  ITEMS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  writes  that 
the  Controller  of  Supplies  in  Barbados 
recently  established  the  following  ceil- 
ing prices  for  fountain  pens,  dresses, 
watches  and  imitation  jewellery  when 


imported  into  the  Colony:  fountain 
pens,  up  to  $7.50  each,  landed  cost; 
dresses,  up  to  $7.20  each,  c.i.f.;  watches, 
up  to  $15  each,  f.o.b.;  imitation 
jewellery,  $2.25  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  These 
prices  are  British  West  Indies  currency. 

Bolivia 

IMPORT    LICENCES  REQUIRED 

According  to  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Journal  of  July  21,  import 
licences  are  now  necessary  for  all  im- 
ports into  Bolivia  shipped  after  July  15, 
1945. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  13,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  13,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  6,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   .....Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

AuHtralia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

ijrold.  Jrari'ty 

Week  ending 

W^eek  ending 

JjclIlK.  XVctUc 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  lo 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1 . 0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.  2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.420O 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

3i 

Official 

.  3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0'575 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.  0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.  0444 

.  0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6230 

.6230 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.3862 

4 . 3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4 . 5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5300 

3 . 530O 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be,  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  presen/ 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente' Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwe(i 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  .the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador, 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Tf-rritory  includes  Ecuador. 
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South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom.  y 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  ' 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:   B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulatipns,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  AS  A  MARKET 

By  J.  C.  Britton,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's. 


Several  factors  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
market  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  assessment  of  Newfoundland's 
post-war  trade. 

The  most  important  consideration  is 
the  limited  population  and  the  low 
average  individual  income,  which  in 
pre-war  years  was  below  subsistence 
levels.  The  volume  of  imports  is  there- 
fore hmited  and  normally  confined  to 
the  low-priced  fields.  This  trend  has 
been  reversed  over  the  past  few  years 
and  the  country's  external  trade  has 
reached  record  proportions.  In  this 
period  Newfoundland  has  experienced 
a  comparatively  high  level  of  prosper- 
ity with  full  employment,  in  contrast 
to  the  dole  economy  of  the  1930's.  This 
improvement  may  be  attributed  partly 
to  expenditures  made  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States  on  base  construction 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  service 
personnel,  and  partly  to  the  continuous 
demand  at  attractive  prices  for  New- 
foundland's fishery,  forest  and  mineral 
production. 

These  products  are  still  in  good  de- 
mand and,  having  regard  to  the  short 
world-supply  position,  are  likely  to 
remain  so  for  the  next  few  years.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  anticipated  that  a 
precipitous  decline  in  Newfoundland's 
economy  will  occur  in  the  near  future. 

The  volume  of  Newfoundland's  ex- 
ternal trade  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  decline  gradually  from  the  present 
peak,  but  there  are  indications  that 
post-war  trade  levels  will  exceed  those 
prevailing  prior  to  the  war.  A  demand 
for  better-quality  products  has  been 
developed  which  should  continue  and 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports.  A  certain  amount  of  diversi- 
fication has  already  taken  place  in  the 
fisheries  anfl  now  that  a  start  has  been 
4034.3—1 


made,  further  modernization  is  to  be 
looked  for  with  a  possible  correspond- 
ing increase  in  exports. 

The  bulk  of  Newfoundland's  essential 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  are  nor- 
mally imported.  Because  of  its 
proximity  to  Canada  and  the  wide 
range  of  commodities  in  demand  it  is 
a  market  of  particular  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

Population  and  Communications 

The  area  of  Newfoundland,  exclusive 
of  Labrador,  is  42,750  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  (1935),  was  about  300,000.  Re- 
turns from  national  registration  com- 
pleted in  1943  showed  that  the 
population  had  increased  to  385,000. 
A  new  census  is  to  be  taken  shortly. 

It  is  estimated  that  42  per  cent  of 
the  people  reside  in  the  Avalon  Penin- 
sula, with  the  greatest  number  in  St. 
John's  and  vicinity.  The  only  other 
concentration  of  population  of  im- 
portance occurs  at  Corner  Brook  and 
Grand  Falls,  the  centres  of  the  coun- 
try's pulp  and  paper  industry.  The 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  scat- 
tered in  small  settlements  along  the 
6,000-mile  coastline  and  many  of  these 
are  isolated  during  the  winter  months, 
creating  a  communications  problem  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

St.  John's  is  the  terminal  of  the 
Newfoundland  Railway,  which  bisects 
the  interior  of  the  Island,  connecting 
the  capital  with  Port  aux  Basques  on 
Cabot  Strait.  Outside  of  the  Avalon 
Peninsula  there  are  few,  if  any,  roads. 
Access  to  the  outports  is  possible  only 
by  sea.  Any  improvement  in  road  and 
railway  communication  would  greatly 
ease  the  isolation  of  these  scattered 
communities. 
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Industries 

The  country's  basic  industries  are 
fishing,  forestry  and  mining.  These  are 
the  only  large-scale  enterprises  under- 
taken. Such  commodities  as  paint, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigarettes, 
rope,  furniture,  mattresses,  nails,  coal 
stoves,  barrels,  biscuits,  confectionery, 
jams  and  jeUies  are  also  manufactured. 

The  Newfoundland  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board,  which  was  set  up  in 
1942  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
industrialization  in  the  country,  has 
been  doing  much  exploratory  work.  Its 
'efforts  have  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  machinery  and  other  essential 
supplies,  but  it  has  already  made  some 
progress,  having  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  plants  to  manufacture 
marine  engines  and  paper  bags.  Fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  a  Director  of  Arts  and  Handi- 
crafts was  appointed  and  tangible 
results  may  be  expected  in  this  field. 

The  Government  has  undertaken 
construction  of  ten  vessels,  the  majority 
of  which  have  been  completed. 

Work  of  the  Geological  Survey  has 
been  continued  during  the  war  and 
increased  interest  has  been  shown  in 
certain  gold  areas  in  the  country  and 
iron  ore  deposits  in  Labrador. 

A  water-powder  survey  will  be  com- 
menced shortly  and  data  obtained 
should  be  of  considerable  assistance  in 
determining  the  extent  of  the  indus- 
trialization which  may  be  expected  in 
^he  future. 

Fisheries 

Since  the  first  settlement  took  place 
in  Newfoundland,  the  fisheries  have 
been  the  most  important  single  industry 
and  it  is  this  field  that  offers  the  best 
prospects  for  future  development.  Suf- 
ficient data  is  already  available  to 
substantiate  the  view  that  the  fishery 
resources  in  and  around  the  coasts  are 
capable  of  much  greater  expansion.  The 
Government  some  time  ago  announced 
a  plan  for  the  modernization  of  the 
industry  and  this  is  proceeding  gradu- 
ally towards  fruition;  in  fact,  some 
definite    progress    has    already  been 


made.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  only 
fish  of  importance  exported  from  the 
Island  was  dried  or  salt  codfish.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  a  number  of 
fresh-freezing  plants  with  cold-storage 
facilities  have  been  built  and  more  will 
follow.  At  the  moment  a  fish  dehydra- 
tion plant  is  being  erected. 

It  is  the  fresh-fish  field  that  is 
receiving  the  closest  attention.  Exports 
of  fresh-frozen  cod  fillets  and  round  fish 
during  1944  totalled  approximately 
22,000,000  pounds.  This  compares  with 
12  656,935  pounds  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  trade  was  non-existent  ten 
years  ago.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
with  fresh  cod  fillets  it  is  anticipated 
that  markets  will  be  sought  for  salmon, 
halibut  and  flat  fish.  Production  of 
split  and  salt  codfish  amounted  to 
1,000,000  quintals  of  112  pounds  in 
1944.  Some  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  production  of  whitefish  meal  and 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  in- 
creased. Herring  meal  and  oil  will  also 
be  produced  in  the  near  future. 

Pulp  and  Paper 

Production  of  Newfoundland's  tw^o 
paper  mills  in  1944  was  at  much  the 
same  level  as  the  previous  year.  The 
mills  have  experienced  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining woodsmen  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  this  is  a  temporary  condition 
and  expansion  is  looked  for  in  the  post- 
war period. 

Newsprint  production  amounted  to 
approximately  278,000  tons  in  1944, 
while  exports  were  valued  at  $11,049,- 
719  in  the  fiscal-  year  1943-44  as  com- 
pared with  $7,250,635  in  1942-43. 

Other  pulp  and  paper  exports  in- 
cluded sulphite  pulp,  unbleached  sul- 
phite, paper  side-runs,  corrugating 
materials  and  waste  kraft  wrapper.  It 
is  likely  that  the  operations  of  the  mills 
will  be  extended  to  include  wrapping 
paper  and  container  board  at  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities. 

There  have  also  been  some  pit  props 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  war  and,  although  severe  competi- 
tion will  be  experienced  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  some  of  this 
trade  may  be  expected  to  continue. 
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Top:    Handling  and  Drying  of  Codfish  at  Carmanville. 
Bottonn :  Pulpwood  on  the  Humber  River. 
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Mining 

The  iron  ore  mines  at  Wabana,  Bell 
Island,  produced  450,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  in  1944  and  shipments  totalled 
585,000  tons.  Iron  ore  reserves  at  Bell 
Island  are  by  no  means  exhausted  and 
a  resumption  of  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  former  European 
markets  would  assist  in  maintaining 
production  at  a  satisfactory  level. 

There  are  important  fluorspar  de- 
posits at  St.  Lawrence  in  Newfound- 
land and  production  is  being  carried 
on  by  two  companies.  In  the  calendar 
year  1944  production  amounted  to 
47,801  tons  valued  at  $1,089,770,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  shipped  to  Canada. 
This  figure  exceeds  pre-war  totals  by 
a  wide  margin. 

Zinc,  lead  and  copper  are  mined  at 
Buchans.  This  development  is  one  of 
the  three  largest  in  the  world  and  is  an 
important  zinc  supplier  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  war  annual  ex- 
ports of  lead  concentrate  to  Germany 
and  Belgium  were  valued  at  more 
than  $1,000,000  and  zinc  concentrates 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany  and  Norway 
totalled  more  than  $1,500,000  an- 
nually. 

Limestone  is  quarried  at  Aguathuna 
and  shipped  to  the  blast  furnaces  at 
Nova  Scotia,  while  magnetite  is  also 
found  in  the  same  area  and  is  shipped 
to  the  same  destination. 


Export  Trade 

Newfoundland's  exports  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  products  of  the 
fisheries,  mines  and  forests.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1943-44,  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  available, 
domestic  exports  were  valued  at  $42,- 
397,415,  while  re-exports  amounted  to 
$2,047,205.  These  figures  compare  with 
$28,501,451  for  domestic  exports  in  the 
nine-month  period  July  1,  1942,  to 
March  31,  1943,*  and  re-exports  total- 
ling $2,426,750  in  the  same  period. 

The  values  of  domestic  exports  show- 
ing principal  countries  of  destination 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  and  the 
nine-month  period  ended  March  31, 
1943,  are  shown  in  Table  I,  together 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  pre- 
war fiscal  years  1938-39  and  1937-38. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
United  Kingdom  was  Newfoundland's 
principal  market,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Portugal,  British  West 
Indies  and  Italy.  The  United  States 
now  occupies  first  place,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1943-44 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  regis- 
tered a  substantial  increase  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  nine  months. 
It  is  likely  that  shipments  of  minerals 
and  fishery  products  to  former  Euro- 
pean markets  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  shipping  facilities  are  available  and 
conditions  become  more  stabihzed. 
During  the  war  exports  to  the  United 


TABLE  I 

Domestic  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Year  ended  July  1,  1942-  Year  ending  Year  ended 

Mar.  31,  Mar.  31.  June  30,  June  30, 

1944  1943*  1939  1938 

Total                                                   $42,397,415  $28,501,451  $31,376,144  $34,482,580 

United  States                                    13,583,527  11,900,433  7,159.551  8,112.360 

United  Kingdom                                11.436,099  3.916.308  11.251,226  13,174.400 

Canada                                               6.924.088  3.774.601  2.031,231  2.822.288 

Spain                                                  2.822,867  1.975,503    29.583 

Portugal                                              2,200.844  3.675,031  1,034.184  524,698 

British  West  Indies                            1,920,637  810,414  965.529  876.054 

Puerto   Rico                                       1.365,016  905,143  not  listed  separately 

Mexico                                                692,048  121,104     

Holland        2,138,893  1.975,458 

Belgium       1,676,915  2,494.298 

Germany        1,415.257  781,318 

Italy        916,381  582,480 


*  This  nine-month  period  is  due  to  the  decision  of  the  ^Newfoundland  Government  to  change 
the  fiscal  year  from  June  30  to  March  31. 
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States  and  Canada  have  shown  marked 
increases. 

The  values  of  the  main  items  of 
export  from  Newfoundland  in  the  fiscal 
year  1943-44  and  the  nine-month 
{period  ended  March  31,  1943,  are 
shown  in  Table  II,  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-39. 


eluded  $12,712,126  for  the  armed  forces. 
Total  imports  were  $24,460,618  in  the 
fiscal  year  1938-39  and  $27,912,351  in 
the  fiscal  year  1937-38. 

Main  sources  of  supply  are  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  countries'  furnished 
more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  total 


TABLE  II 

N ewj oundland' s  Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Year  ended  July  1,  1942, 

Mar.  31,  Mar.  31, 

1944  1943 

Newsprint                                                            $11,049,719  $  7,250,635 

Codfish,  dried                                                          9,671,616  8,302,50'0 

Iron  ore                                                                  2,019,695  1,777,965 

Cod  fillets,  fresh  and  frozen                                    2,351,751  714.705 

Pulp,  sulphite                                                          1,768,138  1,742,820' 

Zinc  concentrates                                                    1,701,777  834,855 

Codfish,  salt,  bulk                                                    1,637,330  &02,100 

Pulp,  gromuhvood                                                     1,441,202  771,246 

Lead  concentrates                                                    1,414,535  1,627,442 

Fluorspar                                                                 1,360,659  422,195 


Year  ended 
June  30, 

1939 
$12,664,469 
4,379,826 
4,481,989 
1,393 

1.168,3i7 
547,286 


60,235 


Import  Trade 

Newfoundland  is  dependent  upon 
outside  sources  for  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  her  supplies  of  manufactured 
products  and  foodstuffs.  The  island  is 
not  highly  industrialized  except  for  the 
paper  industry.  Agriculture  is  practised 
on  a  small  scale  with  emphasis  on  the 
production  of  staple  crops  such  as  pota- 
toes, turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  hay  and 
animal  fodder.  Dairying,  cattle  raising 
and  poultry  farming  are  carried  on  in 
several  sections  of  the  country  but  pro- 
duction is  not  large.  The  range  of 
imports  is,  therefore,  quite  varied  and 
covers  all  essential  foodstuffs  and  other 
items. 

The  value  of  Newfoundland's  im- 
ports reached  unprecedented  heights  in 
the  fiscal  year  1943-44,  when  they 
amounted  to  $62,488,649,  including  im- 
ports valued  at  $15,907,602  for  the 
armed  forces.  For  the  nine-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1943,  imports 
totalled  $52,376,885;  this    figure  in- 


imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  and 
the  same  percentage  for  the  nine-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1943.  Imports 
from  the  three  countries  for  the  fiscal 
year  1943-44  and  the  nine-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1943,  with 
comparative  figures  for  the  pre-war 
fiscal  years  1938-39  and  1937-38,  are 
shown  in  Table  III. 

The  leading  items  imported  during 
the  fiscal  year  1943-44,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  previous  nine-month 
period,  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

It  is  likely  that  the  value  of  imports 
wdll  decline  in  the  post-war  period  as 
base  construction  has  been  completed 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  service 
personnel  stationed  in  the  country  has 
been  withdrawn.  Consumers,  particu- 
larly in  the  outports,  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  purchasing  a  wider  range 
of  wearing  apparel  and  foodstuffs  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  than  was  the 
case  previously.  This  demand  should 
continue  and  a  larger  volume  of  im- 
ports will  be  required  to  satisfy  it. 


TABLE  III 

Imports  by  Principal  Supplying  Countries 
Year  ended    July  1,  1942- 


Mar.  31,  Mar.  31, 

1944  1943* 

Canada                                            $41,483,171  $33,414,615 

United  States                                    18,110,312  16,514,472 

United  Kingdom                                 2,039,041  1,637,200 

40343—2 


Year  ending 
June  30. 
1939 
$  9,196.212 
7.677.814 
5.877,670 


Year  ended 
June  30. 
1938 
$  9,973.700 
9.408,729 
6,351,620 
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TABLE  IV 
Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

July  1,  1942, 

1943-44  Mar.  31,  1943 

Clothing  ■              $2,334,348  $2,377,484 

Wheat  meal  and  flour                                                               2,221,551  1,631,522 

Salted  beef                                                                                1,945,068  701,792 

Railway  supplies                                                                       1,748,192  214,784 

Coal                                                                                       1,125,086  629,496 

Fresh  meat                                                                               1,037,023  784,279 

Salted  pork                                                                                 993,234  804,320 

Cattle  and  poultry  feeds                                                              653,328  495,931 


Customs  Tariff 

Products  of  United  Kingdom  origin 
are  accorded  preferential  rates  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  on  more  than 
one  hundred  tariff  items  upon  entry 
into  Newfoundland.  Imports  from 
Canada  are  dutiable  under  the  inter- 
mediate tariff  at  the  same  rates  as  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  The  full 
tariff  rates  apply  to  all  goods  not 
entitled  to  admission  under  the  inter- 
mediate or  preferential  tariffs. 

Customs  duties  constitute  Newfound- 
land's largest  source  of  revenue  and 
duties  in  the  main  are  quite  substantial. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  tariff  for 
special  rates  for  articles  imported  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  There  is  also 


an  export  tax  on  certain  fishery  prod- 
ucts, such  as  dried  or  salted  cod  and 
haddock. 

Trade  With  Canada 

IMPORTS 

Newfoundland  is  an  important  mar- 
ket for  Canadian  products.  In  the 
calendar  year  1944  this  country  ranked 
among  the  first  seven  taking  Canadian 
exports,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  India,  Italy,  Egypt  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  For  the  five  years  prior  to 
the  war  Newfoundland  was  among 
Canada's  ten  leading  customers.  Im- 
ports from  Canada  have  increased  both 
in  volume  and  variety  during  the  past 


TABLE  V 


Imports  from  Canada 


Year  ended 

July  1,  1942- 

Year  ending 

Year  ended 

Mar.  31, 

Mar.  31, 

June  30, 

June  30, 

1944 

1943* 

1939 

1938 

Articles  for  the  Army  and  Xavy 

$13,412,600 

$10,491,252 

$  360 

$,  99 

2,062,545 

1.546,926 

1.182,535 

1,740,953 

Coal   

1,620.303 

1.122,254 

428.196 

502,227 

1,006,262 

910,541 

124,983 

Listed  under 

specific  headings 

Fresh  meat  

869,653 

749.044 

191,210 

208.684 

Petroleum,  crude  and  fuel  oil.  .  .  . 

806.923 

1.169,262 

100,067 

52.257 

640,155 

184,531 

128.901 

67,549 

Tea   

521.399 

151.956 

29.125 

50.074 

509,129 

613,607 

380,902 

292,290 

Oats   

438.484 

210,366 

83,924 

184.085 

Ships  and  other  vessels  

412,863 

28,290 

20.000 

12,000 

368.689 

237.471 

58,667 

59,132 

Cattle  and  poultry  feeds   

356,144 

467.234 

242.604 

180,791 

334,141 

299,131 

98,795 

99,536 

Preserved  milk  and  cream  and 

316,349 

383.441 

185.120 

198,462 

298,160 

337,333 

84,324 

28,558 

Boots,  shoes,  etc.,  of  rubber  

296.757 

222,369 

189.331 

927.539 

Potatoes   

292.893 

165,756 

24,714 

69,271 

Motor  fuel,  especially  coloured.. 

286,588 

235,077 

50,209 

Not  listed 

Chemical  preparations  and  medi- 

separately 

cinal  supplies,  non-alcoholic  .  . , 

285,414 

196,821 

86.667 

79,686 

Beer,  ale  and  porter   

280.470 

77,439 

4,882 

5.869 

Manures  and  fertilizers  

270,777 

23,339 

56.610 

53,402 

Oils,  lubricating,  n.e.s  

237,4'08 

212.741 

41,112 

43.597 

236,146 

186,011 

91,733 

103,677 

Cows  

216,752 

147,257 

76,613 

90,300 
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few  years  to  meet  Newfoundland's 
increased  requirements.  Trade  relation- 
ships between  the  commercial  firms  of 
the  two  countries  are  of  long  standing 
and  the  reputation  of  Canadian  firms 
has  been  enhanced  because  of  their 
wilhngness  to  do  everything  possible 
to  furnish  essential  supphes  to  New- 
foundland in  periods  of  scarcity. 

The  list  of  products  imported  is  most 
extensive  and  it  is  not  possible,  there- 
fore, to  enumerate  all  of  then*!  in  this 
article.  The  more  important  items 
imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1943-44 
and  the  nine-month  period  ended 
:March  31,  1943,  are  shown  in  Table  V, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  fiscal  years  1938-39  and  1937-38. 


EXPORTS 

The  value  of  Newfoundland's  exports 
to  Canada  has  increased  substantially 
during  the  war.  Canada  is  an  important 
market  for  Newfoundland's  iron  ore, 
fluorspar,  limestone,  cod  fillets,  herring, 
live  lobsters  and  fresh  frozen  salmon. 
The  principal  items  exported  from 
Newfoundland  to  Canada  in  the  fiscal 
year  1943-44  and  the  nine-month  period 
ended  March  31,  1943,  are  shown  in 
Table  VI,  together  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-39. 

With  certain  exceptions,  products  of 
the  two  countries  are  complementary, 
but  there  would  appear  to  be  prospects 
of  developing  larger  markets  for  New- 
foundland's fresh  fish, 


TABLE  VI 
Exports  to  Canada 

Year  ended 
Mar.  31, 
1944 

Iron  ore    $  2.013,575 

Fluorspar    1.152,634 

Cod  fillets,  fresh  and  frozen    1.040,735 

Articles  Avholly  or  mainly  manufactured   842,841 

Codfish,  dried   534,490 

Limestone    306,150 

Salmon,  fresh-frozen    257,712 

Cod  liver  oil,  refined    183,336 

Furs    165,341 

Lobsters,  live    156,773 

Herrings,  dressed    143,937 

Magnetite  ore    121,500 

Xewsprint    55,676 

Herring,  Scotch  cure    53,728 

Whale  oil    46,982 


July  1,  1942, 
Mar.  31, 
1943 
$  1.470,666 
422.195 
122,182 
1,004,264 

180,261 
98,000 
61,824 
78.953 
66.974 
45,635 
38,069 

64,000 

413,290 

34,068 
229,223 


Year  ended 
June  30,. 

1939 
$  1.210,086'. 
39,165: 
703; 
Listed  under 
specific  headings 
62,372 
163,200 
144.956 
10 
14,814 
13.464 
Xot  listed 
separately 
Not  listed 
separately 
Not  listed 
separately 
8,198 
Not  listed 
separately 


EXTENSION  OF  POST-WAR  MANUFACTURING  FACILI- 
TIES IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  London,  writes 
that  the  Controller-General  of  factory 
and  storage  premises  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  announced  plans  to  attract 
new  industries  to  the  development  areas 
(i.e.  districts  especially  vulnerable  to 
unemployment). 

Eleven  new  trading  estates,  includ- 
ing converted  Royal  Ordnance  fac- 
tories, are  to  be  established  to  make 
a  total  of  twenty,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding employment  for  100,000  persons. 
40343—21 


An  account  of  the  Government's 
program  for  the  distribution  of  indus- 
try was  published  in  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal  No.  2146  (March  17,. 
1945),  page  226.  This  will  provide  for 
the  extension  of  manufacturing  facili- 
ties in  the  development  areas.  The 
Board  of  Trade  will  normally  operate 
through  trading  estate  companies 
financed  by  the  Government. 

The  underlying  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  to  take  the  work  to  the 
workers.  In  doing  this  it  is,  according 
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to  the  Controller-General  of  factory- 
premises,  safeguarding  public  capital 
to  some  extent.  The  Board  will  decide 
the  scale  on  wliich  the  trading  estates 
will  develop  and  the  rents  to  be  charged 
to  tenants.  For  new  building  they  will 
do  all  they  can  to  ensure  that  building 
labour  is  available.  The  development 
areas  which  will  benefit  are  situated 
mainly  in  North-eastern  England, 
South  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Plans  for  the  Steel  Industry 

The  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federa- 
tion has  formulated  plans  for  the  re- 
equipment  and  development  of  the 
industry  at  a  cost  of  £120,000,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
complete  the  work  within  the  next  five 
years.  Much  of  it  has  been  approved, 
and  in  some  cases  work  has  already 
started. 

The  scheme  includes  the  following 
items:  — 

1.  Coke  ovens  (with  a  capa- 
city of  2,500,000  tons)..£  6,500,000 


2.  19  new  blast  furnaces.  .  .  19,000,000 

3.  New  steel  melting  shops.  20,000,000 

4.  Replacement  and  recon- 
struction of  rolhng-mills 
and  new  continuous  hot- 
strip  mills  in  South  Wales  33,000,000 

3.  Miscellaneous  ancillary 

and  finishing  processes  16/19,000,000 
The  Federation  states  that,  among 
other  features,  new  reversing  slabbing 
mills,  cogging  mills  and  wide-sheet  cold 
reduction  mills  to  supply  sheets  re- 
quired by  motor-car  manufacturers, 
unloading  and  ore-handling  plants,  gas 
holders  and  pipe  fines,  and  extensions 
to  the  heavy  plant  engineering  capa- 
city are  in  course  of  construction. 

The  complete  mechanization  of 
twenty-eight  iron  foundries  to  meet  the 
demands  for  baths,  sinks,  kitchen  units 
and  other  household  equipment  has 
begun.  These  twenty-eight  works, 
when  completely  mechanized,  will  be 
capable  of  producing  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  iron 
castings. 


POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

II 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland. 


Quotations 

Due  to  extensive  trading  with  North 
America,  the  majority  of  New  Zealand 
firms  are  fully  conversant  with  quota- 
tions in  dollars,  and  banks  throughout 
the  country  quote  dollar  exchange  rates 
daily.  It  is  quite  in  order,  therefore, 
to  submit  quotations  and  invoice  goods 
in  Canadian  dollars.  Some  buyers  re- 
quire quotations  in  sterling.  For 
customs  purposes  the  amount  of  all 
invoices  is  converted  into  sterling.  It 
is  the  general  practice  of  commission 
agents  to  quote  prices  in  sterling  when 
offering  Canadian  goods  to  the  whole- 
sale trade  in  New  Zealand.  For  these 
reasons  it  would  be  of  assistance  to 
importers  to  receive  quotations  in  ster- 
ling. Where  prices  are  quoted  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  seller  indicate  if  these  are 
New  Zealand  or  sterling  pounds.  The 
New  Zealand  pound  is  quoted  at  $3.60 
Canadian. 


Quotations  c.i.f.  enable  the  importer 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  goods  on 
the  wharf,  but  the  domestic  value  or 
f.o.b.  price  should  also  be  stated  (or, 
alternatively,  details  of  the  freight  and 
insurance  charges)  so  that  the  amount 
of  duty  payable  may  be  determined. 
It  should  be  particularly  noted  that 
factory  prices  are  of  little  value,  as 
there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  in  New 
Zealand  the  inland  freight  charges  in 
Canada.  Exporters  are  urged  to  give 
full  particulars  of  prices  in  their  first 
letter,  as  by  doing  so  they  eliminate 
considerable  delay  in  correspondence. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  state 
whether  of  not  discounts  or  commission 
are  included  in  the  quotations. 

Terms 

Terms  of  business  vary  materially, 
but  the  usual  practice  in  trade  with 
New  Zealand  is  to  quote  cash  against 
documents  on  arrival  of  the  steamer 
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carrying  the  goods;  this  applies  par- 
ticularly when  the  goods  arc  forwarded 
by  cargo  boat  and  the  documents  by 
fast  mail  ship,  in  which  case  the  docu- 
ments sometimes  arrive  weeks  before 
the  goods.  In  certain  cases  terms  of 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  may  be 
desired  by  the  importers.  The  standard 
of  business  ethics  among  New  Zealand 
firms  is  high,  and  when  dealing  w^th 
established  companies  such  terms  may 
usually  be  granted.  Credit  reports  on 
New  Zealand  firms  are  easily  obtained 
through  the  Canadian  banks  or  the 
Trade  Commissioner's  office. 

INIany  of  the  large  importers  in  this 
country  have  buyers  or  confirming 
houses  in  Canada  and/or  the  United 
States,  and  in  normal  times  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  cash  in  Canada  when 
these  terms  are  required  or  when  a 
cash  discount  warrants  this  method  of 
payment.  Consignment  business  is  not 
recommended  except  in  special  circum- 
stances. Adequate  banking  facilities 
exist  in  New  Zealand  for  the  handling 
of  overseas  trade. 

Taxation  of  Non-Resident  Traders 

When  an  OATrseas  firm  sells  in  New 
Zealand  through  an  agent  resident  in 
that  country,  paying  the  agent  a  com- 
mission on  all  business  booked,  the 
overseas  firm  is  subject  to  the  New 
Zealand  non-resident  traders'  tax  on 
the  profits  accruing  from  such  business. 
The  tax  is  collected  from  the  local 
agent,  who  is  entitled  to  recover  this 
amount  from  his  overseas  principals. 
The  tax  is  based  on  an  audited  balance 
sheet  of  the  overseas  shipper,  showing 
the  profit  or  loss  on  shipments  to  New 
Zealand.  Where  a  balance  sheet  is  not 
presented,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes 
calculates  the  profit,  taking  an  arbi- 
trary percentage  of  the  turnover  for 
the  year.  The  percentage  adopted 
varies  with  the  article,  or  articles,  con- 
cerned in  the  trade. 

All  Canadian  firms  doing  business  in 
New  Zealand  through  resident  agents 
who  receive  their  remuneration  in  the 
form  of  a  commission  on  orders  booked 
arc  subject  to  this  tax.  Where,  how- 
ever, an  exporter  ships  direct  to  these 
agents  in  the  various  centres  of  the 


Dominion,  allowing  tliem  to  resell  at 
their  own  levels  (usually  the  same 
price  as  would  be  quoted  direct  by 
the  factory),  this  tax  does  not  apply. 
That  is,  firms  selling  direct  to  tlieir 
agents  or  to  wholesalers  or  retailers 
(not  through  agents)  arc  not  subject 
to  the  non-resident  traders'  tax. 

An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  in 
principle  recently  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  New  Zealand  and  Canada  to 
abolish  the  above  taxation,  and  draft 
copies  of  this  agreement  are  presently 
before  the  two  governments  for  con- 
sideration. 

Exchange  Control 

Under  the  Finance  Emergency  Regu- 
lations of  1940,  the  export  of  money 
and  securities  from  New  Zealand  is 
prohibited  except  w^ith  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  Gold  coin  and 
bullion  as  well  as  foreign  currency  be- 
longing to  any  New  Zealand  resident 
must  be  offered  for'  sale  to  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

Under  the  regulations,  owners  of 
foreign  securities  were  prohibited  from 
dealing  with  their  securities  in  any 
way  and  were  obliged  to  register  them 
with  the  Reserve  Bank  within  a  speci- 
fied period.  A  Reserve  Bank  statement 
of  July  30,  1940,  somewhat  eased  these 
restrictions  by  permitting  New  Zealand 
residents  to  deal  in  overseas  securities 
on  the  New  Zealand  register  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Reserve  Bank, 
subject  to  the  companies  concerned 
agreeing  to  fulfil  certain  requirements 
as  to  returns,  etc.  As  regards  overseas 
securities  held  by  New  Zealand  resi- 
dents but  registered  outside  New  Zea- 
land, the  selling  broker  is  required  to 
obtain  the  prior  consent  of  the  Reserve 
Bank.  Permission  to  deal  in  both  these 
classes  of  overseas  securities  is  subject 
to  the  further  condition  that  a  form 
recording  the  transaction  is  completed 
by  both  the  selling  broker  and  the 
buying  broker  and  supplied  to  the 
Reserve  Bank.  Sales  of  overseas  securi- 
ties to  other  than  New  Zealand  resi- 
dents require  the  special  permission  of 
the  Reserve  Bank,  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  proceeds  received  overseas  must  be 
remitted  to  New  Zealand, 
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Shipping  Services 

Prior  to  the  war  New  Zealand  was 
very  well  served  in  the  matter  of 
shipping  facilities.  Regular  services 
operated  from  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Canadian  ports  in  addition  to  the 
communications  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Montreal-Australia-New 
Zealand  Line  maintained  monthly  sail- 
ings from  Eastern  Canada  to  all  the 
main  New  Zealand  ports  and  the 
Canadian-Australasian  Line  Limited 
operated  a  four-weekly  cargo  and  pas- 
senger service  between  Vancouver  and 
Auckland  via  Victoria,  Honolulu  and 
Suva.  The  Union  Steamship  Company 
operated  a  monthly  cargo  and  pas- 
senger service  between  Vancouver  and 
New  Zealand  ports  via  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Papeete  (Tahiti). 
Cargo  services  operated  from  New 
York,  Gulf  ports,  and  the  United  States 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 

From  the  opening  of  the  war  and 
particularly  after  Pearl  Harbour,  the 
shipping  situation  became  increasingly 
difficult,  regular  services  being  discon- 
tinued. From  the  middle  of  1943  the 
position  improved  steadily  under  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, the  Wartime  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Canadian  Shipping  Board.  For  a  time 
communication  was  only  maintained 
with  Vancouver  in  so  far  as  Canada 
was  concerned. 

To-day  fairly  regular  cargo  service 
is  provided  from  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Canadian  ports. 

Air  Service 

Early  in  1940  the  first  mail  and 
passenger  air  service  connecting  New 
Zealand  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
was  opened  by  the  Pan  American  Air- 
ways Inc.  This  service  operated  very 
successfully  between  San  Francisco  and 
Auckland  Yia  Honolulu,  until  Decem- 
ber, 1941,  when  Japan  entered  the  war. 
The  trans-Tasman  service,  commenced 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Pan 
American,  has  been  maintained  be- 
tween Auckland  and  Sydney,  Australia. 
Mail  and  high  priority  passengers  are 
carried  by  this  service.    Other  than 


between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
there  is  no  ordinary  mail  or  civilian 
passenger  air  service  except  on  high 
priority  qualifying  for  carriage  by  the 
R.A.F.  Transport  Command  connect- 
ing New  Zealand  with  North  America 
and  England. 

Airgraph  mail  to  Canada  has  been 
carried  since  September  1,  1944. 

On  the  return  to  peaceful  conditions 
in  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand  will  have 
adequate  air  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Internal  air  service 
between  main  centres  for  mail  and 
priority  passengers  has  been  operated 
for  some  years  and  is  sufficient  under 
present  conditions  only  for  minimum 
essential  needs.  This  service  will  un- 
doubtedly be  much  improved  in  the 
near  future  and  expanded  to  link  up 
all  cities  and  towns. 

Packing 

In  packing  merchandise  for  New 
Zealand,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  outside  measurements  of  the  cases 
as  small  as  possible,  as  most  freight 
is  assessed  on  a  measurement  basis. 
Overseas  steamers  come  alongside  the 
piers  in  all  the  important  ports,  and 
modern  equipment  is  used  to  load  and 
unload  the  ships.  When  perishable 
merchandise  is  being  shipped,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  steamers  en 
route  to  New  Zealand  spend  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  tropical  waters, 
and  special  packing  may  be  required. 
Ocean  steamers  and  local  coastal 
steamers  accept  corrugated  paper  car- 
tons. 

Packages  should  be  carefully  marked 
in  accordance  with  shipping  instruc- 
tions, and  their  marks  and  numbers 
must  agree  with  those  inscribed  on  the 
invoice  covering  the  shipment. 

Parcel  Post 

L'sually  samples,  and  in  many  cases 
shipments  of  merchandise  can  be  for- 
warded to  New  Zealand  at  less  cost  and 
inconvenience  and  more  expeditiously 
by  parcel  post  than  by  freight  or 
express.  The  same  commercial  invoices 
and  certificates  of  value  and  origin  are 
required  for  parcel  post  as  for  freight 
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shipments.  The  parcel  post  rates  from 
Canada  to  New  Zealand  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Via  Van-  Via  San 
couver  Francisco 
Per  lb.     Per  lb. 

Up   to    and    including  10 

pounds    $0.12  $0.25 

Over  10  pounds  and  up  ito 

15  pounds    1.60  3.00 

Over  15  pounds  and  up  to 

20  pounds    2.25  3.50 

Cables 

Cable  charges  from  Canada  are  as 
follows: — 

Messages  in  code — 20c  a  word  plus  5c  tax. 

Messages  in  plain  language— -3 Oc  a  word 
plus  5c  tax. 

Delayed  letter  telegram — lOc  a,  word  plus 
5c  tax   (minimum  of  24  words). 

Deferred  messages — 15c  a  word  plus  5c  tax. 

Postage 

Postage  rates  from  Canada  are  as 
follows: — 

Letters — 4c  for  the  first  oz.,  2c  each  addi- 
^  tional  oz. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals — lie  per  lb. 

Catalogues  and  samples — Ic  per  2  oz.,  limit 
weight  1  lb.,  size  18  x  8  x  4. 

Air  mail — ^75c  per  J  oz.  (pre-war  rate).  No 
civilian  service  at  present. 

Airgraph — 5c  each. 

Surface  mail  from  Canada  to  New 
Zealand  under  present  conditions  takes 
anywhere  from  4  to  7  weeks  in  transit. 
Ordinarity  the  time  taken  is  only  3  to 
4  weeks. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  New  Zealand  tariff  offers  siib- 
stantial  protection  for  all  local  indus- 
tries, and  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  increase  it  to  counteract 
the  increased  local  costs  of  production 
due  to  a  general  increase  in  wages  and 
the  institution  of  the  40-hour  week.  All 
products  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  majority  of  those 
from  Canada  and  Australia,  are  granted 
the  British  preferential  tariff.  However; 
several  important  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian products  are  dutiable  at  treaty 
rates  higher  than  the  preferential  rates 
accorded  to  United  Kingdom  goods  but 
lower  than  the  general  tariff  rates,  viz: 
salmon,  silk  or  artificial  silk  stockings, 
electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances, 
certain  agricultural  implements,  and 
rough  sawn  and  sawn  and  dressed 
timber. 


In  order  to  qualify  for  preferential 
treatment  at  least  one-half  of  the 
factory  cost  of  the  imported  article 
(including  labour  and  materials)  must 
be  made  up  of  material  and/or  labour 
of  Canada  or  some  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  final  process  of 
manufacture  must  have  been  performed 
in  British  countries.  Articles  wholly 
manufactured  in  Canada  or  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  from  certain  specified 
raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured 
raw  materials  are  eligible  for  preferen- 
tial treatment  even  though  the  pro- 
portion of  British  labour  and/or 
materials  is  less  than  one-half  of  the 
factory  cost.  In  the  case  of  motor 
vehicles  the  duty  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  Empire  content;  75  per 
cent  Empire  content  qualifies  for  the 
full  Canadian  preferential  rates;  65 
per  cent  for  a  higher  rate,  and  50  per 
cent  for  a  still  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duties  are  computed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  current  domestic 
value  increased  by  10  per  cent.  For 
tariff  purposes  the  New  Zealand  cus- 
toms authorities  describe  the  current 
domestic  value  as  "the  fair  market 
value  of  goods  when  sold  for  cash  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  for 
home  consumption  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  from  which 
the  goods  are  exported  at  the  time 
when  they  are  so  exported." 

Every  exporter  is  advised  to  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  the  current  domestic 
value  shown  in  his  invoices  is  accept- 
able to  the  New  Zealand  customs 
authorities,  and  when  any  doubt  exists 
a  ruling  should  be  requested  from  the 
Official  Representative  of  the  New 
Zealand  Customs  Department,  44 
Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y.  Failure  to  show  the  current 
domestic  values  renders  the  exporter, 
through  his  agent  or  customer,  liable 
for  payment  of  back  duties  and  sub- 
stantial penalties.  Particulars  covering 
customs  regulations  and  rates  of  duty 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 
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Representation 

The  usual  method  of  representation 
in  New  Zealand  is  through  a  local  firm 
of  commission  agents  located  in  one  of 
the  main  centres.  Several  of  the  larger 
firms  have  branches  in  Auckland,  Wel- 
lington, Christchurch  and  Dunedin; 
other  agents  travel  regularly  through 
both  the  North  and  South  Islands,  but 
most  of  the  small  agents  rely  on  sub- 
agents.  Before  making  any  binding 
arrangements,  exporters  are  advised  to 
make  sure  that  their  agents  are  in  a 
position  to  cover  the  whole  territory 
and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  selecting  an 
agent  who  operates  through  sub-agents 
on  a  split  commission.  The  usual  rate 
of  commission  is  5  per  cent  O'f  the  f.o.b. 
factory  price,  and  when  the  volume  is 
large  and  competition  keen,  agents  will 
accept  2^  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  volume  is  small  agents  will 
not  take  on  a  new  line  for  less  than 
7i  per  cent  or  10  per  cent. 

At  one  time  this  country  was  com- 
pletely served  by  wholesale  distributors 
and  a  large  share  of  the  import  busi- 
ness is  still  handled  this  way.  These 
wholesalers  in  some  instances  hold 
overseas  agencies,  and  in  many  cases 
have  given  Canadian  exporters  excel- 
lent coverage  in  this  market.  The 
recent  tendency,  however,  has  been 
towards  direct  sales  by  agents  to  the 
large  retailers  rather  than  to  whole- 
salers, and  many  Canadian  lines  have 
been  successfully  introduced  on  this 
basis. 

Commercial  Travellers 

There  is  no  licence  required  for 
travellers  representing  Canadian  firms ; 
however,  a  deposit  of  £10  must  be  made 
with  the  Collector  of  Customs  as 
security  against  income  tax  on  business 
secured.  Such  a  deposit  is  usually  not 
required  from  the  factory  representa- 
tive where  the  firm  he  represents  has 
established  connections  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

Samples 

Where  possible,  the  possession  of 
samples  by  an  agent  or  importer  is 
desirable,  particularly  in  respect  of 
products  of  novel  design  or  possessing 
uncommon  features.    In  normal  times 


New^  Zealand  importers  very  often  have 
several  sources  of  supply  to  choose  from 
and  the  examination  of  samples  may 
be  the  deciding  factor. 

Samples  are  admitted  only  of  goods 
whose  imports  are  not  totally  restricted 
under  the  Import  Control  Regulations, 
1938.  In  such  cases  the  samples  may 
be  imported  within  the  allocation  for 
which  the  importer  holds  a  licence  to 
import  goods  of  those  classes,  or  pro- 
vided that  they  are  supplied  free  of 
charge  involving  no  call  on  the  Do- 
minion's overseas  funds. 

Provision  exists  under  the  Customs 
Acts  for  the  duty  and  sales  tax  pay- 
able on  samples  imported  temporarily 
by  the  representative  of  an  overseas 
house  to  be  retained  on  deposit  and 
refunded  on  exportation  of  the  goods. 

Should  a  representative  of  an  over- 
seas firm  arrive  with  samples  of  goods 
the  importation  of  which  is  totally 
restricted,  in  his  possession,  he  is  re- 
quired to  leave  such  goods  under  cus- 
toms control,  pending  their  re-export. 

Trade  Marks;  Marking  of  Goods 

On  the  whole,  goods  imported  into 
New  Zealand  do  not  require  any  special 
marking  indicating  the  country  of 
manufacture  unless  they  bear  words, 
marks,  or  signs  tending  to  mislead  any 
person  as  to  the  real  place  of  manu- 
facture. The  regulations  under  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  call  for 
special  labelhng,  and  the  Footwear 
Regulations  Act  calls  for  special  mark- 
ing on  certain  types  of  imported  foot- 
wear. The  effect  of  the  marking  regu- 
lations is  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  goods  bearing  any  mark  or  trade- 
mark purporting  to  be  the  mark  of  any 
manufacturer  in  the  British  Empire 
when  the  goods  are  actually  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  some  foreign 
country.  When  there  is  any  possibility 
of  confusion,  the  foreign  goods  must 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  country  of 
origin. 

Catalogues 

Any  exporter  desirous  of  introducing 
his  products  which  cover  a  range  of 
articles  of  varied  designs  and  specifi- 
cations is  strongly*  advised  to  send 
catalogues  or  cuttings  complete  with 
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prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  New  Zealand 
ports.  It  is  the  practice  of  all  over- 
seas shippers  to  do  this  where  possible 
and  it  is  of  valuable  assistance  to 
prospective  importers  or  agents. 

No  duty  is  charged  on  trade  cata- 
logues or  price  lists  of  goods  of  firms 
or  persons  having  no  established  busi- 
ness in  New  Zealand;  otherwise  they 
are  charged  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per 
pound  plus  surtax  of  nine-fortieths. 

Helpful  Suggestions 

The  principal  buying  season  in  New 
Zealand  is  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April,  permitting  of 
shipment  towards  the  end  of  the  year — ■ 
the  beginning  of  New  Zealand's  sum- 
mer and  harvesting  period.  Buying  is 
also  done  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
September  and  October  for  the  south- 
ern fall  and  winter  seasons  beginning 
in  April.  Seasonal  goods  left  over  from 
American  summier  stocks  very  often 
are  purchased  for  New  Zealand's  sum- 
mer trade  beginning  three  to  four 
months  later.  The  same  applies  to  light 
winter  wear. 

Post-war  travel  when  re-established 
will  permit  fast  communication  with 
New   Zealand — aided   materially  by 


passenger  air  service.  Internal  facilities 
will  also  be  speeded  up.  If  necessary 
then  it  will  be  possible  for  a  Canadian 
business  man  to  make  the  round  trip 
by  air  within  three  weeks,  spending 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  in  the  main 
centres. 

Business  men  are  cautioned  to  avoid 
visiting  New  Zealand  at  Christmas 
time.  It  is  the  local  custom  for  most 
people  to  take  extensive  holidays  at 
that  time,  sometimes  extending  from 
before  Christmas  to  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. During  this  period  there  is  often 
serious  travel  congestion  involving  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  hotel,  train  and 
air  service  reservations.  For  good 
weather  and  pleasant  travel  conditions 
the  best  time  for  a  visit  is  from  about 
February  1  until  May  1.  The  climate 
then  requires  clothing  comparable  to 
that  worn  in  Canada  during  June,  July 
and  August. 

Personal  investigation  of  market 
conditions  and  contact  with  importers 
and  agents,  whether  by  officials  of  firms 
already  established  or  seeking  connec- 
tions, cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTIONINOTES 


Australia 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Melbourne  cabled  on  June  15,  1945, 
regarding  the  wheat  and  flour  situation 
in  Australia  as  follows: — 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  the  end 
of  July  totalled  33,500,000  bushels. 
Satisfactory  rainfall  was  received  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  and  prospects  for 
the  new  crop  are  very  promising  in  all 
states.  South  Australia  may  be  re- 
garded as  least  promising.  Latest 
official  estimate  of  1944-45  yield  is 
51,901,000  bushels  from  8,421,000  acres. 
Flour  mills  are  working  one  shift  in 
Victoria,  one  and  a  half  in  New  South 
Wales,  two  in  Western  Australia  and 
South  Australia,  and  three  in  Queens- 
land and  Tasmania. 


China's  New  Company  Law 

According  to  the  Economic  Letter 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  China  under 
date  July  1,  1945,  principles  of  a  new 
Company  Law  drafted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Yuan  were  passed  at  the  161st 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  National  De- 
fence Council  on  June  18.  This  is  the 
first  commercial  law  of  importance 
passed  by  the  Council  since  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  extra-territorial  rights  by 
foreign  countries  and  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  on  economic 
enterprises  during  the  first  period  of 
reconstruction.  The  revision  is  neces- 
sitated by  two  factors,  namely,  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  the  war,  making 
the  old  law  partially  inapplicable,  and 
omission  in  the  old  law  of  stipulations 
for  foreign  companies.  Now,  with  the 
conclusion  of  new  treaties  between 
China  and  foreign  countries  in  pros- 
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pect,  this  new  Company  Law,  setting 
forth  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  be 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  in 
China,  is  the  first  necessary  step  to- 
wards defining  their  position.  Those 
principles  and  detailed  regulations  are 
due  to  be  promulgated  some  time  in 
July. 

According  to  the  principles,  any  com- 
pany established  in  the  territories  of 
China,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of 
its  owners,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
Chinese  company  subject  to  the  same 
company  law;  and  any  company  with 
its  head  office  in  foreign  countries  may 
establish  a  branch  office  in  China  and 
be  treated  as  a  Chinese  company  if 
and  when  its  apphcation  for  establish- 
ment is  approved.  Meanwhile  any 
company  established  abroad  by  Chinese 
will  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  company, 
although  its  owners  are  Chinese. 

The  other  significant  amendments 
are:  (1)  a  company  may  make  invest- 
ments in  other  companies  in  amounts 
up  to  50  per  cent  (formerly  only  25 
per  cent)  of  its  paid-up  capital  (this 
limit  may  be  exceeded  if  the  company 
is  specially  engaged  in  investments  or 
if  the  nature  of  their  investments  is 
considered  as  inducive  of  national  pro- 


duction) ;  (2)  20  per  cent  instead  of 
10  per  cent  of  profit  earned  each  year 
by  any  company  should  be  put  aside 
as  reserve,  until  the  amount  is  equal 
to  its  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther expansion  of  business;  (3)  the 
amount  of  open  shares  of  any  company 
is  to  be  increased  from  33  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  shares; 
as  open  shares  are  negotiable  instru- 
ments the  transferability  of  which  is  not 
subject  to  approval  of  shareholders 
meetings,  this  would  mean  increasing 
the  liquidity  of  the  shares  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  probable  effect  of  draw- 
ing people's  investment  into  the 
company. 

Iraq 

MACHINERY  NEEDED  FOR  PIPE-LINE 

Approximately  90,000  tons  of  pipe 
and  several  thousand  tons  of  other 
equipment  such  as  tractors,  heavy 
transport,  bulldozers,  and  welding  ma- 
chines will  be  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  16-inch  pipe  line  from  Kirkuk, 
Iraq,  to  Haifa,  Palestine.  Much  of  the 
pipe  will  come  from  Great  Britain,  the 
first  shipments  being  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Iraq  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  current  year. 


BULK  PURCHASING  RELAXED  IN  JAMAICA 


The  Jamaica  Government's  system 
of  bulk  purchasing  essential  goods  for 
import  into  the  Colony  has  recently 
been  relaxed,  writes  Mr.  F.  L.  Casser- 
ley.  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Kingston,  under  date 
July  31.  Until  the  end  of  June  this 
system  applied  to  the  following: — 

(a)  Flour,  dried  codfish,  pickled  fish, 
pickled  meat,  cornmeal,  bulk  butter, 
condensed  milk,  rice,  fine  salt;  certain 
drugs  and  medicines;  cotton  piece- 
goods  (staple  lines)  ;  lumber  and 
shingles;  pipe  fittings. 

(b)  Feed  oats,  dried  apples,  bulk 
cheese  (''Daisy"),  canned  sausage, 
whole  and  skim-milk  powders,  cocoa 
powder,  bran  and  middlings,  hams  and 
picnic  hams,  bacon,  canned  fruits, 
whole  meat,  oatmeal,  canned  sardines. 


canned  vegetables  including  pork  and 
beans,  pickled  sausage  and  tongues, 
canned  soups,  canned  meat  and  beans; 
semi-manufactured  iron  and  steel,  in- 
cluding corrugated  sheets  and  reinforc- 
ing steel;  some  items  of  non-ferrous 
metals ;  shelf  hardware ;  hand  tools  and 
agricultural  tools. 

The  commodities  listed  under  (a) 
continue  to  be  bulk-purchased;  those 
under  (6)  are  no  longer  embraced  in 
this  system  and  the  business  has  re- 
verted to  normal  commercial  channels. 
The  change  came  into  effect  as  from 
July  1  in  respect  of  foods,  and  at 
various  subsequent  dates  in  that  of 
the  other  articles. 

The  policy  is,  broadly,  that  only 
essential  foods,  apparel  and  building 
materials  shall  continue  to  be  bulk- 
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purchased.  Further  releases  to  ordin- 
ary commercial  channels  will  be  made 
when  the  Imports  Board  has  been 
notified  that  the  supply  position  in 
countries  of  origin  warrants  this  being 
done. 


Import  permits  are  still  required; 
there  has  been  no  change  of  procedure 
in  this  respect.  Permits  for  motor 
vehicles  are  not  being  granted  at  the 
moment,  except  for  import  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  SHIPPING  SPACE  CONTROLS 

DISCONTINUED 


Since  1942  the  British  West  Indies 
Shipping  Division,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Colonies  Supply  Mission 
and  under  authority  of  the  Canadian 
Shipping  Board,  has  controlled  the 
allocation  of  cargo  space  on  vessels 
proceeding  to  the  Eastern  Group  of  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana.  Space  control  to  Jamaica  and 


latterly  to  the  Bahamas  and  British 
Honduras  has  been  handled  by  Messrs. 
Drew,  Brown  Limited  of  Montreal. 
Both  these  controls  will  be  discontinued 
as  of  August  31,  1945.  After  that  date 
shippers  should  apply  direct  to  the 
steamship  companies  or  their  agents 
for  cargo  space. 


CEILING  PRICE  ON  SUGAR  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  writes 
under  date  August  13,  1945,  that  the 
Commissioner  for  supply  for  New- 
foundland has  issued  an  Order,  effective 
August  12,  1945,  fixing  the  maximum 
prices  of  white  granulated  and  brown 
sugar  imported  from  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

The  wholesale  price  of  the  sugar 
when  sold  at  the  port  of  importation 
is  $12  per  sack  of  100  pounds;  when 


sold  at  a  place  other  than  the  port 
of  importation  the  price  is  $12  per  sack 
plus  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  port  of  importation  to  the 
place  of  sale. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  sold  at  the 
port  of  importation  is  13^  cents  per 
pound,  and  when  sold  at  a  place  other 
than  the  port  of  importation  the  price 
is  14  cents  per  pound. 

This  change  in  prices  arises  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  United  States  export  price. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes 
under  date  August  4,  1945,  that  the 
Australian  Minister  for  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms announced  on  August  3,  1945,  a 
further  long  list  of  amendments,  with 
effect  from  July  1,  1945,  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Customs  (Import  Licensing) 
Regulations.  In  his  statement  the  Min- 
ister said:  'This  represents  a  step  in 
the  gradual  and  orderly  removal  of 
controls  and  the  rediversion  of  re- 
sources from  war  to  peace  purposes." 

The  list  of  amendments  as  it  applies 
to  imports  from  countries  within  the 


sterling  group  exempts  future  imports 
of  more  than  100  items  from  the  import 
licensing  requirements.  It  also  permits 
the  importation  of  11  other  items 
within  specified  quotas,  many  of  these 
being  of  a  generic  nature  and  covering 
A'arious  descriptions  of  goods.  In  its 
application  to  imports  from  countries 
outside  the  sterling  group,  the  existing 
import  quotas  have  been  increased 
under  eight  headings.  In  addition,  the 
importation  of  replacement  parts  for 
a  wide  range  of  industrial  machines 
will  be  allowed  under  licence  without 
restriction  as  to  quantity. 

The  minister  also  stated  that  he 
regarded  the  list  as  another  instalment 
flowing    from    the    important  policy 
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decisions  taken  by  the  Government  and 
announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Parliament  on  June  1.  Goods  of  the 
type  connected  with  the  housing  pro- 
gram have  been  given  special  attention. 
Special  measures  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  allied  countries  in 
poohng  and  rationing  scarce  or  limited 
resources  and  of  supplying  goods  on 
a  mutual  aid  basis  made  the  entry  of 
the  Government  into  the  business  of 
importing  unavoidable  where  particular 
commodities  were  concerned,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  situation  would 
obtain  until  the  end  of  the  war.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
minister  to  leave  the  business  of  im- 
porting to  the  commerciar  community 
except  where  there  was  practically  no 
alternative  to  government  procurement 
or  where  overriding  reasons  dictated 
a  contrary  course. 

The  lack  of  resources  in  non-sterling 
funds  compelled  the  retention  of  a 
greater  degree  of  restriction  on  imports 
from  non-sterling  countries  than  on 
imports  from  the  sterling  area.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  prohibitions, 
quotas  and  other  types  of  restrictions 
could  not  be  abolished  on  imports 
from  the  non-sterling  areas  at  the 
same  time  as  they  were  removed  from 
like  imports  from  the  sterling  area.  To 
the  extent  that  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources permitted,  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  ease  restrictions  on 
imports  from  non-sterling  countries.  In 
doing  so,  priority  had  naturally  to  be 
given  to  productive  equipment  and 
items  required  to  maintain  the  effi- 
ciency of  Austrahan  industries,  to- 
gether with  other  essentials. 

Details  of  the  amendments  are  as 
follows: — r 

Goods  of  Non-Sterling  Origin — 
Colour  cards  are  now  exempt  from 
licensing  control,  and  all  machine  re- 
placement parts  are  free  of  quota 
restrictions  except  replacement  parts 
for  stitching  machines,  sewing-ma- 
chines, buttonhole-punching  and  sew- 
ing machines,  darning  machines, 
garment-drafting  machines,  knitting 
machines,  straw-envelope-making  ma- 
chines, earth-   and   rock-cutting  ma- 


chines, mining  and  metallurgical 
machines,  textile-working  machines, 
electric  and  pneumatic  hand-tools, 
machine  chucks,  laundry  machines  and 
air  compressors. 

Artificial  sausage  casings,  books  (not 
being  periodicals  or  magazines),  music, 
and  watch  movements  may  now  be 
imported  up  to  150  per  cent  of  imports 
during  the  base  year,  ended  June  30, 
1939. 

Wrist  watches,  watches  and  chrono- 
meters n.e.i.,  and  fibreboard  for  the 
manufacture  of  bags,  suitcases,  attache 
cases,  trunks  and  the  like  are  on  a 
100  per  cent  quota  basis,  while  bees- 
wax, tapestries  and  moquettes  have 
been  placed  under  administrative  con- 
trol. 

So  as  to  ensure  that  the  limited 
quantities  of  canned  salmon  and  sar- 
dines that  are  available  will  be  reserved 
for  service  requirements,  it  has  been 
decided  to  cancel  the  25  per  cent  quota 
previously  granted  on  these  items  and 
to  place  them  once  again  on  the  pro- 
hibited list. 

Goods  of  Sterling  Origin — Items 
which  are  now  exempt  from  licensing 
control  include  beeswax;  handkerchief 
cloth  in  the  piece;  regalia  ribbons; 
abrasive  cloths;  components  of  paints, 
varnishes  and  kalsomine;  shellac;  seed- 
lac;  school  chalks;  cream  separators 
and  replacement  parts;  cups  and 
saucers ;  aluminumware ;  enamelware ; 
kitchenware ;  cutlery,  spoons  and  forks ; 
various  chemicals,  salts  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  and  medicines; 
gramophone  needles;  erasers;  fibre- 
board  for  the  manufacture  of  cases, 
trunks,  etc.;  men's  suits;  paint  boxes; 
billiard  balls  in  the  rough;  wire 
brushes;  artists'  brushes  of  hog's  hair; 
cigarette  Ughters;  various  industrial 
machines  and  machinery;  X-ray  and 
surgical  apphances;  wall  and  ceiling 
parts  and  decorations;  metal  split  pul- 
leys; kerbside  petrol  pumps;  metal 
bedsteads  and  cots,  metal  fenders  and 
fire  irons;  metallic  capsules  for  bottles; 
mortice  locks  and  lock  sets;  rim  locks; 
barrel  and  socket  bolts;  metal  pins  in 
fancy  boxes;  printers'  materials;  steel 
knitting  pins,    knitting    pin  gauges; 
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thimbles;  empty  collapsible  tubes;  and 
rabbit,  mouse,  rat  and  other  vermin 
traps. 

Items  placed  on  100  per  cent  quota 
of  base  year  imports  include  sanitary 
earthenware;  precious  and  imitation 
precious  stones,  unset;  pearls  and 
imitation  pearls,  unset;  manufactured 
tobacco  n.e.i.,  cigarettes  and  fine  cut 
tobacco  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ettes. With  regard  to  tobacco  and 
cigarettes,  Hcences  will  be  issued  up  to 
100  per  cent  of  quantities  imported 
from  both  sterling  and  non-sterling 
sources  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1940. 

Chemical  and  sticky  flypapers  have 
been  placed  on  a  50  per  cent  quota, 
while  household-type  vacuum  cleaners 
and  platedware,  comprising  teapots, 
hot-water  jugs,  milk  jugs  and  like 
household  commodities,  have  been 
given  a  25  per  cent  quota. 

Imports  of  tapestries  and  moquettes 
have  been  placed  under  administrative 
control. 

The  licensing  period,  which  began 
on  July  1,  1945,  will  be  of  six  months' 
duration  for  goods  of  both  sterling 
and  non-sterling  origin. 

During  the  present  period,  licences 
for  the  importation  of  wallpaper  under 
TarifT  Item  334(0)  (2)  from  non-sterl- 
ing countries  will  be  issued  on  the 
basis  of  100  per  cent  of  imports  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1939. 

A  relaxation  of  the  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  motor-car  chassis  has 
also  been  announced  for  the  current 
licensing  period.  The  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  relaxation  is  to  give  Aus- 
tralian assemblers  of  motor  cars  from 
chassis  imported  from  countries  outside 


as  well  as  within  the  sterling  area  an 
()()p()rtunity  to  negotiate  now  for  the 
purchase  of  the  limited  number  of  car 
chassis  expected  to  be  available  for 
export  there,  and  it  has  been  decided 
that:  — 

1.  Between  now  and  December  31, 
where  importation  is  conditional  upon 
the  prior  grant  of  a  licence  authorizing 
the  importation,  import  licences  will 
be  granted  to  importers  for  such  quan- 
tities of  car  chassis  as  they  can  arrange 
with  overseas  suppliers  to  sell  to  them 
for  export  to  Australia  on  or  before 
June  30,  1946. 

2.  AVhere  it  is  found  that  import  con- 
trol of  other  components  of  motor  cars 
is  an  obstacle  to  an  assembler  in  Aus- 
tralia turning  the  chassis  into  a  finished 
car,  import  licences  will  be  granted 
for  the  additional  components.  Licences 
issued  between  now  and  December  31 
for  these  additional  components  will 
be  valid  for  components  exported  to 
Austraha  before  June  30,  1946. 

Newfoundland 

DUTY  REDUCED  ON  TIN  CANS  AND 
INSECTICIDES 

Effective  July  6,  1945,  the  New- 
foundland duty  on  cans'  made  of  tin 
or  other  metal  for  putting  up  hermeti- 
cally sealed  goods  was  reduced  from  55 
per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  apphcable  to  all  countries. 

A  reduction  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  the  duty  on  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides for  cattle  and  sheep  and  on  spray- 
ing apparatus  also  became  effective  on 
July  31.  These  items  are  now  free  of 
duty  when  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  dutiable  at  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  from  all  other  countries. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
mail  services  and  postal  rates  from 
Canafla:  — 

Sample  post  to  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  Luxembourg,  and 
Norv/ay. 

The  service  for  sample  post  to  the 
above-listed  countries  has  now  been 


restored.  The  normal  conditions  of 
mailing,  including  the  1-pound  weight 
limit,  will  apply. 

Air  mail  to  Bermuda,  British  West 
Indies,  and  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  air  mail  rates  to  Bermuda  and 
certain  countries  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  and  South  America  have 
been  reduced  and,  effective  Septem- 
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ber  1,  1945,  the  following  postage  rates 
will  apply: — 

Bermuda,  10  cents  each  quarter- 
ounce;  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Central  America, 
10  cents  each  quarter-ounce;  Ecuador, 
French  Guiana,  Netherlands  Guiana, 


Peru  and  Venezuela,  15  cents  each 
quarter-ounce;  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay, 
20  cents  each  quarter-ounce ;  Colombia, 
25  cents  each  quarter-ounce.  Registra- 
tion, if  desired,  is  additional  to  these 
rates. 


EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  BOLIVIA 


Since  a  number  of  changes  have 
occurred  in  Bolivian  exchange  regula- 
tions, Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian 
Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago,  has 
suppUed  the  following  review  under 
date  July  10.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, he  points  out  that  the  regulations 
are  continually  being  modified  by  laws, 
decrees,  government  resolutions,  and 
advices  to  the  banks  from  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

Bolivian  banks  (including  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  Banco  Agricola  and  Com- 
mercial banks)  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  exchange  covering  the  importation. 
oi  the  following:  articles  made  of  silver 
and  gold,  chandeliers,  perfumes,  lamps, 
jewellery  (both  imitation  and  real), 
liquors  in  general  and  soft  drinks, 
articles  manufactured  of  leather  (ex- 
cept when  for  industrial  use),  mats, 
carpets  and  runners  oi  woollen  or  mixed 
materials,  fur  coats,  cosmetics,  face 
powders  and  toilet  articles  in  general, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  fountain  pens  and 
pencils,  vermicelli^  biscuits,  caramels, 
candies,  chewing  gum  and  similar 
products,  wooden  toys,  wooden  furni- 
ture, hatters'  blocks  for  woollen  and 
top-hats,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  glass- 
ware (excluding  window  glass  and  mir- 
rors). The  foregoing  list  was  that  in 
effect  on  July  5  of  this  year,  but  as 
indicated  above,  it  is  subject  to  modi- 
fication without  previous  advice. 

EXCHANGE  SALES  BY  MINING  BANK 

The  only  bank  authorized  to  sell  ex- 
change for  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paragraph  is  the  Mining  Bank 
of  Bolivia  (Banco  Minero  de  Bolivia), 
which  issues  its  owm  cheques  in  foreign 
currency  for  a  value  equivalent  to  the 
gold  which  it  purchases  from  miners  or 
the  public.  The  latter  sell  their  cheques 


to  importers,  who  undertake  to  import 
the  above-mentioned  articles  at  the 
selling  rate  agreed  upon  in  each  case 
between  the  seller  of  the  gold  to  the 
Mining  Bank  and  the  importer.  The 
rate  varies  'between  bolivianos  55.00 
and  bolivianos  60.00  per  United  States 
dollar. 

The  importation  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned above,  although  not  prohibited, 
is  naturally  restricted  to  the  amount 
available  arising  from  the  cheques 
issued  by  the  Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia 
in  payment  for  its  gold  purchases. 
Banks  are  not  permitted  to  open  credits 
covering  the  importation  of  these  goods. 

IRREVOCABLE  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Although  a  general  import  licence 
system,  as  such,  is  not  in  force,  banks 
may  not  open  irrevocable  letters  of 
credit  in  favour  of  foreign  exporters,  in 
payment  of  importations,  until  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  from  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  Similarly,  banks 
cannot  sell  exchange  covering  the  im- 
portation of  goods  that  have  not  arrived 
at  a  Bolivian  custom  house  or  at  the 
port  of  entry,  without  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  having  given  its  authorization. 
In  such  cases  cheques  must  be  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  foreign  exporter. 
(The  foregoing  does  not  refer  to  the 
goods  itemized  above). 

Although  exporters  are  permitted  to 
import  without  restriction,  they  must 
use  their  own  exchange,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  purchase  exchange  from 
the  banks,  except  in  the  problematical 
case  wherein  an  exporter  may  have 
obtained  exchange  from  the  Central 
Bank  of  Bolivia,  on  the  ground  that 
the  outstanding  balance  after  his  ob- 
ligatory sale  of  exchange  is  insufficient 
for  his  requirements. 
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PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

Limited  amounts  of  exchange  are 
made  available  for  certain  purposes 
such  as  the  following: — 

(a)  Invalids  and  students  intending 
to  leave  the  country  may  pur- 
chase a  very  limited  amount  of 
exchange  from  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia  without  the  payment 
of  the  tax  of  20  per  cent. 

(6)  On  authorization  from  the  Min- 
istr}'  of  Finance,  the  Central 
Bank  of  Bolivia  may  sell  ex- 
change for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  foreign  technicians  and 
for  certain  cultural  and  sporting 
purposes.  The  tax  of  20  per  cent 
may  or  may  not  be  exacted. 

(c)  Others  who  may  require  ex- 
change for  private  purposes  are 
required  to  pay  the  tax  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  small  amount 
which  they  may  be  permitted  to 
purchase  from  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia. 

EXPORT  OF  CAPITAL 

Except  in  cases  where  an  agreement 
has  been  entered  into,  the  sale  of  ex- 
change by  the  banks  is  prohibited  when 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
export  of  capital  or  profits.  The  Boli- 
vian authorities  have  interpreted  the 
export  of  capital  to  be  understood  as 
any  operation  not  covered  by  the  pur- 
poses indicated  with,  reference  to  in- 
valids and  students,  salaries  for  tech- 
nicians, or  "other  persons"  mentioned 
above.  Similarly,  exceptions  are  made 
in  connection  with  the  public  utilities 
such  as  railw^ays,  power  and  light  com- 
panies, cable  and  radio  companies,  and 
the  occasional  sale  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  premiums  on  fire  insur- 
ance policies.  It  also  covers  imported 
goods  for  which  no  custom  house  entry 
is  available. 

EXCFIANGE  QUOTAS  FOR  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  public  utilities,  such  as  the  rail- 
ways and  power  and  light  companies, 
are  granted  exchange  quotas  from  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  to  cover  their 
imports  and  services  for  commitments 
abroad.  On  occasion  they  receive 
extraordinary  quotas  but  their  general 


position  is  one  of  uncertainty.  Simi- 
larly, the  cable  and  radio  firms  are 
occasionally  granted  permission  to  pur- 
chase exchange  from  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia  to  cover  costs  of  the  re- 
transmission of  their  messages  abroad. 

Unless  the  Ministry  of  Finance  gives 
special  authorization  anyone  wishing 
to  convert  his  own  funds  abroad  for 
bank  or  travellers'  cheques  in  the  same 
or  other  foreign  currency  is  required 
to  pay  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  in  Bolivian 
currency,  and  even  though  this  tax  is 
paid,  authorization  must  first  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
cover  the  operation  whenever  the 
amount  is  in  excess  of  US  $100.00. 

Exporters  arc  exempted  from  this 
tax  when  the  oi)eration  occurs  in  their 
normal  business  transactions  and  simi- 
larly cheques  of  foreign  diplomats,  who 
sell  part  of  their  exchange  for  Bolivian 
currency,  are  also  exempted  from  pay- 
ment of  the  20  per  cent  tax. 

INTERNAL  TRANSACTIONS 

If  any  transaction  is  carried  out 
internally  in  Bolivia  it  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  Bolivian  currency,  being 
declared  illegal  otherwise.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions  to  this,  for  example, 
payments  made  by  miners  to  railways 
and  power  companies,  and  in  cases 
where  salaries  are  permitted  to  be  paid 
in  foreign  currency  to  technicians. 
Anyone  in  receipt  of  commissions, 
rentals,  etc.,  in  foreign  currency  must 
hand  over  a  part  to  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia. 

It  is  illegal  to  effect  any  exchange 
transaction  other  than  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  banks,  although 
any  person  or  firm  may  use  his  or  its 
own  exchange  held  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  importing  goods  of  any  kind. 

SALES  OF  EXCHANGE  BY  EXPORTERS 

Bolivian  exporters  of  minerals,  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  goods  are 
by  law  required  to  sell  the  exchange 
arising  from  sales  to  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia,  receiving  Bolivian  currency 
in  exchange  for  a  percentage  of  the 
value  and  the  remainder  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. The  percentage  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  product. 
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Exporters  of  tin  and  agricultural 
products  must  sell  any  surplus  (fol- 
lowing the  obligatory  sale  mentioned 
in  the  previous  paragraph)  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Bolivia.  Other  exporters 
are  permitted  to  sell  their  surpluses  to 
any  bank  but  all  must  account  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  indicating  the 
method  in  which  exchange  surpluses 
have  been  invested  which  have  not  been 
sold  to  local  banks.  Private  persons 
are  permitted  to  sell  their  exchange  to 
any  bank. 

No  Bolivian  bank  sells  exchange  for 
premiums  on  life  insurance  policies. 
However,  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia 
occasionally  sells  exchange  so  that 
})remiums  may  be  paid  on  fire  insur- 
ance policies,  provided  the  person  or 
firm  insured  undertakes  to  sell  to  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  the  amount 
payable  in  case  of  fire. 

PURCHASES  OF  EXCHANGE  BY  IMPORTERS 

Importers,  when  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing exchange  for  payment  of  goods  the 
importation  of  which  is  not  prohibited, 
are  required  to  prove  that  their  taxes 
arc  up  to  date;  that  the  Government 
has  no  action  pending  against  the  appli- 
cant; that  the  goods  covered  by  pre- 
vious exchange  purchases  have  been 
duly  imported,  and  the  importer  is 
required  to  pay  his  own  cheque  in  Boli- 
vian currency.  He  is  not  permitted  to 
pay  in  cash  or  with  a  cheque  from  any 
other  firm. 

Importers  of  many  important  lines 
of  goods,  the  larger  importers  and  prac- 
tically all  manufacturer's  are  required 
to  purchase  their  exchange  from  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia.  Agriculturists 
and  certain  other  manufacturers  are 
required  to  effect  their  purchases  of 
exchange  from  the  Agricultural  Bank 
of  Bolivia  (Banco  Agricola),  while 
small  miners  purchase  their  require- 
ments from  the  Mining  Bank  of  Boli- 
via (Banco  Minero).  Commercial 
banks  are  permitted  to  sell  exchange  to 
the  sm.aller  merchants  and  to  some  of 
the  larger  dealers. 

Cheques  or  similar  instruments 
drawn  in  foreign  currency  on  Bolivian 
banks  by  foreign  banks,  who  in  practice 
reimburse  the  Bolivian  banks  by  credit- 


ing their  accounts  in  foreign  currency, 
must  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  in 
Bolivian  currency. 

Goods  w^hich  have  been  withdrawn 
from  a  Bolivian  customs  house  may  be 
paid  for  by  the  banks  sending  the  pay- 
ment directly  to  their  foreign  corres- 
pondents in  favour  of  the  exporter, 
i3ut  the  banks  are  not  permitted  to  sell 
cheques  for  that  purpose. 

Banks  are  not  permitted  to  transfer 
a  collection  of  a  Bolivian  importer  to 
another  Bolivian  importer  unless 
authorization  has  first  been  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  They 
may,  however,  within  the  restrictions 
mentioned  above,  sell  exchange  for 
documentary  collections.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  re-export  goods  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country,  once  they  may  have  arrived 
at  the  port  of  entry  or  a  Bolivian  cus- 
toms house,  without  authorization  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Goods  which 
remain  in  the  port  of  entry  for  a  period 
of  a  year  or  more,  or  in  a  Bolivian  cus- 
toms house  for  a  period  of  over  four 
months,  and  parcel-post  packages  which 
remain  in  a  Bolivian  post  office  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  four  months  are 
auctioned  for  the  account  of  the  Boli- 
vian Government,  which  retains  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  sale.  It  is  not 
possible  to  insure  goods  in  Bolivia, 
which  remain  in  ports  of  entry  or  in 
Bolivian  customs  houses  awaiting  pay- 
ment of  the  corresponding  collection. 

Unless  authorization  is  obtained  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Bolivian 
banks  cannot  give  effect  to  credits 
opened  by  foreign  banks  in  favour  of 
Bolivian  exporters  covering  the  export 
of  minerals  or  other  products. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Banks  purchase  United  States  dollars 
at  bolivianos  42.00  per  United  States 
dollar  and  sell  them  at  bolivianos  42.42, 
paying  the  Bolivian  Government  part 
of  the  profit  obtained  as  a  royalty. 
Imposts  and  stamp  taxes  on  sales  car- 
ried out  by  the  banks  amount  to  boli- 
vianos 0.85  for  every  bolivianos  100.00 
for  goods  and  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated above.  When  exchange  is  sold 
for  payment  of  salaries,  certain  pri- 
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vate  needs,  or  for  exaraple  the  pur- 
chase of  travellers'  cheques  when  auth- 
orization is  given,  the  tax  of  20  per  cent 
is  also  paj^able. 

Reports  at  present  indicate  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  supply  of 
foreign  exchange  available  in  Bolivian 
banks  but  the  policy  of  the  authorities 
appears  to  be  to  limit  its  sales  in  order 
to  conserve  its  position  during  the  post- 
war period. 

Within  the  restrictions  mentioned 
above,  banks  are  permitted  to  sell  ex- 
change freely  for  foreign  collections 


received  by  other  local  banks,  but  they 
must  draw  the  corresponding  cheque 
in  foreign  currency  to  the  order  of  the 
client  abroad,  and  not  to  the  order  of 
the  local  bank  which  has  the  collection. 

Foreign,  exporters  are  not  recom- 
mended to  authorize  banks  in  Bolivia 
to  accept  a  provisional  deposit  in  Boli- 
vian currency,  against  delivery  of  docu- 
ments covered  by  a  foreign  currency 
collection,  as,  in  many  cases,  the  Boli- 
vian importer  does  not  interest  himself 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  exchange 
for  payment  of  the  collection. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  20,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  20,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday.  August  13,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:  — 


Nominal 

N^ominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Officia 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rj 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  20 

A  QC\R 
4:  .  OOD 

n  V 1  n  or 

J-»  L4  V  111^ 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

,  Dollar 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3| 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.9575 

.0575 

British  Guiana  .  . 

Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6230 

.6230 

4.8666 

Bid 

.  4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt   Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

Xew  Zealand 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.59^0 
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C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  -co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territor}^,   New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conhnt/eti 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office — Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attac'he,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail— Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.   Address  for  letters— Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1 
13th  Floor.  * 
Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House 
Shortland  Street.  ' 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway  14  Berkeley  Street 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Tf^rritory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Co^ic/wc/et^ 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes_  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd^  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  "B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3,50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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TRADING  CONDITIONS  WITH  SCANDINAVIA 
AND  FINLAND 

By  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary  to  Norv)ay,  Canadiaii  Legation 
to  the  Allied  Governments  in  London 


With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  interest  expressed  in  both  govern- 
ment and  commercial  circles  in  the 
question  of  re-opening  trade.  A  number 
of  queries  have  been  received  concern- 
ing the  northern  European  countries 
and  in  this  report  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  assess  the  situation  so  that 
some  guidance  may  be  given  to  inter- 
ested Canadian  exporters. 

This  area  is  one  of  particular  interest 
in  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  economic 
warfare,  three  distinct  types  of  coun- 
tries are  concerned.  'They  are:  (a) 
liberated  countries  (i.e.  Denmark  and 
Norway) ;  (6)  wartime  neutral  coun- 
tries (i.e.  Sweden) ;  and  (c)  former 
enemy  countries  (i.e.  Finland). 

While  the  situation,  more  than  two 
and  a  half  months  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Germany,  is  still  in  many 
regards  confused  and  in  others  is  con- 
tinually changing,  several  definite  lines 
of  procedure  have  been  worked  out  by 
Great  Britain  with  these  countries 
which  might  well  be  taken  as  a  pattern. 
It  must  at  all  times  be  remembered  that 
changes  take  place  continually  and  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  recommendations 
can  be  considered  as  either  final  or 
categorical. 

In  order  that  the  main  differences 
may  be  noted,  in  so  far  as  the  three 
types  of  countries  are  concerned,  each 
is  dealt  with  separately.  Further,  while 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in 
the  situations  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
on  account  of  many  divergences 
(mainly  economic  and  financial),  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  discuss 
each  individually. 


Denmark 

The  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  is 
under  strict  government  control.  Soon 
after  the  liberation  of  the  country  on 
May  8  last  and  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  AUied  Military  Govern- 
ment, a  strong  "caretaker"  government, 
led  by  Herr  Buhl,  who  had  been  in 
power  as  prime  minister  during  much 
of  the  occupation  period,  was  set  up. 
The  new  cabinet  consisted  of  the  main 
political  parties  of  the  country,  but  the 
non-political  Freedom  Movement  or 
Home  Front  was  predominant. 

GENERAL  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

Both  the  Allied  Military  Government 
and  the  newly  constituted  Danish 
Government  realized  almost  at  once 
that  the  country  had  been  little  affected 
by  war  ravages  and  destruction,  that 
agriculture  was  in  good  condition 
(although  not  nearly  equal  to  pre-war 
production  in  either  the  live-stock  or 
grain  spheres)  and  that  industry  gen- 
erally was  in  good  condition.  With 
adequate  supplies  of  coal  it  should  be 
well  able  to  get  back  to  a  nearly  normal 
l^roduction  basis  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
fuel,  feeding-stuffs  and  inland  trans- 
portation were  highly  essential  before 
industry  and  agriculture  could  resume 
more  normal  conditions,  and,  con- 
versely, that  if  they  were  not  forth- 
coming in  reasonable  volume  a  very 
serious  setback  would  ensue. 

PROGRESS  WITH  SHORTAGE  PROBLEMS 

The  Allied  Military  Government  has 
been    largely    concerned    with  these 
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shortage  problems  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ters of  security  and  rendering  harmless 
inimical  elements.  In  both  of  these 
endeavours  good  progress  has  been 
made.  Hence  it  is  expected  that  this 
branch  of  AMG  will  shortly  turn  over 
all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
the  Danish  Government,  with  which  it 
has  been  working  in  a  very  co-opera- 
tive manner.  During  the  past  two 
months  some  coal  and  coke,  fuel  oil 
and  feeding-stuffs  have  been  arranged 
for  and  have  either  arrived  or  are  en 
route.  Nevertheless,  much  greater  sup- 
plies of  these  items  are  essential  and 
the  Danish  Government  is  giving  very 
close  attention  to  these  matters. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
between  Denmark  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  shipments  of  butter,  bacon 
and  other  pork  products  to  the  latter 
country  and  a  number  of  ships  have 
reached  these  shores.  It  is  expected 
that  this  trade  will  increase  and  con- 
tinue on  a  regular  basis.  Britain  in 
turn  is  shipping  what  is  possible  (in 
view  of  her  many  commitments  on 
account  of  the  war  situation  and 
domestic  and  other  requirements)  to 
Denmark,  particularly  in  the  iron  and 
steel  categories,  but  as  yet  this  trade 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  trickle. 

RATIONING    OF  FOOD 

In  mid-June  Denmark  rationed  many 
items  of  food,  notably  fats,  to  the 
United  Kingdom  level,  thus  providing 
considerable  export  surplus.  A  number 
of  liberated  areas  of  Europe  will  benefit 
by  this  arrangement.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  Norway,  which  even  before 
the  German  capitulation  was  receiving 
through  underground  sources  in  Den- 
mark some  foodstuffs,  particularly  fats 
and  dairy  products.  These  shipments 
have  been  stepped  up  materially  within 
the  past  two  months  and  will  continue 
as  Norway  is  experiencing  a  very 
definite  food  shortage  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  build  up  some  stocks 
for  this  coming  winter,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  severe  from  the  food- 
supply  viewpoint. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES 

The  method  generally  employed  by 
Denmark  in  obtaining  supplies  from 
Britain  (other  than  those  which  have 
gone  into  the  country  through  the 
offices  of  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment) is  through  the  London  branch 
of  a  well-known  Danish  firm  of  world- 
wide connections.  This  is  a  temporary 
measure  only  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Danish 
Supply  Mission  in  London  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  the  hope  of  Danish 
officials  that  the  duties  of  this  mission 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  current  year 
as  they  have  programmed  for  a  six- 
months'  emergency  period  only,  antici- 
pating that  trade  generally  will  be 
sufficiently  free  at  the  beginning  of  1946 
to  enable  individual  traders  to  carry 
on  freely. 

All  items  which  enter  Denmark  are 
subject  to  import  controls  and  pur- 
chases made  are  at  the  request  of 
the  Danish  Ministry  of  Supply,  which 
may  apportion,  to  individual  firms  in 
accordance  with  requirements  based  on 
the  over-all  national  need.  For  sales 
by  Denmark,  direct  arrangements  are 
completed  by  the  Ministry  of  Supply, 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
similar  ministry  in  London. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  TRADERS 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  great 
handicap  to  traders  in  Denmark  and 
abroad  corresponding  with  one  another 
on  an  informatory  basis,  but  actual 
offers  and  acceptances  between  them 
are  still  restricted.  While  wartime 
censorship  is  not  entirely  lifted  between 
Great  .Britain  and  Denmark,  within 
the  scope  of  the  type  of  correspondence 
mentioned  there  appears  to  be  little 
difficulty.  Before  proceeding  too  far 
with  correspondence  with  Danish  firms, 
however,  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
the  Danish  market  should  be  thor- 
oughly informed  about  the  firms  with 
which  they  are  in  touch.  The  period 
of  the  war  has  changed  the  situation 
economically  and  otherwise  of  many 
firms  and,  therefore,  suitable  precau- 
tions should  be  taken. 
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EXCHANGE  RATE 

In  considering  post-war  trade  with 
Denmark  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  official  exchange  rate  for 
Danish  kroner  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
Ushed.  Denmark  is  undergoing  a  diffi- 
cult time  financially  and  it  is  requisite 
that  her  export  trade  be  built  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion. Consequently,  and  bearing  in 
mind  her  main  traditional  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  evident  that 
a  clearing  arrangement  is  being  sought. 
It  is  likely  that  a  rate  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  20  kroner  to  the 
pound  sterhng  will  be  arranged. 

Denmark  is  hopeful  that  a  similar 
financial  arrangement  to  that  made  by 
Britain  with  several  western  European 
countries  and  Sweden  will  result,  as  it 
is  evident  that  sterling  balances  will 
necessarily  accrue  in  London  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Danish  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  likely  to  exceed 
imports  from  that  country,  and  it  is 
considered  desirable  that  some  sterling 
may  be  available  for  use  in  other 
sterling  area  countries. 

The  establishment  of  an  exchange 
rate  and  some  financial  arrangement 
of  the  type  mentioned  will  place  trad- 
ing conditions  on  a  more  normal  basis; 
but  it  is  not  anticipated  that,  even  if 
such  an  agreement  were  made,  free 
trade,  so  desired  by  Denmark,  will  be 
possible  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 
many  supply  problems  which  are  likely 
to  continue  for  a  considerable  period. 

A  trade  mission,  headed  by  the 
Danish  foreign  minister,  reached  Lon- 
don recently  and  it  is  believed  in  in- 
formed quarters  that  a  trade-and- 
payments  or  clearing  agreement  will  be 
signed  very  shortly. 

Norway 

The  same  immediate  cro-operation  as 
existed  in  Denmark  between  the  Allied 
Military  Government  and  the  govern- 
ment established  there  within  a  few 
weeks  of  liberation,  has  been  marked 
in  Norway.  However,  the  economic 
and  security  problems  in  Norway  are 
far  greater  and  it  may  be  some  time, 
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therefore,  before  AMG  will  complete 
its  work.  One  of  the  great  problems 
is  the  large  number  of  displaced  per- 
sons in  the  country  and  the  disarma- 
ment of  some  400,000  Germans  and 
their  transportation  out  of  the  country. 

ADVANCE  WORK  OF  BUYING  MISSIONS 

During  the  war  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment in  exile  in  London,  through 
its  Ministry  of  Supply  and  Recon- 
struction, maintained  buying  missions 
in  London,  Stockholm  and  New  York. 
Each  of  these  missions  has  been  func- 
tioning for  some  time  and,  while  they 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  all  of 
their  requirements,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  essential  items  has  been  ob- 
tained. As  the  general  over-all  policy 
of  the  new  government  in  Norway  since 
liberation  (which  is.  dominantly  from 
the  Home  Front  movement)  is  one  of 
retrenchment,  and  as  the  country  was 
not  as  severely  damaged  as  was  con- 
sidered probable,  many  of  the  pro- 
grams which  were  incomplete  hitherto 
will  not  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 
Furthermore,  present  programs  are 
being  worked  out  on  a  six-month 
basis  only,  as  it  is  hoped  in  Norway 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  trade 
will  be  free  and,  subject  to  over-all 
financial  restrictions,  that  importers 
and  exporters  will  be  able  to  deal 
freely  with  respective  suppliers  and 
buyers  abroad. 

Military  refief  arranged  by  the 
Allied  Military  Government  (concerned 
largely  in  the  early  stages  since  liber- 
ation with  foodstuffs,  fuel  oil,  coal  and 
some  primary  products,  as  well  as 
manufactured  products  necessary  for 
initial  rehabilitation  and  re-establish- 
ment of  industry,  agriculture  and  the 
fisheries)  has  been  entering  the  country 
in  fair  volume.  These  aids  are  de- 
ducted from  programmed  requirements 
set  up  by  the  Norwegian  Government. 

PROGRAMMING  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

Industries,  importers  and  others 
estimate  their  requirements  on  a  six- 
month  basis.  These  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of 
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Supply  in  the  light  of  the  country's 
present  stringent  financial  situation. 
When  an  over-all  quota  is  decided 
upon,  experts  chosen  by  the  respective 
industries  and  employed  in  the  several 
buying  missions  abroad  endeavour  to 
procure  it. 

In  Great  Britain  procurement  is  car- 
ried out  almost  entirely  through  the 
British  Ministry  of  Supply.  In  Sweden 
arrangements  are  made  mainly  with 
individual  producers,  but  their  produc- 
tion for  export,  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  largely  subject  to  export 
controls.  In  the  United  States  fre- 
quently the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration is  helpful  in  obtaining 
sources  of  supply  for  the  buying  mis- 
sion, but  generally  its  members  deal 
directly  with  producers,  as  is  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Only  those 
items  which  are  included  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Government's  over-all  pro- 
grammed requirements  may  be  pur- 
chased by  these  missions.  As  in  the 
case  of  Denmark  and  other  hberated 
countries,  allocations  must  be  sought 
through  the  Combined  Boards  for  those 
items  in  short  world  supply. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

With  trade  still  on  a  government 
level  and  with  no  payments  or  clearing 
agreement  reached,  Norway  has  been 
making  her  purchases  against  large 
credits  advanced  by  Sweden,  sterling 
balances  which  have  been  growing 
steadily  in  London  from  shipping  re- 
turns and  similar  deposits  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  present  experts 
of  the  Bank  of  Norway  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Ministry  of  Finance  are  en- 
.deavouring  to  arrange  a  clearing  or 
payments  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  It  is  anticipated  that  for  a 
time  exports  to  Britain  will  exceed 
imports  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
present  large  sterling  balances  held  by 
Norway  in  London,  will  place  her  in  a 
creditor  position.  Consequently,  efforts 
to  utihze  sterling  within  the  sterhng 
area,  or  even  without  that  area,  are 
anticipated  and  some  agreement  along 
those  lines  will  probably  be  reached. 


BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence  of  an  informative 
character  only  is  permitted  between 
firms  in  Norway  and  abroad.  As  prin- 
cipals probably  wish  to  communicate 
with  their  former  connections,  ex- 
cept when  specific  offers  and  accept- 
ances are  involved,  this  method  is 
apparently  being  carried  out  to  a 
wide  extent.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  security 
will  not  be  completed  for  some  months 
at  least,  a  careful  examination  should 
be  arranged  for  before  matters  reach 
a  finahzing  position.  This  will  not  be 
possible  in  any  case  until  definite 
exchange  rates  are  estabfished  by  clear- 
ing or  transfer  agreements  between 
Norway  and  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and,  perhaps,  other  countries. 

Sweden 

During  the  period  of  hostilities  trade 
between  Sweden  and  the  Allied 
countries  was  strictly  controlled  under 
blockade  and  similar  restrictions.  A 
few  items,  whose  numbers  increased  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  were 
admitted  from  abroad  under  various 
conditions.  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  the  great  need  for  many 
items  produced  by  Sweden  and  the 
natural  desire  of  that  country  to  import 
again  on  a  wide  scale  from  Allied  and 
other  countries,  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Allied  powers  have  been  greatly 
relaxed. 

MONETARY  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  clearing  or  monetary  agreement 
was  completed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden  which  primarily  stabilized 
the  value  of  the  Swedish  krona  at  the 
rate  of  16-90  kroner  to  the  pound 
sterling.  Each'  country  may  hold  the 
currency  of  the  other  without  limit, 
but  while  the  agreement  is  for  five 
years  it  may  be  denounced  with  three 
months'  notice.  One  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  agreement  allows  Sweden 
to  use  sterling  balances  which  may 
accrue  in  London  for  purchases  in  other 
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countries  of  the  sterling  area  and  even 
outside,  but  in  the  latter  regard  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  subject  to 
negotiation  in  each  case,  as  a  mul- 
tilateral problem  would  arise  which 
would  have  to  be  clarified  in  each 
instance.  Great  Britain  is  given  the 
same  rights  with  respect  to  holdings  of 
Swedish  kroner. 

ANGLO-SWEDISH  TRADE 

At  the  present  time,  in  view  of  recon- 
struction programs  in  Great  Britain, 
suppHes  of  such  main  items  as  timber, 
pulp  and  paperboard  are  beginning  to 
flow  from  Sweden  to  Britain;  but  trade 
in  the  opposite  direction  is  yet  small, 
since  coal,  the  main  item  desired  by 
Sweden,  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  British  manu- 
facturers of  various  products  which  are 
needed  by  Sweden  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  export  in  any  volume. 

The  procedure  for  effecting  this  trade 
is  divided  into  three  classifications:  for 
commodities  in  free  supply  in  Britain 
for  which  export  permits  are  not  re- 
quired Swedish  importers  are  in  direct 
contact  with  exporters  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  for  commodities  in  short 
supply  in  Britain  but  not  subject  to 
Combined  Board  action  an  export  per- 
mit is  requisite  and  exporters  and 
importers  are  in  direct  touch  with  each 
other  in  these  cases;  for  items  in  world 
short  supply  and  under  allocation  by 
the  Combined  Boards  arrangements 
must  be  made  through  government 
channels. 

Items  in  short  supply  in  Britain, 
falling  within  the  second  group  of  com- 
modities referred  to,  are  almost  daily 
being  removed  from  the  export  permit 
list  and  trade  is  showing  much  greater 
freedom  than  even  a  month  ago.  How- 
ever, the  volume  of  business  with 
Sweden  is  still  small  and  it  is  expected 
that  Swedish  exports  to  Britain  will 
far  exceed  Swedish  imports  from  the 
latter  country  for  some  time,  which  will 
result  in  fairly  large  sterhng  balances 
being  held  in  London.  This  is  well 
understood  by  both  countries  and,  un- 
less   inordinately    large    figures  are 
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reached  within  the  period  of  the  mone- 
tary agreement,  no  concern  is  likely 
to  be  caused,  since  it  is  felt  that,  as 
controls  are  lifted  and  labour  in  Britain 
becomes  more  plentiful  than  can  be 
envisaged  for  some  time  yet,  the  volume 
of  trade  from  Britain  to  Sweden  will 
greatly  increase  and  reduce  Sweden's 
credit  position  in  London. 

IMPORT  CONTROL 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  com- 
municating with  former  agents  or  im- 
porters in  Sweden  may  do  so  under 
present  arrangements.  Correspondence 
of  a  commercial  nature  is  free,  subject 
only  to  ordinary  censorship  and  security 
regulations.  Sweden,  however,  main- 
tains some  control  over  imports  and 
in  addition  to  export  permits  which 
may  be  required  in  Canada,  import 
permits  are  generally  required  by 
Swedish  authorities  before  goods  may 
be  shipped  to  that  country.  One 
restriction  on  this  trade  is  that  shipping 
is  unavailable.  Swedish  ships  are  in 
the  world  shipping  pool  and  only 
limited  allocations  from  North  America 
are  being  made  as  yet. 

Finland 

In  Britain,  trade  with  Finland,  an 
ex-enemy  country,  is  subject  to  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and 
ordinary  trade  is  not  allowed.  How- 
ever, it  is  considered  that  the  position 
of  Finland  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  other  Axis  countries  and  accord- 
ingly some  sympathetic  consideration 
has  been  given  to  her  to  recommence 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  along 
certain  lines. 

POSITION  IN  TRADING  WITH  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Recently  a  Finnish  Trade  Mission 
visited  London,  at  which  time  plans 
were  made  for  the  shipment  of  certain 
lumber,  pulp-wood  and  paper,  all  of 
which  is  greatly  needed  for  Britain's 
reconstruction  program.  Finland  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  a  number 
of  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
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but  as  most  of  these  are  in  extremely 
short  supply,  it  would  not  appear  that 
much  reciprocal  trade  can  be  antici- 
pated for  some  time.  A  monetary  or 
payments  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
entered  into,  but  it  would  appear  likely 
that  the  credits  which  Finnish  ship- 
ments to  Britain  are  building  up  in 
London  will  be  offset  by  such  shipments 
as  Britain  can  make,  with  any  balances 
subject  to  further  negotiation.  Certain 
problems  in  connection  with  pre-war 
debts  to  Britain  owed  by  Finland, 
which  are  still  to  be  resolved,  also  arise 
in  this  connection. 

TRADE  CONFINED  TO  GOVERNMENT 
CHANNELS 

All  of  this  trading  is  being  done 
through  government  channels.  The 
Ministry  of  Supply  in  Britain  arranges 
with  exporters  to  provide  supplies  for 
Finland  and,  conversely,  the  Finnish 
Ministry  of  Supply  arranges  shipments 
to  Britain. 

No  correspondence  other  than  of  a 
most  elementary  informative  character 


is  allowed  to  be  entered  into  between 
importers  and  exporters  of  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  anticipated  that  some  months 
at  least  will  elapse  before  the  political 
position  of  Finland  is  clear  and,  until 
a  decision  in  that  regard  is  made, 
trade  will  continue  on  the  present 
basis.  Finland  economically  is  in  a 
very  difficult  position  on  account  of 
reparations,  and  while  Britain  is  sym- 
pathetic towards  placing  the  repubhc 
in  the  position  of  an  ex-enemy  which, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  has  put  it,  "has 
worked  its  passage",  nevertheless,  no 
very  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
major  Allies  to  arrange  for  free  trade 
with  Finland  can  be  anticipated  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Trade  circles  in  London  are  of  the 
opinion,  therefore,  that  until  the  poli- 
tical position  is  clarified  trade  on  an 
individual  basis  as  between  buyer  and 
seller  will  not  be  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, hope  is  expressed,  in  both  trade 
and  official  circles,  that  such  trade  may 
be  in  effect  within  a  period  of  a  few 
months. 


AUSTRALIAN  HOUSING  PLANS 

By  K.  F.  Noble,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 


The  Commonwealth  Government, 
following  the  presentation  of  a  report 
by  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
on  Housing,  has  adopted  plans  for  the 
erection  of  24,000  houses  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1946,  with  a  further 
50,000  to  be  erected  in  the  following 
year. 

In  the  past  the  rate  of  construction 
of  approximately  4,500  houses  a  year 
was  far  below  the  quota  of  12,000  per 
year,  established  by  the  Government, 
and  the  following  scheme  has  now  been 
drawn  up:  — 

1.  A  quota  of  1,850  houses  to  be 
built  by  state  housing  authorities  in  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1945,  with  the 
issue  of  permits  by  the  Department  of 
War  Organization  of  Industry  to  pri- 
vate persons  covering  an  equal  number 
— in  all,  a  rate  of  14,800  houses  per 
annum. 


2.  An  increase  of  the  rate  of  house 
construction  from  the  present  level,  the 
total  objective  for  1946-47  being  50,000 
houses. 

3.  A  specific  program  providing  for 
the  erection  of  24,000  houses  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  with 
quarterly  quotas  increasing  progres- 
sivety.  Half  of  each  quarter's  quota  is 
to  be  allotted  to  the  state  housing 
authorities. 

In  a  recent  report  the  Common- 
wealth Housing  Commission  sets  as  a 
target  for  the  next  ten  years  700,000 
to  800,000  houses.  This  will  mean  that 
the  housing  industry,  which  has  in  the 
past  never  built  more  than  40,000 
houses  annually,  will  have  to  build 
from  70,000  to  80,000  per  year.  Man- 
power difficulties  are  expected,  as  the 
number  of  workers  at  present  available 
will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  extra 
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volume  of  work.  It  is  considered  pos- 
sible that  Australia  will  follow  the 
British  policy,  which  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  building  manpower  of  25  per 
cent.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  workers  will  be  introduced 
into  the  trade,  owing  to  the  possibility 
of  industrial  friction  and  the  problems 
of  ultimate  employment  after  the  initial 
high  rate  of  construction  has  passed. 

The  solution  is  believed  to  lie  in 
mass  production  and  assembly  of  pre- 
fabricated parts.  For  research  into  the 
most  practicable  means  of  such  pre- 
fabrication,  and  for  the  exploration  of 
problems  of  design,  construction,  per- 
formance and  equipment,  the  Common- 
wealth Experimental  Building  Station 
has  been  formed,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research. 

Investigations  are  being  made  into 
the  use  of  concrete  as  a  building 
material  to  replace  bricks  for  rapid 
construction  of  a  solid  type  of  house, 


while  early  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  building  of  test  houses,  to  keep 
records  of  indoor  or  outdoor  tempera- 
tures, to  judge  the  effect  of  conditions 
on  various  materials,  and  to  find  the 
most  expedient  way  of  ensuring  that 
houses  retain  warmth  in  winter  and 
shut  it  out  in  summer. 

Prefabrication  will  be  confined  to  the 
production  of  parts  such  as  doors,  door 
frames,  windows,  kitchen  and  bathroom  * 
fittings,  plumbing  accessories,  parti- 
tions, floors,  cupboards,  and  perhaps 
roofs,  even  though  such  standardiza- 
tion may  limit  the  degree  of  individual- 
ity of  the  homes  offered  to  the  house- 
holder. Offsetting  this,  however,  is  the 
possibility  of  introducing  hot-water 
systems  and  refrigeration  into  the  low- 
priced  house  through  standardization  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  parts.  Other 
appliances,  including  clothes-  and  dish- 
washing machines,  ironing-machines, 
etc.,  must  still  be  regarded  as  luxuries, 
or  at  least  non-standard  equipment. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

AUSTRALIAN    WOOL    CHEQUE  ' 

The  wool  cheque  for  the  1945  season, 
which  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  1945, 
is  £62,602,408,  or  £11,275,946  less  than 
for  the  previous  year.  The  payment  of 
the  flat  rate  adjustment  to  growers  will 
be  12-5  per  cent  (the  highest  yet  made) 
involving  £6,527,317,  to  be  paid  to 
suppliers  of  participating  wools  through 
approved  wool-selling  brokers  on  July 
31,  1944.  Appraised  values  were 
£56,075,091,  and  the  12-5  per  cent 
adjustment  brings  the  total  distribution 
for  the  season  to  £62.602,408.  The  clip 
fell  bv  483,435  bales  to  3,123,112  bales 
(or  by  167.165.227  pounds  to  931.083,- 
123  pounds).  During  the  1942-43  sea- 
son the  purchase  price  was  increased 
by  15  per  cent. 

Despite  the  widespread  drought 
throughout  the  principal  wool-growing 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  output  is 
still  at  a   high    level,  although  the 
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standard  of  the  1944-45  clip  has  suf- 
fered from  the  adverse  seasonal  con- 
ditions. 

AUSTRALIAN  LEASE-LEND  FIGURES 

From  April,  1942,  to  March,  1945, 
Australian  expenditure  on  reciprocal 
lease-lend  supplies  for  United  States 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific  was 
£245,000,000,  made  up  as  follows: 
provisions,  £61,800,000 ;  technical 
equipment,  motor  transport,  aircraft 
stores  and  maintenance,  £51,900,000; 
general  stores,  £40,700,000;  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  shipping 
services,  £46,300,000;  works,  £44,300,- 
000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
lease-lend  goods  received  in  Australia 
to  the  end  of  April,  1945,  amounts  to 
approximately  £312,000,000,  and  it  is 
also  understood  that  the  United  States 
Administration  intends  to  coiitinue 
lease-lend  until  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Japan. 
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Cuba 

PAPER  IMPORTS 

The  value  of  all  importations  of 
manufactures  of  paper  into  Cuba  for 
the  calendar  year  1944  totalled  $6,- 
486,622.  Of  this  figure,  $732,276  worth 
of  duty-free  newsprint  came  from 
Canada.  Spain  supplied  $31,706  of 
cigarette  paper,  while  Argentina  and 
•  Mexico  supplied  books,  magazines  and 
advertising  material  to  a  value  of 
$233,539.  The  remaining  imp'orts, 
valued  at  $5,487,101,  originated  in  the 
United  States. 

Newfoundland 

FREIGHT  RATES  REDUCED 

A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  freight 
rates  in  and  out  of  Newfoundland  be- 
came effective  on  July  15  following  a 
conference  between  officials  of  the 
Newfoundland  Railway  and  Associated 
Steamship  lines,  which  took  place  in 
Montreal  recently.  It  was  agreed  that 
all  freight  rates  from  North  Sydney, 
Montreal  and  Hahfax  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  10  per  cent  reduction,  plus 
the  elimination  of  the  former  cubic 
capacity  on  goods  where  cubic  capacity 
was  greater  than  weight.  Formerly  60 
per  cent  of  the  goods  were  charged 
freight  rates  on  cubic  capacity,  with 
the  result  that  a  total  reduction  of 
something  like  30  per  cent  will  be 
effected  on  freights  to  and  from  the 
mainland. 

COD  FISHERY 

The  inshore  cod  fishery  has  been 
excellent  in  some  sections,  particularly 
on  the  Avalon  and  Burin  peninsulas. 
Prospects  in  the  St.  Anthony,  Notre 
Dame  Bay  and  Bonavista  Bay  areas 
were  good  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  and  fair  amounts  were  obtained 
by  trapping.  There  are  large  quantities 
of  fish  in  deep  water,  but  there  is  a 
shortage  of  caplin  for  bait,  and  the 
trapping  season  is  over. 

SALMON  FISHERY 

The  salmon  fishery  in  Newfoundland 
this  season  was  much  below  average  in 
all  sections  of  the  Island.  Fair  catches 
were  secured  around  St.  John's  and 


vicinity  for  a  short  period  early  in  the 
season,  but  reports  from  other  sections 
of  the  coast  have  been  disappointing. 
The  salmon  fishery  on  the  Labrador 
coast  showed  some  improvement  over 
last  year,  although  it  was  consider- 
ably below  the  normal  catch. 

reduced  employment  in  the  st. 
John's  area 

There  has  been  a  falhng-off  in  the 
demand  for  unskilled  labour  in  St. 
John's  and  vicinity  in  recent  months. 
Work  on  the  waterfront  is  slowly  being 
reduced  to  pre-war  levels,  and  there 
has  been  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  as  compared 
with  the  years  1941  to  1944.  The  aver- 
age stevedore's  earnings  during  the 
boom  years  amounted  to  approximately 
$150  a  month,  and  more  than  1,000 
men  were  engaged  in  active  work, 
loading  and  unloading  steamships.  To- 
day, apart  from  those  seasonally 
engaged  in  unloading,  filletting,  freez- 
ing and  packing  fresh  fish,  the  number 
has  dropped  to  less  than  500,  including 
maintenance  men  and  those  working 
in  sheds. 

Palestine 

.  EQUIPMENT  requirements 

The  Palestine  insecticide  industry, 
after  five  years  of  meagre  importa- 
tions of  machinery  and  repairs,  is  in 
need  of  new  equipment.  There  is  a 
demand  for  mixing  tanks,  pumps, 
driers,  grinding  machinery,  packaging 
machinery,  and  related  equipment. 

There  is  no  local  production  of 
machinery  and  equipment  used  by  the 
insecticide  industry,  the  chief  sources  i 
of  supply  being  normally  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Since  Pales- 
tine is  in  the  sterling  area,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  this 
market  is  restricted  at  present  by  the 
limitation  of  dollar  exchange  for  the 
credit  of  Palestine. 

Uruguay 

POST-WAR  MARKET  FOR  CALCIUM 
CARBIDE 

There  is  an  estimated  market  for  i 
1,500,000  pounds  of  calcium  carbide  in 
Uruguay  during  the  first  year  following 
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the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  for 
1,300,000  pounds  in  the  second  year. 
Annual  consumption,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  averages  1,300,000  pounds. 
Sweden  was  the  principal  supplier, 


but  the  United  States  and  Canada  now 
lead.  It  is  expected  that  the  latter  two 
countries  will  share  the  market  during 
the  first  year  after  V-E  Day,  but  that 
Swedish  competition  will  return  during 
the  second  year. 


CHILEAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1944 


By  M.  J.  Vechsler^  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 
(Values  are  in  Chilean  pesos  of  6d.  gold) 


An  increase  in  value  for  both  exports 
and  imports  but  a  dechne  in  the  volume 
of  imports  as  compared  with  1943  is 
shown  in  the  preliminary  returns  cover- 
ing the  trade  of  Chile  for  the  calendar 
year  1944,  which  have  just  been  re- 
leased. 

Returns  are  not  yet  available  to 
permit  of  an  analysis  of  Canada's  trade 
with  Chile,  but  total  imports  from 
Canada  are  shown  as  valued  at  5,400,- 
000  pesos  as  compared  with  2,200,000 
pesos  in  1943,  and  the  volume  at  6,600 
metric  tons  as  against  1,500  metric 
tons.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  Chilean  statistical  re- 
turns covering  imports  and  exports 
from  Canada,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  direct  steamship  connection,  do 
not  convey  an  accurate  picture,  for  the 
record  of  much  of  the  trade  is  lost, 
being  credited  to  the  United  States, 
through  whose  ports  Canada's  exports 
and  imports  move. 

Total  Chilean  imports  in  1944  were 
valued  at  698,716,600  pesos  as  com- 
pared with  636,320,200  pesos  in  1943, 
and  the  value  of  exports  was  944,024,- 
000  pesos  as  against  867,247,000  pesos. 

Imports 

Returns  according  to  groups  show 
that  the  value  of  imports  increased  by 
62,400,000  pesos,  all  classifications 
being  affected  except  mining  products 
and  manufactured  tobaccos,  which 
showed  reductions. 

The  import  value  of  agricultural 
products  rose  from  63,200,000  pesos  in 
1943  to  85,000,000  pesos  in  1944,  owing 
to  larger  importations  of  vegetable 
foodstuffs^  raw  materials  of  vegetable 
origin  for  the  textile  industries,  and 


oleaginous  primary  materials  of  vege- 
table origin.  Imports  of  machinery, 
tools  and  implements  for  industrial  use 
increased  from  56,900,000  pesos  in  1943 
to  66,900,000  pesos  in  1944,  of  miscel- 
laneous from  68,500,000  pesos  to  77,- 
400,000  pesos,  and  of  products  for  the 
chemical  industries  from  82,700,000 
to  91,100,000  pesos.  Increases  were  re- 
corded also  for  bitumens,  resins, 
greases  and  industrial  oils,  and  drugs, 
medicines,  pharmaceutical  products  and 
perfumes.  In  the  textile  industry  there 
were  increases  in  imports  of  threads, 
sacl^s  and  wrappings.  Particularly 
noteworthy  were  the  heavier  imports 
for  the  metallurgical  industry  groups 
and  of  materials  and  articles  for  trans- 
port, which  increased  by  15-5  per  cent 
and  26-7  per  cent,  respectively. 

Exports 

There  was  an  increase  of  8-9  per 
cent,  or  76,800,000  pesos,  in  Chilean 
exports  in  1944  as  compared  with  the 
value  for  the  previous  year.  However, 
declines  were  recorded  for  exports  of 
products  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
those  belonging  to  the  chemical  in- 
dustries and  of  manufactured  tobaccos. 
All  other  groups  showed  increases, 
especially  mineral  products,  which  rose 
from  686,400,000  to  715,200,000  pesos. 
The  principal  items  involved  in  this 
increase  were  copper,  nitrates,  and 
iodine.  So  far  as  agricultural  products 
are  concerned,  the  increases  were  in 
exports  of  cereals,  legumes,  tubercles, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Imports  by  Countries 

Table  I  shows  imports  into  Chile 
by   countries   in   1944,    according  to 
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TABLE  1 


Chilean  Imports  by  Countries  of  Origin 


i^rgentina  .... 

Australia   

Brazil  

Canada  

Curasao  

Ecuador  

El  Salvador  . . . 

Spain   

United  States  , 
Great  Britain  , 

India   

Mexico   

Panama   

Peru  .  

Sweden   

Switzerland  .  .  . 
Other  countries 

Total   


1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

Thousands  of  Tons 

Millions  of  Pesos 

208. 1 

200  8 

108.9 

124. 1 

4. 1 

0 . 4 

29.2 

23.5 

62.9 

68.2 

1.5 

6.6 

2^2 

5.4 

20. '5 

19.9 

'6  A! 

1.8 

11.8 

17.4 

4.0 

7.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

1.1 

0.8 

0.4 

1.6 

2.8 

317.7 

519.8 

237.7 

310.1 

14.8 

16.1 

44.6 

45.7 

1.8 

3.1 

4.4 

4.7 

1.7 

1.6 

2.9 

4.2 

38.2 

78.0 

4.0 

6.2 

971.7 

649.8 

142.7 

120.1 

0.7 

8.6 

2.8 

8.8 

0.4 

0.2 

7.0 

5.9 

6.5 

9.0 

7.7 

7.1 

1,629.8 

1,555.4 

637.3 

723.4 

Chilean  returns,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1943.  It  will  be  noted  that 
imports  from  Canada  increased  from 
1,500  tons  to  6,600  tons  and  the  value 
of  such  importations  from  2,200,000 
Chilean  pesos  in  1943  to  5,400,000  pesos 
in  1944. 

The  discrepancy  between  Chilean 
and  Canadian  returns  is  apparent,  since 
Canadian  exports  of  newsprint  to  Chile 
are  known  to  have  amounted  alone  to 
between  9,000  and  10,000  tons,  but  in 
the  Chilean  statistics  a  great  many 
imports  from  Canada  are  credited  to 
the  United  States. 


The  dominant  position  held  by  the 
United  States  in  supplying  Chilean 
requirements  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
crease in  both  volume  and  value  of 
30-5  per  cent  in  1944  over  the  figures 
for  1943. 

Principal  Imports  into  Chile 

As  mentioned  previously,  detailed 
returns  are  not  yet  available  showing 
Canada's  trade  with  Chile. 

Tables  2  and  3  show  the  principal 
items  imported  into  and  exported  from 
Chile  respectively  in  1944. 


TABLE  2 


Principal  hnports  into  Chile  in  1944 


Oregon  pine  lumber 


Wool   

Fresh  fruits  other  than  bananas  

Tea   

Yerba  mate   

Oilseeds   

Butter   

Wheat  flour   

Cotton  threads  on  bobbins  or  combs  

Silk  thread   

Cotton  thread  for.  sewing,  bordering,  marking,  etc. 

Cotton  cloths,  crude   

Cotton  cloths,  white  

Cotton  cloths,  stamped,  dyed,  etc  

Woollen  fabrics,  up  to  250  grs.  per  sq.  metre  

Woollen  fabrics  over  250  grs.  per  sq.  metre  

Jute  bags  

Mineral  oil  for  industrial  uses  

Paraffin,  solid   

Tinplate  

Nail  wire  

Piping  and  tubing,  forged   

Plows   


Cu.  Metres 

Pesos 

3,073 

571,788 

Kilos 

1,097,604 

2,960,107 

1,880,471 

716,748 

2,835,987 

10,650,743 

7,336,778 

5,832,384 

23,562,531 

11,017,525 

2,046,792 

3,820,990 

4,357,943 

1,161,407 

2,104,805 

13,644,424 

521,322 

5,900,642 

642,062 

13,738,404 

439,720 

4,127,488 

242,447 

4,174,076 

915,056 

21,998,536 

46,942 

1,598,623 

191,731 

7,314,789 

6,151,638 

8,494,889 

15,113,859 

8,084,434 

4,958,046 

3,657,469 

4,620,574 

3,082,155 

15,672,183 

7,240,559 

5,973,030 

5,122,582 

173,114 

223,833 
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Kilos  Pesos 


Textile  machinery    668,151  1,376,659 

Machinery  and  apparatus,  not  specified   2,198,669  11,115,789 

Incandescent  lamps   173,483  1,999,215 

No. 

Automobiles,  not  specified    71  502,236 

Automobile  chassis                                                 .  473  2,759,901 

Live  cattle    124,555  32,763,121 

Sheep   767,809  5,874,049 

Pneumatic  tires    832,006  7,653,247 

Newsprint   11,039,514  5,868,210 

Quintals 

Calcium  carbide    422  27,368 

Wood-pulp    123,537  7,307,019 

Sugar    1,424,129  53,866,195 

Cement   338,718  4,560,076 


TABLE  3 

Principal  Exports  from  Chile  in  1944 

Kilos  Pesos 

Sulphur    6,568,662  1,401,751 

Lumber    25,081,315  7,703,565 

Furs    72,928  1,324,186 

Raw  wool    8,009,859  23,715,591 

Hides    3,271,401  7,078,979 

Offals    287,478  2,249,372 

Beeswax    129,704  547,927 

Honey   1,010,726  687,177 

Rice    27,729,690  18,923,768 

Oats    4,996,466  1,243,429 

Beans    19,934,195  10,924,757 

Chick  peas    1,929,269  2,133,058 

Dried  peas    6,763,661  3,235,132 

Lentils   8,244,033  4,814,153 

Onions    3,221,367  944,801 

Dried  peaches       360,913  436,435 

Nuts    1,935,179  4,240,431 

Apples   3,211,233  2,186,821 

Prunes    1,150,900  1,862,247 

Garlic   4,086,585  3,419,130 

Hemp  fibre    6,406,700  12,974,636 

Frozen  meats    51,717  204,989 

Canned  vegetables   441,131  501,684 

Malted  barley    188,449  12,683,352 

Litres 

Wines    3,939,454  7,927,874 

Tons 

Coal    46,315  1,571,113 


TRADE  OF  PALESTINE  IN  1943 


Figures  recently  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics,  Jerusalem,  show 
that  Palestine's  imports  in  1943  were 
valued  at  £P.27,202,900  as  compared 
with  £P.21. 375,222  in  1942,  and  exports 
at  £P.12,752,351  as  against  £P.8,676,- 
399.  This  release  is  the  first  giving 
detailed  trade  returns  for  the  two  years, 
only  partial  figures  having  hitherto 
been  pubhshed  for-  security  reasons. 
Military  and  N.A.A.F.I.  stores  are  not 
included  in  these  figures. 

Ptaw  materials  and  articles  mainly 
unmanufactured  accounted  for  £P.10,- 


860,611  of  the  total  value  of  1943  im- 
ports, with  seeds,  beans  and  nuts  for 
oils,  oils,  fats,  gums  and  resins  repre- 
senting £P.7,926,724  of  this  figure. 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco  was  the  second 
group  in  size  at  £P.9,985,284,  grain  and 
flour  being  recorded  at  £P.4,722,123; 
while  imports  of  articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured  were  valued  at 
£P.5,986,831.  Chief  items  in  this  latter 
group  were:  cotton  yarns  and  manufac- 
tures, £P. 1,476,044;  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes  and  colours,  £P.865,178;  aircraft, 
ships   and   vehicles,  £P.412,442;  ma- 
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chinery,  £P.335,381 ;  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  £P.317,393;  silk 
yarn,  artificial  silk  yarn  and  manufac- 
tures, £P.295,914. 

Imports  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  in  1943  showed  a  decline 
as  compared  with  1942  when  they  were 
valued  at  £P.8,867,662 ;  those  of  raw 
materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured were  more  than  double  the 
1942  figure  of  £P.5,111,259,  due  princi- 
pally to  a  sharp  rise  in  oil  imports; 
and  those  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco 
showed  a  rise  from  £P. 7,067.835  in 
1942. 

As  regards  exports,  increases  were 
recorded  over  1942  in  all  commodity 
groups.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured  were  valued  at  £P.8,229,- 
285  as  against  £P. 6, 195,607,  the  leading 
items  in  value  being  manufactured  oils, 
fats  and  waxes;  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes 
and  colours;  apparel;  and  leather  and 
manufactures  thereof.  Exports  of  raw 
materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured were  valued  at  £P.3,722,009 
as  compared  with  £P. 1,913, 762,  and 
those  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  at 
£P.800,877  as  against  £P.565,700. 

There  were  marked  changes  in 
sources  of  supply  in  1943  as  compared 
with  1942.  Imports  from  British  Em- 
pire countries  and  countries  under 
British  mandate  accounted  for  £P.ll,- 


743,520  of  the  total  in  1943  as  com- 
pared with  £P.13,463,168  in  1942,  while 
those  from  foreign  countries  rose  to 
£P.15,459,380  as  against  £P.7,912,054. 
The  dechne  in  the  former  was  due 
chiefly  to  substantial  decreases  in  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  only 
partly  offset  by  marked  increases  in 
purchases  from  Trans-Jordan  and 
South  Africa.  Imports  from  Canada 
showed  an  advance  from  £P. 1,289,064 
to  £P.1,535,249. 

The  major  part  of  the  large  gain 
in  imports  from  foreign  countries  was 
due  to  a  sharp  jump  from  £P. 2, 270, 653 
to  £P. 7,748, 774  in  value  of  imports 
(chiefly  oil)  from  Iraq,  making  that 
country  the  leading  as  against  third 
supplier  in  1942,  and  increases  from 
£P.1,034,719  to  £P.2,011,004  in  those 
from  Egypt,  together  with  substantial 
but  lesser  gains  in  imports  from  Syria 
and  Turkey.  Entries  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  £P.2,195,705  in 
1942  to  £P.1,887,248. 

Egypt  was  the  leading  destination 
of  exports  in  1943  and  1942.  Next 
five  in  order  in  1943  were  the  United 
States,  Turkey,  Syria,  the  United  King- 
dom and  Trans-Jordan.  In  1942  the 
order  was:  Syria,  Turkey,  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Trans- 
Jordan.  Exports  to  Canada  rose  from 
£P.80,611  in  1942  to  £P.126,144  in  1943. 


CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  JULY 


Expansion  in  the  outward  movement 
of  non-war  commodities,  together  with 
a  large  reduction  in  the  flow  of  direct 
war  equipment,  featured  the  merchan- 
dise export  trade  of  Canada  in  July, 
when  the  total  value  rose  from  $278,- 
713,000  in  July,  1944,  to  $282,709,000. 
The  export  of  materials  intended 
mainly  for  war  purposes  declined  from 
$129,205,000  to  $93,296,000,  while  the 
exports  of  non-war  goods  rose  from 
$149,508,000  to  $189,413,000. 

The  composition  of  Canada's  export 
trade  has  undergone  considerable 
change  during  the  two  full  months  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe; 
in  that  period  the  export  of  war  ma- 


terials declined  by  $85,068,000,  whereas 
the  export  of  other  commodities  in- 
creased by  $68,752,000.  In  the  seven 
months  ended  July  the  merchandise 
export  trade  of  Canada  was  slightly 
lower  at  $2,001,107,000  as  compared 
with  $2,024,980,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  1944. 

The  growth  in  the  export  of  Cana- 
dian agricultural  products  was  contin- 
ued in  July,  the  total  for  this  group  of 
commodities  advancing  from  $51,735,- 
000  in  July,  1944,  to  $82,623,000.  Wheat 
rose  from  $32,255,000  to  $54,844,000, 
wheat  flour  from  $6,701,000  to  $8,434,- 
000,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
$782,000   to    $1,223,000.  Exports  of 
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animal  products  fell  from  $34,370,000  many,  $961,828;   Greece,  $4,151,301; 

to  $31,656,000.   Meats  declined  from  Italy,  $3,994,912;  Netherlands,  $2,980,- 

$16,496,000  to  $11,298,000,  while  fish  841;    Norway,    $2,147,018;  Poland, 

and  fishery  products   advanced   from  $482,148;  Sweden,  $48,356;  and  Yugo- 

$7,012,000  to  $8,452,000.  slavia,  $1,879,748.   Indicative   of  the 

Wood  and  paper  products  were  ex-  role  Canada  was  to  play  in  the  war 

ported  in  July  to  the  value  of  $43,-  against  Japan  was  the  strong  export 

207,000  as  compared  with  $37,482,000  movement  of  goods  to  British  India  in 

in  July  of  last  year.  Newsprint  paper  recent  months;  the  July  total  stood  at 

exports  rose  from  $13,862,000  to  $15,-  $36,772,131  as  against  $19,090,973,  and 

163,000,    planks    and    boards    from  in  the  seven  months   ended   July  at 

$7,831,000  to  $9,147,000,  and  wood-pulp  $202,711,762  as  compared  with  $89,- 

from  $7,891,000  to  $9,403,000.   Sharp  997,452  in  the  same  period  of  1944. 
curtailment  in  the   export  of   heavy        July  merchandise  exports  to  other 

armament  reduced  the  total  for  the  principal  countries   were   as  follows, 

iron  and  steel  group  from  $80,910,000  totals    for   July,    1944,  being  shown 

to  $47,245,000.  within  parentheses:    Eire,  $2,292,949 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  ($1,529,050);  British  South  Africa, 
market  for  Canadian  goods  in  July,  $3,023,082  ($2,647,564)  ;  Jamaica,  $1,- 
the  value  being  $102,703,000  as  com-  442,221  ($2,162,385) ;  Trinidad  and 
pared  with  $98,790,000  a  year  ago.  The  Tobago,  $1,131,509  ($1,439,605)  ;  New- 
United  Kingdom  was  in  second  place  foundland,  $3,698,246  ($4,077,475)  ; 
with  a  total  of  $83,922,000  as  com-  Australia,  $2,595,912  ($7,376,470); 
pared  with  $104,906,000.  The  export  New  Zealand,  $2,244,296  ($239,167)  ; 
totals  for  the  United  Kingdom  have  Brazil,  $2,559,121  ($698,802)  ;  Egypt, 
shown  considerable  declines  in  June  $1,386,712  ($9,046,915)  ;  French  Africa, 
and  July,  reflecting  the  reduction  in  the  $2,106,724  ($3,059,368);  U.S.S.R.,  $1,- 
overseas  movement  of  war  supphes  and  182,548  ($10,428,510)  ;  Switzerland, 
the  direct  entry  of  Canadian  merchant  $1,474,853  ($347,241). 
ships  to  the  ports  of  countries  which 

had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Statistical  Summary 

Direct  shipments  of  Canadian  mer-        The  following  tables,  compiled  by 

chandise  to  countries   of   Continental  the  External'Trade  Branch,  Dominion 

Europe  indicate  the  part  Canada  is  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 

playing  in  the  task  of  rehabilitation.  domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 

Exports  to  Belgium  in  July  were  valued  principal  countries  and  commodities  for 

at  $3,487,576;  to  Czechoslovakia  at  the  month  of  July  and  the  seven  months 

$918,376;    France,    $3,122,402;    Ger-  ended  July,  1944,  and  1945:— 

Exports  by  Countries 

Month  of  July  Seven  Months  ended  July 

British  Empire—  1944  1945  1944  1945 

United  Kingdom  $104,906,295    $  83,922.470    $  757,667,516    $  662,704,159 

Ireland  (Eire)                                         1,529,050  2,292,949  6,763,475  7.456,362 

Aden    2.901  22,381  75,567  122,123 

Africa — 

British  East   1,145,141  252.553  3,315.210  1.846.018 

British  South    2.647,564  3,023,082  14,142,758  18,236,188 

Southern  Rhodesia    163,815  152,503  682,078  1.288.456 

British  West- 
Gambia    786  5,209  61,932  23.221 

Gold  Coaat    4,920  188,408  434,956  512.046 

Nigeria    9,822  28,194  782,655  167,513 

Sierra  Leone    1.447  56,898  545,149  231,352 

Other  British  West  Africa         21 

Bermuda    164,234  132.073  1,680,657  1,377,545 

British  East  Indies — 

British  India   :                  19,090,973  36,772,131  89,997,452  202,711,762 

Burma      '       38    38 

Ceylon    803.493  673,417  2.858,938  3.945.902 

British  Guiana    98,374  344,376  3,681,676  3,720.981 

British  Honduras   41,055  47,637  260,235  505,833 

British  Sudan    738  1,843  41,326  76,907 
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Exports  by  Countries — ^^Con. 

Month  of  July- 
British  West  Indies—  1944  1945 

Barbados    517,010  299,268 

Jamaica   2,162,385  1,442,221 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    1,439,605  1,131,509 

Other  British  West  Indies   563,787  285,707 

Falkland  Islands    2,049   

Gibraltar    13,200  2,578 

Malta   42,666  35,204 

Newfoundland    4,077,475  3,698,246 

Oceania — 

Australia    7.376,470  2,595,912 

Fiji   4,064  1,290 

New  Zealand    239,167  2,244,296 

Other  British  Oceania   46  259 

Palestine    155,437  137,576 

Total  British  Empire   $147,203,969  $139,790,228 

Foreign  Countries — 

Abyssinia  '   ....  .... 

Afghanistan    ....  .... 

Albania      44,700 

Argentina    536.350  452,856 

Belgium     3,487,576 

Belgian  Congo    46,020  55,838 

Bolivia   8,120  39,684 

Brazil    698,802  2,559,121 

Chile    176,735  203,709 

China    1.080  2,874 

Colombia   98,756  431,830 

Costa  Rica    15,630  72,499 

Cuba    265,620  521,911 

Czechoslovakia     918,376 

Greenland    49  796 

Ecuador   19,735  27,223 

Egypt    9,046,915  1,386,712 

France    40  3,122,402 

French  Africa    3,059,368  2,106,724 

French  East  Indies      60 

French  Guiana    162  9,969 

French  Oceania   12,297  19,918 

French  West  Indies   39,159  65,096 

Madagascar    10  6,934 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    68,976  74,234 

Germany      961,828 

Greece    852.992  4,151,301 

Guatemala    55,220  28.294 

Hayti  (Republic  of)    39,495  69,944 

Honduras    3,443  6,145 

Iceland                                                     330,573  509,498 

Iraq    970,211  657,0i60 

Italy   4,052,263  3,994,912 

Tripoli      11,016 

Italian  Africa,  Other    2,580   

Liberia   .  .'.  .  2,585 

Mexico    370,812  845,359 

Morocco    34,410  16.046 

Netherlands      2.980.841 

Netherlands  Guiana    7,730  13,864 

Netherlands  West  Indies    16,552  84,447 

Nicaragua    23,900  20,496 

Norway    ....  2,147,018 

Panama    27,861  96,691 

Paraguay      1,988 

Persia    94,331  81.450 

Peru    52,986  594,721 

Poland      482,148 

Portugal    125,847  813,441 

Azores  and  Madeira   2,939  .... 

Portuguese  Africa    108,989  23,119 

Portuguese  Asia    ....  22 

Russia  (U.S.S.R.)   '.  .    10,428,510  1,182,548 

Salvador    16.259  27,681 

San  Domingo    30,738  45,337 


Jeven  Months  ended  July 


1944 
2,161,968 
8,875,793 
9,919,538 
3,437,608 
33,327 
48,379 
1,680,702 
24,185,009 

31,943,556 
304,691 
7,946,003 
72 

658,263 


1945 

2,368,170 
8,491,938 
9,559,788 
3,401,866 
7,882 
90,304 
2,501,802 
23.211,823 

18,748,772 
122,628 
8,965,379 
59,275 
1,197,461 


$  974,186,489    $  983,653,515 


3,803 


2,351,125 

957,22  i 

109,855 
3,335,258 

878,094 
14,854,815 
1,105,392 

229,499 
1,877,856 

39,685 
165,774 
80,290,231 
40 

18,932,221 

9,670 
70,279 

133,733 
52,814 

334,019 

5,234,6  io 
217,190 
300,949 
60,823 
1,764,442 
4,827,189 
92,659,228 

2,580 
11.395 
3,383.302 
36,600 

114.393 
180.525 
142,277 

374,735 
13.466 
438,789 
769,531 

466,325 
2,939 
278,405 
280 

57,833.081 
150,306 
255,254 


3,485 
25 
44,700 
2,774,432 
10,973,862 
486,013 
181,986 
8,070,982 
1,170,793 
95,840 
2,337,826 
267,216 
2,681.950 
1,530,139 
790,153 
192,807 
29,864,332 
40,690,939 
11,331,552 
60 
28,308 
101,582 
104.172 
18.105 
363,278 
961,828. 
12.879.940 
194,891 
333,159 
90,319 
2.681.648 
2,074,311 
80,894,708 
17,544 
5,562 
50.614 
4,636,835 
1,242,956 
6,279.045 
107,379 
467,313 
175,222 
3,317,419 
478,050 
18,892 
1,333.448 
1.584,343 
2,934,530 
1,330.808 
13,512 
705.687 
2,752 
37,411.683 
247,310 
342,487 
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Month  of  July 

Foreign  Countries — Con.                             1944  1945 

Spain                                                              553  111,276 

Sweden                                                          ....  48,356 

Switzerland                                                347,241  1.474,853 

Syria                                                             4,880  6,797 

Turkey                                                          3,342  53,099 

United  States                                         98,790,053  102,702,562 

Alaska                                                    75,0-22  13,053 

American  Virgin  Islands                                 39  3,510 

Guam    94   

Hawaii                                                   253,788  189,534 

Philippine  Islands      371,315 

Puerto  Rico                                              62,821  135,597 

Uruguay                                                     147,814  160,986 

Venezuela                                                    80,603  307,469 

Yugoslavia      1,879,748 

Total  foreign  countries   $131,508,715  $142,918,997 

Total  exports  of  Canadian  produce .  $278,712,684  $282,709,225 


Seven  months  ended  July 
1944  1945 


66,003 
105 
8,494.580 
40,938 
6,638,867 
736,553,.563 
102,392 
5,863 
94 

958,524 

1,0'04',878 
767^07 
910,992 


1,050,794,004 
5,024,980,493 


681,575 
94,058 
7,597,749 
.508,290 

480,426 
720,894,648 
118,587 
12,162 
3.541 
2,205,017 
371,585 
1,409,.304 
907,644 
2,209,294 
3,041,120 

$1,017,453.7.32 
$2,001,107,247 


Re-Exports  by  Countries 

Month  of  July  Seven  Months  ended  July 

1944               1945  1944  1945 

United  Kingdom   $      247,344    $      220,111    $      1,730,053  $  6..549.510 

Other  British  countries                                 568,211           734,413  3,447,524'  3,409.117 

United  States                                              1,943,381         2,292,885  19,601,438  19,746,115 

Other  foreign  countries                                  311,232             87,248  739,566  441,900 


Total  exports,  foreign  produce  $    3,070,168    $    3,334,657    $     25,518,581    $  30,146,642 


Exports  by  Principal  Coinmodities 


Month  of 
July 


Seven  months 
ended  July 


Total  domestic  exports*   

Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   

Apples,  fresh   

Fruits,  dried   

Apples,  dried  

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  , 

Nuts  

Vegetables  

Vegetables,  fresh   

Potatoes  (except  seed)   

Vegetables,  dried   , 

Vegetables,  canned  , 

Pickles,  sauces  and  catsups  

Grains   

Barley   

Wheat   

Milled  products   

Flour  of  wheat   

Prepared  foods  and  bakery  products.  .  . 

Biscuits  and  bread   

Cereal  foods,  prepared   

Farinaceous  products,  other   

Vegetable  fats,  edible  

Sugar  and  products  

Sugar  (refined)   

Vegetable  products,  other,  mainly  food. 
Beverages,  alcoholic  

Ale,  beer  and  porter   

Beverages,  distilled   

Whiskey   

Wines   

Balsam   

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  


1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

278,713 

282,709 

2,024,980 

2,001,107 

51,735 

82,623 

422,594 

420,672 

117 

189 

2,174 

5,139 

61 

45 

749 

2,295 

6 

513 

2,028 

17 

"*5 

495 

1,130 

17 

5 

495 

1,129 

33 

'  59 

282 

758 

6 

79 

648 

956 

8 

26 

54 

173 

665 

1,034 

6,602 

13,040 

307 

132 

2,243 

6,594 

211 

18 

1,117 

5,208 

232 

492 

3,501 

4,312 

64 

253 

388 

1,431 

62 

157 

470 

703 

37,270 

63,452 

286,300 

259.051 

3,410 

2,084 

16,624 

18.062 

32,255 

54.844 

227,947 

205,927 

6,957 

9,175 

59,099 

65.633 

6,701 

8,434 

55,360 

59,466 

122 

241 

934 

1.506 

56 

82 

388 

696 

42 

82 

391 

474 

684 

285 

4,592 

2,277 

lOO 

114 

883 

804 

724 

907 

4,513 

7.844 

1 

11 

842 

2,001 

129 

153 

808 

869 

1,227 

1.534 

10.650 

16.653 

330 

392 

3,113 

3.210 

882 

1,121 

7,458 

13,371 

839 

1,049 

7,218 

12.814 

14 

20 

79 

72 

4 

4 

16 

23 

1 

6 
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Exports  by  Principal 


Agricultural  Products^ — Con. 

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

Linseeed  and  flaxseed  oil  

Plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  vines  

Rubber   

Pneumatic  tire  casings  

Inner  tubes   

Seeds   

Seed  potatoes   

Tobacco  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Vegetable  products,  other,  not  food 

Hay   

Animal  products  

Animals,  living   

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   

Bones,  horns  and  hoofs  

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen   

Fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  smoked 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  

Furs  

Undressed  furs   

Hair  and  bristles  

Hides  and  skins,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   

Meats  

Bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  sides  .... 
Milk  and  products   

Butter   

Cheese   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  -wax.  . 
Animal  products,  other  

Eggs  in  the  shell   

Eggs,  processed  

Fibres  and  textiles   

Cotton   

Cotton  fabrics  

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Fibre  and  tow  

Silk   

Wool   

Wool,  raw   '  

Artificial  silk  

•    Fabrics,  artificial  silk   

Fibres  and  textiles,  other   

Wood  and  paper  

Wood,  unmanufactured  

Logs   

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square   

Shingles   

Pulpwood   

Wood,  manufactured  

Wood-pulp   

Paper   

Newsprint  paper   

Iron  and  products   

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Scrap  iron   

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling-mill  products  

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Wire   

Chains   

Engines  and  boilers  and  parts  

Farm  implements  and  machinery. . . 


Cojnmodities — Con. 

Month  of  Seven  months 

July  ended  July 

1944  1945  1944  1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


201 

358 

1,870 

1,460 

196 

352 

1,857 

1,401 

5 

3 

47 

53 

2,514 

3.569 

13,202 

21,956 

787 

1,138 

8,031 

9,649 

60 

101 

699 

863 

27 

432 

15,562 

11.748 

2 

1,660 

3.145 

356 

'250 

4,404 

6,850 

26& 

168 

3,830 

6,046 

626 

898 

10,884 

5,586 

112 

142 

3,633 

724 

34,370 

31,656 

229,233 

225.114 

L026 

1,419 

6,621 

9,179 

601 

'844 

3 '28  9 

4*104 

15 

18 

125 

179 

7,012 

8,452 

34,682 

42,229 

3,405 

4,741 

18,242 

25,168 

'ill 

1^226 

5^278 

6!253 

2,811 

2,463 

11^055 

10,697 

2,094 

2,634 

19,006 

17.986 

1,990 

2^556 

18,405 

17,400 

74 

37 

522 

'476 

51 

40' 

363 

155 

239 

334 

1,779 

2,309 

397 

319 

2,171 

1,984 

16.496 

11,298 

133,797 

104,010 

13,940 

8,383 

109.185 

66,966 

/,0o.3 

O  C\A(\ 

o,U4U 

11, yoo 

lZ,oDo 

209 

126 

1,182 

1,169 

1,865 

1,919 

7,878 

6,446 

1.960 

640< 

4,885 

3,607 

2.376 

3,425 

13,349 

30.133 

45 

51 

327 

10,657 

1,982 

3,041 

11,157 

17,618 

3.700' 

3,803 

28.314 

39,177 

4'08 

704 

3,702 

6,721 

121 

483 

1,153 

3,347 

102 

175 

1,461 

1.207 

96 

119 

1,434 

'986 

1.342 

996 

12,065 

ll",4i4 

166 

283 

3,087 

2,081 

497 

1,092 

3,381 

7,046 

18 

72 

471 

874 

1,352 

835 

7,705 

12,790 

37,482 

43,207 

237,684 

264,738 

13.919 

15,636 

77,394 

87,172 

465 

320 

2,044 

1,643 

7.831 

9,147 

42,957 

51,282 

57 

102 

339 

469 

612 

644 

3,966 

4.685 

1,650' 

2,641 

9,591 

11,274 

8,091 

9,891 

57,966 

64,020 

7,891 

9,403 

55,978 

61.115 

15,216 

.  17,275 

100,783 

110,688 

13,862 

15,163 

89,875 

96,723 

80,910 

47,245 

502,139 

421,660 

54 

329 

260 

894 

1,630 

1,559 

9,019 

12,003 

40 

55 

944 

230 

108 

418 

595 

5,795 

1,033 

894 

5,602 

6,859 

108 

216 

1,500 

1,915 

144 

278 

1.018 

1,816 

128 

31 

364 

89 

685 

4,550 

10,803 

12,670 

1,449 

1,978 

8,471 

12,061 
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Iron  and  products — Con. 

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural)   

Stamped  and  coated  products   

Tools   

Vehicles   

Automobiles,  freight   

Automobiles,  passenger  

Automobile  parts   

Iron  products,  other   

Xon-ferrous  metals,  except  gold  

Aluminium   

Bars,  blocks,  ingots,  blooms  

Brass   

Bars,  ingots,  rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  tub'g 
Copper   

Ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  billets   

Rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  tubing  

Lead   

Xickel   

Precious  metals,  except  gold  

Zinc   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus   

Printing  materials  

Xon-ferrous  metals,  other   

Cobalt  alloys  

Cadmium   

Selenium  and  salts  

Xon-metallic  minerals  

Asbestos   

Asbestos  milled  fibres  

Clay  and  products   

Porcelain  insulators  

Coal  and  products   

Coal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware   

Graphite   

]Mica  and  products   

Petroleum  products   

Gasoline   

Stone  and  products   

Abrasives,  artificial,  crude   

Xon-metallic  minerals,  other   

Carbon  and  graphite  electrodes  

Chemicals   

Acids   

Alcohols,  industrial   

Cellulose  products   

Toilet  preparations   

^fedicinal  and  proprietary  preparations.  ..... 

Explosives   

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Soap   

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p  

Calcium  compounds,  n.o.p  

Soda  and  sodium  compounds   

Chemical  products,  other   

Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amu.sement  and  sporting  goods,  n.o.p  

Brushes  

Containers,  n.o.p  

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p  

Pens,  pencils  and  parts  

Refrigerators,  electric,  and  parts   

Mineral  and  aerated  waters  

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  equipment   

Films   


Mon 

th  of 

Seven 

months 

July 

ended  July 

1  Odd. 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

267 

377 

2,062 

2,333 

2,734 

1,001 

13,794 

r2!063 

85 

25 

141 

182 

124 

179 

990 

1,042 

38,808 

30,788 

272,791 

272.562 

22,80« 

17,120 

151,771 

165,501 

4 

8 

58 

28 

12,265 

11,314 

93,661 

77,391 

33,512 

4,567 

173,785 

78,546 

21  821 

27  899 

192  132 

226  166 

5  120 

8  791 

54  616 

87.750 

3839 

7432 

47571 

79  351 

392 

233 

4  614 

3  193 

273 

75 

2123 

2!l46 

1  130 

1  287 

21  944 

19.910 

337 

448 

14766 

14.848 

94.7 

30 

2  559 

701 

528 

i,UUU 

4  886 

4.452 

5  882 

4,451 

41^208 

35  948 

869 

1^348 

6,063 

10  971 

983 

1,600 

9,585 

1L096 

108 

119 

462 

471 

5,807 

7,505 

39,536 

46,766 

4,085 

4,732 

28,627 

29,242 

1 

1 

9 

15 

1,001 

904 

9,209 

5,594 

55 

160 

457 

1,049 

12 

42 

213 

224 

57 

69 

30-6 

484 

4  616 

5  918 

32  724 

35,201 

l'543 

19  32 

11  313 

13  506 

1  165 

1432 

7  748 

9  626 

40 

40 

267 

316 

16 

21 

107 

166 

80i3 

541 

4  692 

4  068 

681 

335 

3^598 

3  016 

57 

52 

607 

'517 

54 

43 

270 

277 

15 

28 

72 

'  46 

17 

407 

168 

780 

1,538 

3,275 

6,142 

397 

1,448 

1,502 

4.984 

957 

1,286 

10,258 

8.850 

776 

959 

9,137 

7,539 

392 

506 

2,214 

1,802 

215 

147 

1,298 

493 

7  199 

7  494 

Id.  QQ7 

131 

328 

1  214 

2  147 

773 

V,oOU 

4  321 

15 

14 

87 

LOU 

173 

857 

y  zo 

184 

372 

1,959 

3.967 

1,481 

1,487 

9.023 

23!807 

1.216 

1,541 

14,546 

16,322 

165 

242 

1,407 

2,186 

123 

282 

889 

1.640 

1,022 

1,092 

8,576 

8.156 

497 

211 

3,833 

2,132 

112 

568 

1,950 

3.716 

1,934 

1,490 

13,216 

11,433 

ou,o  /  o 

32,864 

321,535 

9QQ  ^81 

22 

94 

210 

44 

66 

519 

501 

59 

201 

524 

749 

234 

373 

1.209 

2,041 

39 

162 

201 

716 

1 

. ... 

4 

7 

2 

•  •  -j 

27 

'  '35 

94 

1,385 

846 

6,835 

7.828 

157 

296 

952 

1,420 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities — Cone. 

Month  of  Seven  months 

July  ended  July 

1944  1945  1944  1945 

Miscellaneous  commodities — Con.  Thousands  of  Dollarsi 

Ships  and  vessels    2,447  2,857  14,614  9,115 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.,  chiefly  aircraft   7,929  10,393  53,489  92,266 

Paintings    1  11  15  21 

Miscellaneous  commodities,  other    24,749  17,994        244,085  180,194 

Cartridges    17,573  12,349         190,441  149,540 

Electrical  energy   ,  706  779  4,653  4,189 

*July  totals  include  exports  of  items  mainly  for  war  purposes,  such  as  tanks,  military 
vehicles,  shells,  guns,  metals,  explosives,  aircraft.  Red  Cross  supplies  and  Canadian  army  stores, 
valued  at  $93,296,000  in  July,  1945,  and  $129,205,000  in  July,  1944.  The  percentage  of  war 
materials  in  other  items  cannot  be  ascertained. 


CHANGES  IN  O.D.T  PROCEDURE 


The  Shipping  Priorities  Committee, 
Ottawa,  announces  that,  as  from  mid- 
night August  22,  O.D.T.  permits  are 
no  longer  required  for  shipments  of 
commercial  cargo  originating  in  Can- 
ada and  moving  through  a  United 
States  port  to  any  destination  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Shippers  are  required  to  show  on  rail 
bills  of  lading  the  following  endorse- 
ment, which  means  that  the  shipment 
is  covered  by  firm  steamship  book- 
ing:— 

"This  shipment  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  General  Permit  O.D.T. 
16  B-2." 

Also,  the  rail  bill  of  lading  should 
carry  the  number  of  the  steamship  con- 
tract covering  the  shipment  in  question, 
steamship  line,  steamer  and  date. 

On  traffic  consigned  to  all  other 
areas,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
Continental  Europe,  Africa,  Middle 
East,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 


land, O.D.T.  permits  will  be  issued  as 
heretofore,  i.e.  the  shippers  or  their 
representatives  in  New  York,  etc.,  will 
be  obliged  to  negotiate  the  usual  forms 
or  substitutes  through  the  Division  of 
Cargo  Control,  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, who  will  turn  these  forms,  as 
usual,  over  to  the  Transport  Controller, 
Montreal,  and  the  O.D.T.  permit  will 
be  issued  as  customary. 

However,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
railway  agents  at  origins  to  lift  the 
Standard  Form  for  "Confirmation  of 
Booking  and  Shipping  Authority"  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
or  the  Canadian  E.l  Revised  form,  by 
way  of  confirmation  of  the  permit  num- 
ber; that  is  to  say,  all  commercial 
traffic  covered  by  "K"  permits  can  be 
accepted  at  origins  in  the  same  way 
as  government  traffic  is  accepted,  i.e. 
merely  by  the  insertion  of  the  O.D.T. 
Permit  number  on  the  bill  of  lading 
and  waybill,  showing  the  effective  and 
expiry  date. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  CONTEOL  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
126,  effective  August  23,  1945,  the  fol- 
lowing changes  are  made  in  respect  of 
commodities  included  in  Group  8 
(Chemical  and  Allied  Products)  of  the 
schedule  of  commodities  for  which  an 
export  permit  is  required: — 


1.  The  minimum  export  permit  ex- 
emption previously  established  by 
Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  103 
of  November  22,  1944,  for  the  under- 
mentioned chemical  products  is  re- 
duced from  $25  to  $5,  so  that  an  export 
permit  will  be  required  for  shipments 
thereof  valued  at  over  $5  when  con- 
signed to  any  destination:  Fatty  acids 
produced  from  vegetable   oils  under 
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export  control;  and  fatty  acids  and  oils, 
sulphated  and  sulphonated. 

2.  The  minimum  export  permit  ex- 
emption established  by  Export  Permit 
Branch  Order  No.  106  of  December  13, 
1944,  for  the  undermentioned  commodi- 
ties is  also  reduced  from  $25  to  $5, 
so  that  an  export  permit  will  be  re- 
quired for  shipments  thereof  valued  at 
over  $5  when  consigned  to  any  destina- 
tion: Nicotine,  salts  of  nicotine,  n.o.p., 
and  preparations  containing  nicotine  in 
a  free  or  combined  state,  n.o.p.;  prepar- 
ations or  chemicals  for  disinfecting, 
dipping,  spraying  or  fumigating,  n.o.p. ; 
and  vitamins  and  viosterols  (include 
food  hormones,  concentrates  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  G,  P  and  X,  synthetics,  such 
as  ascorbic  acid,  thiamin  chloride, 
medicinal  fish  oil,  yeast  concentrate, 
wheat  germ,  etc.). 

3.  The  minimum  export  permit  ex- 
emption estabhshed  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned Export  Permit  Branch  Order 
No.  106  is  reduced  also  in  respect  of 
the  specific  item  "rotenone  and  products 
containing  rotenone",  so  that  an  export 
permit  will  be  required  for  shipments 
thereof  valued  at  over  $5  when  con- 
signed to  destinations  other  than  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  British  West  Indies. 

4.  The  blanket  exemption  from  ex- 
port permit  requirement  established  by 
Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  124 
of  August  14,  1945,  in  respect  of  the 
following  items  destined  for  the  British 
"\Ve.st  Indies  is  hereby  cancelled,  so 
that  an  export  permit  will  be  required 
for  shipments  thereof  valued  in  excess 
of  S25  when  consigned  to  the  British 
AA'est  Indies:  Bituminous,  hquid  and 
plastic  paints;  other  liquid  paints;  pig- 
ments of  all  kinds,  including  pigments 
ground  in  oil;  varnishes;  japans;  oil 
finish;  putty;  and  gums,  varnish, 
natural  or  synthetic. 

5.  The  blanket  exemption  from  ex- 
port permit  requirement  established  by 
the  aforementioned  Export  Permit 
Branch  Order  No.  124  in  respect  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  destined  for  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Newfoundland, 


or  the  British  West  Indies  is  hereby 
cancelled,  so  that  an  export  permit  is 
required  for  all  •  shipments  of  soap 
valued  in  excess  of  $25  when  consigned 
to  any  destination. 

6.  The  exemptions  from  export  per- 
mit requirement  established  by  the  said 
Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No.  124 
in  respect  of  the  following  commodities 
are  cancelled,  so  that  an  export  permit 
will  be  required  for  shipments  thereof 
valued  at  over  $5  when  consigned  to 
any  destination:  Nicotine  sulphate  and 
products  containing  nicotine  sulphate; 
pyrethrum  or  insect  flowers,  powder 
and  extract. 

Chile — United  States 

CONVENTIONAL   TARIFF   RATES  RESTORED 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial 
Attache,  Canadian  Embassy  in  San- 
tiago, reports  that  an  Exchange  of 
Notes  dated  July  30,  1945,  between 
Chile  and  the  United  States  constitutes 
a  provisional  commercial  convention 
under  which  many  of  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions provided  for  in  a  1936  commer- 
cial convention  between  Chile  and 
France,  which  expired  on  February  8, 
1945,  have  been  restored  as  regards 
imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
tariff  reductions  include  about  80  items 
of  the  Chilean  tariff  and  range  in 
amount  from  10  to  60  per  cent  from 
the  general  tariff  rates.  Among  the 
goods  affected  are  certain  cotton,  wool 
and  silk  tissues;  belts;  umbrellas;  cer- 
tain clothing;  hats;  tannic  acid;  am- 
monium carbonate ;  potassium  chlorate ; 
cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations ;  soap ; 
medicines;  gelatin;  compound  sections 
for  buildings  such  as  girders,  cross 
irons,  columns,  standards  and  the  like; 
certain  pipes  and  tubes;  buttons; 
blades  for  handsaws;  saws  for  ma- 
chines; manufactures  of  celluloid,  bake- 
lite  and  other  similar  compositions; 
pocket  books;  purses;  handbags;  wall- 
paper, cigarette  paper,  and  transparent 
paper.  Canada  has  a  most-favoured- 
nation agreement  with  Chile,  under 
which  Canadian  goods  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  same  reductions. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  July  28,  1945:— 

Total  Reduction  in         Used  by  Canada  to 

World  Duty  from  July  28,  1945 

"  Unit  Quota  1930  Tariff  Act     Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk   Gal.        3,000.000        6i  to  3ic  per  gal.       18,883  0.6 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream   Gal.        1,500,000         56%o  to  283/ioc.  676   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish   Lb.      17,668.311        2^  to  lie.  per  lb.  Quota  filled 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes   Bu.        1,500.000  75  to  37ic.  Quota  filled 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.        1,000,000  75  to  60c.  Quota  filled 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944      Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37*c.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.        1,727,242  Free  934,722  54.1 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 

whole  furs  and  skins  No.         100,000         50  to  35%  ad val.         43,991t  43.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

Tails  Piece  5.000  50  to  35%  ad  val.     

beginning 
Dec.  1,.  1944 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945. 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period  May  1 
to  July  28,  1945,  imports  totalled  22,798.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  statement  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by  Canada. 


POSTAL  SERVI< 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
postal  services  and  rates  from  Can- 
ada:— 

Belgium 

Authority  has  been  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  for  the 
transmission  of  food,  toilet  articles, 
drugs  and  used  clothing  by  parcel  post 
service  to  Belgium.  Total  weight  of 
parcels  must  not  exceed  11  pounds  and 
the  total  value  of  contents  $25.  The 
sending  of  parcels  is  limited  to  private 
citizens,  and  no  sender  may  send  more 
than  two  parcels  per  week,  each  of 


AND  RATES 

which  must  be  to  diff'erent  addressees. 
Parcels  are  restricted  to  gifts  to  private 
individuals  and  must  not  include  com- 
mercial shipments.  Rates  of  postage 
range  from  55  cents  for  1  pound  to 
$2.05  for  11  pounds. 

South  Africa 

The  Canada  Air  Letter,  prepaid  at 
10  cents  each,  may  at  present  be  used 
for  communication  by  air  with  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Such  letters, 
which  are  routed  via  England,  may  not 
be  registered,  and  enclosures  are  not 
permitted. 
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There  is  also  available,  at  the  rate 
of  75  cents  per  half  ounce,  an  airmail 
service  via  Miami  and  We&t  Africa. 
The  weight  limit  in  this  case  is  two 
ounces,  and  such  air  correspondence 
should  be  endorsed  ''Via  Miami-West 
Africa". 

Air  mail  for  South  Africa,  prepaid 
at  30  cents  per  half-ounce,  would  be 
delayed  if  forwarded  via  England,  as 
regular    air    correspondence  beyond 


England  is  not,  in  all  cases,  forwarded 
by  air,  due  to  shortage  of  aircraft 
space. 

Surface  mail  is  also  forwarded  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  via  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for 
the  first  ounce,  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce.  It  is  understood 
that  there  is  a  fairly  regular  service 
from  New  York  to  South.  Africa,  the 
average  time  of  transmission  being 
about  twenty -one  days. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  27,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  27,  1945,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  20,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   .Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  27 

.4.866 
Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

— 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 .  lO'OO 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

l.llO'O 

1.1100 

.4985 

.  2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9318 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6230 

.(i-J30 

4 . 8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4 . 3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4 . 5380 

Offer 

4 . 5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5300 

3 . 5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5440 

3 . 5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


'  C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous '  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territdries  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
Cable  address,  Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Ar5;entina 

Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,   New   South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conhnwed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  , 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari   Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Offi-ce — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plazra  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 
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South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O'.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 

Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters^ — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 

Territory  includes _  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola, 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 
London:  Acting  x\nimal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Netv  York  City:   B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Coble  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:   T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners* 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

«  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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EFFECTS  OF  WAR  ON  THE  WESTERN  EUROPEAN 

ECONOMY 

By  J.  P.  Manion,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner* 


Generally  speaking,  war  damage  in 
France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
is  far  less  than  we  have  been  led  to 
expect.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report, 
damage  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  headings:  (a)  damage  to 
industry;  (6)  damage  to  transportation 
facilities;  (c)  damage  to  other  public 
utilities;  {d)  damage  to  agriculture; 
{e)  shortages  of  consumable  goods,  due 
to  combination  of  the  foregoing,  con- 
version to  war  production,  etc.;  (/) 
shortage  of  housing;  and  ig)  fuel 
shortage. 

Industrial  Output 

Allied  air  forces  were  often  success- 
ful in  pin-pointing  targets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  paralyze  industry  by  inter- 
rupting only  one  vital  process  in  the 
chain  of  production.  This  was  true  of 
the  huge  Philips  Works  at  Eindhoven, 
where  the  main  buildings  were  prac- 
tically undamaged  but  production  was 
effectively  stopped  by  repeated  bomb- 
ing of  a  small  unit  engaged  in  a  special 
essential  process.  It  was  also  true  of 
the  Renault  and  Citroen  works  in  Paris 
and,  of  innumerable  other  factories. 
Such  factories  could  undertake  imme- 
diate repairs  once  the  danger  of  bomb- 
ing was  over. 

While  this  type  of  bombing  was  not 
possible  in  all  cases,  it  helped  to  reduce 
the  number  of  factories  rendered  un- 
available for  post-war  reconstruction. 

*Lt.-Col.  Manion  was  Asfsistant  Commer- 
cial Attache  in  Paris  before  joining  the 
Army.  As  staff  officer  at  Headquarters  1st 
Canadian  Army  in  1944  and  1945,  his  main 
duties  were  concerned  with  civil  affairs  and 
military  government.  He  has  recently  re- 
turned to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  is  awaiting  appointment  to 
a  new  post. 


It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  industry  in  the  three  coun- 
tries has  been  affected  by  war  damage. 

However,  the  efficiency  of  these 
factories  has  been  reduced  by  depre- 
ciation, overworking  of  old  machinery, 
inability  to  renew  equipment,  etc.  This 
may  well  reduce  industrial  potential 
by  another  10  per  cent,  while  labour 
inefficiency,  due  to  malnutrition,  death 
of  skilled  workers  in  Germany,  etc., 
may  well  account  for  another  5  per 
cent. 

Thus  the  total  loss  of  industrial 
potential  -may  be  estimated  at  about 
40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  heavy  and 
mediiun  industry.  Small  factories  have 
not  suffered  to  the  same  extent  in 
France  and  Belgium,  since  the  large 
proletarian  cities  have  not  been  greatly 
damaged.  In  the  Netherlands,  small 
industry  (clothing  trades  and  other 
consumer  industries)  has  suffered,  due 
to  destruction  in  the  three  main  cities, 
to  a  much  greater  but  inestimable 
extent. 

Transportation  Facilities 

Damage  to  transportation  facilities 
may  be  divided  into  seven  categories: 
(a)  permanent  railway  installations 
(right  of  way,  marshalling  yards,  sta- 
tions, bridges,  tunnels;  (6)  mobile 
railway  equipment;  (c)  port  installa- 
tions; (d)  canals;  (e)  shipping  and 
barges;  (/)  roads;  and  (g)  road  trans- 
port (trucks,  buses,  etc.). 

RAILWAY  INSTALLATIONS 

Most  damage  to  railway  installations 
is  quickly  repairable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  tunnels  and  embank- 
ments (Havre-Rouen)  and  railway 
bridges  (River  Seine,  River  Loire,  the 
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TOP — General  View  of  Some  of  the  Devastation  caused  at  Caen  by  Allied  Bombers. 
LEFT — The  Phillips  Electrical  Plant  at  Eindhoven,  Holland,  after  Allied  Pin-point  Bombing. 
RIGHT — Rubble  in  front  of  the  Blasted  Rouen  Cathedral. 
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TOP — Wrecked  Harbour  1  acilities  at  Cherbourg  before  Engineers  Started  Cleaning  Up. 
BOTTOM — Wrecked  Supply  Train  near  Abbeville  Suggests  Transportation  Problems 

Facing  Liberated  Countries. 
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Maas  and  the  Neder  Rijn).  The  mih- 
tary  have  re-established  most  railways. 
Their  efficiency  has  been  greatly  im- 
paired, however,  due  to  destruction  of 
signalling  facilities,  tearing  up  of  the 
second  track  of  double-track  lines  in 
order  to  use  the  material  for  repair  of 
at  least  one  line,  only  partial  rehabili- 
tation of  marshalling  yards,  use  of, 
temporary  military  bridges  which  can 
withstand  neither  maximum  weight  nor 
speed,  etc. 

The  efficiency  of  permanent  railway 
installations  is  probably  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  below  normal  at  present,  and 
enormous  amounts  of  material  will  be 
required  for  complete  rehabilitation.  It 
is  probable  that  this  will  be  a  slow 
process,  depending  more  on  domestic 
production  than  on  supplies  of  imported 
material. 

RAILWAY  ROLLING-STOCK 

The  Western  European  countries 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  about  70  per 
cent  of  their  mobile  railway  equipment. 
About  40  per  cent  was  taken  by  the 
Germans,  some  of  which  may  be  re- 
coverable, and  another  30  per  cent,  or 
half  of  the  remainder,  was  destroyed 
by  air  attack  or  in  battle.  As  an 
example,  in  the  railway  yards  at  Caen 
there  were  seventy-nine  locomotives, 
only  five  of  which  could  be  rendered 
serviceable  by  replacing  damaged  parts 
thereof  by  still  usable  parts  obtained 
from  the  others.  The  remainder  had 
been  destroyed  by  Allied  bombard- 
ments. The  Allied  armies  have  already 
imported. large  numbers  of  locomotives 
and  some  freight  cars,  but  these  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  some  measure 
for  miUtary  or  occupational  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that,  including  that 
recovered  from  Germany  and  imported 
rolling-stock,  total  traction  units  and 
rolhng-stock  available  are  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  normal.  This  50  per  cent 
has  not  been  properly  maintained,  and 
in  terms  of  mileage  per  day  (including 
loss,  due  to  frequent  repairs,  slow 
movement,  and  slow  unloading  result- 
ing from  labour  inefficiency)  the  rol- 
hng-stock of  Western  Europe  can 
probably  not  carry  more  than  35  per 


cent  of  its  pre-war  volume.  Since  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  pre-war  permanent 
facilities  could  be  used,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  most  urgent  requirement  is 
rolling-stock  and  not  permanent  equip- 
ment. 

CANALS 

While  damage  to  railways  is  a  major 
factor  affecting  the  economy  of  Europe, 
the  damage  to  canals  is  perhaps  of 
greater  significance.  Before  the  war 
nearly  all  coal  was  moved  by  canal, 
as  well  as  large  quantities  of  building 
materials — sand,  gravel,  stone,  cement, 
etc.  Although  the  proportion  of  canal 
locks  destroyed  is  comparatively  small, 
the  canals  are  blocked  by  large  num- 
bers of  destroyed  bridges  and  sunken 
barges.  Since  much  floating  equipment 
is  required  to  clear  these  obstacles,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  can  be  dealt  with 
only  one  at  a  time.  Reinforced  con- 
crete bridges  offer  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, since  the  concrete  must  be 
chipped  off  by  pneumatic  drills  before 
acetylene  torches  can  be  applied  to  the 
steel  reinforcement.  The  most  impor- 
tant canals  are  in  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  Northern  France,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  bridges  every  quarter 
mile  or  so.  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
is  obvious,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  complete  rehabilitation  of 
these  canals  will  take  several  years. 

In  addition  to  the  canals  themselves, 
so  many  barges  were  destroyed  that  it 
will  take  several  years  to  restore  move- 
ment to  its  pre-war  level,  even  if  barges 
are  imported  in  large  numbers.  The 
same  is  true  of  shipping,  for  which 
foreign  bottoms  will  have  to  be  utilized 
unless  large  numbers  of  Liberty  ships 
are  turned  over  to  the  former  maritime 
powers,  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

PORT  FACILITIES 

As  far  as  port  installations  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  become  apparent  that 
rehabilitation  of  a  port  is  a  much 
speedier  process  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated. Excepting  such  ports  as 
Antwerp,  which  was  captured  almost 
intact,  most  of   these   will   have  to 
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depend  heavily  on  manual  labour  for 
loading  and  unloading  for  some  time 
to  come. 

HIGHWAYS 

Although  the  roads  have  kept  up 
surprisingly  well  under  the  constant 
movement  of  heavy  military  vehicles, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  resurfacing 
will  have  to  be  undertaken.  This, 
together  with  reconstruction,  should 
provide  employment  for  a  great  many 
years. 

ROAD  TRANSPORT 

Prior  to  the  war  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  in  Western  Europe  was 
about  one  for  each  twenty  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  roughly  3,000,000.  At  least 
90  per  cent  of  these  cars  have  dis- 
appeared. Since  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  vehicles  were  trucks,  this 
means  that  the  number  of  trucks  has 
decreased  from  600,000  to  60,000.  Loss 
of  efficiency,  due  to  obsolescence  and 
use  of  '"gazogene",  has  still  further 
reduced  the  available  road  transport. 

It  is  probable  that  some  200,000 
trucks  have  already  been  turned  over 
to  the  nations  concerned  by  the  mili- 
tary forces  and  by  UNRRA.  Never- 
theless, present  needs  are  probably 
closer  to  1,000,000  than  the  pre-war 
600,000,  if  the  shortage  of  other  types 
of  transport  is  to  be  alleviated.  Maxi- 
mum productive  capacity  of  pre-war 
automobite  factories  was  about  200,000 
per  annum  of  all  types  of  vehicles. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  maximum 
can  be  reached  for  another  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  immediate  import  re- 
quirements are  very  heavy.  If  Europe 
could  obtain  700,000  load-carrying 
vehicles,  they  could  undoubtedly  be  put 
into  immediate  operation. 

Power  and  Other  Public  Utilities 

Of  the  public  utilities,  electric  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  were  most 
seriously  damaged.  So  long  as  indus- 
try is  operating  at  low  speed,  electric 
power  production  is  sufficient.  Never- 
theless, it  is  most  important  that  new 
electric  equipment  be  provided  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


A  power  plant  in  Caen  which 
formerly  providcfl  electric  current  to 
the  whole  of  the  Norman  peninsula, 
excluding  Cherbourg,  was  totally 
destroyed.  However,  the  Societe  Nor- 
mande  de  Metal lurgie  had  a  large 
power  plant  nearby  and,  since  the 
rolling-mills  and  otliei'  units  were  seri- 
ously damaged,  there  was  no  reason 
for  not  linking  this  privjito  ])(ruer  plant 
to  the  public  distribution  system.  Two 
of  the  six  generatois  woie  rendered 
serviceable,  temporary  power  lines  were 
built  to  replace  damaged  pylons,  and 
within  six  weeks  of  the  time  Caen  was 
taken,  electricity  was  available  to  most 
of  Normandy. 

Similarly,  certain  important  power 
plants  in  Holland  were  destroyed,  not- 
ably the  large  plant  at  Geertruij den- 
berg.  The  small  plants  belonging  to 
the  beet-sugar  factories  were  stepped 
into  the  system  and  have  produced 
enough  electricity  for  elementary  needs. 
Incidentally,  destruction  in  the  Nether- 
lands has  led  to  an  Army-inspired 
rationahzation.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Army  could  not  transport  coal  for  the 
power  plants  of  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, The  Hague,  and  Utrecht.  There- 
fore a  temporary  power  line  was  built 
from  the  coalfields  of  the  Limburg 
appendix,  and  was  extended  progres- 
sively as  territory  was  liberated.  The 
Army  also  supplied  generating  equip- 
ment by  using  serviceable  parts  from 
partially  damaged  equipment.  It  is 
probable  that  this  new  system  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  DtUch  generating  sys- 
tem of  the  post-war  period. 

Other  expedients  have  been  the  use 
of  power  ships  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  stand-by  plants  which  were 
previously  used  only  in  emergencies. 
It  is  to  l:)e  noted  that  all  these  ex- 
pedients, with  the  exception '  of  the 
power  line  from  the  coalfields  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  economically  unsound, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  power-genera- 
ting equipment  will  be  needed  to  bring 
electricity  production  back  to  normal. 
High  tension  transmission  lines  have 
been  destroyed  in  all  areas  where  fight- 
ing occurred,  scarcely  one  pylon  being 
left  standing  in  the  whole  battle  area. 
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Similarly  the  amount  of  domestic 
equipment  destroyed  i$  in  proportion 
to  the  war  damage  to  residential  and 
commercial  premises. 

Among  the  other  public  utilities 
which  have  been  more  or  less  seriously 
damaged  are  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems, gas  plants,  tramway  and  other 
local  transportation  systems,  and  pos- 
tal, telegraph  and  telephone  s^^stems. 
With  the  exception  of  transportation 
facilities,  most  of  these  utilities  can  be 
rehabilitated  with  domestic  materials. 

Agricultural  Production 

Loss  of  agricultural  productive  capa- 
city is  difficult  to  estimate  because  of 
the  many  factors  involved.  These 
include:  (a)  shortage  of  fertilizer, 
which  has  reduced  the  productivity  of 
the  land;  (6)  shortage  of  seed,  which 
has  reduced  the  yield  from  the  crops 
sown;  (c)  decrease  in  farm  manpower; 
(d)  shortage  of  tractive  power,  either 
animal  or  mechanical;  (e)  shortage  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery;  (/) 
extensive  mine-fieldis,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  certain  lands;  {g)  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  airfields  (the  Tactical 
Air  Force  supporting  the  First  Cana- 
dian Army  alone  constructed  about 
one  hundred  airfields,  which  involved 
the  overlaying  of  arable  land  with 
crushed  rock  and  other  surfacing 
materials) ;  {h)  decrease  in  live-stock 
population;  (i)  flooding;  and  {]) 
damage  to  farm  buildings  and  installa- 
tions, processing  plants,  etc. 

Since  all  of  the  foregoing  factors  may 
have  a  cumulative  effect  in  some  areas, 
while  in  others  certain  ones  only  have 
had  an  adverse  effect,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  present  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  damage  to  agriculture  in 
terms  of  figures  or  percentages.  In  a 
few  cases  only  can  approximate  figures 
be  given.  The  loss  in  horses  and  live 
stock  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent. 
At  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  be 
a  very  slight  reduction,  but  since  cattle 
slaughterings  generally  amounted  to 
about  20  per  cent  of  cattle  population, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  number  will  reduce 


the  volume  of  available  meat  by  50 
per  cent,  or  more  than  that  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  stock  is  being  with- 
held from  the  market  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Meat  production  is  also  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  feedstuffs  for 
fattening.  For  the  same  reason  -milk 
production  is  low,  and  it  will  also  have 
•a  long-term  effect  on  the  hog  popula- 
tion, which  will  remain  at  a  low  level 
until  surplus  food  is  available. 

Fertilizer  and  seed,  the  return  of 
manpower  from  Germany,  and  the  use 
of  jeeps  and  other  army  equipment  for 
traction  will  do  much  to  re-establish 
European  agricultural  economy.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  much 
improvement  in  output  this  year,  but 
by  1946  it  is  possible  that  production 
will  total  85  per  cent  of  pre-war  aver- 
ages and  remain  at  this  level  until 
re-establishment  is  complete. 

Shortages  of  Consumer  Goods 

In  addition  to  the  already  well- 
known  shortage  of  food,  the  war  has 
caused  an  accumulation  of  other  short- 
ages. As  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  metal  consumer  goods  have  not 
been  available  for  several  years.  In 
addition  practically  every  other  prod- 
uct required  by  the  consumer  has 
been  off  the  market — clothing  and  all 
other  textile  materials;  wood  products; 
leather  products,  including  shoes;  paper 
products;  and  nearly  all  consumers' 
goods  of  a  similar  type.  There  is 
a  five-year  gap  in  production  to  be 
filled  before  any  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  can  begin  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  extensive  exports,  and 
it  is  probable  that  industrial  output 
for  the  next  five  years  will  be  used 
solely  to  alleviate  accumulated  short- 
ages of  consumer  goods. 

Housing  Shortage 

War  damage  to  property  has  been 
concentrated  in  particular  areas.  Some 
cities  and  towns  are  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  destroyed,  while  damage  of 
up  to  30  per  cent  is  common  in  those 
areas  where  heavy  fighting  occurred. 
Includina:  areas  off  the  line  of  advance. 
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which  were  bombed  for  strategic  rea- 
sons, it  is  probable  that  15  per  cent 
of  all  housing  was  destroyed,  while 
depreciation  and  damage  would  require 
extensive  re})airs  to  another  15  per  cent. 
It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
tiiere  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for 
biiildir.g  materials  of  all  types. 

Fuel  Supply 

The  coal  situation  is  the  crux  of  the 
wlioie  problem  of  reconstruction  in 
luir()p,e.  France  alone  used  from  60  to 
70  million  tons  of  coal  per  yeai-  before 
tlie  war,  much  of  which  was  imported 
f.rom  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Wales. 
T(^tal  consmni^tion  in  the  three  coun- 
tries must  have  been  well  over  100 
million  tons,  of  which  about  20  million 
tons  was  of  German  origin.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  Ruhr,  whicli  for- 
merly produced  400,000  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  is  now  producing  only  35,000 
tons.  Production  has  also  been  reduced 
in  the  countries  recently  liberated. 
Some  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  war 
damage  and  to  neglect  and  deprecia- 
tion resulting  from  war.  However,  the 
Pas  de  Calais  and  Loire  coal  basins  in 
France  have  been  untouched,  the  new 
coal  basin  in  the  north  of  Belgium 
has  remained  ]^ractically  unharmed, 
and  the  only  ones  that  suffered  some 
damage  were  those  of  the  Moselle,  the 
Charleroi  area  of  Belgium,  and  the 
Limburg  appendix  in  the  Netherlands. 

FACTORS  IX  PRODUCTION 

The  striking  loss  in  production  must 
therefore  be  accounted  for  by  the  dis- 
location of  the  labour  market,  involv- 
ing several  factors.  One  is  the  forcible 
transfer  to  Germany  of  miners  from 
the  AlUed  countries.  Those  who  have 
survived  will  be  unequal  to  the  strain 
of  mining  for  some  time  to  come  and 
in  any  case  will  probably  be  unwilhng 
to  work  the  narrow  seams  of  the  French 
mines.  Another  factor  is  that  many 
of  the  Polish  miners  in  Northern 
France  have  deserted  the  mines  to  join 
the  Pohsh  armed  forces.  A  third  is  the 
quaint  Belgian  custom  whereby  the 
miner    can    purchase,    at  mine-head 


price,  part  of  his  production.  This 
practice  has  enormously  increased  since 
the  miner  has  found  that  he  can  make 
a  substantial  profit  on  the  black  mar- 
ket, which  permits  him  to  work  less 
but  earn  more  money. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  factor 
affecting  all  miners  equally  is  the 
shortage  of  food.  During  the  German 
occupation,  miners  were  receiving  the 
heavy  workers'  ration  of  about  4,500 
calories  per  day.  Following  the  de- 
struction resulting  from  campaigning 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing adequate  food  to  the  mining  areas, 
mine  workers'  rations  have  been  re- 
duced. At  first  they  were  2,800  calories; 
now  they  are  closer  to  3,500  calories 
per  day  but  are  still  inadequate. 

TRANSPORT  SHORTAGE 

Apart  from  .the  labour  front,  the 
greatest  single  difficulty  is  shortage  of 
transport.  The  canals  are  cluttered  up 
with  demolished  bridges  and  sunken 
barges,  and  the  railways  are  short  of 
dump  cars.  It  is  therefore  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  coal  which  is 
mined  is  brought  to  the  consumer.  To 
what  extent,  if  any,  production  of  coal 
has  been  slowed  down,  due  to  the  im- 
possibility of  moving  it  from  the  mine- 
head,  is  not  known.  This,  however,  may 
possibly  aggravate  the  situation. 

It  is  entirely  improbable  that  any 
coal  will  be  available  from  Germany 
this  year.  On  the  basis  of  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  that  material  damage  has 
reduced  productive  capacity  by  10  per 
cent  and  labour  difficulties  by  20  per 
cent,  the  total  amount  of  coal  avail- 
able will  be  56  million  tons  per  annum 
instead  of  100  million  tons  in  pre-war 
years.  Even  if  this  amount  can  be 
moved,  the  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Western  Europe  is  obvious. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  coal,  Bel- 
gium should  be  the  first  country  to 
recover,  since  the  coal  fields  are  so  close 
to  the  centres  of  consumption.  Yet, 
even  with  these  expectations,  after 
laying  aside  full  requirements  for  elec- 
tric power,  gas  and  transportation,  and 
a  small  basic  allowance  for  domestic 
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consumers,  there  may  only  be  30  per 
cent  of  pre-war  requirements  available 
for  industry. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  bring  in 
enough  coal  for  the  production  of 
electric  power  and  gas  in  Paris,  so  that 
provision  of  additional  amounts  re- 
quired for  industry  will  present  a 
problem.  These  are  only  examples  of 
a  situation  that  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  liberated  areas. 

Summary 

During  the  current  year  all  Western 
European  countries  will  require  large 
food  imports  to  supplement  a  local 
{production  which  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  re-established. 
Average  pre-war  imports  were  about 
15  per  cent  of  total  food  consumption. 
If  local  production  is  85  per  cent  of 
normal  during  the  next  five  years,  an 
additional  15  per  cent  would  have  to 
be  imi)orted  to  bring  consumption  back 
to  pre-war  level.  By  continued  ration- 
ing it  is  probable  that  consumption  will 
be  somewhat  reduced,  but  by  hardly 
more  than  10  per  cent.  This  would  still 
repi'(^sent  a  33  per  cent  increase  in  im- 
ports (luring  the  next  five  years,  which 
will  probably  be  greater  in  the  case  of 
meat,  fish,  and  cereal  grains.  Imports 
of  non-essential  food  items  (rolled 
oats,  apples,  tomato  juice,  canned  lob- 
ster, prepared  breakfast  foods,  ketchup, 
to  cite  certain  Canadian  export  items 
which  will  be  adversely  affected)  will 
be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Imports  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools  will  continue  through  1946.  By 
that  time  the  producer-goods  industries 
should  be  re-estabhshed,  and  they  in 
turn  will  provide  machinery  for  the 
consumer  industries.  It  may  take  until 
the  end  of  1948  to  re-equip  the  con- 
sumer-goods industries,  and  up  to  the 
end,  of  1950  before  accumulated  con- 
sumer demand  is  entirely  satisfied.  In 
the  meantime  a  proportion  of  th.e  most 
essential  consumer  items  will  have  to 
be  imported — boots  and  shoes,  woven 
fabrics,  household  metalware,  domestic 
appliances,  etc. 

Agriculture  will  require  seed  (potato, 
fodder,  and  cereal),  nitrogenous  fer- 


tilizer, tractors,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

Immediate  demands  for  transporta- 
tion equipment  (locomotives,  rolling- 
stock,  barges,  dredges,  trucks)  will  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  gradual  re- 
equipment  from  domestic  resources. 

Housing  will  be  a  long-term  effort 
and  will  require  increased  imports  over 
a  period  of  years  of  lumber,  wallboard, 
asbestos  and  asbestos  board,  lead,  zinc 
and  copper  for  plumbing,  kitchen  and 
electrical  fixtures. 

AAHiile  imports  of  the  above-men- 
tioned commodities  are  advancing,  the 
output  of  consumer  goods  by  the 
domestic  industries  will  be  increasing. 
This  will  be  a  slow  process,  since 
[)rimary  industries  must  first  re-equip 
the  consumer  industries.  Because  im- 
ports of  essential  producer  goods  will 
be  so  great  during  the  next  two  years, 
imports  of  raw  materials  for  the  con- 
sumer industries  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  It  seems  improbable  that 
the  accumulated  shortages  of  the  w^ar 
period  will  be  completely  eliminated  in 
the  next  five  years.  This  means  in 
turn  that  the  countries  concerned  will 
have  few  products  to  offer  on  the  ex- 
port market  with  the  exception  of  those 
requiring  little  in  the  way  of  raw 
materials — perfumes,  liquors,  wines, 
lace,  pharmaceutical  products,  porce- 
lain, and  possibly  glass  after  1946. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  end 
of  a  five-year  period  of  re-equipment 
along  the  most  modern  lines,  European 
industry  should  be  highly  competitive. 
Even  in  cases  where  pre-war  machinery 
was  neither  removed  by  the  Germans 
nor  damaged  by  physical  acts  of  war, 
tliere  was  little  opportunity  for  replace- 
ment during  the  hostihties.  This,  com- 
bined with  overworking  of  the  ma- 
chines, has  contributed  to  a  high  degree 
of  obsolescence,  which  will  necessitate 
modernization.  It  would  appeaj,  there- 
fore, that  over  a  long  period  the  export 
trade  of  the  Western  European  nations 
should  be  greater  than  it  was  during 
the  pre-war  period.  To  the  extent  that 
German  industry  will  reduce  exports, 
this  revitalization  of  export  trade  will 
be  accentuated. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  1944 


By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Cann 

With  reference  to  the  survey  of  the 
trend  of  United  Kingdom  import  trade 
during  the  Avar,  pubhshed  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2137 
(January  13,  1945),  a  more  detailed 
return  has  just  been  issued  giving  sta- 
tistics of  imports  for  the  years  1938 
to  1944,  and  making  available  for  the 
first  time  a  limited  amount  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  particular  articles  and 
countries  of  supply. 

Table  1  summarizes  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  main  com- 
modity divisions  in  1943  and  1944,  Avith 
comparative  figures  for  1938.  Munitions 
of  war  (i.e.,  aircraft  and  other  vehicles. 


dian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 

except  tires  and  tubes  for  road  vehicles, 
and  arms,  ammunition  and  military  and 
naval  stores)  and  supplies  imported 
direct  by  Allied  Forces  in  this  country 
are  excluded.  Goods  other  than  muni- 
tions imported  under  lend-lease  or 
mutual  aid  are  included.  It  will  be 
apparent  that,  on  the  basis  of  value, 
total  imports  in  1943  increased  as  com- 
pared with  1938  by  £313,101,331  (34 
per  cent)  and  in  1944  by  £386,687,955 
(42  per  cent).  The  most  noteworthy 
expansions  took  place  in  the  category 
of  fully  manufactured  articles,  particu- 
larly in  oils  and  fats,  non-ferrous 
metals,  iron  and  steel,  electrical  goods, 
and  apparatus  and  machinery. 


TABLE  1 


United  Kingdom  Imports  by  Cornmodities 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco — 

Gram  and  flour   

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals   

Animals,  living,  for  food   

Meat  

Dairy  produce   

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables   

Beverages  and  cocoa  preparations   

Other  food   

Tobacco   

Total   

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured— 

Coal   

Other  non-metalliferous  mining  and  quarry 
products  and  the  like   

Iron  ore  and  scrap   

Non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and  scrap... 

Wood  and  timber   

Raw  cotton  and  cotton 'waste  

Wool,  raw  and  wawte  and  woollen  rags.... 

Silk,  raw  and  waste  and  artificial  silk  waste 

Other  textile  materials   

Seeds  and  nuts  for  oil,  oils,  fats,  resins 
and  gums   

Hides  and  skins,  undressed   

Paper-making  materials   

Rubber   

Miscellaneous    raw    materials    and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured   

Total   

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured — • 

Coke  and  manufactured  fuel   

Pottery,  glass,  abrasives,  etc  

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof... 
Xon-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof 
Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instru- 
ments   


LVOO 

iv'±o 

1  Q14. 

Figures 

in  Pounds 

Sterling 

74,418.338 

66,010.069 

65,687.443 

11,419,250 

205,718 

1,498,422 

9,220,418 

11,368,209 

11,593,594 

90.679,859 

167,00'2,1'04 

168,170,805 

80,013,976 

85,394,184 

91.239,696 

37,657,557 

2.281,618 

8,186,853 

46,512,572 

51.123,413 

51,721,514 

56,910.094 

87,712,437 

89,322,253 

23,284,633 

42,217,395 

31,721,324 

430,116,697 

513,315.147 

519,141,904 

14,739 

2,855 

3.768 

4,744,373 

10,016.433 

9,749.551 

11.152.127 

7.901,916 

9,199.227 

16,335,920 

25.908,670 

20.745,284 

42,852.348 

32,628,550 

35.500,417 

29.579.628 

53,738.886 

41.904.630 

42,618,055 

18.969,180 

35,710,398 

2,062,164 

1,034.333 

1,885.359 

11,775,441 

11,752,969 

11,819,021 

30.595,876 

55,335.604 

53.652.632 

18,233.113 

10.540,107 

11,714.754 

16.042,767 

9.435.844 

8.907.833 

11,503,292 

13,312.944 

25.749.444 

10,446,972 

12.052.440 

12,087.627 

247,956,815 

262,630.731 

278,629.945 

8.298 

() 

7,341,148 

2.393.084 

1,009.921 

14.816.046 

58.975.859 

32.932.618 

40.817.190 

S3.981..5n7 

67.441,114 

7,061.696 

14,003.370 

10,400,047 
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United  Kingdon  Imports  by  Commodities — Cone. 


Artiiclies  wholly  or  mainly  maniif acture-.I — Cove. 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  

Machinery   

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber  

Cotton  yarns  and  manufat  tures  

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  manufac- 
tures   

Silk  and  artificial  silk  yarns  and  manufac- 
tures   

Manufactuies  of  other  textile  materials.... 

Apparel   

Footwear  

Chemicals,  druys.  dyes  and  colours  

Oils,  fats  and  re.^ins.  manufactured  

Leather  and  manufactures  tlnneof   

l^aper.  caidboard.  etc  

Vciiides  (including  locomotives,  ships  and 
aircraft)   

Kubber  manufactuies   

IVl  iscellauoous  articles,  wholly  or  .  mainly 
manuf  act  iired   r  

Total   •  ;  

Aninuils.  nut  for  food   

Paicel   ]r:st   ;  

Total,  all  cla.sses   

Imports  by  Volume 

As  might  be  expected,  a  substantial 
l^art  of  the  advance  in  the  value  of 
ini}K)rts  is  due  to  rises  in  prices.  Index 
figures  indicative  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  volume  of  re- 
tained imports  of  main  classes  of 
commodities  since  1938,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  100,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Index  Figures  of  Retained  Imports  . 


1943  1944 
(1938:^100) 

Foixl.  drink  and  tobacco.  ...  78  75 
Raw  materials  and  articles 

mainly  unmanufactured ..  .  59  61 
Articles    wholly    or  mainly 

manufactured                            94  103 

Animals,  not  for  food               126  114 

Parcel  post                                 105  200 

,  Average,  all  classes                77  79 


FOOD,  BRINK  AND  TOBACCO 

A  further  analysis  of  the  trade  by 
volume  shows  that  meat  is  the  only 
group  in  the  food  class  for  which  re- 
tained imports  in  1943  and  1944  were 
higher  than  in  1938,  the  rise  in  volume 
being  25  per  cent.  Retained  imports 
of  tobacco,  which  is  important  to 
Canada,  were  exceptionally    high  in 


1938 

1943 

1944 

Figures 

in  Pounds 

Sterling 

O.iUO.OUd 

8  1  89  811 

9*^  fififi  1  no 

Z  L  .OOO  .OZ,  1 

11  89Q  C\1K 

«  98^  771 

8  17i  1  fl'? 

1  '^^i  9fil 

9  181  7l8 

1  9.19.  1  no 

•^i 0  ina 

717  '\'\C\ 

4.946.149 

1,846.899 

2,440,199 

4.605.997 

4.420.734 

10,259.594 

8  097 

744  036 

^  i^t^Q  009 

2.704.347 

743,938 

97.465 

]3.()12.()93 

27.817.294 

25.073.251 

44.070.485 

152.962.171 

220.853,404 

6,440.292 

6.251.682 

4.438,478 

1 1  84.1  OQft 

X  ^(\'\  877 

"^ai  80^ 

4,532.639 

14.755.620 

6,216.457 

783,231 

450,900 

469,690 

20,872.042  " 

7,196.157 

7.346.310 

233,777.584 

441.257,310 

478,104,767 

3.318.458 

2.257.174 

2.736.509 

4.339.379 

13.149.9(12 

27,583.763 

919,508,933  1.232.610.264 

1,306,196,888 

1938  and,  taking  the  three  years  1936, 
1937  and  1938  as  a  base,  the  combined 
index  for  1943  and  1944  is  90  per  cent. 
Imports  of  tobacco  in  1943  were  high, 
to  save  shipping  space  needed  for  oper- 
ational purposes  in  the  following  year. 
Retained  imports  of  grain  and  flour  in 
1944  were  less  than'  half  the  1938 
volume.  This  conceals  a  change-over 
to  more  processed  foods,  imports  of 
flour  being  double  the  pre-war  figure. 
Retained  imports  of  animal  feeding- 
stuffs  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  both  negligible  in  1943.  In  the 
latter  group  substantial  imports  of 
oranges  caused  the  volume  for  1944 
to  rise  to  one-ninth  of  the  1938  figure. 

RAW  M.\TERIALS 

Imports  of  iron  ore  were  higher  last 
year  than  in  1943,  but  even  so  they 
represented  a  fall  of  over  3,000,000 
tons  (58  per  cent)  from  the  1938  figure, 
the  greater  reduction  in  the  volume 
figure  (70  per  cent)  being  accounted 
for  by  imports  of  scrap  in  1938.  The 
volume  of  imports  of  non-ferrous  ores 
in  1942  and  1943  was  reduced  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  1938  figure,  and  in  1944 
to  under  three-fifths,  the  remainder  of 
the  expanding  requirements  for  war 
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purposes  being  met  by  liomc  scrap  and 
imports  of  semi-finished  manufactures. 
Timber  imports  were  lowest  in  1942, 
when  they  were  cut  by  four-fifths,  but 
they  rose  in  1943  and  1944  to  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  1938  figure. 

The  rate  of  importation  of  raw  wool 
has  varied  considerably  during  the  war 
and  has  averaged  two-thirds  of  the 
1938  figure  during  the  past  three  years. 
Fluctuations  have  not  been  so  violent 
in  respect  of  cotton,  but  in  1942  re- 
tained imports  were  rather  higher  than 
in  1938  and  had  fallen  to  30  per  cent 
below  the  1938  figure  last  year.  About 
half  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins  m 
1938  consisted  of  valuable  furskins, 
and  the  lower  volume  index  for  1944, 
namely  86,  conceals  a  rise  in  imports 
of  hides  for  leather. 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  which  were 
more  than  double  the  1938  volume  m 
each  year  from  1940  to  1943,  fell  last 
year  to  half  the  1943  figure.  Non- 
ferrous  metals  (largely  aluminium  for 
aircraft  and  copper  for  munitions) 
were  one-sixth  less  last  year  than  in 
1943.  Retained  imports  of  non-military 
vehicles  were  abnormally  large  in  1943, 
'when  they  included  special  consign- 
ments of  locomotives  for  use  on  Euro- 
pean railways.  Imports  last  year  were 
essential  rubber  tires  and  tubes  for  road 
vehicles,  these  being  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  "munitions".  rise  in 
imports  of  machinery  in  1944  was 
largely  due  to  operational  consign- 
ments, in  this  case  of  cranes  and 
excavating  machinery,  although  this 
was  partly  offset  by  a  substantial 
reduction  in  imports  of  machine  tools. 
Munition  factories  had  by  then  been 
substantially  retooled  and  increasing 
quantities  of  British  machine  tools 
were  becoming  available.  There  was  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  retained  imports  of  engineers'  tools 
(most  of  which  are  for  use  with 
machine  tools),  and  the  index  for  the 
cutlery,  hardware,  etc.,  group  fell  from 
almost  nine-tenths  of  the  1938  figure 
in  1943  to  only  three-fifths  last  year. 
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Electrical  goods  rose  last  year  to  more 
than  treble  those  in  1938  or  1943  as  a 
residt  of  heavy  imjiorts  of  radio  ap|)ar- 
atus  for  opci'alioiial  purposes. 

rv(>taiiH'd  imports  of  refined  petro- 
leuiiL  which  in  1942  were  little  more 
than  in  1938,  more  than  doubled  by 
1944  anrl  then  I'opresented  two-fifths 
of  the  United  Kiiu'^doni's  imports  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  volume  index 
for  chemicals,  after  hcii)^);  reduced  to 
two-thirds  of  the  1938  figure  in.  1941, 
lia'i  l>y  last  year  almost  I'cached  the 
])re-war  level.  Iin])orts  of  cardboard, 
pajier,  etc.,  were  cut  to  one-seventh 
of  th(~  pre-war  volume  in  1943  and 
1944. 

P.\RCELS 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  non- 
dutiable  parcels  imported  has  been 
continuous  since  1939.  There  was  an 
increase  of  1.000.000  parcels  between 
1940  a]Kl  1941,  due  partly  to  an  in- 
crea-'o  in  private  gifts  of  food  from 
('an,'ida  and  other  dominions.  The 
impositio]!  of  a  much  lower  weight 
limit  (5  pounds  i^er  parcel)  in  May. 
1941.  also  liad  the  incidental  effect  of 
tending  to  increase  the  number  of  par- 
cels. The  extension  of  the  war  zone 
tliroughout  the  jMediterranean  area 
during  1943  and  1944  resulted  in  a 
heavy  increase  in  th^  number  of  forces' 
])arcels  sent  to  this  country,  the  in- 
crease between  these  two  years  relating 
largely  to  Egypt  and  Italy.  The 
estimated  increase  in  the  volume  of 
imports  of  parcels  as  compared  with 
]nT-war  is  much  less  than  the  increase 
in  numbers,  partly  because  the  average 
weight  per  parcel  has  fallen  consider- 
ably since  1938  and  partly  because 
v/artimo  ])arcels  contain  less  valuable 
goods  than  those  imported  in  the  pre- 
war years. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Canada's  lieavy  contribution  to  the 
ITnited  Kingdom's  wartime  economy  is 
shown  in  the  tables  of  imports  of  staple 
goods  by  quantity,  value  and  country 
of  consignment.  Britain's  total  imports 
of  grain  and  flour  in  1944  amounted  to 
78,512,705  cwts.;  Canada  supplied  60,- 
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612,971  cwts.  In  meat,  Canada  ranked 
third  among  supplying  countries;  total 
imports  were  35,791,378  cwts.  in  1944, 
of  which  Argentina  supplied  11,551,947 
cwts.;  the  United  States,  8,588,213 
cwts.;  and  Canada  7,351,673  cwts. 

The  figures  for  dairy  produce  are 
available  by  values  only.  The  United 
States  filled  the  main  part  of  the  gap 
created  by  the  shutting-off  of  European 
markets  with  shipments  valued  at 
£44.278,628  last  year.  New  Zealand 
was  second  with  £22,497,539,  and 
Canada  came  next  with  £11,707,998. 
Total  arrivals  were  valued  at  £91.- 
239,696. 

The  United  States  provided  the  bulk 
(178,326,314  pounds)  of  the  1944  aggre- 
gate imports  of  228,135,710  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Canada  is  credited  with 
8,904,531  pounds  as  compared  with 
27,631,807  pounds  from  Southern  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland. 

Ahnost  complete  dependence  upon 
Canada  is,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
indicated  in  the  returns  for  wood  and 
timber  imports,  the  tot^l  value  of 
whicli  was  £35,500,417  last  year.  Can- 
ada's contribution  was  £23,679,409. 
The  pre-war  ])osition  is  shown  in  the 
1938  returns,  when  Canada  supplied 
about  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  im- 
ports. 

Paper-making  materials  (i.e.,  w^ood- 
pulp,  etc.)  show  a  similar  trend.  A 
total  of  238,028  tons  .was  consigned 
from  Canada  in  1944,  the  total  from 
all  sources  being  376,223  tons.  The 
latter  figure  is  incidentally  a  fraction 
of  the  1938  total  of  1,936,836  tons. 

Deliveries  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures last  year,  at  1,763,830  tons, 
were  on  a  higher  level  than  in  the  pre- 
war period.  The  United  States  shipped 
1,474,778  tons,  and  Canada  supplied 
112,597  tons.  Entries  of  non-ferrous 
metals  and  manufactures  were  valued 
at  £67,441,114  in  1944,  Canada  being 
the  largest  supplier  with  £28,212,582. 

In  the  "cutlery,  hardware,  imple- 
ments and  instruments"  group,  imports 
in  1944  were  recorded  at  £10,400,047, 
the  major  part  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States.  Canada  was  credited 
with  £1,049,542.  Total  imports  of  elec- 
trical goods  and  apparatus  (£23,666,- 


100)  were  more  than  seven  times  as 
great  as  in  1938,  and  Canada's  share 
was  £3,067,316. 

Of  the  imports  of  machinery,  the 
United  States  supplied  £38,381,345  of 
the  total  dehveries,  valued  at  £41,829,- 
045  last  year.  The  value  of  machinery 
of  Canadian  origin  was  £2,100,617. 

In  manufactures  of  wood  and  timber, 
the  value  of  entries  from  the  Dominion 
was  recorded  at  £2,937,311  in  1944 
out  of  a  total  of  £8,475,103. 

Restrictions  reduced  Canada's  mar- 
ket in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
footwear.  In  1938  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  Dominion  was  £818,565  out 
of  a  total  of  £2,794,347,  and  in  1944 
the  respective  figures  were  £67,595  and 
£97,465. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  expan- 
sions attributed  to  Canada  was  in 
chemicals.  In  1938  imports  from  the 
Dominion  were  recorded  at  £636,167; 
in  1944  these  had  increased  to  £6,185,- 
345.  The  totals  in  these  two  years  were 
£13,612,693  and  £25,073,251  respec- 
tively. 

There  was  a  falling-off '  in  Canadian 
supplies  of  leather  and  manufactures 
to  Great  Britain.  Aggregate  imports 
were  valued  at  £6,440,292  in  1938  and 
£4,438,478  in  1944;  Canada's  shares 
were  £699,447  and  £150,891. 

In  paper  and  cardboard,  imports 
from  Canada  have  been  well  main- 
tained at  £2,275,419  of  a  total  of 
£6.363,895. 

In  vehicles  (automobiles,  locomo- 
tives, ships  and  aircraft),  sales  worth 
£1,108,855  were  credited  to  Canada  in 
1944.  Of  the  total  of  £6,216,457,  the 
United  States  supplied  to  a  value  of 
£4,468,397. 

There  was  a  contraction  between 
1938  and  1944  in  arrivals  of  rubber 
manufactures  from  £783,231  to  £469,- 
690,  and  Canada's  share  dropped  from 
£167,617  to  £29,764. 

Gecgrapliical  Distribution  of  Trade 

Table  3  shows  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  by  leading  countries 
in  1943  and  1944  with  comparative 
figures  for  1938. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  re- 
turns is  the  rise  in  the  value  of  imports 
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TABLE  3 

United  Kingdom  Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


United  States   

Canada   

Argentina  

British  India   

New  Zealand   

Australia  

Eire   

Union  of  South  Africa 


193.8 

1943 

1944 

£1,000  Sterling 

117,98'0' 

535,072 

532,592 

78,708 

200,240 

207,582 

38,471 

58,307 

81,182 

49,949 

59,812 

69,079 

46,865 

49,751 

52,080 

71,842 

32,680 

45,942 

22,965 

28,386 

30,767 

14,630 

12,287 

13,860 

from  the  United  States,  which 
accounted  for  two-fifths  of  all  United 
Kingdom  imports  of  non-munitions  in 
1943  and  1944  as  against  only  one- 
eighth  in  1938.  The  expansion  began 
immediately,  and  was  not  solely  the 
result  of  lend-lease,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  in  the  later  war  years 
came  under  that  arrangement.  The 
same  tendencies  marked  imports  from 
Canada,  the  value  of  Canadian  sup- 
plies in  1944  being  two-and-a-half 
times  that  in  1938. 

Imports  from  countries  which  have 
been  enemy  or  enemy-occupied  ac- 
counted for  28  per  cent  of  the  total 


value  of  imports  in  1938,  the  greater 
proportion  coming  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Imports  from  British  countries 
that  have  not  been  under  enemy 
occupation  represented  two-fifths  of  the 
total,  in  the  three  years  1938,  1943 
and  1944,  but  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion for  foreign  countries  rose  from 
one-third  to  three-fifths. 

The  value  of  imports  from  South 
America  was  two-thirds  greater  in  1944 
than  in  1938,  the  rise  for  Argentina 
alone  being  £43,000,000  out  of  the  total 
rise  of  £45,000,000.  Imports  from  Brazil 
also  more  than  doubled,  rising  by 
£10,000,000,  and  the  proportionate  rise 
for  Urugui^y  was  almost  as  great. 


UNITED  KINGDOM    GOVERNMENT  POLICY  FOR  THE 

COTTON  INDUSTRY 

By  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool 


At  a  conference  held  in  Manchester 
on  August  11,  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  spinning,  weaving, 
finishing,  merchandising  and  operative 
organizations  in  the  cotton  industry, 
the  new  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  K.C.,  M.P.) 
stated  that  the  Government  is  deter- 
mined that  this  industry  shall  flourish 
as  formerly  and  that  it  shall  provide 
the  goods  required  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exi)ort,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
2ood  wages  and  conditions  for  opera- 
tives on  the  other. 

To  this  end  the  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  industry  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  providing  the  national 
interest  of  producing  as  great  a  volume 


of  goods  as  possible  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  with  good  working  conditions 
for  the  operatives,  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  considerations.  The 
President  emphasized  that  it  is  not 
part  of  the  present  Government's  pro- 
gram to  proceed  with  its  nationaliza- 
tion, provided  the  industry — upon 
which  more  than  2,000,000  .  people 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  for  their 
living — carries  through  with  expedition 
the  measures  necessary  for  its  reor- 
ganization. 

There  are  conditions  within  the 
industry  which  are  militating  against 
its  revival  and,  if  in  its  present  form  it 
is  to  receive  the  su})port  and  help  of 
the  Government,  innnediate  steps  must 
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be  taken  to  improve  working  conditions 
and  organization. 

The  Government  fully  appreciates 
that,  if  the  industry  is  to  continue  in 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  it  must 
yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital 
actually  invested.  The  first  part  of  the 
cotton  industry  which  must  be  dealt 
with  is  the  spinning  section,  and  the 
Government  has  been  in  consultation 
with  the  owners  and  the  operatives, 
with  encouraging  results.  Other  con- 
ditions laid  down,  which  must  be 
accepted  as  a  condition  of  Government 
support  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  extension  of  methods  of  joint 
consultation  in  the  industry,  particu- 
larly co-operation  within  the  mill  and 
of  personnel  management. 

2.  Reforming  of  distribution  arrange- 
ments, so  as  to  secure  long  runs  of 
production. 

3.  Extension  of  double-shift  working 
where  modern  machinery  demands  it. 

4.  Re-equipment  of  mills  with  more 
modern  machinery. 

5.  Amalgamations  in  the  spinning 
section. 


Undoubtedly  other  matters  will  arise 
which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
the  Government  considers  it  expedient 
at  this  stage  to  inform  the  industry 
and  the  country  of  the  immediate  steps 
which  it  considers  must  be  taken  to 
place  the  cotton  industry  on  a  sound 
and  stable  basis  and  make  it  once 
more  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the 
people  of  Lancashire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  all 
organizations  and  individuals  concerned 
with  the  industry  should  co-operate 
'witii  one  another  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  various  points 
in  the  Government's  plan  as  well  as 
Vvitli  other  matters  that  must  arise. 

In  the  light  of  the  assurances  re- 
ceived of  assistance  and  support  and 
the  clarification  given  on  government 
intentions  with  respect  to  particular 
issues  of  policy,  the  meeting  expressed 
its  confidence  in  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  efforts  which  will  be  made 
to  place  the  cotton  industry  on  a  firm 
and  satisfactory  foundation. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  HAY  CROP  CONDITIONS 


By  A.  E.  Bryan.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool 


Although  the  prospects  of  shipping 
Canadian  hay  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  near  future  are  not  particularly 
encouraging,  due  to  the  Government's 
policy  of  restricting  all  imports  of  a 
non-essential  nature,  with  a  view  to 
conserving  its  dollar  resources  for  more 
essential  goods  such  as  food  and  certain 
raw  materials,  Canadian  hay  shippers 
normally  supplying  this  market  will 
be  interested  in  the  prospects  for  this 
season's  hay  crop  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  any  accurate 
report  on  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  1945  crop,  but  the  quantity  now 
in  the  stack  appears  to  be  heavier  than 
for  many  years  past,  akhough  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  hay  was  carted  in  bad 


weather,  and  there  will  probably  be 
severe  contraction,  which  will  only 
become  apparent  after  the  present 
warm  spell  of  weather  in  August  has 
come  to  ^n  end.  The  quality  also,  while 
anpearing  good  in  the  fields,  may  be 
disappointing  in  many  cases  for  similar 
reasons. 

It  is  useless  to  make  comparisons 
with  the  1944  crop,  especially  in  the 
southern  counties,  since  that  crop  might 
almost  be  called  a  complete  failure. 
Comparisons,  if  any,  will  be  with  an 
average  crop  over  the  past  four  or  five 
years. 

An  im.partant  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  estimating  the 
(quantity  of  hay  available  in  the  stack 
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is  the  arrival  of  the  1945  crop  on  a 
''bare"  market.  Many  farmers  took 
advantage  of  the  heavy  demand  for  hay 
and  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
ready  money  to  bale  their  hay  in  the 
field.  This  hay  went  into  consumption 
immediately,  thus  reducing  the  amount 
available  for  stacking. 

Estimates  of  Districl  Crops 

There  has  been  a  variation  in  yield 
and  quality  throughout  the  country. 
This  year,  however,  the  crop  in  the 
south  of  England  has  benefited, 
whereas  the  crop  in  Scotland,  winch 
is  not  covered  by  this  report,  has  been 
patchy  because  the  remains  of  last 
year's  cereal  crops  were  sown  with  hay 
mixtures  and  became  lodged  as  a  result 
of  the  wet  autumn  and  winter  weather. 

In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Ches- 
hire the  crop  is  definitely  above  aver- 
age, perhaps  20  per  cent,  but  the 
increase  has  probably  been  absorbed. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  some  areas  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  already 
been  accounted  for.  The  absence  of 
clover  for  the  last  two  years  is  not 
in  evidence  this  year,  and  this  may  be 
one  of  the  few  good  clover  years. 

In  the  North  ^Midlands,  including 
North  Warwickshire,  Nottingham, 
Staffordshire  and  Lincolnshire,  a  heavy 
crop  of  clover  and  rye  grass  was  taken 
in  fairly  good  weather.  The  meadow- 
hay  crop  has  not  been  heavy,  and  that 
not  required  by  the  farmers  was  baled 
anr!  sold  at  harvest  time. 

In  the  South  Midlands,  including 
Oxfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Glouces- 
tershire and  Warwickshire,  very  heavy 
crops  are  reported,  but  the  weather 
broke  in  the  early  part  of  July,  and 
'some  farmers  lost  a  large  pro|)ortion 
of  their  hay.  The  clover  crop  is  stated 
to  be  only  a  little  above  last  year's, 
which,  considering  the  over-all  position, 
is  rather  surprising. 

In  the  Welsh  border  counties,  includ- 
ing  Shropshire   anrl  Monmouthshire, 


most  of  the  hay  was  caught  by  rain 
and  the  (luantity  available  cannot  be 
estimated. 

In  the  northern  counties,  and  also  in 
mid-Wales,  tli(>re  is  little  change  from 
last  year,  since  these  areas  do  not  as 
a  rule  suffer  from  drought.  The  crcjp 
will  be  an  average  one. 

In  southwest  England,  inchuling 
Devon,  Dorsetshire  and  Somerset-hire, 
yields  are  about  20  per  cent  above 
average,  but  heavy  rains  half  way 
through  hay-making  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  equality. 

In  southern  England,  including 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire  and  Sussex, 
yields  are  at  least  25  per  cent  above 
aA'erage.  Reports  generally  indicate 
that  the  bulk  of  the  hay  was  taken 
in  good  weather.  Since  this  district  was 
most  seriously  affected  last  year,  a  lot 
of  this  hay  has  already  gone  into  con- 
sumption. 

In  south-east  England  and  East 
Anglia,  a  heavy  crop  has  been  well 
harvested,  but  here  again  at  least  25 
per  cent  was  baled  for  consumption  in 
the  London  area. 

Summary 

The  winter  carry-over  will  be  much 
less  than  for  1943-44,  owing  to  con- 
sumption of  any  surplus  above  average, 
but  it  will  be  greater  than  the  1944-45 
carry-over.  The  agricultural  policy 
adopted  during  the  past  five  years 
encouraged  the  ploughing  up  of  per- 
manent grasslands,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  grains.  Now  the  great  emi:)hasis 
is  placed  on  the  breeding  of  more  cattle 
and  the  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. It  can  therefore  be  appreciated 
h.ow  these  two  policies  conflict,  for  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  cattle  popu- 
lation will  become  a  big  drain  on  any 
hay  reserves  and  will  tend  to  bring 
about  a  supjdy  position  which  may 
have  to  be  supplemented  with  Cana- 
dian hay. 
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SCOTTISH  SEED  POTATOES 

By  G.  B.  Johnson^  Canadian  Trade  Cornrn/lssioner  at  Glasgow 


At  a  conference  held;  at  Craibstone 
on  August  14,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wannop, 
B.Sc.  (Agric  )  ,  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College,  Aberdeen,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Scottish  Farmer,  said  that 
the  potato  crop  has  been  of  vital  im- 
portance in  feeding  this  country  during 
the  war.  Even  now  that  the  war  is 
over  and  there  will  be  more  freedom 
of  cropping  in  1946,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  potato  acre- 
age. This,  in  Great  Britain,  is  now 
as  high  as  1,400,000  acres  as  compared 
with  nearly  600,000  acres  before  the 
war.  (In  1938  the  area  cultivated  in 
England  and  Wales  was  424,000  acres, 
and  in  Scotland  113,000  acres). 

Though  nationally  potatoes  arc 
grown  primarily  for  human  consump- 
tion, Scotland,  and  particularly  the 
northeastern  part,  is  more  interested 
in  seed  production.  The  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Kincardine  have 
about  trebled  their  pre-war  acreage  of 
approximately  12,000.  Though  potato- 
growing  in  that  area  is  not  so  extensive 
as  in  central  Scotland,  this  is  a  note- 
worthy achievement.  It  has  played  a 
big  part  in  increasing  the  shipment  of 
Scottish  seed  to  England  from  the  pre- 
war figure  of  about  125,000  tons  to 
almost  500,000  tons  for  the  1945  crop. 

These  shipments  have  brought  a  good 
financial  return.  The  1946  potato 
acreage  is  to  be  as  high  as  the  1945 
figure,  but  this  is  a  peak,  and  a  decline 
must  be  expected,  because,  as  world 
stocks  of  food  become  more  plentiful 
and  varied,  potato  consumption  is 
bound  to  decrease,  although,  Mr. 
Wannop  continues,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  fall  to  pre-war  levels.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  adoption  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Hot  Springs  Conference  is  likely 
to  mean  a  permanently  higher  potato 
consumption,  more  particularly  since 
the  nutrition  experts  now  regard  the 
potato  as  a  supplier  of  an  essential 
vitamin. 


In  a  year  or  two  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  gradual  decline  in  the  potato 
acreage  and,  therefore,  in  the  demand 
for  Scottish  seed.  This  should  not  be 
unduly  alarming  to  the  growers  of 
certified  stocks,  because  in  a  declining 
market  it  is  the  best  quality  that  sells 
easiest  and  brings  the  best  returns. 

Competitive  Sources  of  Supply 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  the 
production  of  only  the  best  is  going 
to  be  essential  to  Scottish  growers. 
There  are  strong  competitors,  not  only 
in  England  and  Wales,  where  condi- 
tions are  not  much  different,  but 
particularly  in  Ireland.  In  1939  the 
whole  of  Ireland  sent  20,000  tons  of 
seed  to  England,  but  for  the  1945  plant- 
ing Ulster  alone  supplied  60,000  tons, 
although  of  this  about  24,000  tons  were 
re-exported  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 
Ulster  hopes  to  increase  this  figure  to 
100,000  tons  by  1947,  and  the  Irish  seed 
is  very  attractive.  Therefore  the  only 
way  for  Scottish  growers  to  meet  this 
competition  in  the  English  market  is  to 
offer  something  as  good  if  not  better. 

In  1944  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
conferred  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  Scotland  and.  as  a  result, 
a  system  of  inspection  of  marketed 
seed  was  introduced.  This  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect,  and  complaints  about 
the  quality  of  Scottish  seed  by  English 
buyers  in  1944  were  strikingly  reduced 
in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Wannop  finally  added  that  the 
seed-potato  crop  is  a  valuable  one  for 
Scotland  but,  so  long  as  potatoes  are 
,p;rown  solely  for  human  food,  the 
Scottisli  seed  trade  will  be  -lower 
than  it  is  to-day.  Accordingly  the 
possibility  of  the  'potato  having  an 
industrial  use  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  research  to  that  end  encourag,ed. 
Furthermore,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  mechanize  still  further  the 
handling  of  the  crop  in  order  to  reduce 
costs  of  production. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


United  Kingdom 

HOUSING  SITUATION 

The  report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Selling  Price 
of  Houses  was  presented  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Parliament  on  August  23, 
1945,  by  the  :\linister  of  Health,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on 
March  19,  1945,  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  practicability  of  controlling 
effectively  the  selling  price  of  houses, 
with  or  without  vacant  possession,  and 
to  prevent  undue  financial  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  present  housing 
shortage,  and,  if  practicable,  on  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  effect 
those  objects. 

The  average  increase  in  wartime 
prices  over  pre-war  prices  of  houses 
sold  with  vacant  possession  has  risen 
steadily  since  1943,  until  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1945,  it  was 
83-3  per  cent  for  England  and  Wales 
as  a  whole,  and  93-4  per  cent  for 
Scotland.  The  increase  in  price  of 
houses  sold  without  vacant  possession 
is  very  much  less,  the  average  increase 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  same 
quarter  being  29-9  per  cent. 

There  are  particular  areas  where  the 
increases  have  been  much  higher. 
According  to  the  report,  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  sales  are  taking  place 
on  an  extensive  scale  at  prices  which 
are  considerably  enhanced  because  of 
scarcity  value. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
maximum  permitted  sale  price  of  any 
house  should  be  the  value  of  the  house 
with  vacant  possession  as  at  March  31, 
1939,  plus  50  per  cent.  The  maximum 
price  should  be  fixed  at  the  instance  of 
the  vendor  by  the  local  valuer  of  the 
Valuation  Office  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Pvcvenue,  with  allowance  for  improve- 
ments made  since  March,  1939.  The 
period  of  control  should  be  five  years, 
with  a  suggested  re-examination  and 
variation  of  the  percentage  increase,  if 
necessary,  at  the  end.  of  three  years. 
Any  owner  who  has  bought  a  house 


at  a  high  price  since  1939  should  have 
the  ()i)ti()n  of  selling  it  for  that  price, 
but  the  purchaser  from  him  should  be 
able  to  sell  it  afterwards  only  at  the 
controlled  price.  Safeguards  should  be 
imposed  in  the  way  of  declarations  by 
vendor  and  purchaser,  making  it  an 
offence  for  dealing  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  maximum,  with  power  for  the 
courts  to  investigate  cases,  impose 
penalties,  and  order  return  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  any  excess  payment,  if  it 
seems  reasonable. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Committee 
that,  if  it  is  desired  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  scheme,  it  might  be  done 
by  excluding  houses  the  rateable  value 
of  which  is  in  excess  of  the  limits  in 
the  Rent  Restriction  Acts;  that  is,  £100 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and 
the  City  of  London,  £90  in  Scotland, 
and  £75  elsewhere. 

The  Committee  Adsualizes  the  ex- 
emption of  farm  houses,  houses  on 
small  holdings,  and  properties  used  for 
business  or  industrial  purposes  if  they 
were  built  or  adapted  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  scheme  should  not  have  retro- 
spective effect,  the  Committee  advises, 
since  it  would  be  unfair  and  imprac- 
ticable to  re-open  past  transactions. 

Australia 

NEW   AUSTRALIAN  DEVELOPMENTS 

Monacrin,  technically  known  as  5- 
aminoacridine  hydrochloride,  is  being 
manufactured  commercially  in  Austra- 
lia, anfl  supplies  are  already  being 
exported.  The  product,  which  is  used 
as  a  prophylactic  dressing,  is  frequently 
combined  with  peniciUin  or  sulphona- 
mides  in  cases  of  mixed  bacterial  in- 
fections. 

Vacuum  Oil  Pty.  Ltd.  is  proposinri; 
to  erect  a  refinery  for  the  production 
of  lubricating  oils  and  bitumen.  The 
])ro.iect,  which  was  under  development 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  tem- 
porarily shelved  but  has  now  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  Secondary 
Influstries  Commission  and  calls  for  a 
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capacity  of  four  million  gallons  of 
lubricating  oils,  bitumens  and  fuel  oil 
per  annum. 

COMMONWEALTH  TAXATION 

In  a  recent  statement  the  Taxpayers" 
Association  of  Queensland  stated  that 
Commonwealth  revenue  from  taxation 
has  increased  by  £217,000,000  to  a  total 
of  £293,800,000  during  the  period  from 
1938-39  to  1944-45. 

AVithout  suggesting  that  taxation 
might  decline  to  its  pre-war  level,  and 
recognizing  that  the  Commonvvealth  is 
committed  to  increasing  expenditures 
on  war  pensions,  repatriation  charges, 
social  benefits,  war  loan  interests  and 
service  maintenance,  it  is  emphasized 
that  substantial  curtailment  in  taxa- 
tion is  desirable. 

Based  on  a  statement  by  the  Com- 
monwealth treasurer,  who  has  fore- 
casted 1947-48  expenditures  as  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £297,000.000 
(including  £60.000.000  on  defence  (£9,- 
000,000  in  1938-39),  £96,000.000  on 
war  and  repatriation  services  (nil  in 
1938-39),  £73,000,000  on  social  services 
as  compared  with  £17  in  1938-1939, 
there  remains  an  increase  in  "other 
expenditure"  of  £22,000,000. 

In  advancing  the  argument  in  favour 
of  a  planned  curtailment  of  taxation, 
emphasis  is  laid  on:  ia)  the  possibility 
of  larger  income  tax  revenue  due  to 
higher  wage  rates  prevailing;  ih)  re- 
patriated services  personnel  will  be- 
come taxable  rather  than,  as  previously, 
a  charge  on  the  defence  appropriation; 


(c)  the  expected  return  of  several  hun- 
dred million  pounds  through  the  Com- 
monwealth Disposal  Commission  from 
the  liquidation  of  surplus  service 
properties  and  equipment. 

Newfoundland 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN 

In  July  a  total  of  467  new  savings 
accounts  were  opened  at  the  New- 
foundland Savings  Bank,  with  total 
deposits  of  $173,000.  The  total  initial 
deposits  for  new  accounts  opened  since 
January  1,  1945,  is  $1,380,930. 

NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  STOPPED 

A  statement  released  on  July  27  by 
the  Public  Relations  Officer  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  stated  that  na- 
tional registration  under  the  Defence 
Regulations,  1942,  had  ceased,  and 
persons  entering  Newfoundland  or  per- 
sons reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
other  unregistered  persons  are  no  longer 
required  to  apply  for  registration. 
Therefore,  certificates  of  registration 
are  no  longer  required  for  travelling 
or  em|)}oyment  purposes. 

COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

The  cost-of-living  index  for  St.  John's 
at  July  3,  1945,  covering  the  month 
of  June,  was  164-4  or  3-4  points  in 
excess  of  the  figure  for  the  previous 
month.  The  index  stood  at  100  on 
October  1,  1938.  The  present  cost-of- 
living  figure  is  the  liighest  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


Roumania 

With  reference*  to  previous  notices 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal,  the  weight  limit  of 
letters  and  letter  packages,  which  may 
contain  only  written  communications 
and  related  papers  of  a  bulky  nature, 
has  been  increased  to  4  pounds  6 
ounces.  Business  communications  are 
restricted  to  those  ascertaining  facts 
and  exchanging  information.  Printed 
and  commercial  papers  weighing  up  to 


4  pounds  6  ounces  may  also  be  accepted 
for  transmission  to  Roumania  at  the 
usual  rates  of  postage.  No  money  order 
or  parcel  post  service  is  available.  The 
following  rates  apply: — 

Surface  Mail. — Letters,  5  cents  for 
the  first  ounce;  3  cents  each  additional 
ounce. 

Air  Mail. — Surface  route  to  England, 
thence  onward  by  air,  10  cents  each 
ounce;  air  mail  by  all  services  avail- 
able, 40  cents  per  half-ounce. 
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Philippine  Islands 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
announced  the  resumption  of  parcel 
post  service  to  the  islands  of  Leyte, 
Luzon,  Mindoro  and  Samor. 

Parcels  must  not  exceed  11  pounds 
in  weight,  nor  18  inches  in  length  or 
42  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 


Not  more  than  one  such  parcel  per 
week  may  be  sent  by  the  same  sender 
to  the  same  addressee.  Postage  rates 
are  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  regulations  as  to  packing,  cus- 
toms declarations,  prohibited  articles, 
etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  which 
applied  before  the  service  was  sus- 
pended. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  4,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  September  4,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  August  27,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:  — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Umcia 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  4 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

A  yl7AO 

4.4/UU 

Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 

Selling 

1 . 1100 

1 .1100 

■ — 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

XiiA 

4.4200 

4.4200 

vJiier 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1  .  Uloo 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3* 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

British  Guiana  . . 

Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

8-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.  6230 

.6230 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.45-90 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

New  Zealand 

. Pound 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3 . 5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5940 
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eOMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Ex-port. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery'';  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and  • 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian^  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478.  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territorj^  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  G.l. 

Territory  includes  States  "of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital   Territory,   New  South   Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdon.\ld,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  presenJ 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimue^i 


British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  HousG; 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman,  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.    Office — Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J,  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Ca.silla  77L. 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territor}-  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other   letters — Apartado 
1618.  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  bhe  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary .  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Greav.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.   Office— 22  Shari   Kasr   et  Nil 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus.  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubouig  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole.  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters—Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reform.a  1 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  BiiiTTox.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.    Address   for    letters— P.O.    Box    33,  Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDoxald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street 
London  W.  1,  England, 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casil la  1212 
Lima.^  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin, 
ierritory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conc^wc^eri 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  x4ngola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

C able ^  address,  Canfnicom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England^  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Urtiled  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Buildmg,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda, 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bcntley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

«  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  CONTROL  AND  CANADIAN 

EXPORTS 

Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board 


In  a  recent  press  conference  the 
]\Iinister  of  Finance  made  it  clear 
that,  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, Canada  would  have  to  look 
forward  to  a  continuance  of  foreign 
exchange  control,  and  for  some  time 
at  least  it  appears  that  the  system  of 
adiministering  exchange  control  will 
remain  substantially  what  it  has  been 
during  the  last  few  years.  While  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  basic  policy 
of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board 
in  respect  of  the  kinds  of  currency 
which  must  be  obtained  in  connection 
with  exports,  with  interest  turning  to 
various  markets  which  have  been  closed 
to  Canada  during  the  war  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  review  some  of  the 
foreign  exchange  implications  con- 
nected with  such  exports. 

Since  the  Canadian  dollar  is  used 
as  the  currency  of  Newfoundland,  no 
foreign  exc|hange  problems  arise  in 
trade  between  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land. The  rest  of  the  world  is  con- 
sidered to  be  divided  into  two  main 
areas:  fl)  the  sterling  area  and  (2) 
all  other  countries.  The  sterling  area 
at  present  means  and  includes  those 
territories  under  the  sovereignty,  pro- 
tection, suzerainty  or  mandate  of  His 
^Majesty  (except  Canada  and  New- 
foundland) and  also  includes  Egypt, 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Iceland, 
the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iraq. 

Exports  to  Sterling  Area 

^Yhere  goods  are  being  exported  to 
the  sterling  area  or  Newfoundland 
there  are  few  formalities  in  so  far  as 
the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board  is 
concerned,  either  in  the  documents  to 
be  completed  or  in  the  form  in  which 
payment  may  be  accepted.  It  might 
be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  contrary 
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to  the  Board's  regulations  to  export  to 
a  country  in  the  sterling  area  goods 
which  were  obtained  in  a  non-sterling 
area  country  unless  the  goods  are  pro- 
cessed in  Canada  or  the  Canadian  ex- 
porter obtains  United  States  funds  from 
his  customer  to  offset  those  used  in  pur- 
chasing the  goods. 

Exports  to  Non-Sterling  Area 

The  basic  requirement  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board  in  so  far  as 
exports  to  non-sterling  area  countries 
are  concerned  has  always  been  that 
payment  must  be  received  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Canada  in  United  States 
dollars  or  in  a  foreign  currency 
(other  than  sterling)  readily  converti- 
ble thereto.  In  certain  cases  the 
acceptance  of  Canadian  dollars,  which 
have  been  acquired  through  the  sale 
of  United  States  funds  to  a  bank  in 
Canada,  may  also  be  authorized.  There 
are  certain  points  which  should  be 
noted,  however,  in  connection  with 
transactions  involving  purchases  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  by  certain 
foreign  governments. 

PURCHASES   UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
ARRANGEMENT 

Where  exporters  supply  goods  under 
a  contract  with  a  branch  or  agency  of 
the  Dominion  Government  and  receive 
payment  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  Canadian  dollars,  the  foreign 
exchange  implications  of  such  a  trans- 
action are  obviously  no  concern  of  the 
individual  exporter.  The  Dominion 
Government  has  entered  into  special 
financial  arrangements  with  certain 
foreign  governments,  some  of  them  in- 
volving the  granting  of  credits,  under 
which  Canadian  dollars  held  by  or 
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made  available  to  these  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  be  used  to  pay  for  pur- 
chases in  Canada.  Belgium,  France, 
Norway  and  the  Netherlands  have 
completed  arrangements  to  this  effect 
so  that  payment  direct  from  an  official 
government  agency  of  one  of  these 
countries  may  also  be  accepted  in  Can- 
adian dollars. 

Except  where  payment  is  received 
from  a  branch  or  agency  of  the  Do- 
minion Government,  or  from  a  foreign 
government  which  has  made  the  neces- 
sary fiscal  arrangements  with  the 
Dominion  Government,  payment  for  all 
exports  to  countries  outside  Newfound- 
land and  the  sterling  area  should  be 
obtained  in  United  States  funds. 

Contracts  with  Foreign  Buyers 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  as  to 
the  currency  in  which  contracts  be- 
tween Canadian  exporters  and  foreign 
buyers  should  be  written.  Where  the 
contract  calls  for  payment  in  a  foreign 
currency  the  exchange  risk  falls,  of 
course,  on  the  exporter.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  however,  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board  will  provide 
protection  against  a  change  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  up  to  three  months,  and 
where  this  is  not  sufficient,  having  in 
mind  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  other  fac- 
tors, coverage  for  a  longer  period  will 
be  considered. 

Where,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
either  necessary  or  desirable  to  have 
the  terms  of  the  contract  expressed  in 
Canadian  dollars,  and  the  goods  are 
being  exported  to  a  country  outside 
Newfoundland  and  the  sterling  area, 
then  it  is  advisable  to  insert  a  clause 
in  the  contract  to  the  effect  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  price  is 
expressed  in  Canadian  dollars,  pay- 
ment must  be  made  in  United  States 
funds  equivalent  to  the  Canadian  dollar 
price  on  the  basis  of  the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Control  Board's  official  buying 
rate  for  United  States  dollars. 

A  similar  clause  should  be  inserted 
where  the  contract  is  directly  between 
a  Canadian  exporter  and  the  govern- 


ment of  a  non-sterling  area  country 
which  has  special  arrangements  of  the 
type  referred  to  above,  but  in  such 
cases  provision  should  be  made,  as  an 
alternative,  for  settlement  in  Canadian 
dollars  which,  under  arrangements  with 
the  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange  Con- 
trol Board,  are  available  for  official 
purchases  in  Canada. 

Payments  in  Canadian  Dollars  from 
Non-Sterling  Area 

The  acceptance  of  Canadian  dollars 
for  exports  to  a  non-sterling  area 
country  introduces  another  factor  which 
is  sometimes  overlooked  and  which  may 
cause  difficulties.  Under  the  regulations 
of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control 
Board,  Collectors  of  Customs  can  per- 
mit goods  to  be  forwarded  to  a  non- 
sterling  area  country  only  where  the 
exporter  is  in  a  position  to  state  on 
the  Export  Entry  Form  B13-B  that 
the  appropriate  foreign  exchange  will 
be  obtained  and  accounted  for  to  the 
Board.  This,  of  course,  is  not  possible 
where  the  exporter  receives  payment  in 
the  form  of  Canadian  dollars  from  the 
Dominion  Government  or  from  a  for- 
eign government  under  arrangements  of 
the  type  indicated  above. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  these 
transactions  a  special  procedure  for 
the  completion  of  Forms  B13-B  has 
been  established  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  between  Customs  and 
the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board 
to  enable  goods  purchased  in  this  way 
to  leave  Canada,  provided  the  Forms 
B13-B  are  completed  in  accordance 
with  this  procedure,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  exporter  is  unable  to  state 
that  foreign  exchange  will  be  received 
for  the  export.  Unless  Forms  B13-B 
are  completed  exactly  in  this  manner, 
however,  much  unnecessary  correspond- 
ence is  likely  to  arise,  and  Collectors 
of  Customs  may  in  fact  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  hold  the  shipment  until 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cur- 
rency implications  has  been  received. 

The  purchasing  agencies  concerned 
are  co-operating  by  issuing  appropriate 
instructions  to  companies  with  which 
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these  orders  are  placed,  and  if  such 
goods,  for  which  payment  is  being 
received  in  Canadian  dollars,  are  to 
be  forwarded  to  non-sterling  area 
countries  and  the  exporters  fail  to  re- 
ceive special  instructions  in  connection 
with  the  completion  of  the  export 
entries,  they  should  communicate  at 
once  with  the  government  department 
or  the  purchasing  agency  concerned  so 


that  they  may  obtain  the  proper  in- 
structions. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  purchases 
made  by  the  Canadian  Export  Board, 
the  Meat  Board,  the  Special  Products 
Board,  the  Dairy  Products  Board,  and 
the  Departments  of  Munitions  and 
Supply,  National  Defence  and  Trade 
and  Commerce  are  all  covered  by  these 
special  arrangements. 


MARKET  POSSIBILITIES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


By  H.  W.  Brighton,  Director,  Export  Section,  Shipping  Priorities  Committee 


El  Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the 
Central  American  republics  and  the 
only  one  with  no  coast  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  Repubhc  is  approxi- 
mately 160  miles  long  and  60  miles 
wide,  and  has  an  area  of  13,175  square 
miles.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
Central  American  republic,  with  a 
population  per  square  mile  three  times 
that  of  Guatemala  and  about  seven 
times  that  of  the  other  four.  The  total 
population  is  1,700,000,  probably  60 
per  cent  or  more  living  in  rural  areas. 
San  Salvador,  the  capital,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  2,115  feet  and  25  miles 
from  the  coast,  has  about  108,000  in- 
habitants, Santa  Ana  some  85,000,  and 
there  are  twenty  other  towns  and  cities 
ranging  from  10,000  to  40,000  persons. 

Geography 

The  Republic  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Guatemala  for  a  distance  of  92 
miles,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  (160  miles),  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On 
the  southeast  it  is  separated  from 
Nicaragua  by  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

Part  of  the  Central  American  Cor- 
dilleras occupies  the  whole  of  the 
country  except  the  Pacific  coastal 
plain,  whioh  extends  inwards  to  a  vary- 
ing width.  The  chain  of  the  Cordilleras, 
in  this  part  of  its  length,  is  divided 
into  two  ranges  from  which  spurs  run 
out  in  every  direction.  These  spurs,  as 
well  as  the  two  main  ranges,  enclose 
numerous  valleys  of  great  fertility, 
which  afford  a  means  of  subsistence  to 


the  teeming  population,  and  provide  the 
agricultural  wealth  upon  which  the 
country's  foreign  commerce  is  based. 

The  mountains  are  generally  vol- 
canic, but  in  no  case  do  they  reach  a 
height  of  9,000  feet.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  and  within  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  done  considerable  damage 
to  the  capital  and  destroyed  other  im- 
portant cities  in  the  interior.  Vast 
beds  of  black  lava,  which  are  the 
legacy  of  recent  volcanic  eruptions, 
extend  for  miles,  impenetrable  and 
desolate,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation. 
These  eruptions,  however,  are  infre- 
quent  and  are  of  minor  importance  to 
the  life  of  the  country  at  large. 

On  account  of  a  generous  rainfall 
and  the  topography  of  the  country,  EI 
Salvador  is  well  watered  by  rivers.  The 
most  important  is  the  Lempa,  whicli 
rises  near  the  Guatemalan  frontier  and 
after  approaching  Honduras  flows 
south  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  dividing; 
the  country  into  two  unequal  parts.  It 
is  the  largest  river  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Central  America  and  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length.  All  other  rivers  are  of 
minor  importance. 

Climate  and  Population 

As  for  climatic  conditions,  the  low- 
lying  coastal  plain  is  hot  and  humid. 
In  the  mountain  valleys  the  tempera- 
ture is  modified  by  the  elevation  above 
sea-leyel.  At  2,500  feet  and  above 
the  climate  is  of  an  agreeable  warmth; 
in  no  case  does  it  become  cold.  With 
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the  exception  of  a  few  areas  on  the 
lower  levels,  the  country  is  considered 
healthful  and  quite  suitable  for  occupa- 
tion by  Europeans,  There  are  two  sea- 
sons, the  wet  from  May  to  October, 
and  the  dry  from  November  to  April. 
The  rainfall  averages  72  inches  per 
annum. 

The  inhabitants  of  El  Salvador  are 
principally  "Mestizos"  or  "Ladinos" — 
a  mixture  of  the  native  Indians  and 
the  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlers.  There  are  far  fewer  inhabi- 
tants of  pure  Indian  blood  than  in 
Guatemala — probably  not  more  than 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion— neither  is  there  such  an  ad- 
mixture of  negro  blood  as  is  found  in 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

With  its  fertile  soil,  a  homogenous 
population  and  favourable  climatic 
conditions,  El  Salvador  has  developed 
on  somewhat  different  lines  from  its 
neighbours.  The  population  has  in- 
creased at  a  greater  rate — owing  to 
this  fact,  there  is  a  larger  labour  supply 
available  for  agriculture;  the  country 
being  so  small,  there  is  no  land  avail- 
able on  which  the  Indian  can  live  a 
life  of  ease  and  idleness,  and  thus  he 
is  willing  to  work.  These  conditions 
have  encouraged  the  development  of 
the  large  estates  and  also  given  the 
labourer  an  appreciation  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Resources  and  Development 

El  Salvador  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country.  Corn  is  its  main  food 
crop  and  coffee  is  the  main  export  crop, 
constituting  on  an  average  more  than 
87  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports. On  account  of  its  rich  volcanic 
soil,  the  country  is  capable  of  producing 
large  crops  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  effort,  the  density  of  popula- 
tion imposes  the  necessity  of  labour, 
and  the  facilities  of  communication 
provide  a  ready  market.  These  cir- 
cumstances in  combination  haVe  pro- 
duced a  peasantry  devoted  to  the  soil 
and  a  wealthy  land-owning  class  of  a 
progressive  character. 


The  main  district  for  coffee  is  in  the 
western  part,  around  Santa  Ana  and 
Ahuachapan,  but  it  is  also  grown  in 
the  uplands.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
one  milhon  bags  of  13.7  pounds  each 
are  exported  annually.  Other  crops  of 
less  importance  as  exports  but  im- 
portant to  the  internal  economy  are 
millet,  sugar,  rice,  honey,  raw  cotton, 
corn,  beans,  henequen  and  roselle  fibres, 
sugar,  indigo,  balsam  of  Peru,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meats  and  dairy 
products  and  cacao. 

There  is  a  moderate  live-stock  popu- 
lation of  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  mules. 

The  country  is  known  to  possess 
mineral  deposits  of  importance,  es- 
pecially in  the  provinces  of  Morazan, 
San  Miguel  and  La  Union,  but  develop- 
ment so  far  has  not  been  on  a  large 
scale.  There  are  some  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  lead,  copper,  zinc,  quick- 
silver and  iron  are  mined  to  a  lesser 
extent.  One  reason  for  the  limited 
development  is  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  No 
coal  or  petroleum  of  importance  has 
been  found,  only  fuel  wood  is  available 
and  much  of  this  is  obtained  only  at 
comparatively  high  cost. 

Forest  products  of  El  Salvador  are 
of  minor  importance,  except  for  fuel 
wood,  "balsam  of  Peru"  and  indigo. 
The  country  was  at  one  time  well 
forested,  but  the  consumption  of  timber 
exceeded  the  local  supply,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  dependent  upon  imports 
for  much  of  its  requirements. 

MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing  is  conducted  to  a 
limited  extent.  There  has  been  some  ex- 
pansion in  such  activity  (as  reflected, 
for  example,  in  an  increase  in  electrical 
energy  consumption),  but  there  are  no 
present  indications  of  any  industrial 
development  of  importance,  due  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  fuel  and  skilled  work- 
men and  the  limitations  of  the  market. 

There '  are  a  number  of  small  fac- 
tories devoted  to  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Chief  among  these  are 
textile  mills,  which  are  adding  new 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  for 
cotton  fabrics.  Local  bag  factories  pro- 
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duce  sufficient  coffee  bags  to  take  care 
of  local  demands,  the  bags  being  made 
from  locally  produced  henequen  and 
roselle  fibres.  Vegetable  oil  production 
amounts  to  10,000  short  tons  annually ; 
most  of  this  is  cottonseed  but  there  is 
some  peanut  and  sesame. 

Electric  light  and  power  plants  sup- 
ply the  principal  cities  and  provide  the 
necessary  power  for  small  establish- 
ments producing  beer,  aerated  waters, 
brandy,  soap,  candles,  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes, leather  goods,  confectionery, 
butter,  flour,  ice,  lard,  macaroni,  straw 
hats,  boots  and  shoes,  hollow  bricks 
and  tile,  cotton  thread  and  yarn,  cloth- 
ing, wine,  alcohol,  rum,  matches,  rubber 
heels,  furniture,  mirrors,  ironware,  bone 
buttons,  salt,  and  printed  articles.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
native  handicraft  production,  princi- 
pally consisting  of  palm  braid,  hand- 
woven  textiles,  pottery,  toys  and 
wooden  articles,  carpets  and  rugs,  hand- 
bags, jewellery. 

Foreign  Capital 

Commerce  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  all  public  utilities 
of  importance  such  as  railways, 
wharves,  light  and  power,  are  owned 
by  foreign  capital.  The  coffee  planta- 
tions are  said  to  be  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Salvadoreans,  but  no  data 
are  available  as  to  the  holders  of  mort- 
gages. The  exportation  of  coffee  is 
handled  largely  by  a  coffee  association 
and  a  few  important  houses  located 
in  the  capital. 

Language 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  and 
is  in  general  use.  English  is  under- 
stood by  a  fair  number  of  business- 
men, but  courtesy  and  convenience 
suggest  the  advisability  of  using  Span- 
ish in  correspondence. 

Business  Areas 

Owing  to  the  small  area  of  the 
country,  the  chief  business  centre  is 
the  capital,  San  Salvador.  Other  busi- 
ness centres  are  Santa  Ana  and  Son- 
sonate  in  the  northwest  and  San  Miguel 
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in  the  southeast.  The  population  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed,  but  the  large 
business  houses  are  in  the  capital. 

Currency 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  ''colon", 
equivalent  to  $0.40  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  at  the  moment  strongly 
backed  by  gold  and  United  States  ex- 
change. The  colon  is  divided  into  100 
centavos.  Subsidiary  coins  are:  25c 
and  50c  (silver)  and  5c,  3c  and  Ic 
(nickel) .  Bills  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  50  and  100 
"colones".  United  States  currency  cir- 
culates freely  throughout  the  country. 

Weights  and  Measures 

The  metric  system  is  officially 
authorized  and  used,  but  use  of  the  old 
Spanish  units  continues.  The  English 
system  is  understood  but  should  be 
specifically  designated  as  such:  e.g. 
"Enghsh  pounds",  "English  yards"; 
also  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  ton 
used  should  be  mentioned,  as  metric 
ton  (2,204-6  English  pounds),  short 
ton  (2,000  English  pounds),  etc.  It  is 
customary  to  use  the  American  gallon 
for  measuring  Hquids  (such  as  gasoline) 
sold  in  large  volume;  the  litre  is  used 
for  small  quantities. 

Ports  of  Entry 

There  are  three  important  ports  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  Acajutla,  La  Liber- 
tad,  and  Cutuco  or  La  Union  (Cutuco 
is  the  real  port,  but  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  La  Union, 
so  that  the  port  is  generally,  though 
incorrectly,  referred  to  as  La  Union). 

Acajutla  is  the  port  of  the  valuable 
coffee  country  of  the  west  and  has  rail 
connection  through  Sonsonate  to  Ahua- 
chapan,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Salvador. 
It  handles  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
maritime  imports  of  the  Republic  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  maritime  exports 
(percentage  of  total  weight  in  each 
case).  It  is  an  open  roadstead  and 
lighterage  is  necessary. 

La  Libertad  is  the  port  for  San 
Salvador,  to  which  it  is  linked  by  a 
good  motor  road.  It  handles  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  maritime 
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exports  of  the  Republic  and  about  22 
per  cent  of  the  nnports.  It  is  also  an 
open  roadstead. 

La  Union  or  Cutuco  is  a  protected 
port  on  the  gulf  of  Fonseca  and  has 
rail  connections  through  San  Miguel 
with  San  Vicente  and  the  capital.  La 
Union  handles  about  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  maritime  importations 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Ocean- 
going A^essels  tie  up  alongside  the  wharf 
at  Cutuco  point. 

There  is  a  fourth  port  of  entry  for 
El  Salvador,  namely  Puerto  Barrios  in 
Guatemala  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  with 
rail  connections  to  San  Salvador.  This 
port  is  of  importance  to  Eastern  Cana- 
dian shippers  as  there  are  steamship 
connections  from  New  York  and  other 
United  States  east  coast  ports,  thus 
avoiding  transhipment  at  the  Panama 
Canal  which  is  necessary  when  ship- 
ments are  made  to  the  Pacific  ports  of 
the  Republic  from  Eastern  Canada. 

Transportation  is  possible  from  Can- 
ada to  El  Salvador  by  rail,  but  it 
would  be  entirely  too  expensive;  sea 
and  air  are  the  only  practical  routes. 
It  is  recommended  that  before  making 
a  shipment  the  Canadian  exporter 
should  obtain  the  purchaser's  opinion 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  shipped  and  to 
which  port.  Steamship  services  to  El 
Salvador  from  Canadian  ports  is  a 
matter  now  under  consideration,  but 
until  such  time  as  some  definite 
announcement  is  made  Canadian  ex- 
porters will  have  to  consult  their  for- 
warding agents  as  to  the  names  of 
steamship  lines  operating  from  United 
States,  northwestern  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic ports  to  El  Salvador. 

Highways 

El  Salvador  has  2,216  kilometers 
(1,377-7  miles)  of  highways  suitable 
for  automobile  traffic  in  all  seasons 
and  additional  roads  are  projected  in 
order  to  connect  all  points  with  har- 
bours, airports  and  railway  stations. 

The  length  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  in  El  Salvador  is  194  miles, 
of  which  about  20  miles  has  yet  to 
be  made  into  an  all-wea-ther  road. 


Railways  and  Air  Services 

El  Salvador  is  fairly  well  provided 
with  railways.  The  Salvador  Railway 
Company,  which  is  British-owned,  has 
a  line  from  Acajutla  through  Sonsonate 
to  San  Salvador,  and  a  branch  line 
to  Santa  Ana.  The  International  Rail- 
ways of  Central  America,  an  Ameri- 
can company,  branches  from  its  Guate- 
malan lines  at  Zacapa  and,  entering  El 
Salvador  near  Metepan,  traverses  the 
Republic  through  its  entire  length 
(touching  Santa  Ana  and  with  a  branch 
to  Ahuachapan) ,  through  San  Salvador 
and  on  to  La  Union  and  Ctituco. 

The  Pan  American  Airways  provides 
passenger,  express,  and  mail  services 
from  the  United  States  and  Panama. 
The  Transportesi  Aereos  Centro-Ame- 
ricano'S  (TACA)  of  Honduras  provides 
an  air  service  with  that  country,  Guate- 
mala, and  Nicaragua. 

Documentation 

Shipping  documents  should  be  pre- 
pared as  usual  and  sent  to  the  con- 
signee. These  at  present  do  not  have  to 
be  legalized  by  a  consulate.  After 
the  certificate  of  origin  has  been 
signed  by  a  responsible  person  it  is 
attached  to  the  shipping  documents  and 
the  consular  fees  will  be  collected  at 
the  port  of  arrival.  El  Salvador  con- 
sulates in  Canada  are  located  at  Hotel 
La  Salle,  1240  Drummond  Street, 
Montreal;  160  Bloor  Street  West,  To- 
ronto; and  355  Burrard  Street,  Van- 
couver. 

Details  of  documentation  require- 
mentments  and  customs  regulations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Packing  and  Marking 

There  are  no  special  packing  or 
marking  regulations,  but,  because 
duties  are  assessable  on  gross  weight, 
packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible 
consistent  with  strength  to  withstand 
rough  handling  and  should  be  suitable 
to  tropical  conditions.  Importers  some- 
times request  special  packings  to  assist 
them  in  reducing  duty  costs;  such  re- 
quests should  be  granted. 
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Quotations  and  Terms  of  Payment 

Quotations  are  preferred  by  im- 
porters c.i.f.  Salvadorean  port  or 
Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala.  Failing 
this,  quotations  should  be  f.o.b. 
steamer,  port  of  loading,  and  should 
be  in  United  States  dollars.  Quotations 
in  any  other  form  are  useless. 

The  large  and  responsible  import- 
ing houses  have  open  accounts.  They 
do  not  use  the  banks,  in  order  that 
they  may  avoid  the  high  bank  charges 
and  also  to  save  time  in  receiving 
shipping  documents;  this  practice  is 
very  common  and  should  always  be 
accepted  by  the  exporter  when  finan- 
cial reports  are  favourable.  Smaller 
importing  firms  usually  pay  sight 
draft,  although  short-credit  terms  may 
be  advisable  at  times. 

Representation 

The  large  finiis,  such  as  those  con- 
ducting a  private  banking  business, 
prefer  to  deal  direct  with  factories,  al- 
though they  may  place  orders  through 
commission  agents.  Commission  agents, 
however,  do  a  large  part  of  the  general 
business;  they  represent  both  manu- 
facturers and  export  commission 
houses  located  in  distributing  centres 
such  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Exchange 

There  is  no  exchange  control  and 
drafts  may  be  bought  or  sold  freely. 
The  rate  with  the  United  States  dollar 
is  at  present  '^pegged"  at  40  cents  to 
the  colon;  all.  other  moneys  sell  at 
the  New  York  rate  for  dollars  plus  an 
exchange  commission  for  New  York  as 
well  as  the  broker  in  El  Salvador. 

Cable  and  Mail  Rates 

There  are  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  within  the  country  and  inter- 
national wireless  and  cable  services. 

Cable  rates  from  Canada  to  San 
Salvador,  the  capital,  are:  for  straight 
words,  50  cents  each;  deferred,  25  cents 
per  word;  night  letter,  $4.17  for  25 
words  including  the  address,  plus  16| 
cents  for  each  additional  word;  for 
cables  sent  in  code,  30  cents  per  word. 
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The  ordinary  letter  rate  for  surface 
mail  to  El  Salvador  is  4  cents  for  the 
first  ounce,  and  2  cents  for  each  ad- 
ditional ounce.  The  airmail  rate  is  10 
cents  for  each  quarter-ounce.  As  there 
is  considerable  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
surface  mails,  it  is  recommended  that 
use  be  made  of  airmail  for  all  corres- 
pondence of  any  urgency.  Letters  may 
be  registered. 

The  maximum  weight  that  may  be 
sent  by  parcel  post  is  20  pounds,  the 
rates  being  as  follows:  first  pound,  85 
cents;  1  to  2  pounds,  90  cents;  2  to 
3  pounds,  $1.45;  3  to  4,  $1.60;  4  to  5, 
$1.80;  5  to  6,  $2.00;  6  to  7,  $2.20;  7  to 
8,  $2.50;  8  to  9,  $2.70;  9  to  10,  $2.90; » 
10  to  15,  $4.25;  15  to  20,  $5.25.  Par- 
cels cannot  be  insured. 

Foreign  Trade 

(Dollar    values    shown    for  Salvadorean 
trade  returns  are  based  on  a  conversion  rate 
of  1  colon  .equals  U.S.  $0.40). 

El  Salvador  has  most-favoured- 
nation trade  agreements  in  force  with 
Canada,  United  States,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  Eire  and  before  the 
war  had  one  with  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Republic  had  conditional 
agreements  with  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
a  reciprocal  free-trade  agreement  with 
Honduras  applying  to  all  products  ex- 
cept coffee,  hides  and  cigarettes.  Other 
Central  and  South  American  countries 
are  accorded  minimum-column  treat- 
ment and  are  also  given  preferential 
reductions  on  certain  products  ranging 
from  10  to  90  per  cent  of  the  duties 
and  free  entry  for  some  products. 

In  quoting  export  values.  El  Salva- 
dor declares  f.o.b.  Salvadorean  port, 
values  including  export  duties.  Im- 
port values  are  c.i.f.  Salvadorean  port, 
including  consular  fees,  freight,  insur- 
ance and  other  invoice  charges  but  ex- 
cluding Salvadorean  duties  and  taxes. 

The  value  of  El  Salvador's  foreign 
trade  in  the  years  1937  to  1940,  was  as 
follows: — 

Exports    Imports  Total 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

1937    15,516       10,416  25.932 

1938    10,946         9.147  20,093 

1939    12,740         8.850  21,590 

1940    12,228         8.108  20,336 
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Coffee  is  the  basis  of  El  Salvador's 
economy  and  forms  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  total  exports.  Annual  exports 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  million 
bags  of  60  kilograms  (132  pounds). 
(Jther  principal  exports  consist  of 
gold,  sugar,  rice,  raw  cotton,  cotton 
fabrics,  vegetable  oils,  balsam,  indigo, 


leather  and  manufactures,  cattle,  hard- 
woods and  henequen  fibre. 

On  broad  lines,  imports  into  El  Sal- 
vador consist  of  foodstuffs  such  as 
flour,  lard,  canned  fish,  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables;  timiber,  mineral  oils, 
cement,  paints  and  varnish,  drugs  and 
pharmaceuticals,  textiles  and  motor 
cars  and  trucks. 


TABLE  1 

Imports  by  Princvpal  Commodities,  1937-40 

1937 


Cotton  fabrics   1,735 

Machinery  and  tools   997 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures    740 

Petroleum  products    641 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts    633 

Wearing  apparel    555 

Chemicals,  colours   449 

Medicines  and  drugs    373 

Wheat   312 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures    297 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures   292 

Cement,  Portland    198 

Silk  and  rayon  fabrics    183 

Flour,  wheat    161 

China,  porcelain,  glassware    149 

Soaps,  toilet  preparations    147 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures    146 

Cotton  thread  and  yarn   136 

Beverages    122 

Radios  and  phonographs   108 

Arms,  ammunition,  explosives   98 

Fertilizers    86 

Boohs  and  printed  music    79 

Cattle,  live    59 

Woods,  all  kinds   54 

Fruits,  dried  and  fresh   51 

Malt  and  other  germinated  grains   40 

Linen   

Wool  fabrics   103 

Confectionery    33 

Matches   

Tobacco,  raw    32 

Tobacco,  manufactured  

Bags  for  coffee  and  sugar   

Motion  picture  film  and  projectors  


1938 
Thousands 
1,513 
861 
519 
553 
482 
432 
407 
328 
260 
257 
227 
104 
216 
144 
145 
127 
114 
70 
135 
46 
291 
43 
88 
116 
44 
4 


119 

2 


44 


1939  1940 
of  Dollars 


1,165 
379 
577 
507 
527 
280 
316 
292 
270 
317 
206 
159 
285 
123 
132 
32 
121 
157 


65 
72 


84 
44 
46 

68 
72 
26 
45 
56 
36 
45 
29 


1,007 
473 
590 
568 
408 
246 
295 
272 
167 
208 
160 
191 
224 
125 
122 
24 
32 
167 


259 
35 


96 
28 
45 

78 
75 
29 
72 
53 
36 
25 
28 


TABLE  II 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries,  1937-40 


1937  1938  1939  1940 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

United  States    4,208  4,275  4,687  5,468 

Germany    3,228  1,926  1,548  106 

United  Kingdom   1,147  833  607  614 

France    283  289  318  210 

Peru    220  141  172  173 

Italy   215  480  378  325 

Honduras    167  269  251  271 

Belgium    156  123  136  70 

Guatemala    105  86  77  70 

Netherlands   71  53  58  37 

Canada    61  48  71  188 
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TABLE  III 
Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


1937  1938  1939  1940 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

United  States                                                                9,413  6,759  7,627  0.197 

Germany                                                                        1,733  1,079   

Norway                                                                          1,026  989  920  1.019 

Sweden                                                                             678  589  543  381 

Canada                                                                             559  14  53  65 

Italy                                                                                412  86  140  118 

France                                                                             382  80  67  23 

Honduras                                                                         227  403  527  518 

United  Kingdom                                                               172  151  23  28 


Trade  with  Canada 

Tables  IV  and  V  show  respectively 
the  principal  Canadian  products  ex- 
ported to  El  Salvador  and  Salvadorean 
products  imported  into  Canada  in 
1938,  1939,  1941  and  1943,  according 
to  Canadian  trade  returns. 

Postwar  Trade  Prospects 

The  coffee  estates  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  native  Salvadoreans  and  they 
have  derived  immense  profits  from 
operations  in  recent  years.  This  has 
led  to  a  taste  for  foreign  travel  and  a 


growing  demand  for  foreign  standards 
of  living,  together  with  a  tendency  to 
send  their  families  abroad  for  their 
education.  These  influences  are  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country  and  partly 
account  for  an  increasing  demand  for 
imported  goods. 

Canada  enjoys  ''most-favoured- 
nation" treatment  in  trading  with  El 
Salvador  following  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
and  while  the  market  is  comparatively 
small — the  purchasing  power  being  ap- 
proximately equal  to  a  Canadian  city 
of  300,000 — it  is  one  which  shows  every 


TABLE  IV 

Canada's  Principal  Exports  to  El  Salvador 

1938  1939 

Total                                                           $  47,243  $  77,445 

Newsprint    2,594  21,425 

Tires,  rubber    9,980  12,328 

Inorganic  chemicals    10,778  12,262 

Malt    3,865  9,000 

Copper  and  copper  mfrs   4,219  8,716 

Socks  and  stockings,  silk    1,438  2,640 

Electric  apparatus    4,329  2,352 

Cotton  mfrs   906  2,201 

Rubber  mfrs.  n.o.p   1,981  2,123 

Hardware  and  cutlery    ....  480 

Wheat    3,400  470 

Paper,  n.o.p     316 

Whiskey    ....  312 

Cartridges   ....  2 

Soda  and  soda  compounds   .... 

Iron  and  steel  products   .... 

Leather,  unmanufactured    .... 

Flour,  wheat   

Fibres  and  textiles   .... 

Gin  

Cereal  foods,  prepared   

Tobaeco,  bright  flue-cured  

Xon-metallic  minerals,  n.o.p  

Medicinal  preparations  

Dolls  


1941 
$252,462 
66,343 

7",382 

9,659 

10',i86 

15*,8i3 

2,342 
83,201 
172 
4,854 

20,672 
7,331 
6,109 
5,957 
4.755 


1943 
$154,747 
29,382 


4,060 
2.931 
157 

8.078 


165 
49.512 
3,523 
5.847 

7,85  i 
955 

5,853 
10,119 

2,542 
179 
294 
12.106 
433 

7.412 

2.107 


TABLE  V 

Canada's  Principal  Imports  from  El  Salvador 

1938             1939             1941  1943 

rnfi-;;                             $  i6,.528    $44,945    $431,152  $1,208,412 

S,sar^itlP^nV;--'--'--^u ^^'^28          43,666         422,719  1.205.850 

Msal.  istle  and  tampico  fibre      1.279  6.504 
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sign  of  expansion  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  Canadian  products. 

Existing  controls  over  trade  are  de- 
signed entirely  to  correct  or  alleviate 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  extended  into  the 
postwar  period.  There  has  been  very 
little  expansion  in  industry  since  'the 
war  began  and  what  there  has  been  is 
confined  to  the  simpler  consumer  goods 
based  on  local  raw  materials. 

The  customs  tariff  is  designed  prim- 
arily to  afford  reasonable  protection 
and  as  a  source  of  revenue.  No  effort 
has  been  made  to  foster  industrial 
development  by  means  of  a  high  tariff. 

In  demand  are  such  items  as  build- 
ing materials  of  all  kinds,  cement, 
hardware,  acids,  artificial  jewellery, 
leather  belting,  alcoholic  beverages, 
paper  products,  chemicals  of  all  kinds, 
combs,  toys,  drugs,  dyes,  electric  ap- 
pliances, wheat  flour,  foodstuffs  (gen- 
eral) ,  cutlery,  men's  hats,  cotton 
hosiery,  knit  goods,  wire  nails,  haber- 
dashery, pulleys  and  blocks,  rubber 
manufactures',  safety  pins,  shoe  tacks, 
cotton  piece-goods,  woollen  piece- 
goods,  and  wheat. 

At  present  there  is  a  general  short- 
age of  imported  goods  in  El  Salvador 
but   difficulty   of  transportation  and 


wartime  restrictions  imposed  on  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  limit  the  opportun- 
ities for  sales.  However,  now  is  the 
time  to  study  this  market  and  estab- 
lish contacts  in  order  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  trade 
poissibilities  as  and  when  improved 
conditions  will  permit.  Canadian  ex- 
porters interested  and  who  desire  fur- 
ther information  should  write  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  or  to  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Com- 
mercial Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy, 
Apartado,  Num.  126  Bis,  Mexico  City, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  El  Salvador 
comes. 

El  Salvador  cannot  support  indus- 
tries manufacturing  producers'  goods 
in  volume  except  in  the  simpler  types, 
nor  consumer  goods  of  the  more  com- 
plex types.  Under  the  circumstances 
trade  between  Canada  and  El  Salvador 
is  wholly  a  question  of  development. 

Given  improved  shipping  facilities 
to  the  Pacific  ports  of  Cutuco,  La 
Union,  Libertad  and  AcajutLa,  and  to 
the  Guatemalan  port  of  Puerto  Barrios, 
Canadian  exporters  should  be  able  to 
increase  their  exports  of  practically 
all  goods  not  made  locally,  although 
the  total  volume  will  never  be  large 
due  to  lack  of  purchasing  power. 


PRIVATE  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 


Exports  to  France 

Tlie  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  it  is  announced,  is 
now  prepared  to  grant  licences  for  the 
importation  from  Canada  on  private 
account,  on  the  conditions  mentioned 
below,  of  the  following  classes  of 
goods: — 

1.  Sparc  parts  and  replacements  for  all 
types  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

2.  Other  manufactured  products  in  ship- 
ments less  than  5  metric  tons  in  weight  and 
less  than  $22,000  in  value  (excluding  indus- 
trial plant  and  machine  tools,  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  motor  vehicles). 

3.  Some  raw  materials  and  articleis  intended 
to  enter  into  the  production  of  commodities 
to  be  exported  from  France. 

4.  Seeds  (in  small  quantities). 

5.  Animals  for  breeding  purposes. 
French  importers  will  apply  to  the 

appropriate  authorities  in  France  for 


import  licences  and,  when  these  are 
issued,  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  foreign 
exchange  necessary  for  the  purchases. 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board  regulations, 
exports  to  France  on  private  account 
must  be  paid  for  in  United  States 
dollars. 

Exporters  should  clearly  note  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  given  commodity 
comes  within  a  category  cited  above  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  importer  in  France 
to  obtain  an  import  licence.  He  is  also 
required  to  justify  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  French  authorities  that  the  goods 
are  of  primary  necessity  to  the  economy 
and  reconstruction  of  France. 

Normal  Canadian  export  licensing 
procedure  will  apply  to  goods  subject 
to  licence  on  export  under  the  Export 
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Permit  Regulations,  and  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  Export  Permit 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Applications  for  shipping  facilities 
must  be  made  in  duplicate,  giving  the 
following  information: — 

1.  Number  and  date  of  French  import 
licence. 

2.  Number  and  date  of  Canadian  export 
permit. 

3.  Name  of  Canadian  shipper. 

4.  Point  of  origin  in  Canada. 

5.  Commodity. 

6.  Weight  and  dimensions  of  shipment. 

7.  Date  available. 

S.  French  port  of  'destination. 

9.  French  consignee's  name  and  address. 

These  applications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commercial  Counsellor, 
French  Embassy,  464  Wilbrod  Street, 
Ottawa,  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
two  copies  of  the  relevant  invoices. 
One  copy  of  the  application,  endorsed 
if  necessary  with  the  shipping  priority, 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  Commercial 


Counsellor  to  the  French  Supply  Coun- 
cil, 320  Chapel  Street,  Ottawa,  and  one 
copy  of  the  invoice  will  be  returned  to 
the  applicant,  similarly  endorsed.  All 
other  correspondence  concerning  ship- 
ment should  be  conducted  direct  be- 
tween the  applicant  and  the  French 
Supply  Council. 

Exporters  are  informed  that  goods 
should  be  consigned  to  IMPEX  (for 
the  importers'  account)  at  port  of  un- 
loading in  France. 

Imports  from  France 

The  French  Government  is  also  pre- 
pared to  issue  licences  to  export  from 
France  to  Canada  on  private  account. 
Imports  into  Canada  from  France  are 
subject  to  existing  import  control  regu- 
lations, and  may  be  paid  for  in  United- 
States  dollars.  Canadian  importers  are 
reminded  that  they  should  apply  to 
the  AVartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 
for  price  fixations  on  any  goods  im- 
ported from  France. 


PRIVATE  TRADE  WITH  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 
AND  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, acting  jointly  with  the  French 
Embassy  at  Ottawa,  make  the  follow- 
ing announcement  regarding  a  resump-. 
tion  of  private  trade  with  French  North 
Africa  (Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  French 
Morocco)  and  with  French  AVest 
Africa: — 

Initial  lists  of  items,  covering  French 
North  Africa  and  French  West  Africa,  given 
hereunder,  have  been  agreed  upon  between 
Canadian  and  French  Governments  as  eligible 
for  an  immediate  return  to  commercial  chan- 
nels under  agreed  supply  programs.  French 
authorities  reserve  the  right  to  make  pur- 
chases of  individual  items  on  these  lists  when 
the  French  local  government  is  the  con- 
sumer. These  lists,  with  other  relevant  supply 
data,  will  henceforth  be  available  to  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms  and  to  French  firms 
in  the  areas  concerned.  In  Canada,  this 
information  will  be  furnished  through  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Private  traders  are  cautioned  to  bear  in 
mind  the  restrictions  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  announcement,  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  time  being  to  assure  French 
North  and  West  Africa  an  adequate  and 
regular  flow  of  critically  needed  civilian  sup- 
Dlies  within  ocean  transport  limitations. 


IMPORTS  INTO  FRENCH  AFRICA 

The  initial  lists  of  imports  into  French 
North  Africa  and  French  W^est  Africa  now- 
open  to  private  trade  include  categories 
which  are  considered  to  be  both  in  long  and 
short,  world  supply. 

Where  a  condition  of  comparatively  free 
supply  exists,  French  importers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  select  their  own  sources  of  pro- 
curement as  between  Canada  and  other 
countries.  On  such  items.  French  importers, 
having  chosen  the  supplier,  will  apply  to 
their  local  French  Authorities  for  an  import 
licence  during  the  quarter  ot  half-year  in 
advance  of  the  expected  period  of  procure- 
ment and  delivery  from  abroad.  Issuance  of 
such  import  permits  will  include  authoriza- 
tion of  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  financial  arrangements  as  in  normal 
commerce.  Canadian  export  permits  for 
French  North  African  and  French  West  Afri- 
can territories  will  be  validated  only  if  they 
properly  identify  the  French  import  licence 
which  has  been  issued  to  cover  the  trans- 
action. Payment  for  private  commercial  ex- 
ports to  French  North  and  West  Africa  will 
be  made  in  United  States  dollars. 

The  same  general  procedure  will  apply  to 
commodities  in  short  supply.  Soui'ces  of 
procui-onient  for  these  items,  howe\er.  are 
pre-determined,  and  allocations  are  made  in 
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these  categories  to  the  French  in  order  to 
ensure  maintenance  of  essential  services  and 
activities  in  the  French  North  and  West 
Africa  civilian  economies.  Where  such  cate- 
gories are  now  re-opened  to  private  trade, 
import  licences,  covering  a  specific  loading 
area,  will  be  issued  by  the  local  French 
authorities  up  to  the  amount  of  the  alloca- 
tion anticipated  and  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  allocation  period  to  permit  completion 
of  commercial  arrangements  by  the  importers 
and  filing  of  the  export  permits  in  Canada 
during  the  life  of  the  allocation.  If  applica- 
tion for  deliveries  under  private  trade  do  not 
exhaust  a  given  allocation  of  an  item  in 
short  supply  within  reasonable  time  prior 
to  its  expiration,  the  French  Supplj^  Council 
reserves  the  right  to  purchase  against  such 
an  unused  allocation  balance  in  its  discretion, 
in  order  to  avoid  losing  a  claim  on  available 
commodities  urgently  needed  in  French  terri- 
tories. 

SHIPPING  .ARRANGEMENTS 

Private  trade  shipments  licensed  from 
Canada  for  French  North  Africa  and  French 
West  Africa  will  be  co-ordinated  by  the 
French  Commercial  Counsellor  in  Ottawa. 
The  continuing  uncertainty  of  shipping  avail- 
ability and  the  resulting  changes  in  the 
priority  of  French  civilian  needs  make  such 
co-ordination  essential  for  the  present.  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will 
co-operate  with  the  French  Commercial 
Counsellor  in  keeping  exporters  currently 
informed  of  the  nature  of  this  emergency 
forwarding  procedure.  Applications  for  ship- 
ping facilities  must  be  made  in  duplicate, 
giving  the  following  information: — 

1.  Number  and  date  of  French  import 
licence. 

2.  Number  and  date  of  Canadian  export 
permit. 

3.  Name  of  Canadian  shipper. 

4.  Point  of  origin  in  Canada. 

5.  Commodity. 

6.  Weight  and  dimensions  of  shipment. 

7.  Date  available. 

8.  French  port  of  destination. 

9.  French  consignee's  name  and  address. 


These  applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commercial  Counsellor,  French  Embassy, 
464  Wilbrod  Street,  Ottawa,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  copies  of  the  relevant 
invoices.  One  copy  of  the  application, 
endorsed  if  necessaiy  with  the  shipping 
priority,  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Commer- 
cial Counsellor  to  the  French  Supply  Council, 
320  Chapel  St.,  Ottawa,  and  one  copy  of  the 
invoice  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant, 
similarly  endorsed.  All  other  correspondence 
•concerning  shipment  should  be  conducted 
direct  between  the  applicant  and  the  French 
Supply  Council. 

Similar  announcements  will  be  made  in 
French  North  Africa  and  French  West 
Africa,  with  appropriate  additional  explana- 
tory data  on  local  procedure.  Accompanying 
lists  will  be  subject  to  additions  after  further 
consultation  of  exporters  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned. 

Imports  into  Canada 

Importation  into  Canada  on  private 
account  from  French  North  and  West  Africa 
may  now  be  resumed.  Imports  into  Canada 
from  these  territories  are  subject  to  exist- 
ing Canadian  import  control  regulations 
and  may  be  paid  for  in  United  States 
dollars.  Canadian  importers  are  reminded 
that  they  should  apply  to  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  for  price  fixations  on 
any  goods  imported  from  French  North  and 
West  Africa. 

Canadian  importers  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  French  Commercial  Coun- 
sellor in  Ottawa  or  the  French  Commercial 
Attache,  610  St.  James  St.,  Montreal,  who 
will  provide  information  with  respect  to 
commodities  available  for  export  from  French 
North  Africa  and  French  West  Africa.  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  through 
its  Import  Division,  is  also  able  to  help 
Canadian  importers  by  providing  informa- 
tion as  to  import  restrictions,  price  ceilings, 
and  other  controls  which  may  affect  the 
market. 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PRIVATE  EXPORTATION 
CANADA  TO  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 


FROM 


Specialized  milk  preparations. 

Spermaceti. 

Glues. 

Gelatin. 

Lactated  flour. 

Manufactured  rubber  products. 
Shellac 

Cotton  sewing  thread. 

Cotton  twine  for  fishing  nets. 

Binder  twine. 

Linoleum. 

Oilcloth. 

Impregnated  fabrics. 
Paper  products. 
Hydraulic  cement. 
Glass  products. 

Porcelain,  pottery  and  fire  brick  and  clay. 
Abrasives,  wheels,  powder,  cloth,  etc. 


Asbestos  products,  linings  and  facings 
(short  fibre). 

Graphites  and  carbons. 

Magnesium  calcined,  sulphate. 

Talc  and  other  non-metallic  mineral  pro- 
ducts. 

Industrial  diamonds. 

Iron  and  steel  products  (only  when  for 
mines,  railroads  and  special  industrial 
requirements) . 

Nails,  tacks,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc. 

Castings  and  forgings. 

Stoves  and  heaters. 

Needles. 

Chains,  scales  and  balances. 
Tool  bit  blanks. 
Lined  steel  tanks. 
Ferro  products. 
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Flints. 

Brass  products   (except  tools  and  hard- 
ware). 

Lead  sheets,  pipes  and  plates. 
Zinc  sheets  and  wire. 
Electric  supplies. 

Agricultural  and  transport  machinery  and 
parts. 

Explosives  and  detonators. 
Soap  and  toilet  preparations. 
Scientific  and  professional  instruments. 
Musical  instruments. 
OflSce  supplies. 

Toys,  athletic  and  sporting  goods. 


Clocks,  watches  and  other  jewellery. 
Miscellaneous — 

Bottling  equipment 

Buttons 

Lamps 

Fire-fighting  equipment 
Plastic  goods 
Refrigerators 
Fishing  tackle 
Trunks. 
Glass  powder. 

The  inclusion  of  any  commodity  in  the 
above  list  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Canadian  export  permits  will  be  granted. 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PRIVATE  EXPORTATION  FROM 
CANADA  TO  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 


Leather  manufactures. 

Tallow,  inedible. 

Other  animal  products. 

Malt. 

Macaroni. 

Canned  vegetables. 

Yeast 

Rubber  and  rubber  products. 
Naval  stores,  gums  and  resins. 
Vegetable  oils. 

Vegetable  dyeing  and  tanning  extracts. 

Tobacco. 

Vegetable  seeds. 

Hops. 

Textiles  (cotton,  wool,  rayon)  and  apparel. 

Wood  manufactures. 

Paper  and  products. 

Petroleum  and  products*. 

Hydraulic  cement. 

Glass  products. 

Sanitary  fixtures,  and  fittings. 

Clay  and  clay  products. 

Abrasives. 

Other  non-metallic  minerals  and  products. 

Iron  and  steel  semi-manufactures. 

Steel  mill  manufactures. 

Iron  and  steel  advanced  manufactures  (in- 
cluding cutlery,  chains,  hand  tools, 
enamel-ware,  and  hardware). 

Non-ferrous  metals,  alloys  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Silver  products. 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  (ex- 
cept telephone  batteries  and  other  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  equipment). 

Industrial  machinery  and  parts. 

Office  appliances. 

Printing  and  book-binding  machines. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
and  parts. 

Automotive,  other  vehicles  and  parts. 

Coal-tar  products  (except  saccharine). 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions. 

Chemical  specialties. 

♦Currently  confined  to  the  Ivory  Coast, 


Industrial  chemicals. 

Pigments,  paints  and  varnishes. 

Fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials. 

Explosive  equipment. 

Soap  and  toilet  preparations. 

Photographic  and  projection  goods. 

Lenses  and  glasses. 

Scientific  and  professional  instruments,  ap- 
paratus and  supplies. 

Miscellaneous  office  supplies. 

Books,  maps,  pictures  and  other  printed 
matter. 

Miscellaneous  consumers'  goods  (includ- 
ing asbestos  roofing,  lamps,  matches, 
fire  extinguishers,  brushes,  kerosene, 
refrigerators,  fish  hooks,  trunks). 

Niger,  Togoland  and  French  Guinea. 

The  inclusion  of  any  commodity  in  the 
above  list  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Canadian  export  permits  will  be  granted. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TO  VISIT 
FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 

In  order  to  implement  this  resmnp- 
tion  of  private  trade,  Lt.-Col.  J.  P. 
Manion,  recently  released  from  the 
Army,  will  shortly  proceed  to  French 
North  Africa  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  contacts  with  importers  in 
that  area.  His  mission  will  also  include 
coverage  of  French  West  African  ter- 
ritories. Lt.-Col.  Manion  was  in  the 
Trade  Commissioner  Service  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  war,  serving  in 
Tokyo,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Export- 
ers wishing  to  make  contacts  with 
importers  in  these  areas  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  him  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  HERRING  CONTRACT  WITH  UNRRA 


By  J.  C.  Britton,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 


The  Chairman  of  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  Board  announced  on  August 
23  that  the  Board  had  been  awarded 
a  herring  contract  by  UNRRA  for  the 
1945-46  catch  for  rehef  purposes,  which 
is  valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000.  A 
similar  contract  was  secured  from 
UNRRA  last  year  for  100,000  barrels 
of  hard-cured  split  herring,  and  an 
additional  contract  for  about  20,000 
barrels  of  the  same  type  of  herring  was 
subsequently  negotiated,  with  the  result 
that  a  total  of  approximately  123,000 
barrels  was  packed  during  the  season 
for  this  purpose.  Shipment  of  45,000 
barrels  has  already  been  made  and 
shipping  arrangements  have  been  con- 
cluded for  the  balance  to  complete  the 
1944-45  contract. 

UNRRA  1945-46  Contract 

The  contract  just  concluded  between 
the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board  and 
UNRRA  includes  25,000  barrels  of  fall 
and  winter  Scotch-cure  herring  and 
approximately  200,000  barrels  of  hard- 
cured  split  herring.  The  price  fixed 
under  the  contract  is  7  cents  per  pound, 
U.S.  funds  f.a.s.,  and  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  herring  is  to  be  packed  in 
accordance  with  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  Board  regulations.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  shipping 
from  St.  John's,  one  port  in  Placentia 
and  two  ports  each  in  Fortune  Bay 
and  Bay  of  Islands.  The  catch  period 
for  the  contract  will  be  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1945,  to  May  31,  1946,  with  the 
exception  of  the  area  between  Cape 
Bonavista  and  Cape  Bauld  where,  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  fishing  season, 
the  closing  date  for  the  pack  will  be 
extended  to  June  15.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  payment  of  substantial 
advances  on  herring  which  must  be 
stored  in  premises  approved  by  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board  inspec- 
tors. 


Packaging 

A  shortage  of  suitable  packages  arose 
in  connection  with  the  1944-45  relief 
pack  and  to  meet  the  difficulty  the 
Commission  of  Government  suspended 
the  import  duty  on  barrels  to  be  used 
for  relief  purposes,  arriving  prior  to 
June  15.  Similar  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  1945-46  rehef  pack,  the 
Newfoundland  Government  having 
again  waived  the  import  duty.  This 
concession  will  terminate  on  June  1, 
1946.  UNRRA  have  notified  the  New- 
foundland Fisheries  Board  that  they 
will  probably  be  able  to  make  avail- 
able to  packers  up  to  50,000  recon- 
ditioned hardwood  barrels  which  have 
previously  contained  edible  fats  and 
oils. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  Board  advises  that  only  pack- 
ers who  have  a  quota  to  pack  Scotch 
herring  will  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  this  industry.  In  the  case  of  the 
relief  herring,  packers  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  apply  for  quotas,  but  the 
packing  of  spht  herring  will  be  limited 
to  packers  licensed  by  the  Board  to 
pack  this  variety  in  an  approved 
factory.  The  Fisheries  Board  furnished 
blanket  insurance  coverage  for  the  1944 
pack  for  ordinary  risk  during  storage 
and  marine  risks  during  transportation 
to  point  of  export  at  favourable  rates 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  similar 
arrangement  will  be  made  for  the 
1945-46  pack. 


Guatemala 

LOW-COST  HOUSING  PROJECT 

Low-cost  houses  are  being  built  for 
about  200  families  living  in  La  Provi- 
dencia,  one  of  the  worst  slum  districts 
in  Guatemala  City,  reports  the  Guate- 
malan press.  The  new  dwellings  are 
being  provided  to  promote  better  sani- 
tary conditions  among  the  people. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

From  the  Monthly  Review  in  Dommion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 


The  record  wheat  crop  which  is  now 
assured  in  the  United  States  has  served 
in  some  measure  to  offset  a  smaller 
crop  in  Canada  and  reduced  year-end 
stocks  in  both  countries.  The  total  sup- 
ply of  wheat  in  North  America  for  the 
1945-46  season  would  now  appear  to  be 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1944-45. 
AVheat  stocks  in  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia have  declined  much  more  sharply 
than  in  North  America,  while  there 
have  been  no  exports  from  Australia 
for  some  months.  The  movement  of 
wheat  overseas  from  North  American 
ports  is  expected  to  remain  somewhere 
near  the  high  level  attained  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  crop  year  just  closed. 

The  latest  official  estimate  available 
places  production  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  this  year  at  an  all-time 
record  of  1,146  million  bushels,  the 
second  record  crop  in  two  years  and 
the  third  in  that  country's  history  to 
exceed  a  bilhon  bushels.  The  carry- 
over of  old  wheat  at  the  end  of  the 
crop  year  amounted  to  281  million 
bushels,  so  that  total  supplies,  exclusive 
of  imports,  are  greater  than  those  of 
1943-44. 

Canada's  wheat  crop  is  late  and  cut- 
ting did  not  get  under  way  in  many 
of  those  districts  where  yields  are 
heaviest  until  nearly  the  end  of  August. 
While  the  first  official  estimate  of  pro- 
duction will  not  be  made  until  Sep- 
tember 12,  private  estimates  place  the 
western  wheat  crop  at  about  300  million 
bushels.  If  the  spring  wheat  crop 
measures  up  to  this  mark,  the  wheat 
harvest  for  the  whole  of  Canada  will 
exceed  320  million  bushels.  A  crop  of 
this  size  added  to  the  July  31  carry- 
over of  258  million  bushels  would  give 
this  country  a  total  supply  of  some 
215  million  bushels  less  than  in  1944-45. 

The  disappearance  of  wheat  in  the 
Dominion  during  the  past  crop  year  has 
been  about  534  million  bushels,  or 
apf)roximatcly  the  same  as  in  1943-44. 
Kxp(»rts  accounted  for  about  350  mil- 
lion bu.shels,  with  nearly  300  million 
bushr-ls  being  cleared  to  overseas  des- 


tinations. The  maintenance  of  this  rate 
of  exports  during  this  new  crop  year 
would  cut  Canadian  wheat  supplies  to 
some  70  million  bushels  at  July  31, 
1946. 

Although  Argentina's  exportable  sur- 
plus of  wheat  in  commercial  positions 
at  July  15  was  officially  estimated  at 
105  milhon  bushels,  no  indication  of  the 
size  of  farm  stocks  was  given.  In  addi- 
tion, some  71  million  bushels  which 
were  being  held  "for  internal  consump- 
tion and  earmarked  for  international 
agreements  and  donations"  were  ex- 
cluded in  estimating  the  exportable 
surplus.  Sufficient  wheat,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  available  to  permit  some 
increase  in  the  rate  of  exports  which 
averaged  about  2  million  bushels  per 
week  during  the  first  half  of  1945.  The 
availability  of  ocean  shipping  and 
domestic  rail  capacity  to  the  ports  have 
proved  to  be  limiting  factors  during  the 
war  years. 

Although  prospects  for  the  new  crop 
in  Australia,  which  will  be  harvested  in 
December  and  January,  are  still  very 
promising,  present  stocks  are  so  low  as 
to  curtail  milling  operations.  Supplies 
of  wheat  at  the  end  of  July  were  down 
to  33-5  milUon  bushels  so  that  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  new  crop  will  be 
required  to  re-establish  reserve  stocks. 

Cabled  advices  from  Europe  continue 
to  emphasize  the  reduction  in  grain 
production  compared  with  a  year  ago 
and  the  need  for  very  substantial  im- 
ports of  wheat  and  coarse  grains.  The 
harvesting  of  grain  on  the  Continent  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and  reports 
continue  to  indicate  an  out-turn  below 
that  of  last  year.  Almost  every  country 
in  Europe  is  in  need  of  grain,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Danube 
Basin.  Unfortunately,  lack  of  depend- 
able statistical  information  renders 
impossible  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
Europe's  import  needs  for  the  coming 
year.  However,  some  private  authori- 
ties have  reckoned  that  the  total  Euro- 
pean needs  will  amount  to  over  500 
million  bushels. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


New  Zealand 

IMPORT   LICENSING   FOR  PAPERHANGINGS 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
writes  that,  under  a  notice  issued  by 
the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department 
on  August  8,  1945,  it  has  been  decided 
that  for  the  1946  licensing  period 
licences  will  be  granted  for  imports  of 
paperhangings  from  the  United  King- 
dom and/or  Canada  to  the  extent  of 
150  per  cent  of  the  value  of  licences 
granted  for  imports  of  paperhangings 
from  all  sources  during  1941.  Such 
licences  may  be  utilized  for  entry  of 
any  shipment  which  might  come  to 
hand  prior  to  1946. 


South  Africa 

IMPORT    CONTROL  REMOVED 

Mr.  H.  L,  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  cabled 
under  date  September  8,  1945,  that, 
effective  September  7,  South  African 
import  control  was  removed  on  all 
goods  imported  from  Canada,  New- 
foundland, the  United  States  and  ster- 
ling areas.  Certificates  of  "essentiality, 
however,  are  still  required  for  goods 
subject  to  quota  allocations  or  export 
restrictions  in  supplying  countries  such 
as  Canada  and  will  be  issued  under 
such  conditions  as  the  South  African 
Director  General  of  Supplies  may 
decide. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


Switzerland 

The  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounces the  resumption  of  parcel  post 
service  to  Switzerland  for  the  trans- 
mission of  food,  toilet  articles,  drugs, 
and  used  clothing  of  a  serviceable 
type,  the  donation  of  which  will  not 
necessitate  replacements. 

The  total  weight  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  11  pounds,  nor  the  total 
value  of  the  contents  $25.  The  send- 
ing of  parcels  is  limited  to  private 
citizens  and  must  not  be  undertaken 
by  relief  organizations  and  others.  No 
one  sender  may  send  more  than  two 
parcels  per  week,  each  of  which  must 
be  to  different  addressees.  Parcels  are 
restricted  to  gifts  addressed  to  private 


individuals  in  Switzerland  and  must 
not  include  commercial  shipments.  The 
term  '^clothing"  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  describe  items  of  used  clothing; 
they  must  be  described  as  used. 

Rates  of  postage  range  from  50 
cents  for  1  pound  to  $2.10  for  11 
pounds. 

Commercial  papers  and  printed 
matter  may  be  accepted  now  also  for 
transmission. 

Channel  Islands 

Sample  post  has  now  been  restored 
to  the  Channel  Islands  and  sample 
packets  may  be  sent  to  them  from 
Canada  under  the  same  rates  and  con- 
ditions as  those  applicable  to  such  mail 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  JULY 


The  external  trade  of  Canada  in 
July,  excluding  new  gold,  was  valued 
at  "^$424,725,000  as  compared  with 
$430,235,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
$5,510,000,  or  1-3  per  cent.  The  lower 
level  of  imports,  due  principally  to  a 
falling-off  in  the  value  of  imported  war 
materials,  more  than  counterbalanced 
advances  in  the  value  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise exports  and  of  foreign  com- 


modities. For  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  current  year  Canada's  external 
trade  aggregated  $2,968,629,000  as 
compared  with  $3,063,480,000  in  tlie 
similar  period  of  1944,  a  decline  of 
3-1  per  cent. 

Domestic  merchandise  was  exported 
in  July  to  the  value  of  $282,709,000 
as  compared  with  $278,713,000  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  an 
increase  of  1-4  per  cent.    The  total 
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for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
liowever,  recorded  a  decline  from  $2,- 
024,980,000  a  year  ago  to  $2,001,107;- 
000,  or  of  1-2  per  cent. 

Commodity  imports  in  July  were 
valued  at  $138,681,000  as  compared 
with  $148,452,000  a  year  ago,  a  de- 
crease of  6-6  per  cent.  The  seven- 
month  figure  stood  at  $937,376,000  as 
against  $1,012,981,000,  a  reduction  of 
7-5  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
value  of  imported  war  materials  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  decline. 

Re-exports  of  foreign  commodities 
in  .lulv  were  valued  at  $3,335,000  as 
compared  with  $3,070,000  in  July  1944, 
and  in  the  seven  months  ended  July 
at  $30,147,000  as  against  $25,519,000. 

Imports 

^lerchandise  imported  into  Canada 
in  Julv  was  valued  at  $138,681,000  as 
compared  with  $148,452,000  in  July 
1944.  a  decline  of  6-6  per  cent.  The 
aggregate  for  the  seven  months  ended 
July  was  $937,376,000  as  against  $1,- 
012.981,000  in  the  comparable  period 
of  1944.  a  reduction  of  7-5  per  cent. 
The  decrease  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  a  falling-off  in  the  value  of  imported 
war  materials.  July  imports  from 
foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $113,- 
339,000  as  compared  with  $132,450,000, 
and  from    countries    of   the  British 


Empire  at  $25,342,000  as  against  $16,- 
002,000. 

The  United  States  accounted  for  a 
iarge  percentage  of  Canada's  imports, 
the  July  total  standing  at  $103,483,000 
as  compared  with  $124,005,000  a  year 
ago,  and  in  the  seven  months  ended 
July  at  $721,604,000  as  against  $832,- 
965,000.  July  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  recorded  a  sharp  advance, 
from  $5,863,000  last  year  to  $11,982,- 
000;  the  seven-month  total  was  also 
liigher,  moving  up  from  $60,325,000  to 
$78,395,000. 

Commodity  imports  from  other  lead- 
ing countries  in  July  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  July  1944,  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  Gold  Coast,  $1,- 
272,938  ($281,478);  British  India, 
-^2,341,721  ($2,628,637);  British  Gui- 
ana, $1,477,118  ($1,077,784);  New- 
foundland, $3,344,940  ($1,352,229)  ; 
Colombia,  $1,464,430  ($1,071,491)  ; 
San  Domingo,  $1,040,408  ($882,218); 
Venezuela,  $1,711,666  ($1,682,489). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  for  the 
month  of  July  and  the  seven  months 
ended  July,  1945  and  1944:— 


Iw,ports  by  Countries 

Month  of  July 

1944  1945 

British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom   $  5,862,636    $  11,982,298 

Ireland  (Eire)    178   

Aden      950 

Africa — 

British  East   74,098  38,981 

British  South    270,781  301,418 

Southern  Rhodesia    348  56,622 

British  West- 
Gold  Coast    281,478  1,272,938 

Nigeria    102,154  366,908 

Sierra  Leone    ....  .... 

Bermuda    2,744  2,711 

British  East  Indies- 
British  India    2,628,637  2,341,721 

Ceylon    2,366  79,875 

British  Guiana   1,077,784  1,477,118 

British  Honduras      11,724 

Briti.sh  Sudan    5,457  9^402 

British  West  Indies — 

Barbados    679,785  303,525 

Jamaica   1,190,664  949,694 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   105,914  708,570 

Other  British  West  Indies   24,866  12,303 


Seven  Months  ended  July 
1944  1945 


60,325,067 
2,620 
3,340 

660,705 
3,012,151 
167,305 

813,053 
1,828,204 

454,886 

17,842,138 
2,872,220 
4,477,124 
233,268 
27,783 

4,462,467 
7,426,004 
408,980 
777,679 


78,394,507 
2,992 
1,675 

1,053,182 

3,669,842 
496,341 

5,293,487 
2,561,101 
1.532 
27,420 

19,885,534 
3.698,497 
6,593,373 
294,713 
38,718 

3,737,594 
3.975,790 
2.206.476 
540,420 
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Imports  by  Countries — Concluded 


Month  of  July  Seven  Months  ended  July 

British  West  Indies— Con.  1944  1945  1944  1945 

Falkland  Islands   20,000    243,257  424,458 

Malta   , . .  ....  ....  90  10,759 

Newfoundland    1,352,229  3,344,940  4,799,536  6,771,413 

C!)'C  G'SfHi  3-  

Australia   1,597,144  946.283  6,200,765  9,668,548 

Fiji      204,419  1,686,457  880,528 

New  Zealand    691,367  882,162  5,745,196  4,575,358 

Other  British  Oceania       228,957  409,374 

Palestine    31,515  47,140  356,609  248,821 


Total  British  Empire   $  16,002,145    $  25,341,702 

Foreign  countries^ — ■ 

Abyssinia    ....  .... 

Afghanistan    ....  186,327 

Argentina    521,363  498,866 

Belgium     85 

Belgian  Congo    14,667  1,018 

Bolivia   ....  .... 

Brazil   673,391  709,904 

Chile    21,444  46,886 

China    ....  .... 

Colombia    1,071,491  1,464,430 

Costa  Rica    32,110  28,035 

Cuba   314,698  803,410 

Greenland    ....  3.492 

Ecuador   8,776  448,982 

Egypt    5,732  8,242 

France    312  327 

French  Africa    8,560  84,089 

French  East  Indies   ....  .... 

French  Oceania   ....  2,935 

French  West  Indies    ....  19,954 

Madagascar      35,607 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon    1,174  .... 

Germany    ....  60 

Guatemala    77,849  187,490 

Hayti  (Republic  of)    767,669  15,428 

Honduras    85,635  640,071 

Iceland   ....  .... 

Iraq      20,445 

Italy      75 

Liberia    ....  .... 

Mexico    1.283,494  726,302 

Morocco  *   ....  4,237 

Netherlands    1,103  4'416 

Netherlands  East  Indies   9,717  699 

Netherlands  Guiana    114,971  .... 

Netherlands  West  Indies     19,753 

Nicaragua    169  .... 

Norway      52,116 

Panama    2,052  1,235 

Paraguay    150  .... 

Persia      25.382 

Peru  .   16,537  861 

Portugal    123.202  115,349 

Azores  and  Madeira   9,858  9,307 

Portuguese  Africa    ....  68'o87 

Russia  (U.S.S.R.)    172  115^77 

Salvador    64.701  15,024 

San  Domingo    882,218  1.040,408 

Spain    200,346  185,052 

Sweden      46,309 

Switzerland    374,562  444,144 

Syria    1.355  722 

Turkey     

United  States   124,005.163  103,483,402 

Alaska    24,408  27.141 

Hawaii   .... 

Philippine  Islands    .... 

Puerto  Rico    15,877  354 

Uruguay    32,586  27,798 

Venezuela   1,682,489  1,711,666 

Total  foreign  countries  $132,450,001  $113,339,213 

Total  imports   $148,452,146  $138,680,915 


125,055,861    $  155,462,453 


17,964 
5,993,378 

379",477 
8,956 
5,120,019 
327,428 
608 
7,110,479 
686,662 
2,886,753 
127,996 
264,136  • 
103,026 
2,761 
14,351 
3,780 


79,510 
9,772 

2,572*,8ii 
1,757,862 
507,046 
23,130 


5,235 
8,227,325 

29,615 
20,338 
528,557 
507,758 
1,303 

3',528 
95,352 
26,876 
77.474 
759,543 
26,215 
47,938 
12,812 
2,063,321 
2,995,702 
1,598,005 
24,195 
3,072,237 
15,199 
2.315 
832,965.051 
78,775 
1,245 

4l',i5i 
205,107 
6,495,401 


1,789 
380,577 
5,377,795 
194 
30,692 
25,378 
3,356,901 
366.061 
239 
7,012,319 
152,340 
4,704,018 
50,518 
1,351,221 
133,349 
3.466 
129,733 

27,684 
69,525 
85,053 
1,137 
60 

1,056,312 
248.508 
4,572.601 
641 
931,526 
127 
6.560 
8,053.586 
92,953 
30,137 
6,696 

640,26  i 

43 1.2  is 

33,698 
94,569 
155,911 
109,954 
730,683 
24,957 
197,005 
1,022,845 
1,011.139 
3.498,316 
1,935.762 
58.636 
3,016,328 
11.662 
89,319 
'21,604,216 
57,653 
2,500 
25 
14,310 
71,036 
8,841,462 


887,924,878    $  781,913,431 


$1,012,980,739    $  937,375,884 
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Imports  by  Commodities 

Month  of 
July 


Seven  months 
ended  July 


Total  imports  

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products  .  . . . 
Fruits  .  

Fruits,  fresh   

Fruits,  dried   

Fruits,  canned   

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  

Xuts  

Vegetables   

Vegetables,  fresh   

Vegetables,  dried   

Vegetables,  canned  

Pickles,  sauces  and  catsups  

Grains  and  products   

Rice   

Oils,  vegetable,  edible   

Sugar  and  products  

Sugar   

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory   

Spices  

Tea  

Vegetable  products,  other,  mainly  food. 
Beverages,  alcoholic  

Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout  

Beverages,  distilled   

Wines   

Gums  and  resins  

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal  

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

Plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  vines   

Rubber   

Rubber,  crude   

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Vegetable  products,  other,  not  food.... 

Animals  and  animal  products  

Animals,  living  

Bone,  ivory  and  shell  products  

Feathers  and  quills   

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen  

Fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  smoked  .  , 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  , 

Furs  

Undressed  furs   

Hair  and  bristles   

Hides  and  .skins,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   , 

Meats  

Milk  and  products  

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax. ... 

Animal  products,  other   

Filires,  textiles  and  textile  products  ... 
Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters  , 

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Yarn   

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp   

Fabrics,  jute   

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool   

Raw  wool   

Xoils  and  tops   

Yarn   

Wor.steds  and  serges   

Fabrics,  other   


1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

148,452 

138,681 

1,012,981 

937,376 

18.872 

21,025 

132,699 

138,295 

6,826 

7,515 

34,994 

40,707 

5.548 

6,642 

28.230 

32. .380 

571 

626 

3,520 

6,243 

267 

150 

1,050 

1,108 

440 

97 

2,193 

975 

903 

574 

8,110 

5.927 

733 

2,204 

12,634 

14,704 

711 

2,188 

12.498 

14,473 

17 

9 

46 

31 

2 

2 

20 

46 

3 

5 

70 

153 

1.570 

884 

7,956 

6,089 

52 

10 

1.417 

1,261 

229 

50 

815 

234 

3.269 

3,884 

18.600 

20.813 

3.044 

3.742 

17.187 

19.772 

398 

1.319 

2.986 

3.519 

1.155 

740 

9,941 

3.884 

162 

82 

619 

507 

896 

447- 

8.971 

12,330 

58 

54 

348 

430 

459 

402 

2,915 

3,463 

17 

3 

79 

26 

411 

352 

2,522 

3,008 

31 

48 

313 

429 

207 

265 

2,233 

2,630 

70 

19 

855 

108 

743 

896 

5,869 

7.087 

3 

17 

129 

376 

682 

1,082 

10,440 

10,348 

198 

440 

5,255 

5,158 

12 

34 

1,123 

1,163 

142 

213 

926 

1,379 

355 

346 

2,236 

2,596 

2,535 

2,587 

21,260 

24,799 

80 

43 

1,005 

1,193 

51 

41 

386 

383 

5 

18 

79 

120 

477 

360 

1,908 

1,869 

422 

342 

1,563 

1,552 

19 

4 

155 

134 

12 

30 

40 

334 

'840 

6,002 

10,096 

200 

460 

4,687 

5,944 

25 

99 

911 

711 

311 

108 

2.805 

1,959 

202 

252 

1,707 

2,025 

229 

219 

1,558 

1,852 

47 

37 

1.034 

425 

19 

14 

263 

172 

583 

170 

1,664 

1.747 

171 

385 

1.938 

2.249 

14.745 

16,044 

110.727 

116,226 

8,036 

6,356 

52,863 

50,409 

3,525 

2,544 

22,882 

20,871 

220 

676 

4,352 

4,305 

3,767 

2,637 

22,375 

21.282 

1,506 

2,211 

11.133 

10.671 

131 

163 

696 

978 

66 

86 

811 

530 

1,105 

1,627 

7.309 

7,167 

124 

162 

902 

1.183 

115 

158 

822 

1.158 

2.321 

3,915 

22.229 

26.506 

1.249 

1,037 

7.496 

6.913 

250 

21 

3.666 

127 

222 

693 

1.926 

4.225 

209 

627 

4.273 

3.996 

326 

745 

3.995 

4,045 
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Imjports  by  Co 


Fibres,  textiles,  etc. — Con. 

Artificial  silk  

Yarn,  twist  and  thread   

Fabrics   

Fibres  and  products,  other   

Mixed  textile  products  

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured   

Wood  pulp   

Paper  

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  its  products  

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Scrap  iron   

Cas-tings  and  forgings  

Rolling  mill  products   

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Wire   

Chains   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  and  machinery   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural)  

Springs   

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools   

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron  

Automobiles,  freight   

Automobiles,  passenger  

Automobile  parts   

Iron  products,  other   

Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products   

Aluminium   

Brass   

Copper  

Lead   

Nickel   

Precious  metals  (except  gold)   

Tin   

Zinc   

Alloys,  n.o.p  

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus   

Gas  apparatus   

Printing  materials  

Non-ferrous  metals,  other   

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products  

Asbestos   

Clay  and  products   

Coal  and  products   

Coal   

Coke  

Glass  and  glassware   

Graphite   

Mica  and  products  

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products   

Non-metallic  minerals,  other   

Chemicals  and  allied  products   

Acids   

Alcohols,  industrial   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines  

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials   

Explosives   

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  toilet  preparations.... 

Soap   


'dities — ^Concluded 


Month  of 

Seven  months 

July 

ended  July 

1944 

1945 

iy4o 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

o'±o 

i  ,vO  1 

Q  1  7 1 

y,i  / 1 

lo,oZo 

497 

1  276 

7  Q9ft 

331 

634 

0,000 

0,ODO 

930 

974. 

J,Uo  / 

A  ^8*? 
t,ooo 

979 

1  175 

y,Z'±y 

97  7n4 

3  325 

3!836 

OA  OQQ 

460 

512 

o,0o/ 

o.Doo 

320 

372 

1  ,ozu 

9  QAP; 
Z,oOO 

553 

626 

877 

A  7  1  R 
t,  /  10 

77 

90 

0/0 

Of5  / 

951 

1  038 

0,  /  Oo 

7  7on 
/ ,  /  zu 

1.361 

1.660 

1  0  079 

1 1  ,ozy 

35  201 

34  745 

ZO 1 ,0oU 

ZoO.oOU 

1.478 

946 

'i.UoU 

t5,oi  i 

242 

136 

1  ,U0o 

9  ACif^ 

57 

116 

dsn 

456 

621 

A  1  89 

0,0oO 

4.291 

5,649 

97  A(\A 
Z  1  .tot 

449 

369 

o,ivo 

9  84.1 

255 

376 

1.755 

9  ^00 

229 

141 

1  ,t>Ot 

1  1  7(1 
i ,  1  /  0 

5.384 

2,172 

•^9  OQfi 

1  ft  ft7<i 
i.O,o  /  o 

5.097 

4'l27 

23,350 

90  919 

Zc7,Z  IZ 

297 

413 

2  454 

9  fil  4. 

5,670 

8,642 

HA  Hl'i 

0'±,0'±0 

3 

93 

fi9 

OZ 

94.*? 
Z  to 

125 

134 

iJO  L 

1  1  Q4. 
1 ,  lot 

657 

655 

o,o  l\l 

4.  4.Q8 

t,tyo 

6,863 

7,421 

HQ  9P\H 

HA  1  RH 
Ot,lDO 

115 

85  • 

7  nen 

1,000 

494 

756 

1  9^7 

i.,Zo  / 

1  9l(\H 
i,oOO 

5,893 

6,313 

4.7  '^74. 

4.7  908 

t  /  ,zyo 

3,649 

2  J34 

"il  C\OH 

1  0  4.1  A 

7^816 

8^217 

RH  1  m 

0tS,Zo4 

1^277 

1^067 

ft  A'i^ 

1  70 
0,1  /  z 

619 

344 

4.  9'=;7 

9  1 
Z.Oo  1 

39 

93 

HoO 

000 

39 

38 

94.4. 
Z  tt 

ZUO 

55 

163 

513 

7^19 

/  <JZ 

88 

486 

797 

7fi9 
o,  /  oz 

67 

812 

352 

4.  01 9 

t,t7lZ 

49 

68 

1  092 

HI'? 
oil 

38 

64 

360 

391 

405 

3  154 

o,z  tu 

3,994 

3,443 

35  841 

97  Ofi'^ 
z  /  ,uoo 

2,037 

l'226 

91  noi 

1  0  44.Q 

lUjttO 

39 

33 

238 

235 

72 

87 

4.7f^ 
rt  1  O 

RRH 
000 

1,050 

1,113 

t7,UO  X 

1  ^  080 

23,467 

26^872 

I  4.7  884. 

I I  /  ,oot 

1  4.'=;  901 

119 

177 

1  ^  H9 

1     1  4. 
l,olt 

778 

1,378 

7  040 

8,020 

11,196 

11.665 

UO,  ±  1  / 

fiO  001 

OV,V>J  L 

10,180 

10,417 

54,582 

'997 

1,235 

5,629 

6  301 

838 

1^190 

7  469 

9  549 

27 

42 

259 

281 

8 

10 

104 

133 

8,628 

10,140 

52,219 

1  002 

l'l84 

5  885 

5,766 

871 

1,085 

5  300 

6,928 

6,471 

6,929 

48,375 

46  367 

277 

400 

1^811 

2'000 

32 

10 

334 

166 

400 

432 

2,853 

3.140 

520 

749 

4,298 

5.605 

482 

652 

4,019 

4.638 

927 

61 

4,652 

518 

298 

404 

2,583 

1,859 

583 

801 

4,381 

5.129 

1 

45 

45 

243 

2 

17 

155 

97 
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Chemicals.,  etc.^ — Con. 

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p  

Potash  and  compounds   

Soda  and  compounds   

Chemical  products,  other   

Miscellaneous  commodities  

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Brushes   

Containers,  n.o.p  

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p  

Refrigerators  and  parts  

Mineral  and  aerated  waters   

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  and  educational  equipment   

Ships  and  vessels   

Vehicles,  except  iron  

Aircraft  (excluding  engines)   

Paintings  and  other  Avorks  of  art  

Miscellaneous  commodities,  other   

War  materials  (Order  in  Council)   :,. 


Month  of  Seven  months 

July  ended  July 

1944  1945  1944  1945 


Thousands  of 

Dollars 

939 

860 

7,205 

5,988 

57 

49 

357 

466 

284 

348 

2,915 

2.113 

2,009 

2,498 

10,039 

16.982 

36,020 

18,425 

211,116 

139,700 

109 

292 

1,045 

1,619 

10 

62 

89 

228 

125 

114 

968 

832 

354 

546 

2,738 

4,314 

9 

28 

71 

150 

1 

1 

9 

36 

89 

272 

482 

741 

736 

5,101 

5.379 

6 

715 

396 

1,941 

4,587 

1,525 

38.019 

13.046 

4,563 

1,465 

37,856 

12,783 

17 

88 

691 

554 

30.032 

14,259 

161.788 

111.302 

26,371 

6,674 

126,323 

73,152 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT,  10,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  September  10,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  September  4,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:— 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

Xew  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  10 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1 . OOOO 

Buying 

1 .  lO'OO 

I.IOOO 

1 

Selling 

l.llOO 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

H 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.  1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6230 

.6230 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4 . 5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 

3 . 5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3 . 5940  " 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Arg^entina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,   New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor.  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  j-r^iu 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other   letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  Citv.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 
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South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L,  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Ca-pe  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  ECONOMY  AND  TRADE: 
A  POSTWAR  REVIEW 

By  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne 


Shearing  Sheep  at  Barcaldine,  Central  West  Queensland,  Australia. 


Australia  is  situated  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere;  geologically  it  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  continent,  and  histori- 
cally it  is  certainly  the  youngest.  With 
a  total  area  of  2,974,581  square  miles, 
approximately  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  measures  some  2,400  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  2,000 
miles  from  north  to  south.  About 
half  the  total  area  lies  within  the 
tropics. 

This  continent  supports  a  population 
of  about  7,300,000,  of  whom  nearly 
50  per  cent  live  in  the  six  state  capi- 
tals, all  of  which  are  located"  on  the 
seaboard. 

The  latest  census,  taken  in  1933, 
shows  that  86-3  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  born  in  Australia  and  10-7 
per  cent  in  the  British  Isles. 


Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales  and  the  largest  city  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  1,398,000,  is  situated  on  a  mag- 
nificent harbour  on  the  east  coast  and 
is  the  principal  terminus  for  all  trans- 
Pacific  shipping  lines  operating  be- 
tween Australia  and  North  America 
as  well  as  Europe.  The  S'ea  route  from 
Sydney  to  Vancouver,  via  New  Zea- 
land, Fiji  and  Honolulu,  is  7,639  miles, 
and  to  New  York  via  New  Zealand  and 
Panama  is  10,086  miles.  The  distance 
to  London  via  the  Panama  Canal  is 
12,500  miles;  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
11,800  miles,  and  via  the  Cape,  13,400 
miles,  Sydney  is  a  great  industrial 
city,  and  many  important  departments 
of  government  are  located  there. 
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Melbourne,  the  second  largest  city 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
has  a  population  of  about  1,170,000. 
It  is  siituated  on  Port  Phillip  Bay  on 
the  south  coast,  about  590  miles  south- 
west of  Sydney.  Melbourne  also  is 
a  maDufacturing  centre,  and  here,  too, 
are  located  many  important  govern- 
ment departments. 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
lies  613  miles  north  of  Sydney  and 
has  a  population  of  370,500.  Adelaide, 
483  miles  west  of  Melbourne,  is  the 
capital  of  South  Australia,  and  its  pop- 
ulation is  362,500.  Perth,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  263,000,  is  the  capital  of 
Western  Australia  and  lies  on  the  west 
coast  about  2,100  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne. Hobart  (population  70,800) 
is  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  the  island 
state  lying  off  the  southwest  extremity 
of  the  continent. 

Canberra,  the  federal  capital,  situ- 
ated in  the  Australian  Capital  Terri- 


tory, lies  about  200  miles  southwest  of 
Sydney  and  has  a  population  of  12,- 
200.  Darwin,  the  capital  of  the  North- 
ern Territory,  with  a  population  of 
about  2,250,  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
north  of  the  continent  on  the  Timor 
Sea. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  pre- 
dominantly warm,  judged  by  Canadian 
standiards.  There  is  no  snowfall  in 
any  of  the  capital  cities,  and  centrally 
heated  homes  and  offices  are  the  ex- 
ception, although  there  was  a  tendency 
in  that  direction,  particularly .  in  Mel- 
bourne, during  the  decade  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  general,  the  water  supply  in  Aus- 
tralia is  inadequate.  The  numerous 
lakes  which  appear  on  maps  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  mostly  dry  or  at 
best  salt  or  brackish.  The  only  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  rainfall  is 
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adequate  are  narrow  coastal  strips, 
chiefly  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
southwestern  portion.  These  strips, 
which  have  been  built  up  by  soil  car- 
ried down  from  the  higher  levels  by 
streams,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  which 
of  course  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  7,300,000  Australians 
live  within  approximately  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  and  almost  half  of 
them  in  the  great  coastal  cities. 

Government 

The  Australian  constitution  was 
modelled  largely  on  that  of  the  United 
States,  The  Federal  legislative  system 
consists  of  the  Crown,  represented  by 
a  Governor-General;  the  Senate,  com- 
prised of  six  members  from  each  state, 
making  thirty-six  in  all,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  elected  on 
the  basis  of  universal  franchise.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years  but,  by  a  provision 
in  the  constitution,  half  the  members 
retire  at  the  end  of  every  third  year, 
although  they  are  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. In  elections  for  Senators  the  whole 
state  constitutes  the  electorate,  and 
members  are  elected  by  universal  adult 
suffrage.  For  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  six  states  are  divided  into 
seventy-five  electorates,  each  of  which 
is  represented  by  one  member.  The 
Northern  Territory,  which  remains 
under  Commonwealth  control,  is  also 
represented  by  one  member,  but  his 
vote  is  restricted  to  certain  ordinances 
affecting  the  Territory. 

Each  state  except  Queensland  has 
two  Legislative  houses,  an  Assembly 
elected  on  universal  franchise  and  a 
Legislative  Council  elected  on  varying 
bases  but  in  general  on  a  restricted 
franchise.  Legislation  by  state  parlia- 
ments is  confined  to  matters  which  do 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  as  set  forth  in  the 
constitution.  Voting  is  by  the  ballot 
system,  which  incidentally  was  pion- 
eered by  Australia  and,  in  federal 
elections,  is  compulsory  for  every 
citizen  fjver  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with 
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a  penalty  of  £2  for  failing  to  register 
a  vote. 

The  administration  is  based  on  the 
British  cabinet  system,  and  parlia- 
mentary procedure  follows  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Education 

Primary  education  in  Australia, 
which  is  a  function  of  the  Government, 
is  free  and  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  There  has 
been  considerable  agitation  in  recent 
years  urging  that  the  compulsory 
school  leaving  age  be  raised;  in  the 
State  of  Victoria,  the  State  School 
Committee's  Association  has  recently 
made  a  recommendation  to  this  effect. 

State  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  provide,  at  nominal 
fees,  good  sound  educational  facilities 
in  higher  and  technical  subjects.  There 
are  also  technical  colleges  which  pro- 
vide instruction  in  advanced  scientific, 
engineering,  and  architectural  as  well 
as  in  art  and  domestic  subjects.  Com- 
mercial education  is  available  at  many 
of  the  secondary  schools,  high  schools 
and  technical  colleges  as  well  as  in. 
business  colleges  which  specialize  in 
this  branch  of  study. 

Agricultural  colleges  are  conducted 
by  the  Government  of  each  state,  and 
each  state  has  its  own  university. 

Economic  Development 

Up  to  about  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  First  World  War,  in  1914, 
Australia  was  primarily  and  predomin- 
antly an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
country.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  gradual  and  progressive  development 
of  secondary  industries,  until  in  1939 
industrial  production  had  far  out- 
stripped agricultural  and  pastoral  pro- 
duction in  value.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  latter  had  declined,  quite  the 
contrary;  but  the  development  of  in- 
dustry, chiefly  production  of  iron  and 
steel  and  their  products,  has  been 
phenomenal,  with  the  result  that,  vv-hen 
the  present  war  broke  out,  Australia 
was  able  to  embark  immediately  on 
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the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  materials,  not  only  for  her  own 
needs  but  for  the  forces  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Allied 
Nations. 

Primary  Industry 

The  pastoral  industry  is  still  of  first 
importance  in  Australia,  so  far  as  over- 
seas income  is  concerned,  having  an 
estimated  capital  of  £750,000,000  and 
embracing  sheep-raising  for  wool,  skins 
and  meat;  cattle-raising  for  meat,  hides 
and  dairying;  and  horse-raising  for 
work  and  racing.  Australia's  live-stock 
population  at  March  31,  1944,  totalled 
123,173,962  sheep,  14,142,400  cattle, 
and  1,449,199  horses.  The  net  value 
of  primary  production  in  1942-43  was 
£277,600,000,  divided  as  follows:  pas- 
toral, £101,000,000;  agricultural,  £75,- 
600,000;  dairying,  £42,300,000;  mines 
and  quarries,  £30,800,000;  forestry, 
£11,000,000;  poultry  farming,  £11,- 
200,000;  trapping,  £3,500,000;  fisheries, 
£1,900,000;  and  bee  farming,  £323,000. 

WOOL 

Australia  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  wool,  averaging  more  than  a 


quarter  of  the  total  production  from 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  world's  sheep 
population  and  normally  supplying  well 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  require- 
ments of  fine  wool  from  her  famous 
merino  flocks.  The  price  of  wool,  there- 
fore, has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Australian  wool  production  in  1942- 
43  was  valued  at  £73,531,843  as  com- 
pared with  £64,701,719  in  1941-42, 
£61,759,180  in  1939-40,  and  £42,042,734 
in  1938-39. 

The  increased  consumption  of  wool 
within  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  over-all  position.  In  1933- 
34  the  percentage  of  the  total  clip 
used  by  Australian  manufacturers  was 
7-96  and  in  1943-44  this  had  increased 
to  12-41  per  cent.  In  1942-43  there 
were  118  woollen-mills  in  operation 
producing  wool  tops  and  yarns,  woollen 
cloth  and  tweed,  worsted  cloth,  serge, 
flannel,  blankets,  rugs  and  shawls  to  a 
total  gross  value  of  £27,335,695,  while 
326  knitting-mills  turned  out  goods  to 
the  value  of  £13,096,000. 


A  Wool  Store  at  Geelong,  Australia. 

Courtesy,  Victorian  Government  Railways. 
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MEAT 

Australian  exports  of  beef  amounted 
to  22,628,907  pounds  in  1942-43  as 
against  198,625,039  pounds  in  1940-41, 
and  293,804,000  pounds  in  1937-38. 
Exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  the 
same  years  were  203,681,520  pounds, 
238,925,434  pounds,  and  201,802,000 
pounds  respectively. 

Immediately  following  the  outbreak 
of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  purchase  240,000  tons 
of  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal  and  pork 
at  fixed  prices  for  various  grades  and 
cuts,  and  this  contract  has  been  re- 
newed in  modified  form  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Australia's  export  trade  in  meats  is 
controlled  by  the  Government  under 
the  Meat  Export  Control  Act  1935-38, 
and  was  regulated  by  the  Australian 
Meat  Board  under  that  authority  until 
1943.  In  that  year,  however,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  beef  cattle 
were  in  very  short  supply,  and  difficul- 
ties were  being  encountered  by  the 
Commonwealth  in  meeting  its  commit- 
ments of  fresh  meats.  This  was  due 
to  two  main  factors:  (a)  poor  pasture 
conditions  in  many  areas,  resulting 
from  drought,  and  (6)  shortage  of 
manpower.  AVith  a  view  to  stabilizing 
the  industry  and  stimulating  increased 
production  and  to  meet  the  demands 
created  by  war  conditions  and  United 
Kingdom  commitments,  the  Govern- 
ment set  up  a  centralized  control  under 
the  Commonwealth  Controller  of  Meat 
Supphes,  with  whom  the  existing  Board 
works  in  close  harmony.  The  drought 
and  labour  shortage,  however,  contin- 
ued through  1944,  and  little  improve- 
ment has  been  reported  in  the  over-all 
position. 

The  rapid  dechne  in  butter  produc- 
tion during  the  past  few  years  was 
due  partially  to  unfavourable  weather 
conditions,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in 
fodder  supplies,  partially  to  manpower 
shortage  during  the  war  period,  and 
finally  to  an  increase  in  the  quantities 
of  milk  used  for  other  purposes,  par- 
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ticularly  for  cheese  and  processed  milk 
and  in  fresh-milk  consumption. 

The  decline  in  butter  production 
resulted  in  a  comparable  drop  in  ex- 
ports from  117,022  tons  in  1939-40 
to  87,096  tons  in  1940-41  and  47,219 
tons  in  1943-44. 

Exports  of  cheese  were  also  reduced, 
from  19,500  tons  in  1939-40  to  10,628 
tons  in  1942-43  and  8,728  tons  in 
1943-44. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  supplies  were 
available  for  the  fighting  forces  and 
to  fulfil  commitments  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  butter  was  rationed  to  the 
civilian  population  from  June,  1943, 
on  the  basis  of  8  ounces  per  person 
per  week,  and  this  was  reduced  to  6 
ounces  per  week  from  June  5,  1944. 
To  further  encourage  butter  produc- 
tion, the  annual  subsidy  of  £6,500,000, 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  industry 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
since  April  1,  1943,  was  increased  to 
£7,500,000  from  April,  1944,  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  average  about  4id. 
per  pound  of  butter  produced. 

EGGS 

Complete  data  are  not  available 
for  egg  production  in  the  Common- 
wealth, but  figures  showing  receipts  and 
disposals  by  the  various  State  Egg 
Boards  indicate  that  in  1942-43  a  total 
of  85,060,728  dozen  eggs  were  handled 
by  these  bodies.  Exports  during  that 
year  were  negligible,  amounting  to  only 
394,600  dozen  as  compared  with  6,307,- 
000  dozen  in  1941-42  and  10,144,000 
dozen  in  1938-39.  Exports  in  1934-35 
reached  a  peak  of  21,718,740  dozen, 
but  there  has  since  been  a  steady  and 
substantial  decline.  The  United  King- 
dom was  the  principal  market,  small 
quantities  also  going  to  neighbouring 
Pacific  Islands. 

WHEAT 

Australia's  production  of  wheat  over 
and  above  her  own  requirements, 
classes  her  normally  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contributors  to  the  world's 
grain  markets. 
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Following  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth, 
she  is  to-day  in  a  position  of  having  no 
wheat  at  all  for  export,  as  the  stock 
industry  has  been  practically  dependent 
on  wheat  reserves  because  of  the  failure 
of  other  crops.  Australian  wheat  stocks 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  1945,  were 
only  50  million  bushels  to  meet  all 
requirements  until  the  new  season's 
wheat  becomes  available.  However, 
during  June  the  drought  broke,  when 
soaking  rains  fell    in    the  principal 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Australia's  production  of  dried  fruits 
(currants,  sultanas  and  lexias)  reached 
an  all  time  high  in  1944,  with  an  esti- 
mated figure  of  103,100  long  tons  as 
compared  with  90,878  tons  in  1943  and 
72,926  tons  in  1939. 

The  export  of  dried  fruits  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth 
Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Board, 
which  for  some  years  now  has  been 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  find  overseas  markets  for  the 


Shipment  of  Australian  Sultanas  at  Victoria  Dock,  Melbourne. 

Courtesy,  Department  of  Information,  Melbourne. 


wheat-growing  areas,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  acreage  being  planted  for  the 
1945-46  season  will  reach  about  15-5 
miUion  acres  and  that  a  crop  of  160 
million  bushels  will  be  possible  as  com- 
pared with  a  harvest  of  only  50  million 
bushels  in  the  1944-45  season,  the  low- 
est for  thirty  years. 

Total  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  (ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  wheat  on  the  basis 
of  one  ton  equals  48  bushels)  in  1942- 
43  were  38.946.615  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  42,169,453  bushels  in  1941- 
42  and  97,932,143  bushels  in  1938-39. 


steadily  increasing  output  of  Australian 
dried  fruits. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
pack  of  Australian  canned  fruits  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  attributable  to 
two  main  factors,  viz.  difficulty  in 
securing  adequate  and  experienced  lab- 
our, and  the  diversion  of  considerable 
quantities  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  manu- 
facture of  jam,  which  has  virtually 
doubled  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
to  meet  increased  demands  from  the 
Services. 
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Total  exports  of  canned  apricots, 
peaches  and  pineapples  in  1943 
amounted  to  only  56,000  cases  con- 
taining two  dozen  30-ounce  tins  each 
as  compared  with  1,332,549  cases  in 
1941  and  1,852,936  cases  in  1939. 

There  were  no  shipments  to  Canada 
since  1942,  when  they  amounted  to 
only  254  cases  'as  against  160,619  cases 
in  1941  and  106,952  cases  in  1940. 

There  were  no  shipments  tO'  Canada 
since  1942  when  they  amounted  to 
only  254  cases  as  against  160,619  cases 
in  1941  and  106,952  cases  in  1940. 

SUGAK 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Australia 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
State  of  Queensland,  although  there  is 
a  relatively  small  output  in  New  South 
Wales  and  a  small  quantity  of  beet 
sugar  is  produced  in  Victoria. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  decline 
in  sugar  production  from  the  peak  year 
1939-40,  attributable  to  labour  short- 
age throughout  the  industry,  with  some 
improvement,  however,  in  1944.  In 
that  year  production  of  cane  sugar 
totalled  6,313,369  tons  and  of  raw 
sugar  928,621  tons,  and  exports  of  cane 
amounted  to  524,432  tons.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1942-43  are  4,- 
691,501  tons,  649,899  tons  and  66,332 
tons. 

Beginning  in  August,  1942,  sugar  for 
the  civilian  population  was  rationed  on 
the  basis  of  1  pound  per  person  per 
week. 

WINE 

Australia's  wine  industry,  the  origin 
of  which  dates  back  just  over  one 
hundred  years,  has  grown  steadily 
until  it  now  ranks  in  conjunction  with 
other  viticultural  products,  as  a  major 
field  of  enterprise.  Estimated  produc- 
tion in  1943-44  totalled  18.837,209 
gallons  as  compared  with  14,775,369 
gallons  in  1939-40.  Exports  in  these 
years  were  1,245,299  jiallons  and  3,- 
619.331  gallons  respectively. 

Of  total  exports  in  1943-44  of  1,227,- 
950  gallons,  Canada  purchased  181,673 
gallons.   The  corresponding  figures  for 
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1938-39  are  3,720,398  gallons  and 
73,409  gallons. 

FLAX 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  flax  pro- 
duction in  Australia  was  limited  in 
extent  and  confined  to  the  State  of 
Victoria,  the  area  under  crop  amounting 
to  only  2,116  acres  in  1939.  In  1944 
a  total  of  61,077  acres  were  sown,  and 
the  yield  therefrom  was  estimated  at 
28,000  tons.  This  compares  with  62,450 
tons  in  1943,  65,453  tons  in  1941  and 
2,487  tons  in  1939. 

The  low  estimated  yield  for  1944 
was  due  to  the  very  severe  and  wide- 
spread drought  prevailing  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

MINERALS 

The  total  value  of  Australia's  pro- 
duction of  minerals  in  1942  was  £38,- 
462,181  as  against  £41,258,888  in  1941 
and  £36,838,814  in  1939. 

Production  consisted  chiefly  of  gold, 
silver  and  lead,  copper,  tin  and  coal. 

Pig  iron  production  in  1938  totalled 
929,676  tons,  increasing  to  1,399,306 
tons  in  1942-43. 

TIMBER 

The  total  forest  area  in  Australia 
is  estimated  at  19,500,000  acres,  or  1-02 
per  cent  of  the  land  area,  as  compared 
with  Canada's  1,220,400  square  miles 
or  about  33  per  cent  of  that  country's 
land  area.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
timber  trees  of  Australia  is  said  to 
consist  of  hardwoods  of  the  eucalyptus 
species,  or  gum  trees.  The  country  is 
accordingly  largely  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  its  requirements  in  softwoods. 
Accurate  information  concerning  Aus- 
tralia's output  of  timber  is  not  avail- 
able, as  the  reports  issued  by  the  State 
Forest  Departments  contain  only  par- 
ticulars of  production  from  areas  under 
departmental  control.  The  available 
figures  show  the  sawn  output  of  native 
timber  in  both  forest  and  town  mills 
and  in  joinery  works,  box  and  case 
factories  and  other  woodworking  estab- 
lishments. Production  in  1942-43 
totalled  855,728,000  superficial  feet  as 
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compared  with  825,634,000  feet  in 
1940-41  and  717,015,000  feet  in  1938- 
39.  In  addition,  considerable  quantities 
of  other  timber  were  used  for  sleepers, 
piles,  poles,  fencing  material  and  min- 
ing purposes,  of  which  no  accurate 
record  was  kept. 


Estimates  of  timber  requirements 
during  the  first  few  years  following 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  are  placed 
at  1,200,000,000  super  feet. 

Timber  exports  in  1941-42  were 
v^alued  at  £722,525  as  against  £995,- 
862  in  1938-39. 


REOPENING  OF  TRADE  WITH  FINLAND  AND  DENMARK 

BY  GREAT  BRITAIN 


With  reference  to  the  report  entitled 
''Trading  Conditions  with  Scandinavia 
and  Finland",  which  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
2170  (September  1,  1945),  Mr.  S.  G. 
MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary  to 
Norway,  writes  under  date  Septem- 
ber 8,  1945,  that  recent  arrangements 
completed  between  Finland  and  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  and  Great  Bri- 
tain have  allowed  for  some  private 
trading  between  individual  firms  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  those  two 
countries. 

Finland 

A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  de- 
signed to  facilitate  payments  and  the 
liquidation  of  indebtedness  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Finland  has  just 
been  issued.  Under  this  Agreement, 
in  force  until  June  30,  1947,  the  ''trad- 
ing with  the  enemy"  legislation  is 
relaxed  to  permit  the  resumption,  in 
the  normal  way,  of  private  trading 
and  financial  transactions  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Finland.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  easing  the 
present  regulations  with  respect  to 
moneys  due  to  persons  in  Finland, 
which  previously  were  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  Custodian  of  Enemy 
Property  and  an  order  will  be  issued 
regulating  the  use  of  sterling  at  the 
disposal  of  residents  of  Finland. 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
also  provides  for  setting  up  an  account 
to  be  used  to  liquidate  further  debts 
due  at  present  from  Finnish  residents 
to  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  Colonies,  which  debts 
would  have  been  eligible  for  transfer 
under  Finnish  Exchange  Control  regu- 


lations in  force  on  December  6,  1941. 
In  some  cases  debts  owing  by  Finnish 
residents  to  residents  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  paid  during  the  war  to 
the  Finnish  authorities  under  the  Fin- 
nish legislation  in  force.  Machinery 
has  now  been  set  up  for  the  transfer 
of  the  sterling  necessary  to  pay  the 
debts  in  those  cases.  Finnish  importers 
and  exporters  may  now  deal  directly 
with  traders  in  Great  Britain  on  new 
accounts,  thus  permitting  the  resump- 
tion of  normal  private  trading  between 
the  two  countries;  although,  owing  to 
definite  requirements  for  reconstruction 
in  Great  Britain  and  Finland  on  a 
government  basis,  much  of  the  trade 
will  continue  in  that  way. 

Denmark 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has 
announced  the  resumption  of  normal 
commercial  relations  with  Denmark. 
Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark in  general  can  now  be  handled 
through  private  channels.  Under  an 
arrangement  completed  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Danish  Government 
is  prepared  to  consider  the  issuance  of 
import  licences  to  private  traders  for 
the  import  of  goods  into  Denmark. 

For  the  present  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  centralize  purchas- 
ing in  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  coal  and 
coal-mining  equipment,  petroleum 
products,  lorries,  and  hides  and  leather, 
including  footwear.  A  Danish  Pur- 
chasing Mission  has  just  been  estab- 
lished in  London  to  carry  out  this 
work. 

Experts  from  the  individual  trades 
are  sent  from  Denmark  to  London  to 
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be  attached  to  this  Mission  to  carry 
out  buying  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
trade.  This  method  would  appear  to 
be  utilized  also  with  respect  to  items 
which  are  not  within  the  normal  pur- 
view of  the  buying  mission  for  the 
commodities  mentioned.  In  such  cases, 
import  licences  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired before  the  individual  firms  in 
Denmark  may  import  directly  from 
Great  Britain. 


On  the  British  side,  the  normal  ex- 
port credits  guarantee  facilities  are 
available  for  exports  to  Denmark. 

With  the  completion  of  a  payments 
agreement  on  August  20  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Danish  krone  at  Kr. 
19-34  to  the  pound  sterling,  much  of 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  normal 
private  trading.  The  announcement 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  indi- 
cates the  first  important  step  in  this 
regard. 


NETHERLANDS -UNITED  KINGDOM  MONETARY 

AGREEMENT 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Commercial  Counsellor  at  The  Hague 


A  three-year  monetary  agreement 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  was  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 8  in  London.  It  sets  up  machinery 
for  the  making  of  payments  between 
the  Netherlands  monetary  area  and  the 
sterling  area,  and  expresses  the  inten- 
tion of  the  two  governments  to  co- 
operate in  the  control  of  capital  trans- 
actions and  the  elimination  of  transfers 
of  money  which  have  any  element  of 
speculation.  The  conclusion  of  this 
agreement  should  pave  the  way  for  a 
resumption  of  trade  between  the  sterl- 
ing area  and  the  very  important  Dutch 
monetary  area,  which  includes  not  only 
Holland  itself  but  the  Netherlands 
East  and  West  Indies. 

Under  the  Agreement,  the  two  gov- 
ernments will  make  available  to  each 
other  credits  to  an  amount  of  £5,000,- 
000  and  should  this  amount  or  its 
guilder  equivalent  be  •  exceeded,  an 
appropriate  amount  of  gold  will  be  ear- 
marked. This  figure  does  not  include 
the  substantial  sums  of  sterling  accu- 
mulated by  Netherlands  residents  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  w^hich  become 
available  under  the  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  purchases  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  rate  of  exchange,  which 
seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the 
1939  rate  of  8-61  and  the  old  mint  par 
of  12- 107,  is  fixed  at  10-691  guilders 
to  the  pound  sterling. 


RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Agree- 
ment is  that  the  rate  of  exchange  for 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  will,  for  the 
time  being,  be  maintained  at  guilders 
7-60  to  the  pound.  This  is  due,  it  is 
understood,  to  the  special  circum- 
stances existing  in  that  territory  conse- 
quent upon  the  Japanese  administra- 
tion. 

While  the  agreement  maintains  the 
bilateral  principle  inherent  in  the 
ITnited  Kingdom  system  of  foreign  ex- 
change control,  it  has  the  usual  escape 
clauses  permitting  a  review  of  its  terms 
in  the  event  of  a  general  international 
monetary  agreement  coming  into  effect, 
and  it  also  intimates  that  both  govern- 
ments will  co-operate  in  attempting  to 
make  their  respective  currencies  avail- 
able to  third  parties,  that  is  to  say,  to 
persons  resident  outside  both  the 
Netherlands  monetary  area  and  the 
sterling  area.  Such  an  extension  will 
be  restricted,  however,  to  items  of  a 
current  nature,  as  it  is  recognized  that 
measures  might  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  movement  of  refugee  capital 
which,  as  experience  during  the  inter- 
war  years  showed,  can  be  a  potential 
cause  of  exchange  disequilibrium  and 
lost  trading  confidence. 

OTHER  ARGEEMENTS  WITH  WESTERN 
EUROPE 

The  United  Kingdom-Netherlands 
Monetary  Agreement  is  along  similar 
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lines  to  the  monetary  agreements  made 
with  the  major  part  of  the  Western 
European  monetary  bloc,  excluding 
Norway  and  the  countries  of  the  Iber- 
ian Peninsula.  Most  of  these  countries 
have  chosen  a  rate  of  exchange  not 
substantially  different  from  the  pre- 
war level,  notwithstanding  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  by  the  Germans  and 
the  vast  amount  of  material  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  war. 

With  the  exception  of  Denmark 
whose  currency  has  been  given  a  value 
in  terms  of  sterling  higher  than  that 


existing  before  the  war,  none  of  the 
countries  concerned  will  be  able  to  ex- 
port on  any  substantial  scale  for  some 
time  to  come.  AVhether  these  countries 
will  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent value  of  their  currencies  when  they 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  export 
is  another  matter.  This  problem  can 
be  seen  clearest  in  the  case  of  France, 
which  is  already  finding  one  of  its 
typical  exports,  wine,  gravely  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  its  high  price  when 
expressed  in  terms  of  sterling,  due  to 
the  value  placed  upon  the  franc. 


PAPER  AND  BOARD  MARKET  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Belfast 


There  is  only  one  firm  in  Northern 
Ireland  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  It  has  two  mills,  one  making 
printing,  writing,  and  poster  papers 
and  the  other  producing  imitation 
kraft.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  led 
to  the  partial  closing-down  of  this 
company's  plant.  It  is  now  obtaining 
supplies  of  salvaged  waste,  its  position 
has  improved,  and  its  present  output 
is  estimated  at  200  to  300  tons  per 
week. 

Imports 

Statistics  covering  the  imports  of 
various  types  of  ])aper  are  not  avail- 
able, the  Northern  Ireland  trade  re- 
turns being  insufficiently  detailed  in 
this  respect. 

Pre-war  imports  of  packing  and 
WTapping  papers  were  chiefly  from 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Types 
included  kraft  (machine-glazed  and 
other);  sulphite;  greaseproof;  tissues, 
including  sulphite  and  acid-free  (jewel- 
lers') tissue;  imitation  kraft  and  imi- 
tation greaseproof.  These  supplies 
were  cut  off  during  the  war  years,  but 
some  resumption  of  imports  now 
seems  probable  under  the  paper  con- 
trol system.  Great  Britain  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  supply  for 
printing  and  writing  papers,  although 
small  quantities  of  cream-wove  bank 
were  occasionally  obtained  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  before  the  war. 


Pre-war  sources  of  board  supply 
were  principally  Scandinavian,  al- 
though a  certain  tonnage  came  from 
Germany  and  Canada  also  shared  in 
the  market.  The  general  contacts 
between  the  mills  in  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  board  users  were 
through  British  selling  agents,  and  in 
some  instances  the  latter  appointed 
sub-agents  for  Northern  Ireland. 

Current  supplies  of  board  under  the 
control  system  come  mainly  from 
British  mills,  but  some  tonnage  is  still 
arriving  from  Canada.  Following  the 
recently  concluded  agreement  between 
the  British  and  Swedish  Governments, 
it  is  expected  that  Swedish  board  will 
soon  be  available  Mgain;  it  is  also  anti- 
cipated that  similar  arrangements  will 
be  made  with  Finland  and  Norway. 

Cardboard  Box-making  Industry 

The  last  census  of  production  taken 
in  Northern  Ireland  in  1935  showed 
the  total  output  of  this  industry  to  be 
62,000  hundredweights,  valued  at 
£180,000.  This  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: rigid  boxes,  including  round 
boxes,  41,000  cwt.  (value  £137,000)  ; 
rigid  boxes  delivered  flat,  i.e.,  of  the 
type  used  by  the  laundry,  tailoring  and 
millinery  trades,  made  from  material 
more  than  0.028  inches  thick,  3,000 
cwt.  (£6,000);  folding  boxes,  18,000 
cwt.  (£37,000). 

Before  the  war  large  quantities  of 
board  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  containers  for  handkerchiefs,  table 
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and  bed  linen,  and  shirts.  All  tlio 
local  box-makers  were  engaged  in  this 
production  and  their  goods  were  of  the 
rigid  hand-made  type,  the  material 
used  being  principally  white-lined 
Dutch  strawboard. 

The  semi-rigid  wire-stitched  kind  of 
box  for  the  packing  of  butter,  sausages, 
and  lard  accounted  for  fairly  substan- 
tial quantities  of  board,  in  this  case 
principally  of  £pmi-waterproof  and 
waterproof  leatherboard. 

General  carton  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  by  several  of  the  box-makers, 
who  cater  for  practically  every  type  of 
trade  which  uses  such  containers  in  the 
marketing  of  its  product,  with  the 
exception  of  cigarettes.  No  specialized 
machinery  for  the  making  of  these  car- 
tons existed  in  Belfast  before  the  war. 
The  boards  for  this  general  usage  were 
white-lined  or  nature-lined  folding 
boxboards. 

The  manufacture  of  egg-case  fillers 
called  for  a  pure  w^ood-pulp  board  of 
high  bulk  and  maximum  rigidity  and 
resistance  to  moisture.  Finland  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  this  business  in 
the  pre-war  period,  supplying  a  very 
suitable  quality  at  a  low  price. 

Generally  speaking,  heavier  boxes 
calling  for  fibre-board,  corrugated  or 


other  laminated  boards  (caliper  .065 
and  upwards)  were  not  j)roduced 
locally  before  the  war. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  Board 

It  has  been  a  regular  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  mills  to  offer  carton  boards 
graded  in  terms  of  thickness,  the  sheet- 
age  count  in  certain  standard  sizes 
being  given  for  the  different  calipers 
available.  Generally  speaking,  Cana- 
dian boards  of  this  description  are 
stronger  than  Scandinavian,  caliper 
for  caliper,  but  have  a  lower  count 
yield.  It  is  the  view  of  one  of  the 
leading  importers  that  mills  could  with 
advantage  endeavour  to  make  manu- 
facturers and  carton  users  conscious  of 
a  strength  factor  in  board,  and  that 
this  might  be  a  convenient  time  to 
give  this  angle  some  consideration. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  principal  users, 
a  good  market  in  the  future  will  exist 
here  for  Canadian  board  for  general 
carton  work,  butter  boxes,  etc.,  and 
egg-case  fillers,  if  Canada  can  offer  a 
product  of  the  sam.e  standard  as  Dutch 
strawboard.  There  is  at  present  a  gen- 
eral sentiment  favourable  to  Canada, 
but  eventually  price  and  quality  will 
sway  most  purchases. 


MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FISH  IN  FIJI 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 

ports  from  the  United  States  has  been 
proportionately  greater  than  in  those 
from  Canada.  To  a  large  extent  this 
may  be  attributed  to  a  stricter  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  United  States 
dollars  and  to  the  restrictions  on  fish 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

The  latest  available  statistics  of  im- 
ports by  principal  countries  of  supply 
are  as  follows:  — 

Imports  of  Fish  into  Fiji 


1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 

Total                                                L418.257  527,475  799.758  251.636  708.374 

Canada                                             866.502  165,305  434,141  35,112  629,027 

Xew  Zealand                                     22,671  14,766  19,920  22,938  63,570 

China                                                  8.254  4,426  4,801  436 

United  States                                   465,873  212,199  333,190  189,143  14,228 

Japan    26,652         

Other  countrifs                                  54,957  ....  •••• 


Supplies  of  canned  fish  in  Fiji  are 
currently  very  short,  particularly  the 
popular  packs  such  as  salmon  and  sar- 
dines, the  bulk  of  which  was  in  normal 
times  obtained  from  Canada.  The 
other  supplier  of  importance,  the 
United  States,  has  had  to  reduce  ship- 
ments during  the  war  years  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  armed 
forces  and  other  priority  consumers.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  decline  in  im- 
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Distribution  of  the  Trade 

Since  separate  statistics  of  imports 
of  canned  fish  and  fresh  fish  are  not 
pubhshed,  the  above  figures  include 
both  types.  However,  New  Zealand's 
participation  in  the  trade  has  been 
entirely  in  fresh  fish  and  the  proportion 
of  total  imports  accounted  for  by  this 
type  averages  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 
Prior  to  the  war,  particularly  in  the 
more  densely  populated  areas  of  Fiji, 
the  supply  of  locally  caught  fish  was 
never  sufficient.  In  recent  years  the 
local  has  been  less  than  normal  on 
account  of  labour  shortage  and  the 
reduced  interest  in  fishing  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  whose  income  has  been 
obtained  from  other  activities. 

The  import  statistics  show  the  pre- 
dominant position  held  by  Canada 
among  suppliers,  which,  although  lost 
in  1940  and  1942  was  completely  recov- 
ered in  1943.  The  United  States  was 
the  leading  supplier  in  both  1940  and 
1942.  New  Zealand's  improved  posi- 
tion is  explained  by  increased  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fish. 

Types  in  Demand 

The  preference  is  for  salmon  and 
sardines;  herrings  are  not  favoured. 
Pilchards  have  been  sold  in  larger 
quantities  than  herrings  but  are  a  poor 
second  to  salmon  and  sardines.  How- 
ever, when  these  latter  two  are  in  short 
supply,  pilchards  are  substituted  to 
meet  requirements.  Under  the  Imperial 
tariff  preference  rates,  Canadian  canned 
fish  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  compared  with  20  per  cent 
on  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
which  offers  the  only  serious  competi- 
tion. To  these  duty  charges,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  imports,  there  is  added  a 


port  and  service  tax  of  6  per  cent  for 
the  maintenance  of  lighthouses,  har- 
bours, etc. 

Japanese  competition,  of  course,  will 
not  be  a  factor  for  some  years.  United 
States'  participation  has  been  mainly 
in  high-grade  salmon,  sardines  (more 
properly  classed  as  herrings)  and  pil- 
chards. The  sardines  or  herrings  are 
packed  in  the  large  oval  tins. 

Comprehensive  trade  returns  that 
would  permit  of  more  definite  informa- 
tion being  submitted  on  the  types  and 
quantities  of  canned  fish  supplied  by 
each  country  are  not  available. 

Factors  Affecting  Sales 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  trade 
is  price.  The  principal  consumers  are 
the  native  Fijians  and  the  Indians,  who 
together  number  over  220,000.  Since 
they  are  not  concerned  with  quality 
and  their  individual  buying  power  is 
limited,  the  cheaper  pack  has  the 
greater  appeal.  On  this  account,  chum 
and  pink  salmon  are  most  favoured, 
followed  by  sardines  and,  far  behind, 
pilchards.  Prior  to  the  war  there  were 
substantial  sales  in  this  market  of  a 
brand  of  sardines  from  Black's  Har- 
bour, N.B.,  which  retailed  at  3d.  per 
tin.  Labels  are  apparently  not  an  im- 
portant factor  affecting  sales,  but  a 
colourful  one  sometimes  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  opinion  of  authorities  in  the 
trade,  Canadian  canned  fish  will  find  a 
ready  market  in  Fiji  provided  supplies 
are  available,  and,  with  the  present 
tariff  preference,  reasonable  prices  and 
no  additional  competition,  Canada 
should  continue  to  be  the  source  of 
supply  for  the  bulk  of  Fiji's  require- 
ments. 


Raw  Materials  from  the  Far  East 

For  tin  the  Far  East  used  to  be  responsible  for  two-thirds  of 
world  production.  In  rubber  the.  share  was  nearly  nine-tenths,  and  for 
hard-hemp  it  used  to  provide  between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of  world 
shipments.  The  re-occupation  of  the  producing  areas  in  the  Far  East 
will  allow  some  shipments  without  much  delay,  but  to  revive  production 
at  the  pre-war  rate  much  time  will  be  required.  The  first  indications 
based  on  the  limited  experience  in  Burma  and  the  Philippines  tends  to 
suggest  that  Eastern  mines  and  plantations  have  suffered  less  damage 
from  the  ravages  of  war  than  was  feared,  but  that  the  equipment,  and 
especially  the  heavy  equipment,  will  have  to  be  largely  replaced.  This 
will  be  a  formidable  job  which  is  at  present  estimated  to  take  at  least 
two  years.  — From  The  Times  Trade  cfc  Engineering 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS 


By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  at  Havana 


In  a  normal  year  Cuba  requires 
approximately  1,700,000  fruit  and 
vegetable  crates,  of  which  one  million 
are  used  for  the  export  packing  of 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  500,000 
for  pineapples,  and  200,000  for  grape- 
fruit and  oranges.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  these  require- 
ments are  imported,  the  remainder 
being  manufactured  locally  of  native 
woods. 

According  to  Cuban  import  statistics 
covering  recent  years,  including  1943 
(the  latest  year  for  which  detailed 
figures  are  available),  the  values  of 
imports  into  Cuba  of  box  shooks  for 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table crates  were  as  follows:  1938, 
$322,097;  1939,  $273,101;  1940,  $324,- 
281;  1941,  $351,513;  1942,  $223,245; 
1943,  $68,139. 

Imports  of  box  shooks  for  the  manu- 
facture of  other  containers  were  valued 
as  follows:  1938,  $16,677;  1939,  $5,251; 
1940,  $2,816;  1941,  $13,134;  1942, 
$30,186;  1943,  $1,115. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the 
foregoing  figures  all  imported  shooks 
were  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
During  1944,  however,  due  mainly  to 
the  shortage  of  supplies  in  the  United 
States,  a  quantity  of  shooks  for  the 
manufacture  of  pineapple  crates  was 
imported  from  Canada.  The  price  of 
the  Canadian  shook  was  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  United  States 
product  or  the  local  article,  but  crates 
made  therefrom  proved  superior  to  any 
others,  there  being  considerably  less 
breakage  in  the  case  of  shipments  made 
to  foreign  markets  in  the  Canadian 
package.  Shippers  were  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Canadian  crate  by  the  lower  percentage 
of  spoilage,  and  a  number  of  them  are 
not  only  recommending  such  crates  to 
other  shippers  but  are  seeking  quota- 
tions for  supplies  to  cover  their 
requirements  for  the  forthcoming 
winter  shipping  season. 

Crates  of  United  States  origin  are 
manufactured  mainly  of  Georgia  and 


Florida  yellow  pine.  Some  gumwood  is 
used,  but  to  a  very  minor  extent.  The 
Canadian  shooks  referred  to  above 
were  of  birch,  which  is  a  much  tougher 
wood  than  either  southern  United 
States  pine  or  gumwood,  and  the  crates 
made  with  these  shooks  were  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  available  in  this 
market  during  recent  years. 

Duties 

Under  the  Cuban  customs  tariff, 
shooks  of  Canadian  origin  for  the 
manufacture  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
crates  are  dutiable  at  10  cents  per 
100  kilograms,  plus  a  surcharge  of  20 
per  cent  of  this  duty,  as  against  8 
cents  for  those  of  United  States  origin, 
with  no  surcharge.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Cuban  customs  regu- 
lations allow  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
paid  on  all  shooks  re-exported  in  the 
form  of  crates  containing  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Cuban  production, 
Canada  is  in  just  as  favourable  a  posi- 
tion as  any  other  supplying  country. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  drawback, 
shipments  of  shooks  should  be  con- 
signed to  bona  fide  fruit  and  vegetable 
shippers,  otherwise  difficulty  may  be 
encountered  in  obtaining  the  customs 
refund. 

Market  Prospects 

Imports  of  box  shooks  for  the  manu- 
facture of  containers  other  than  those 
for  export  shipments  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables will  probably  show  a  tendency 
to  decline  in  future,  due  to  the  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  the  corrugated 
cardboard  container  manufactured 
locally  from  imported  materials,  which 
is  cheaper,  lighter  and  for  manj^  uses 
just  as  satisfactory  as  the  wooden  con- 
tainer. 

Specifications  of  the  principal  stand- 
ard fruit  and  vegetable  crates  used  in 
Cuba  are  available  to  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  13859). 
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CHILEAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler^  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 

(Values  are  in  Chilean  pesos,  of  6  pence  gold;  since  January  1,  1945,  the  gold  peso 
has  been  officially  valued  at  6-4  paper  pesos,  equal  approximately  to  37  cents  Canadian; 
one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.) 


The  economy  of  Chile  is  largely 
based  upon  nitrate  and  copper  produc- 
tion. Returns  recently  released  indi- 
cate that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  nitrate  production 
amounted  to  594,000  tons.  This  com- 
pares with  458,000  tons  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1944  and  614,009 
tons  for  the  similar  period  of  1943. 

Copper  production  showed  a  slight 
increase  to  244,000  tons  in  comparison 
with  242,000  tons  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1944  and  246,000  tons  for 
,the  corresponding  period  of  1943. 

Production  of  iodine  fell  to  371  tons 
during  the  period,  having  amounted  to 
643  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  and  265  tons  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1943. 

Iron  ore  output  rose  slightly  to 
18.000  tons  as  against  14,000  tons  in 
1944.  There  was  no  production  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1943. 

Gold  production  fell  to  2,691  fine 
kilogrammes  from  3,086  fine  kilo- 
grammes in  1944.  Production  during 
the  same  period  in  1943  was  2,682  fine 
kilogrammes. 

There  was  a  decline  in  silver  produc- 
tion, 14,583  fine  kilogrammes  having 
been  produced  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1945  in  comparison  with 
16,006  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1944  and  15,023  during  the  same  period 
of  1943. 

Coal  production  during  the  six- 
month  period  amounted  to  1,066,000 
tons  in  comparison  with  1.132,000 
tons  in  1944  and  1,072,000  tons  in  1943. 

The  average  number  of  workmen 
employed  monthly  in  the  above-men- 
tioned industries  was  51,983  in  1945; 
56,577  in  1944;  and  59,496  in  1943. 

Industrial  Production 

The  production  index  of  manufac- 
turing industries,  on  the  basis  1927-29 
equals  100,  was  183-1  for  the  first  six 


months  of  1945.  This  compares  with 
160-2  for  the  same  period  of  1944  and 
157-6  in  1943. 

Building 

The  area  of  projected  building  in 
thirteen  of  the  more  important  centres 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1945  was 
316,000  square  metres.  During  the 
same  period  of  1944  it  amounted  to 
363,000  square  metres  and  to  282,000 
square  metres  in  1943.  The  respective 
estimates  were  411,000,000  pesos  for 
1945;  454,000,000  pesos  for  1944,  and 
293,000,000  pesos  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943. 

Prices 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  in 
Chile  is  based  upon  1913  equals  100. 
In  June,  1945,  it  stood  at  889-9,  at  824 
in  June,  1944,  and  at  822-1  in  June, 
1943.  The  average  for  the  six-month 
period  January-June  of  this  year  was 
875-4.  It  was  804-4  in  1944  and  810 
in  1943. 

The  cost-of-living  index  has  con- 
tinued to  rise.  On  the  basis  March 
1928  equals  100,  it  stood  at  426-6  in 
June  of  this  year  in  comparison  with 
388-2  in  June,  1944,  and  364-7  in  June, 
1943.  The  averages  for  the  six-month 
periods  of  1943,  1944  and  1945  were 
respectively  345-1,  375-4,  and  418-4. 

Foreign  Trade 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  Chilean  imports  were  valued 
at  358,000,000  pesos.  This  compares 
with  304,000,000  pesos  in  1944  and 
276,000,000  pesos  in  1943.  Exports 
during  the  same  period  were  valued  at 
,498.000,000  pesos  in  comparison  with 
441,000,000  pesos  in  the  same  period 
of  1944  and  431,000,000  pesos  in  1943. 

Wages 

The  Chilean  wage  index  is  based  on 
1927-29  equals  100.    The  average  for 
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the  period  January-June,  1945,  was 
618-4  in  comparison  with  513-5  for 
1944  and  447-7  for  1943.  Wages  paid 
during  the  first  half  of  1945  totalled 


2,611,000,000  pesos.  During  the  corres- 
'ponding  period  of  1944  they  amounted 
to  2,183,000,000  pesos  and  m  the  1943 
period  to  1,878,000,000  pesos. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

1944-45  CORN  CROP 

Mr.  J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commer- 
cial Secretary  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  August  28  that  the  final 
estimate  of  the  1944-45  corn  crop,  at 
116,751,735  bushels,  shows  a  decrease 
of  66  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
1943-44  crop  and  of  60  per  cent  below 
the  figures  for  the  previous  five-year 
and  ten-year  average  crops. 

The  causes  of  this  short  crop  are: 
(1)  a  reduction  in  the  area  sown  to 
corn  from  13,268,529  acres  to  9,926,748 
acres;  (2)  the  effects  of  drought,  which 
rendered  50  per  cent  of  the  sown  area 
useless  and  reduced  the  yield  from  the 
remainder  by  25  per  cent,  from  32 
bushels  per  acres  to  23  bushels. 

Australia 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 

The  war  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  Australian  industrial  development, 
although  expansion  in  the  paper- 
making,  steel  and  chemical  industries 
is  the  result  of  pre-war  research  and 
planning. 

Of  the  estimated  increase  in  national 
income  from  £890,000,000  to  £1,300,- 
000,000  between  1938-39  and  1943-44, 
two-fifths    has    been    contributed  by 
manufacturing.  The  growth  in  factory 
establishment,  as  measured  by  appre- 
j   ciation  in  values  of  land,  buildings  and 
I  plant,  was  30  per  cent.  At  the  same 
i   time  the  average  number  of  persons 
:  on  factory  payrolls  rose  from  565,000 
I  to  766,500,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent, 
and  the  net  value  of  production  has 
risen  by  80  per  cent. 

Although  benefits  have  accrued  to 
the  smaller  states,  wartime  develop- 


ment has  been  concentrated  within  the 
industrialized  states  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  which  together 
supply  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
Commonwealth's  manufactured  goods. 
According  to  figures  of  net  value  of 
production,  the  percentage  expansion  in 
factory  activity  in  the  various  states 
since  1938-39  has  been  80  per  cent 
in  New  South  A¥ales,  87  per  cent  in 
Victoria,  57  per  cent  in  Queensland,  108 
per  cent  in  South  Australia,  43  per 
cent  in  Western  Australia,  and  68  per 
cent  in  Tasmania. 

The  gains  made  by  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania  are  significant,  since 
they  have  largely  coincided  with,  rather 
than  been  caused  by,  war  conditions. 
Further,  in  a  number  of  cases,  such  as 
the  paper  and  metal  extractive  indus- 
tries of  Tasmania,  the  war  has  had  a 
restricting  effect  and  has  resulted  in 
the  deferment  of  plans  for  large-scale 
capital  extension.  Development  in 
South  Australia,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Commonwealth  investment  in  the 
munitions  factory  at  Salisbury,  has 
evolved  principally  from  the  decen- 
tralization of  activities  by  inter-state 
interests  engaged  in  the  pig-iron,  ship- 
building, metal-working,  alkali,  cotton- 
textile  and  plastic  industries. 

The  principal  industries  in  which 
wartime  expansion  has  been  concen- 
trated are  those  producing  industrial 
metals,  machines,  etc.,  food  and  drink, 
chemicals,  explosives,  textiles  and 
clothing.  The  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  almost  doubled  its  production  and 
employed  personnel,  while  the  expan- 
sion of  the  chemical  industry  has  been 
mainly  in  the  field  of  explosives.  In 
the  textile  industry  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
industry.  Before  the  war  95  per  cent 
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of  Australian  cotton  textile  require- 
ments were  imported,  and  80  per  cent 
are  still  not  catered  for  by  local  manu- 
facture. Wartime  production  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  coarser  varieties 
of  cotton  goods,  canvas,  denims  and 
duck.  The  expansion  in  the  clothing 
and  food-processing  industries  has, 
however,  been  due  mainly  to  the  de- 
mand for  special  war  needs  and  to 
meet  Allied  supply  commitraents. 

AUSTRALIAN  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

The  restrictive  effects  of  the  drought 
on  Australian  food  production  are 
likely  to  continue  during  the  present 
year,  since  the  recent  rains,  although 
beneficial  to  plantings,  will  have  little 
effect  on  harvests  without  good  spring 
rains.  The  Director-General  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  recent  release,  has  sum- 
marized the  forward  position  for  the 
principal  items  of  agricultural  food- 
stuffs as  follows: — 

Butter. — Despite  localized  reduction 
in  butter  output,  due  to  drought,  the 
over-all  estimate  of  Australian  butter 
production  has  been  raised  slightly, 
from  138,000  to  141,000  tons.  Present 
conditions  indicate  that  a  further  im- 
provement can  be  anticipated. 

Milk. — Although  the  rainfall  in  all 
dairying  districts  has  been  adequate 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  pro- 
duction is  still  short  of  requirements. 
No  major  relief  is  expected  until  the 
flush  season  in  August. 

Meat. — Estimates  of  meat  produc- 
tion have  been  reduced  to  875,000  tons 
as  compared  with  last  year's  output 
of  1,036,000  tons  and  the  pre-w^ar 
average  of  850,000  tons.  Much  is  de- 
pendent on  winter  pasture  conditions. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  harvest  for 
this  year  is  estimated  at  793,000  tons, 
which  should  ensure  plentiful  supphes 
for  civilians. 

Wheat. — Although  the  rains  were 
late  this  year,  it  is  expected  that  most 
areas  will  be  able  to  complete  plantings. 
Encouraged  by  heavier  importations  of 
superphosphate,  plantings   have  been 


extended,  and  areas  sown  will  exceed 
those  for  each  of  the  last  three  seasons. 

Vegetables. — The  target  area  for 
the  year  is  252,000  acres,  which  should 
cover  civihan  and  service  needs.  Pro- 
duction will  be  affected,  however,  if 
adverse  weather  conditions  prevail. 

Rice. — Estimated  yield  is  30,000  tons. 

Barley. — Owing  to  recent  rains,  ex- 
pectations are  entertained  for  the  har- 
vesting of  an  average  crop. 

Oats. — Good  plantings  have  been 
made  for  both  hay  and  grain  purposes. 

Maize. — There  is  a  definite  shortage 
in  all  states,  owing  to  either  drought 
or  flood.  Maximum  plantings  are  to  be 
made  in  the  spring. 

Apples. — Production  of  apples  is  ex- 
pected to  be  lower  than  the  8,000,000 
bushels  estimated,  crop  prospects  indi- 
cating a  yield  of  7,700,000  bushels. 
Processing  requirements,  with  civilian 
and  service  needs,  would  absorb  the 
whole  crop. 

Fruit  and  Tomato  Juices. — Juice 
production  will  probably  reach  6,340,- 
000  gallons  as  compared  with  4,230,000 
gallons  in  1944.  The  continued  increase 
in  the  expression  of  fruit  juices  seems 
to  signify  the  probable  establishment 
of  a  sound  post-war  project. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  wartime  increase  in  Australian 
import  prices  has  been  much  greater 
than  the  rise  in  export  or  internal 
prices.  By  the  end  of  1944,  prices  of 
imports  had  doubled  during  the  war 
years,  although  a  slight  decrease  was 
indicated  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1945.  In  contrast,  the  rise  in  export 
prices  has  been  barely  60  per  cent. 
The  volume  of  most  commodities  ex- 
ported is  lower  than  in  1938-39, 
although  the  total  value  of  exports  has 
been  maintained  owing  to  the  rise  in 
prices.  This  year,  however,  most  items 
show  increases  as  compared  with  1944, 
while  the  heaviest  decreases  in  in- 
dividual items  are  in  butter,  beef, 
apples,  citrus  fruit,  wheat,  wool  and 
coal.   The  large  increase  in  the  price 
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of  rabbit-skins  is  mainly  due  to  the 
heavy  demand  from  the  United  States. 

DRIED   VINE   FRUIT  PACK 

Revised  estimates  of  the  1945  dried 
vine  fruit  pack  show  that  production 
of  between  66,500  and  67,500  long  tons 
was  much  less  than  the  anticipated 
80,500  to  82,500  tons.  At  66,500  tons, 
the  1945  pack  is  about  35  per  cent 
below  the  preceding  year's  record  pro- 
duction of  103,100  tons  and  the  lowest 
since  1936. 

The  reduction  in  the  1945  crop,  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  was  due 
principally  to  drought  conditions  and 
severe  dust  storms  in  areas  adjacent 
to  the  irrigation  settlements  on  which 
the  bulk  of  Australia's  dried  vine 
fruits  are  produced. 

Bolivia 

BUILDING  ACTIVITY 

Shortages  of  construction  materials, 
machinery,  and  tools,  coupled  with 
heavy  rainfall,  retarded  building  activ- 
ity during  the  first  quarter  of  1945. 
Despite  these  handicaps,  work  con- 
tinued on  several  irrigation  projects, 
and  a  few  office  buildings,  factories 
and  dwellings  were  erected  or  planned. 

More  than  half  of  the  1945  muni- 
cipal budget  of  94,000,000  bolivianos 
for  La  Paz  is  earmarked  for  public 
works.  A  five-story  building  has  been 
completed  for  the  use  of  the  Direc- 
torate General  of  Urban  Planning  and 
Municipal  Technical  Services.  The 
Bolivian  Government  has  begun  con- 
struction in  La  Paz  of  a  modern 
factory  to  produce  sulphuric  acid,  for 
which  machinery  has  already  been  pur- 
chased. The  cost  of  this  plant  is  esti- 
mated at  2,000,000  bolivianos. 

Chile 

INCREASED   BUILDING  ACTIVITY 

Planned  construction  in  Chile  was 
valued  at  approximately  189,684,000 
pesos  during  the  first  two  months  of 
1945,  an  increase  of  26-1  per  cent  nvcT' 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  of 


1944.  Of  the  total  valuation,  resi- 
dences accounted  for  114,425,000  pesos, 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings 
for  69,010,000  pesos,  public  buildings 
for  2,799,000  pesos,  and  other  types  of 
construction  for  3,450,000  pesos. 

Work  on  the  new  Caleta  Abarca 
Hotel  at  Vina  del  Mar  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  hotel,  which  now  is 
estimated  to  cost  25,000,000  pesos,  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  before  the 
end  of  1945. 

Colombia 

CONSTRUCTION  BOOM 

Barranquilla  has  witnessed  a  con- 
struction boom  which  reached  its  high- 
est level  so  far  during  the  3-month 
period  ended  May,  1945.  The  total 
value  of  building  permits  issued  by 
the  municipal  authorities  during 
March,  April  and  May  was  U.S.  $1,- 
211,495,  of  which  permits  to  build 
offices,  factories,  and  warehouses  re- 
presented 55  per  cent.  These  data 
show  a  trend  from  residential  con- 
struction toward  industrial  and  com- 
mercial construction.  A  considerable 
increase  in  industrial  construction  is 
anticipated  for  1946. 

Newfoundland 

PRICE  OF  SYDNEY  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
REDUCED 

The  Commissioner  for  Supply  for 
Newfoundland  has  issued  ah  Order  fix- 
ing the  maximum  price  of  Sydney  bitu- 
minous coal  at  $22  per  ton  delivered 
to  consumers  in  the  St.  John's  area. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents  per 
ton  from  the  price  fixed  previously  in 
July  of  the  current  year. 

CEILING   PRICES   FIXED   FOR  VEGETABLES 

The  Newfoundland  Commissioner  for 
Supply,  by  a  series  of  Orders  effective 
September  4,  has  established  ceiling 
prices  on  potatoes,  turnips  and  cab- 
bage. The  retail  price  of  potatoes  is 
not  to  exceed  five  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  retail  price  ceiling  for  turnips 
is  not  to  exceed  twelve  cents  per  bunch 
of  not  less  than  four  pounds  and  four 
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cents  per  pound  trimmed.  The  price 
of  cabbage  to  the  retailer  has  been 
set  at  not  more  than  seven  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  retail  price  at  nine 
cents  per  pound. 

New  Zealand 

EXPORT  TRADE 

A  record  value  of  £79,270,024  was 
attained  by  New  Zealand  exports  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  March  31,  1945. 
The  total  included  re-exports  of  a  value 
of  £6,112,895.  The  value  of  New  Zea- 
land produce  shipped  abroad,  therefore, 
was  £73,157,129  as  against  £73,895,471 
in  1943-44  and  £75,461,344  in  1942-43. 

Availability  of  shipping  has  consid- 
erably affected  the  flow  of  exports 
during  the  war  years,  while  the  priority 
accorded  various  classes  of  produce  has 
been  another  factor.  For  instance,  the 
value  of  wool  exported  in  1943-44  was 
£16,683,457  as  compared  with  only 
£9,317,884  in  1942-43.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  factors,  export  statis- 
tics for  recent  years  are  not  regarded 
as  giving  the  same  reliable  informa- 
tion as  formerly. 

Imports  for  the  year  1944-45  were 
valued  at  £81,900,532,  a  decrease  of 
£13,854,809.  The  bulk  of  the  year's 
imports  was  received  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  the  total  value  for  the 
final  six  months  amounting  to  only 
£26,328,742. 

DAIRYING 

The  value  of  all  dairy  produce  ex- 
ported from  New  Zealand  during  the 
vear  ended  March  31,  1945,  was 
£29,184,719,  an  increase  of  £5,171,425 
over  the  previous  year's  figure  of 
£24,013,294.  Included  in  the  total  are 
butter,  cheese,  casein,  dried  milk,  milk 
sugar,  condensed  milk  and  cream. 

Butter  exported  during  the  year  was 
valued  at  £18,754,698,  and  cheese  at 
£9,643,013.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  previous  year  were  £15,487,668 
for  butter  and  £7,974,547  for  cheese. 


FISH   LIVER  OIL 

By  the  end  of  July,  1945,  New 
Zealand  should  be  producing  all  its 
own  requirements  of  high  vitamin  oil. 
Extensive  additions  are  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  fish-oil  factory  near 
Wellington  and,  with  the  plant  in  full 
swing,  it  is  expected  to  step  up  pro- 
duction to  10,000  gallons  of  high-vita- 
min oil  a  year.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  Dominion's  pre-war  importations 
of  cod  liver  oil.  The  plant,  which 
includes  an  automatic  boiler,  was  de- 
signed and  made  in  New  Zealand  with 
the  exception  of  the  centrifuges.  The 
present  output  of  the  factory  is  30  cwt. 
to  2  tons  of  fish-liver  oil  a  day. 

United  Kingdom 

RE-ESTABLISHING  OF  WHALING  INDUSTRY 

The  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  recently  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Government 
concerning  the  importance  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  whaling  industry,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of 
Europe  for  fats  and  oils. 

Little  whaling  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  war.  The  number  of  whales 
has  largely  increased  and  arrangements 
need  putting  in  hand,  so  that  benefit 
piay  be  gained  from  the  greater  supply. 

During  the  six  years  1935  to  1940, 
the  production  of  whale  oil  averaged 
480,000  tons  a  year,  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  which  was  obtained  in  the  Ant- 
arctic from  an  average  of  thirty-three 
expeditions.  Before  the  war,  thirty- 
eight  whaling  factories  of  499,000  tons 
gross  were  afloat,  of  which  twelve  of 
139,000  tons  were  owned  in  Britain.  (A 
floating  factory  is  commonly  from 
15,000  to  25,000  tons  dead  weight  and 
carries  a  crew  of  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  men.)' 

The  report  suggests  that  about 
twenty  floating  factories  owned 
throughout  the  world  should  be  suffi- 
cient in  future  and  that  of  these,  nine 
should  be  British. 
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All  British  whaling  factories  afloat 
before  the  war,  since  used  for  trans- 
porting oil,  have  been  lost.  A  British 
ship  of  20,500  tons  was  launched  in 
June,  and  two  more  vessels  are  now 
being  built  in  this  country,  one  for 
British  ownership  and  the  other  for 
Norwegian  account.  High  priorities 
were  given  for  the  construction  of  these 
vessels. 

RECONVERSION  PLANS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London  writes  that  the  Supply  De- 
partments have  recently  informed 
45,000  United  Kingdom  firms  of  the 
cancellation  or  reduction  of  war  con- 
tracts involving  the  release  of  1,000,000 
munition  workers. 

It  is  explained  that  the  object  in 
view  is  to  avoid  the  waste  of  both 
manpower  and  materials  urgently 
needed  for  peacetime  purposes.  Em- 
ployers are  urged  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  for  putting  w^orkers  no 
longer  required  on  war  contracts  in 
touch  with  other  jobs.  The  Ministry 
of  Labour  is  to  co-operate  to  the  same 
end.  The  instructions  have  been  issued 
with  a  view  to  the  clearance  from  con- 
tractors' premises  of  materials,  partly 
manufactured  goods  and  plant  used  in 
connection  with  war  contracts,  which 
are  not  wanted  for  civilian  production. 

^lanufacturers  wishing  to  undertake 
preparatory  work  for  post-war  trade 
need  no  longer  make  apphcation  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  obtain  specific 
authority.  The  procedure  under  which 
requests  have  been  made  for  permis- 
sion to  undertake  development  work 
has  afforded  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
valuable  information.  It  is  stated  that 
this  is  particularly  the  case  where  de- 
velopment of  the  production  of  manu- 
factures normally  imported  is  intended. 
It  will  still  be  necessary  for  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  licences  for  raw 
materials  where  they  are  subject  to 
control.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
many  materials  are  likely  to  continue 
in  short  supply  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  some  measure  of  control  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to    ensure    that  such 


materials  are  put  to  the  most  effective 
use  in  the  national  interest.  For  the 
same  reasons  manufacturers  will  still 
have  to  obtain  licences  for  machinery 
and  other  equipment  still  subject  to 
control.  Surplus  raw  materials  are  to 
be  declared  to  the  authorities,  so  that 
there  is  no  delay  in  re-allocating  the 
material  to  urgent  civilian  work. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

The  United  Kingdom  Government 
recently  introduced  in  Parliament  the 
Supplies  and  Services  (Transitional 
Powers)  Bill,  which  when  adopted  will 
confer  upon  the  Government  powers 
to  retain  economic  controls  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  five  years. 

A  new  feature  has  been  included  in 
the  bill,  which  will  enable  the  authori- 
ties to  make  defence  regulations  con- 
trolHng  prices  of  goods  and  charges 
for  services  of  any  description. 

Price  control  by  defence  regulation 
has  in  the  past  been  possible  only  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  and  could  be 
applied  only  in  relation  to  "essentiaF' 
supplies  and  services. 

INVESTMENT  POLICY 

In  a  statement  concerning  the  pohcy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
towards  investment,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  explained  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  the  phy- 
sical side  is  to  secure  that  the  available 
labour  and  materials  are  used  in 
accordance  with  whatever  plans  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  employment  policy  and 
national  development.  On  the  financial 
side,  the  control  of  demands  on  the 
capital  market  will  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principles. 

There  is  no  intention  of  compelling 
persons  to  invest  their  resources  in  one 
way  rather  than  another.  In  particular, 
the  proposed  legislation  will  not  pro- 
vide for  the  exercise  of  a  financial 
control  over  the  use  by  business  under- 
takings of  their  own  cash  or  their 
existing  resources. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 

128,  effective  September  15,  1945,  the 
exemption  specified  in  Export  Permit 
Branch  Order  No.  29  of  March  30, 
1942,  in  respect  of  animal  glands  and 
animal  glandular  organs,  n.o.p.,  is  can- 
celled, so  that  an  export  permit  will 
be  required  for  shipments  thereof  to 
any  destination. 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 

129,  effective  September  15,  1945, 
Group  4  of  the  Schedule  of  Commodi- 
ties is  amended  by  the  deletion  there- 
from of  the  item  ''books",  so  that  this 
commodity  is  henceforth  exempted 
from  the  requirement  of  an  export 
permit  when  shipped  from  Canada. 

United  Kingdom 

RELAXATIONS  IN  IMPORT  LICENSING 
REGULATIONS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London  writes  under  date  Septem- 
ber 8  that  the  Board  of  Trade  an- 
nounced that,  effective  September  8, 
1945,  the  following  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  lists  of  goods  which  may 
be  imported  without  separate  licences 
(in  some  cases  the  goods  could  already 
be  imported  from  Empire  countries 
without  individual  licences) : — 

(i)  the  importation  of  the  following  fur- 
ther goods  from  all  countries  is  now 
authorized — 
Bauxite. 

Diamonds,  rough. 

Feldspar,  including  China  stone. 

Fireclay. 

Flint,  unground. 

Fluorspar. 

Fur  skins,  undressed,  not  including 
sheep  skins  and  lamb  skins. 

Gypsum,  unburnt,  including  ala- 
baster. 

Kelp. 

Kyanite. 

Monazite  sand. 

Nickel   ores,   concentrates,  residues 

and  matte. 
Peat  moss,  peat-moss  litter,  dust  or 

mould,  granulated  peat  and  peat 

fuel  or  tailings. 
Seaweed,   raw,  unground,  dried  or 

bleached  (not  further  prepared  or 

treated). 


SiWimanite. 

Silk  worm  gut,  untrimmed,  natural 

in  hanks  or  bundles. 
Slag,  other  than  basic. 
Wool  and  animal  hair,  raw,  whether 
cleaned,  scoured  or  carbonized,  or 
not,  the  following : — 

Alpaca,    vicuna,    llama,  camel, 
goat  (excluding  mohair — Angora 
goats'  hair),  rabbit, 
(ii)  the  importation  from  any  part  of  H.M. 
dominions,  British   protectorates  and 
mandated  territories  is  now  authorized 
of:— 

Wool  and  animal  hair,  raw,  whether 
cleaned,  scoured  or  carbonized,  or 
not,  the  following: 

Mohair  (Angora  goats'  hair) 
the  importation  of  raw  jute  from  such 
countries  is  no  longer  permitted  under 
open  general  licence. 

The  above  modifications  do  not 
authorize  the  importation  of  any  goods 
in  circumstances  which  would  consti- 
tute an  offence  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  nor  do  they  authorize  or  permit 
the  importation  of  any  goods  for  ex- 
portation after  transit  through  the 
United  Kingdom  or  by  way  of  tranship- 
ment. 

Several  items  in  the  above  list  are 
of  interest  to  Canada,  particularly  raw 
furs,  which  have  been  excluded  from 
the  United  Kingdom  market  for  several 
years.  The  effect  of  the  above  relaxa- 
tions is  to  re-open  the  London  market 
practically  without  restriction  to  Cana- 
dian raw  furs. 

Brazil 

DUTY  ON  WHEAT  SUSPENDED 

Mr.  M.  Belanger,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Embassy  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  writes  that  a  Brazilian  decree- 
law  of  August  13,  1945,  suspends  the 
duty  and  other  customs  charges  on 
imports  of  wheat  into  Brazil.  The 
decree-law  provides  also  that  at  locali- 
ties where  the  sale  price  of  wheat  flour 
has  reached  a  satisfactory  level  of 
compensation  for  the  millers  there  will 
be  a  price  reduction  of  4.50  cruzeiros 
(about  26  cents)  per  bag  of  50  kilo- 
grams, which  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  duty  and  other  charges  re- 
moved. 
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POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


France 

With  reference  to  previous  notices 
publisihed  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal,  rates  of  postage  on  par- 
cel post  for  France  have  been  altered 
and  until  further  notice  will  range 
from  60  cents  for  1  pound  to  $2.25  for 
11  pounds. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 

With  reference  to  previous  notices 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 


gence Journal^  registration  service  has 
now  been  resinned  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland.  Mail  service  to  Czecho- 
slovakia is  still  limited  to  air  mail. 

Greece 

The  service  for  sample  post  to 
Greece,  including  Crete,  has  been  re- 
sumed. Normal  conditions  of  mailing, 
including  the  weight  limit  of  1  pound, 
will  apply. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  17,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  September  17,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  September  10,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain   Pound 

United  States   Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica   Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 


British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia   Pound 

N'ew  Zealand   Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 
Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
Sept.  10  Sept.  17 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
,0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6230 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2764 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6325 
.3330 

.7307 
.6230 

4.3862 
4 . 45'90 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Rate 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity.— Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u.sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.   Box   3952V.   OfRce— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital   Territory,   New   South   Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B,  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165- 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConimT/ed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B:  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office — Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail— Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territorj^  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945, 
Havana.   Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamoxtagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.    Address  for  letters— Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1 
13th  Floor.  ' 
Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador, 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England.  ' 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters-P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.    Office-Yorkshire  House 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  ^L^J^^on'^W^l'^a^gk^^^  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Cana        Embassy.  Address  for  letters-Casilla  1212 
Lima.  Office— Edfficio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin, 
lorritory  mcludes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZut^ec^ 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  tihe  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Caniracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters^ — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

By  G.  A.  Newman,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


In  the  tropical  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  10  to  20  degrees  from  the 
equator,  is  a  series  of  small  islands 
which  comprise  the  British  West  Indies. 
For  easy  commercial  reference  there 
is  usually  included  with  them  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana  on  the  main- 
land of  South  America,  and  British 
Honduras  located  in  Central  America. 
Bermuda,  much  further  to  the  north, 
though  regarded  as  part  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  is  hardly  in  the  same 
sphere  of  commercial  interest. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  mountainous, 
land  being  cultivated  on  their  lower 
slopes,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  level 
stretches  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea. 

The  temperature  is  about  82  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  year  round,  with  a  high 
humidity.  Heavy  tropical  showers 
occur  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  although  there  is  less  pre- 
cipitation from  January  to  May.  In 
British  Guiana  there  is  a  further  dry 
period  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Travelling  to  the  British  West  Indies 
should  be  done  during  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  when 
the  humidity  is  somewhat  less  intense 
and  the  temperature  usually  slightly 
lower  than  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 

Commercial  History 

Sugar  began  to  be  produced  sys- 
tematically in  the  West  Indies  as  early 
as  1650,  and  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  the  Caribbean  colonies  had 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
supply  of  the  world. 

Between  1623  and  1815,  by  settle- 
ment, conquest  and  treaty.  Great 
Britain  acquired  the  colonies  which 
constitute  the  present  British  West 
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Indies  and  British  Guiana.  Slaves  from 
South  Africa,  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies  as  early  as  1503,  were  used  in 
increasing  numbers  on  the  estates  until 
1838,  when  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies  was  abolished. 

During  the  next  hundred  years 
the  British  West  Indies  sugar  pro- 
ducers experienced  increasing  competi- 
tion from  new  sources  of  cane  sugar 
supply  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  production  of  beet  sugar  on 
the  European  continent.  It  culminated 
in  a  financial  crisis  in  1847,  when  there 
was  a  loss  of  sugar  preferences  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  average  price 
of  B.W.I,  sugar  dropped  sharply. 

As  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  hard- 
pressed  planters,  whose  former  slaves 
were  not  always  willing  to  work  on 
the  land,  the  importation  of  coolie 
labour  from  India  was  legalized  for 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana 
in  1844.  The  flow  continued  until  1917, 
when  it  was  terminated  by  the  Indian 
Government.  During  this  period  238,- 
000  East  Indians  arrived  in  British 
Guiana  and  145,000  in  Trinidad. 
Jamaica  received  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  such  labourers.  The 
result  has  been  that  East  Indians  now 
form  a  large  section  of  the  population 
in  both  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

Sugar  conditions  improved  up  to 
1870,  but  from  then  bounty-fed  beet 
sugar  weighed  heavily  against  the 
market  prospects  of  British  West  In- 
dian cane  sugar.  This  situation 
encouraged  the  colonies  to  look  to  other 
tropical  crops  for  cash  returns.  Jamaica 
planters  developed  the  production  of 
coffee,  pimento,  ginger,  and  later 
bananas.  In  Trinidad  and  Grenada 
they  enlarged  the  cocoa  plantations; 
St.  Vincent  planters  cultivated  arrow- 
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root,  and  those  in  Dominica  and  Mont- 
serrat  went  in  for  citrus  fruits, 
especially  limes. 

From  1897  to  1903  there  was  a 
market  for  B.W.I,  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  when  a  countervailing  duty  was 
in  effect  against  European  beet  sugar. 
The  market  was  lost  in  1903,  with 
abolition  of  bounties  on  sugar  exports 
by  the  Brussels  convention,  which 
caused  the  United  States  countervail- 
ing duties  to  disappear,  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  Puerto  Rican 
sugar  duty  free,  and  the  extension  of 
preferential  treatment  by  the .  United 
States  to  sugar  imported  from  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba.  British  West 
Indian  sugar  producers  then  began  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  market  for 
sugar  in  Canada,  where  there  was  a 
British  preference  rate  and  a  surtax 
on  beet  sugar  from  Germany. 

Population 

Against  this  fluctuating  commercial 
background  the  population  of  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  has  grown  to  nearly 
3  million  inhabitants.  An  extremely 
high  percentage  are  the  descendants  of 
liberated  African  slaves.  In  Trinidad 
and  British  Cuiana  there  have  also 
developed  large  East  Indian  communi- 
ties, together  with  strong  Chinese  and 
Portuguc^^e  elements.  In  all  the 
colonies  Europeans  form  a  compara- 
tively small  section  of  the  population. 

The  distribution  of  population, 
according  to  area,  is  as  follows:  — 


Area 

Population 

Square 

(1943 

miles 

estimate) 

m 

31.000 

British  Honduras  .  .  . 

8.598 

57.767 

Western  Group : 

Jamaica   

4.864i 

1.250.000 

4,404 

68.846 

Eastern  Group: 

Trinidad   

1.980 

522.168 

Barbados   

166A 

200.674 

Wind-ward  Islands: 

120 

87.805 

238 

71.232 

150 

60.403 

304 

53.686 

Leeward  Islands: 

Antioua   

1704 

42.789 

St.  Kitts  &  Anguilla 

152 

38  305 

]\Iontserrat   

324 

13.332 

Virgin  Islands  .... 

67 

6.720 

Briti.sli  Guiana  

89.480 

354.219 

Total  population. 

2,858.945 

Government 

The  British  Government  is  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  giving  greater  local 
representation  in  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, wdiich  for  the  most  part  control 
their  own  revenues  and  expenditures. 
Final  authority  is  vested,  however,  in 
the  governor  of  each  colony,  w^ho  works 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  London. 
]\Iatters  of  trade  policy  are  decided 
in  London,  but  local  officials  are 
allow^ed  a  certain  margin  of  interpreta- 
tion to  meet  local  conditions. 

The  fact  that  the  British  West  Indies 
are  Crown  colonies  and  must  there- 
fore reflect  the  trade  policy  of  the 
British  Government  should  be  clearly 
realized  at  all  times. 

Education  and  Income  Range 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  British  West  Indies  operate  partly 
under  government  grant  and  partly 
under  church  and  other  organized  sup- 
port. Standards  are  usually  set  by  the 
government  departments  of  education 
in  each  colony,  but  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  need  for  great  improve- 
ment in  the  general  education  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  Consideration  is 
now  being  given  to  the  establishment 
of  a  British  West  Indies  University. 

In  these  over-populated  islands  agri- 
culture provides  most  of  the  employ- 
ment at  rates  of  pay  which  are  low^ 
according  to  North  American  standards. 
There  has  been  some  revision  of  wages 
upward  during  the  war,  and  there  is 
steady  pressure  for  further  increases, 
but  no  matter  what  changes  this  may 
bring,  the  British  West  Indies  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  market 
for  low-priced  manufactured  goods  and 
essential  foodstuffs. 

Economy 

British  AVest  Indies  economy  is  based 
on  agriculture,  of  which  the  chief 
product  is  sugar  wdth  its  by-products, 
molasses  and  rum.  A  wdde  range  of 
agricultural  products  supplementary  to 
sugar  are  also  produced;  for  example,. 
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bananas  in  Jamaica,  cocoa  in  Grenada 
and  Trinidad,  rice  in  British  Guiana, 
starch  in  St.  Vincent,  citrus  products 
in  Trinidad  and  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  cotton  in  certain  of  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands. 

Manufacturing  is  generally  confined 
to  processing  of  agricultural  products. 

There  are  two  industries  of  interna- 
tional importance,  namely,  production 
and  refining  of  petroleum  in  Trinidad, 
and  the  production  of  bauxite  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  considerable 
number  of  local  industries  designed  for 
either  island  or  inter-island  trade,  and 
in  this  connection  Jamaica  has  been 
particularly  actiA^e.  For  the  most  part 
these  industries  are  of  a  nature  which 
do  not  seriously  conflict  with  exports 
from  Canada. 

History  of  Trade  with  Canada 

Canada's  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies  has  had  a  long  and  varied  his- 
tory. Before  Confederation,  schooners 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  saiU 
ing  southward  with  lumber  and  food- 
stuffs, and  returning  with  West  Indian 
sugar,  rum  and  molasses.  The  modern 
pattern  of  trade  began  to  unfold  early 
in  the  twentieth  century  when  West 
Indian  sugar,  shut  out  of  the  United 
States  market  in  1903,  began  moving 
to  Canada  under  a  tariff  preference 
which  had  been  granted  as  early  as 
1898. 

Subsequent  Canada-British  West  In- 
dies trade  treaties  in  1912,  1920  and 
1925  were  designed  to  promote  recipro- 
cal trade,  and  to-day  trade  is  still  being 


carried  on  under  the  treaty  of  1925 
which  has  been  extended  until  such 
time  as  it  can  be  conveniently  reviewed. 

By  1938  the  British  West  Indies  pro- 
vided a  market  for  Canadian  products 
to  the  value  of  $14,000,000  or  6-2  per 
cent  of  Canada's  domestic  exports  to 
countries  other' than  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  72-7  per 
cent  of  Canada's  exports  to  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

During  the  war  years  Canada  be- 
came the  main  source  of  British  West 
Indies  foodstuffs,  and  also  supplied  a 
large  percentage  of  the  manufactured 
products,  so  that  total  exports  from 
Canada  in  1943  were  valued  at  $38.,- 
000,000  or  4-5  per  cent  of  Canada^s 
domestic  exports  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  85-8  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  in  1938 
and  1943,  according  to  main  markets 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  is  shown 
in  Table  1,  values  being  in  Canadian 
dollars. 

Canada  received  from  the  British 
West  Indies  shipments  of  sugar,  baux- 
ite, molasses,  rum,  citrus  products, 
bananas,  and  sundry  other  products 
which  were  valued  (in  round  figures) 
at  $20,000,000  in  1938  and  $25,000,000! 
in  1943. 

For  trade  purposes  the  British  West 
Indies  may  be  considered  in  two  gen- 
eral sections — the  Western,  comprising: 
Jamaica,  the  Bahamas  and  possibly 
British  Honduras,  and  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion, which  is  knowm  as  the  British 
West  Indies  (Eastern  Group)  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana. 


TABLE  1 

Distribiitiop  of  Canadian  Exports 

1938  1943 


A'^alue  Per  cent  of  Value  Per  cent  of 

$Can.  total  trade  $Can.  total  trade 

Bermuda                                         1.413.846           10.0  2.010.808  5.2 

Briti.sh  Hondura.s                             279,563             1.9  226.702  .5 

Jamaica                                        4.442.408           31.4  8.895.731  23.6 

Barbados                                        1.077.350            7.6  2.955.309  7.78 

Trinidad                                         3,714.336           26.3  13.706.279  36.0 

Other  B.W.I.*                                1,777.553           12.6  4.365.206  11.2 

British  Guiana                              1.397,862            9.9  5.740.141  15.1  i 

 .                                   _   i 

Total                                    14,102,918  37.990.176  ^ 


*  Leeward  Lslands,  Windward  Islands  and  Bahamas. 
4035.3- -U 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  (EASTERN  GROUP)  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 


The  British  West  Indies  (Eastern 
Group)  is  comprised  of  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  and 
Trinidad,  and  to  this  group  there  is 
usually  added  British  Guiana,  although 
it  is  on  the  mainland  of  South  .America. 

Trinidad 

Trinidad  is  the  most  southern  island 
of  the  British  West  Indies  (Eastern 
Group),  being  about  10  degrees  off 
the  Equator  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Venezuelan  coast  of  South  America. 

With  its  petroleum  industry  supple- 
menting its  cash  crops  of  sugar,  cocoa 


brewery,  a  bitters  plant,  and  nine 
aerated  water  botthng  plants. 

Trinidad  is  also  the  traffic  hub  for 
air  services  operating  between  South 
and  North  America  and  for  a  British 
West  Indies  service  operating  through- 
out the  British  West  Indies  as  far  as 
Jamaica. 

EXPORTS 

Trinidad's  exports  in  the  pre-war 
year  1938  totalled  $35,000,000  in  round 
figures.  The  United  Kingdom  received 
49-7  per  cent  of  the  exports,  Canada 
8-1  per  cent,  and  the  United  States 
5-7  per  cent. 


Sugar  Cane  Carts  Loaded — Trinidad. 

Courtesy,  Pereira  &  Co.  Ltd. 


and  citrus  products,  Trinidad  is  the 
premier  market  of  the  group.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  petroleum  industry  and 
sugar  and  rum  manufacturing,  there 
are  a  number  of  minor  industries  for 
the  processing  of  grapefruit  juice,  lime 
juice  and  lime  oil,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coconut  oil,  margarine,  coco- 
nut meal,  lard  compound  and  soap 
from  copra. 

There  are  also  some  small  sawmills, 
a  paper  pulp  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  from  bamboo,  a  match  factory, 
four  tanneries,  two  biscuit  factories,  a 


The  United  Kingdom  derives  much  of 
its  importance  as  a  market  for  Trini- 
dad exports  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  receives  a  high  percentage  of  the 
Colony's  petroleum  exports,  which  in 
1938  were  valued  at  $23,000,000. 

Sugar  production,  however,  continues 
to  give  the  most  employment  to  the 
population  and  exports  in  1938  totalled 
$5,000,000  in  value.  Canada  in  that 
year  received  37-4  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
exported  and  prior  to  that  time  aver- 
aged about  32-1  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Cocoa,  once  the  primary  export  of 
Trinidad,  has  fallen  by  the  way  on 
account  of  blight  and  adverse  market 
conditions.  Exports  in  1938  were  valued 
at  $2,300,000,  with  the  United  States 
providing  the  main  market. 

Other  pre-war  exports  included 
grapefruit,  grapefruit  juice,  molasses, 
bananas,  bitters,  raw  coffee  and  coco- 
nuts. Lack  of  shipping  space  during 
the  war  years  did  not  permit  the  export 
of  such  items  as  bananas  and  grape- 
fruit, while  home  demand  for  copra 
has  taken  care  of  the  coconuts. 

When  shipping  space  was  available 
Canada  provided  a  useful  market  for 
bananas  and  still  is  taking  most  of  the 
Colony's  production  of  grapefruit  juice. 


IMPORTS 

Trinidad's  imports  have  shown  a 
steady  rise  in  total  value  since  1932. 
In  1938,  the  last  pre-war  year,  the 
value  was  approximately  $35,000,000, 
and  in  1941,  before  adverse  shipping 
conditions  developed,  it  had  risen  to 
$57,000,000. 

Before  the  war  the  United  Kingdom 
was  consistently  the  main  source  of 
supply,  providing  35  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  imports.  During  the  war  the 
United  Kingdom  was  superseded  by 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Pre-war  imports  from  Canada  failed 
to  show  much  improvement  and  in  1938 
amounted  to  only  12-15  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports.  Canadian  exporters 
were  experiencing  strong  competition 
from  other  Empire  sources  under  the 
British  preferential  rates  for  foodstuffs 


and  Canadian  manufacturers  did  not 
participate  to  any  extent  in  the  manu- 
factured goods  section  of  the  trade. 
Under  war  conditions,  however,  Canada 
became  the  principal  source  for  food- 
stuffs and  did  an  increasing  share  of 
the  business  in  manufactured  goods, 
with  the  result  that  by  1941  Canada 
was  supplying  31-43  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports. 

Trinidad's  need  of  specialized  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  the  oil- 
fields has  provided  a  steady  market 
for  products  from  the  United  States. 
In  1938  the  United  States  supphed 
23-72  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
and  24-87  per  cent  in  1941.  The 
percentage  has  been  higher  in  recent 
war  years. 

IMPORTS  BY  MAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS 


In  recent  years  the  market  for  manu- 
factured goods  has  been  much  larger 
than  that  for  foodstuffs.  Of  the  total 
imports  valued  at  approximately  $35,- 
000,000  in  1938,  foodstuffs  were  valued 
at  $9,000,000,  manufactured  goods  at 
$24,000,000,  and  semi-manufactured 
goods  at  $2,000,000. 

In  1943  total  imports  were  valued 
at  $59,000,000,  foodstuffs  at  $21,000,- 
000,  manufactured  goods  at  $32,000,000 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  at  $6,- 
000,000. 

Foodstuffs. — From  30  to  35  per  cent 
of  Trinidad's  food  imports  such  as  rice, 
raw  cocoa,  edible  oil  and  salt,  are  of  a 
type  which  are  not  normally  supplied 
from  Canada.  Of  the  remainder,  Table 
2  shows  the  value  of  imports  in  1938 

TABLE  2 


Imports  in  1938  of  Principal  Foodstuffs  Available  from.  Canada 


Flour   

Fish,  cured  and  salted  .  . 

Condensed  milk   

Pickled  meats   

Butter   

Meats,  smoked  or  cured 

Beer   

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  .  . 

Potatoes   

Oats   

Canned  fish  

Totals  


Proportion  of 

Proportion 

Total  import 

total  food 

from 

value 

imports 

Canada 

$fBWI) 

% 

% 

1,779.536 

20.0 

59.7 

433,078 

4.8 

72.0 

745.032 

8.4 

2.7 

254,201 

2.8 

20.0 

340,408 

3.8 

.4 

229.034 

2.6 

.9 

128,706 

1.4 

21.9 

93,479 

1.0 

2.5 

160,917 

1.8 

79.4 

96,974 

1.9 

81.1 

133,209 

1.5 

65.7 

4,394,574 

50.0 
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of  the  basic  commodities  which  Canada 
is  in  a  position  to  supply.  Food  im- 
ports from  all  sources  in  that  year 
had  a  total  value  of  $  (B.W.I.)  8,860,- 
491. 

During  the  war  years  Canada's  posi- 
tion in  the  supply  of  many  foodstuff 
items  greatly  improved.  At  present 
Canada  suppUes  almost  all  the  flour, 
a  large  share  of  the  condensed  milk, 
and  a  high  percentage  of  the  butter, 
beer  and  canned  fish.  For  the  latest 
information  and  full  details  as  to  food 
imports  into  Trinidad  from  Canada,  it 
is  recommended  that  appHcation  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  the  latest  report  on  the 
trade  of  Trinidad,  which  is  prepared 
annually. 


sifications  of  manufactured  goods 
which  Canadian  manufactures  have 
shown  themselves  capable  of  supplying. 

As  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  full 
details  in  respect  to  specific  items  and 
most  recent  values  of  imports  from 
Canada  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce for  the  latest  report  on  the  trade 
of  Trinidad. 

Semi-manufactured  Goods. — Within 
this  general  classification  is  included 
imports  of  lumber  from  Canada,  which 
under  normal  conditions  consists  of 
Douglas  fir  and  cedar  from  British 
Columbia  and  white  pine  from  the 
Maritimes.  Competition  is  mainly  with 
pitch  pine  from  the  southern  United 
States. 


TABLE  3 

Trinidad  Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods  in  1941 

Imported  from  Canada 

Pro-     Change  in 
portion  proportion 
Proportion  of  group  from 

Value      of  total       Value       value  1938 

-lifBWi)       %      .$(jrvvi)       %  % 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures    7,766,110  17.2  1,405,641  18.0  +17.3 

Machinery    5,292.854  13.4  380,923  7.1  +  6.5 

Vehicles    2.828,849  7.1  761,585  26.5  -  9.9 

Cotton  varus  and  manufactures   1.983,979  5.0  763,020  44.0  +43.3 

Apparel    2.439,028  6.2  1,301,260  53.3  +40.0 

Pottery,  glass  abrasives*    2,049,977  5.2  451,063  22.0  +16.3 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  colours   2,283,212  5.8  694,411  32.1  +21.7 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements    1,215,074  3.8  250,876  20.5  +17.8 

Electrical  goods  and  apj)aratus   957,658  2.4  258,856  27.0  +22.0 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  manufactures   1,175,637  2.9  478,589  40.7  +39.9 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc   985.147  2.5  636,877  60.6  +41.7 

Oils,  fats  and  resins    5,373,063  10.3  142,620  2.6  —10.2 

Other  textile  manufactures    618,558  1.5  71,983  11.6 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures   545,778  1.3  216,881  39.7  +36.8 

Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures   674,482  1.7  55,297  8.2  +  8.0 

liubber  manufactures    309,582  .7  151,266  16.5  -19.8 

Wood  and  timber  manufactures    222,077  .5  176,047  79.2  —62.9 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures   177,517  .4  89,998  50.6  +44.7 

Coke  and  manufactured  fuel    68,188  .1  Nil 

Miscellaneous    2,356,616  5.9    '     770,872  32.6  +28.4 

Total   39,323,086 

*  Mainly  cement. 

Manufactured  Goods. — As  has  been  Barbados  and  British  Guiana 

stated,  Canada  was  able  to  improve 

greatly  her  position  in  the  supply  of  Barbados  and  British  Guiana,  si- 

manufactured   goods   to   the   British  ^uated  north  and  south  respectively 

West  Indies,  and  to  Trinidad  in  par-  of  Trinidad,  together  provide  a  market 

ticular,  during  the  war  years.   Under  second  m  importance  to  Trmidacl  m 

normal    circumstances   some    of   this  Eastern  Caribbean, 

trade  will  revert  to  pre-war  channels.  Together    their    populations  total 

Table  3  indicates  those  general  clas-  about  29-5  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
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British  West  Indies  as  compared  with 
Trinidad's  18-2  per  cent,  but  as  mar- 
kets they  received  only  17-5  per  cent 
and  22-9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
from  Canada  into  the  British  West 
Indies  in  1938  and  1943  respectively  as 
compared  with  Trinidad's  26-3  per 
cent  and  33  per  cent. 

Barbados 

Some  two  hundred  miles  noi'tlieast 
of  Trinidad  (1  hour  and  15  minutes  by 
plane) ,  Barbados  has  been  under  con- 
tinuous British  rule  since  1625.  This 
densely  populated  island  of  200,674 
inhabitants  is  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  the  production  of  sugar 


establishments  and  local  printeries. 
These,  together  with  the  municipal 
gas,  light  and  water  plants,  make  up 
Barbados  industrial  activities. 

EXPORTS 

Total  domestic  exports  averaged 
£1,160,252  in  value  from  1925  to  1938. 
Sugar  accounted  for  57-1  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  and  molasses  for  37-9 
per  cent.  Rum,  which  had  a  compar- 
atively modest  pre-war  export  value, 
increased  rapidly  in  volume  and  value 
during  the  war  until  in  1942  it  was  re- 
corded at  £68,382. 

From  1921  to  1935  Canada  received 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Colony's 


Schooner  Unloading  Canadian  Lumber  at  Barbados. 


and  its  by-products,  rum  and  molasses, 
for  its  cash  income.  The  only  impor- 
tant supplementary  source  of  revenue 
is  the  tourist  hotels  which  front  its 
I  coral  sand  beaches. 

The  Colony  has  a  number  of  small 
industries  for  domestic  purposes,  such 
as  nine  bakeries,  two  unsweetened-bis- 
cuit factories,  two  ice  factories,  and  a 
factory  each  ifor  soap,  edible  oil,  cotton 
ginning  and  cigarettes.  There  are  also 
bottlers  of  aerated  waters,  barrel  and 
puncheon    makers,    a    few  furniture 


exports.  Since  then  exports  to  Canada, 
though  substantial,  have  dropped  on 
occasion  to  as  low  as  41  per  cent. 
Canada  is  the  main  market  for  the 
Colony's  fancy  molasses  and  usually 
receives  a  good  percentage  of  its  sugar, 
al'though  in  the  years  just  prior  to  the 
war  a  larger  percentage  of  it  was  going 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1942. 
when  shipping  was  difficult,  Barbados 
has  always  enjoyed  a  very  favourable 
balance  in  its  trade  with  Canada. 
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IMPORTS  comprise   the   basic   commodities  in 

which  Canada  can  compete. 
The  value  of  total  imports  into  Bar-  ^^^.i^g  the  war  years  Canada  sup- 
bados  between  1921  and  1943  ranged  piied  the  bulk  of  Barbados  imports  of 
from  li  to  2i  million  pounds  sterling  ^^^^  ^nd  condensed  milk,  a  good  per- 
per  annum  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  ^g^tage  of  the  butter,  as  well  as  in- 
the  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  creased  supplies  of  other  commodities, 
source  of  supply,  shipping  about  40  to  Manufactured  Goods.— About  50  per 
45  per  cent  of  total  imports.  Canada  s  ^^^t  of  the  pre-war  imports  into  Bar- 
trade  during  the  pre-war  years  hovered  ^ados  consisted  of  manufactured  goods, 
around  14  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  ^he  United  Kingdom  supplied  on  the 
but  during  the  war  years  rose  to  as  average  about  half  of  such  imports,  the 
high  as  38-7  per  cent  m  1941.  Pre-  united  States  9  per  cent,  and  Canada 
war  imports  from  the  United  States  between  4  and  7  per  cent.  Pre-war 
amounted  to  about  11  per  cent  of  the  there  were  also  considerable  imports  of 
total  imports  and  during  the  war  did  low-priced  goods  from  Germany  and 
not  show  any  marked  improvement.  Japan. 

TABLE  4 

Barbados  Imj)orts  According  to  Main  Classifications 

Proportion  of  Total  Imports 

'  ■                                       Average  Value  Food-  Manufac-  Semi-manu- 

Total  Imports  stuffs  tured  Goods  f  aetured  Goods 

£  %  %  '  % 

1920-32                                         2,470,000  38  42  20 

1933-38                                         1.830.000  37  54  9 

1939-43                                       2,390,000  36  49  15 

Canada's  participation  in  the  supply        During  the  war,  with  supplies  cur- 

of  foodstuffs  amounted  to  about  16  tailed  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Eu- 

per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1938  ropean  supplies  stopped  and  imports 

and  rose  to  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  from    the    United   States  restricted, 

1942.     Canada  supplied  only  6  per  Canada  was  able  to  improve  her  posi- 

cent  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  1938,  tion  in  the  manufactured  goods  trade 

but  her  share  rose  to  36  per  cent  in  and  by  1941  was  supplying  36  per  cent 

1941,  only  to  recede  to  22  per  cent  in  of  the  total  imports. 
1942   and   1943  when  shipping  was        ^^^^^  g  indicates  Canada's  position 

difficult.  •     +  1     on  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  to 

Foo^sh.#s.-Approximately  3^  Barbado    in  1941  as  compared  with 

cent  of  the  food  imports  into  Barbados  rL^^  ^ 

are  of  a  type  not  normally  supplied  l^*^^-  ' 
from  Canada.    Of  the  remaining  70        Being  an  agricultural  colony,  it  is 

per  cent,  the  items  shown  in  Table  5  to  be  expected  that  among  Barbados 

TABLE  5 

Imports  in  1938  of  Principal  Foodstuffs  Available  from  Canada 

Proportion  of  Proportion 
Value         Total  Imports     from  Canada 

£  %  % 

Total  foodstuffs                                                           740,114  100  16 

Flour                                                                      93.887  12.6  37.3 

Fish,  dried,  smoked  or  salted   :                   55,043'  7.4  11.5 

Salted  pork                                                               35,689  4.6  79.4 

Oats                                                                       16,045  2.1  99.5 

Oilcake  and  oil  meal                                                 38.272  5.1  17.5 

Butter  and  substitutes                                              40,250  5.4  O'.l 

Fresh  vegetables                                                       21,450  2.9  41.8 

Bran  and  pollards                                                       8.982  1.2  2.0 

Bacon  and  hams                                                      15,509  2.1  1.0 

Condensed  milk                                                         17,672  2.3  0.7 

Cured  fish                                                                  6,784  0.9  65.9 

Cheese                                                                      4,057  0.5  87.6 
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principal  manufactured  imports  will  be 
found  fertilizers  and  consumer  items 
such  as  cotton  textiles  and  wearing 
apparel.  Oils,  fats  and  resins  are  im- 
portant because  all  the  Colony's  re- 
quirements in  petrol,  fuel  oil  and  lubri- 
cating oil  have  to  be  imported. 

Vehicles,  which  include  motor  ve- 
hicles, under  normal  conditions  rank 
fifth  in  importance,  closely  followed 
by  machinery  consisting  largely  of 
sugar  machinery.  Ferrous  metals, 
listed  about  seventh  in  importance, 
covers  most  of  the  metallic  building 
materials  such  as  galvanized  roofing, 
nails,  etc. 


While  motor  vehicles  were  about 
the  only  outstanding  manufactured  im- 
port from  Canada  before  the  war, 
during  the  war  years  there  were  very 
notable  increases  from  Canada  in  fer- 
tilizers, wearing  apparel,  motor  ve- 
hicles, paper  products,  ferrous  metals 
and  manufactures,  and  art  silk  pro- 
ducts. 

Semi- Manufactured  Goofh.  —  The 
principal  imports  from  Canada  under 
this  classification  consist  of  lumber 
(Douglas  fir,  white  pine  and  spruce), 
shingles,  staves  and  headings  for  mo- 
lasses puncheons.  There  is  a  steady 
demand  for  all  these  items. 


TABLE  6 

Barbados  Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods  in  1941 


Value 
£'0'0'0 

Total    1,133 

Chemicals,  colours  and  fertilizers....  220 

Cotton  piece-goods  and  manufactures.  96 

Oils,  fats  and  resins    88 

Apparel    110* 

Vehicles    46 

Machinery    53 

Ferrous  metals  and  manufactures.  ...  40 

Cutlery,  hardware  and  implements.  .  33 

Paper  and  paper  products    42 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus   15 

Soap  and  perfumery    34 

Other  textile  manufactures   53 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  manufactures.  31 

Pottery,  glass,  clay  products,  cement.  35 

Wool  and  wool  manufactures   30 

Wood  and  wood  manufactures   15 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures....  35 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures....  8 

Non-ferrous  metal  and  manufactures.  .  5 

Miscellaneous    52 


Pro- 
portion of 
Total 

% 
lO'O 
19.4 
8.4 
7.7 
9.7 
.0 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
3 

2.7 
1.3 
3.1 
0.7 
'0.4 
4.5 


Value 
f'OOO 
416 
128 
10 
5 
5. 
24 


Received  from 
Pro- 
portion of 
Group 

% 


22 
12 
28 

0.025 
12 

4 
17 

8 

1 

0.025 
14 
2 

0.091 
18 


36 

58.1 
10.4 
5.6 
48.1 
52.3 
15.0 
55 

36.3 

66.4 
0.1 

36.3 
7.5 

54.8 

22.8 
3.3 
0.1 

40 
8.7 
1.8 

34.6 


Canada 
Increase  or 
decrease 
from  1938 
%  ■ 
-f3.0  ' 
+  51 
+  9 
-f  5.5 
-f  39.3 
+  33.4 
+  13.3 
+  31.1 
+  28.1 
+  56.5 

-  2.9 
+  28.1 
+  3.1 
+  54.7 
+  14.7 
+  3 

-  2.9 
+  5.3 
+  4.8 
+  1.2 
+  27.5 


Tobacco's  Use  Goes  Far  Back 

Excavations  from,  the  time-buried  cities  of  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  Andean  plateau  tell  stories  of  civilizations  ante-dating  by  hun- 
dreds of  years  those  found  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors. 

Evidences  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  these  early  Americans  have 
been  frequent  among  archaeological  findings.  Pipes  believed  to  be  2,000 
years  or  more  old  have  been  excavated.  Thousands  of  primitive  cigar- 
ettes have  been  found  in  the  old  shrine-caves  of  Arizona.  Bas-reliefs 
from  sunken  temples  of  the  ancient  May  Indians  show  mothers  smoking 
while  nursing  their  babies,  mute  but  indisputable  evidence  of  tobacco's 
remote  yesterday. 

Tobacco  has  been  satisfactorily  established  as  one  of  the  original 
American  plants.  Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  the  known  species 
have  been  found  growing  wild  or  in  aboriginal  cultivation  in  the  Americas. 

— From  Agriculture  in  the  Americas 
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POINTS  ON  TRADING  WITH  THE  U.S.S.R. 

By  R.  T.  YouNG^  European  Section,  Export  Planning  Division 


The  Soviet  Government  exercises  a 
monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  It 
provides  a  twentieth-century  example 
of  exclusive  state  control  of  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  goods, 
maintained  by  a  system  of  import  and 
export  licences.  These  licences  are 
issued  to  Soviet  trading  agencies  by 
the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade 
within  the  import  and  export  "Plan" 
or  program  compiled  in  advance  each 
year  by  the  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  Moscow.  An  import  tariff 
exists  but  in  no  way  restricts  or  en- 
courages imports,  which  are  controlled 
solely  by  the  import  licences. 

Trading  Agencies  or  "Combines" 

The  trading  agencies  known  as 
"Combines"  are  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tual importation  and  exportation  of 
goods.  They  are  Soviet  corporations, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  legal  entities  independent  of 
the  Government  but  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade.  Through  the  "Com- 
bines" all  movement  of  goods  across 
the  frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  takes  place. 
Their  names  in  Russian  correspond  to 
the  kinds  of  goods  exported  or  im- 
ported. Following  are  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  few  typical  Export  and 
Import  Combines ;  a  more  complete  list 
is  on  file  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa: — 

Export  Combines — 

Eksportlen  (The  All-Union  Com- 
bine for  the  Export  of  Flax  and 
Hemp).  Address:  Ulitsa  Kalya- 
yeva  5,  Moscow. 

Soyuznefteksport  (The  All-Union 
Combine  for  the  Export  of  Pe- 
troleum Products).  Address: 
Ulitsa  Sushchevskaya  21,  Moscow. 

Soyuzpushnina  (The  All-Union  Com- 
bine for  the  Export  of  Furs  and 
Skins).  Address:  Mezdunarodny 
Prospekt  90,  Moscow. 


Import  Combines — 

Mashinoimport  (The  All-Union 
Combine  for  the  Import  of  Equip- 
ment, Electrical  Goods,  and  Haul- 
ing Machinery).  Address:  Ulitsa 
Kirova  47,  Moscow^ 

Stankoimport  (The  All-Union  Com- 
bine for  the  Import  of  Machine 
Tools  and  Instruments).  Address: 
Proezd  Khudozhestvennogo  Tea- 
tra  2,  Moscow. 

Tekhnopromimport  (The  All-Union 
Combine  for  the  Import  of  Tech- 
nical Goods).  Address:  Proezd 
Khudozhestvennogo  Teatra  2, 
iVIoscow. 

Abroad  these  combines  are  repre- 
sented by  a  Trade  Delegation,  as  in 
England  and  France,  or  by  a  special 
corporation  incorporated  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  located;  e.g.  Amtorg  (American 
Trading  Corporation)  in  the  United 
States  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  Canada 
there  is  no  similar  corporation,  but  the 
Commercial  Counsellor  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Embassy,  Ottawa,  functions  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  and  for  the  Amtorg,  whose 
address  is  Amtorg  Trading  Corpora- 
tion, 210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y.  It  is  the  sole  Soviet  selling  and 
purchasing  agency  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  small  corporations  handling 
specialized  goods.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, suppliers  or  exporters  desir- 
ous of  being  placed  in  touch  with  Soviet 
trading  companies  should  write  direct 
to  the  Commercial  Counsellor,  Em- 
bassy of  the  U.S.S.R.,  24  Blackburn 
Ave.,  Ottaw^a. 

Purchase  Contracts 

Purchase  contracts  negotiated  by 
Amtorg  are  usually  along  the  lines 
follow^ed  by  other  large  buyers,  in  that 
bids  are  asked  from  several  possible 
sources  of  supply.  These  are  then 
compared  and  the  order  placed  where 
quality,  price,  terms  and  delivery  are 
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most  satisfactory.  Those  bidding  are 
at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  judg- 
ment in  submitting  prices,  terms,  etc., 
but  bargaining  over  price  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  has  been  the  record  of  the 
Am_torg  that  once  a  contract  has  been 
signed  to  scrupulously  abide  by  it,  and 
naturally  the  same  has  been  expected 
of  the  vendor. 

The  Amtorg  purchase  contracts 
usually  provide  for  arbitration  in  the 
case  of  disputes  between  buyer  and 
seller  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Arbitra- 
tion Commission  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Moscow. 
Where,  however,  the  contract  provides 
for  inspection  of  goods  before  being 
accepted  for  shipment,  many  causes 
for  dispute  are  eliminated. 

Inspection  and  Packing 

Inspection  of  goods  ordered  by  the 
Amtorg  is  usually  carried  out  by  their 
own  or  So^^et  inspectors  sent  out  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose.  After  ad- 
justment of  any  differences  between 
purchaser  and  vendor,  formal  accept- 
ance is  issued  and  shipping  instruc- 
tions given.  In  some  cases  the  Amtorg 
may  appoint  firms  of  qualified  Cana- 
dian or  United  States  engineers  to 
carrv  out  inspection,  whose  report  is 
fin^l. 

Type  of  packing  is  usually  specified 
by  the  Amtorg  in  its  contracts.  Sup- 
pliers should  be  prepared  to  follow 
these  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Shipping  and  Insurance 

The  Amtorg  works  in  close  co-opera- 
tion v'ith  the  Soviet  Merchant  Fleet — 
the  "Savtorgflot"  of  Moscow.  This 
cornoration  owns  and  operates  the 
Soviet  Merchant  Marine  and  charters 
foreign  bottoms  where  and  when  re- 
quirod.  Atlantic  port  cargoes  purchased 
by  the  Amtor^r  are  handled  for  Sav- 
torgflot  throueh  Messrs.  Moore  and 
^IcCormack,  New  York,  who  receive 
and  load  goods  consigned  to  Soviet 
buyers  as  well  as  performing  other 
f^ervices.  Shipments  for  Black  Sea 
ports  are  consigned  on  charter  ships  of 
the    American    Expoit   Lines,  while 


cargoes  from  West  Coast  ports  to  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  ports  are  transported  on 
the  Soviet  Government's  own  vessels. 

Insurance  is  effected  by  the  Amtorg 
on  all  cargoes  or  shipments  of  Soviet- 
owned  goods  with  "Oosstrakh"  (Soviet 
Insurance  Co.)  of  Moscow  operating 
through  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  In- 
surance Co.  of  London,  England. 

Payment 

Terms  of,  payment  between  the 
Amtorg  and  vendor  may  vary  consid- 
erably from  cash  before  shipment  from 
factory  to  two  and  one-half  years  or 
more  from  date  of  shipment.  The  usual 
terms  extended  by  a  supplier  to  a 
foreign  buyer,  agent  or  exporter  may 
also  be  apphcable  to  sales  to  the 
Amtorg  or  other  Soviet  purchasers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  buyer 
does  not  purchase  to  resell  at  a  profit, 
but  distributes  directly  to  the  ultimate 
user  of  the  goods  who  is  an  agency  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
shipping  documents  to  be  presented  by 
the  seller  to  a  designated  bank.  In 
the  LTnited  States  this  bank  is  the 
Chase  National  Bank  in  New  York, 
which  pays  the  invoice  with  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  this  purpose. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
documents,  which  may  be  presented 
direct  or  through  the  exporter's  own 
bank,  are  in  order. 

Patents 

The  patent  laws  of  the  Soviet  Union 
admit  foreign  inventions  on  the  same 
basis  as  domestic,  provided  that  certain 
conditions  and  the  payment  of  sched- 
uled fees  are  observed.  There  is  only 
one  possible  user  of  a  patent  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  that  is  a  Soviet  manufacturer 
or  other  agency,  so  that  there  is  only 
one  customer  for  the  sale  of  a  patent. 
As  a  consequence  owners  of  a  patent 
wishing  to  negotiate  a  sale  with  the 
Amtorg  or  a  representative  of  a  Soviet 
agency  through  the  Amtorg  should  set 
a  fixed  price  based  on  a  reasonable 
royalty  over  a  definite  number  of  vears, 
payment  of  which  might  be  made  over 
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a  specified  period  stated  in  the  sales 
contract. 

Export  Sales  Procedure 

Firms  communicating  with  the  Com- 
mercial Counsellor  with  respect  to 
propositions  or  soliciting  orders  by 
means  of  circulars  should  remem- 
ber that  this  official  or  the  Amtorg 
is  acting  only  as  an  agent  for  principals 
in  Moscow — the  trading  agencies  or 
"Combines" — who  purchase  within  the 
'Tlan"  or  Import  Program.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  considerable  discussion 
in  Moscow  may  follow  before  a  deci- 
sion to  purchase  is  reached,  particu- 
larly if  the  offer  in  any  way  differs 
from  requirements  under  the  'Tlan". 
In  the  event  that  any  interest  in  the 
offer  is  manifest,  patience  and  per- 
sistence is  a  prime  requisite  on  the  part 
of  the  prospective  vendor  or  seller. 

The  exporter,  manufacturer,  or  sup- 
plier having  been  given  a  lead  that  his 
goods  or  proposition  is  of  interest,  nego- 
tiations as  to  terms  of  contract  will 


possibly  follow  and  eventually  be 
agreed  upon.  Where  similar  goods  are 
manufactured  by  several  Canadian 
firms,  competition  may  become  a  factor 
in  the  awarding  of  a  contract. 

Frequent  inspections  of  the  goods 
during  process  and  manufacture  may 
also  be  expected,  particularly  where 
they  are  of  a  highly  specialized  or 
technical  character.  However,  this 
may  not  in  the  future  continue  to  be 
so  prevalent,  since  during  the  war 
many  Soviet  engineers  have  become 
acquainted  with  Canadian  products 
and  manufacturing  processes.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  exceptions,  for  goods 
to  be  produced  to  Soviet  specifications 
will  have  to  be  subject  to  direct  inspec- 
tion by  Soviet  inspectors. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  certain 
instances  representatives  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  might  be  invited  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  prospective  business. 
Naturally  in  such  cases  they  would  of 
necessity  make  all  clearances  as  to 
entry  and  residence  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
through  the  Embassy  officials. 


AUSTRALIA'S  ECONOMY  AND  TRADE:  A  POSTWAR 

REVIEW 

By  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne 

II 


Manufacturing  Industries 

In  1928-29  there  were  in  Australia, 
according  to  figures  published  by  the 
Commonwealth  Statistician,  22,916  fac- 
tories employing  450,482  hands,  with  a 
total  output  valued  at  £A420,445,288. 
The  depression  brought  about  a  heavy 
reduction,  until  in  1931-32  there  were 
only  21,657  factories,  employing  336,- 
658  hands,  with  an  output  valued  at 
£281,645,785. 

Following  the  introduction  of  various 
measures  by  the  authorities  to  combat 
this  unsatisfactory  situation  there  was 
an  improvement  in  1932-33,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  there  has  been  a  steady 
expansion  in  the  number  of  factories, 
number  of  employees  and  the  value 
of  output.  Table  1  shows  the  number 


of  factories  in  the  Commonwealth  dur- 
ing the  years  1932-33  to  1942-43  in- 
clusive, with  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed and  value  of  output. 

MEASURES  TO  FOSTER  INDUSTRY 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed  and  in  the  value  of  output 
since  1938-39  is,  of  course,  largely 
attributable  to  the  rapid  expansion  in 
production  of  munitions  of  war.  But 
the  steady  growth  between  the  years 
1932-33  and  1938-39  was  the  result  of 
a  policy  designed  to  encourage  domes- 
tic manufacture  by  means  of  tariff 
protection,  and  by  the  application  of 
increased  duties  and  import  quotas  to 
a  number  of  commodities  in  order  to 
divert  trade  to  Australian  and  British 
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TABLE  1 

Statistical  Summary  of  Australian  Production 

Number  of  Number  of  Value  of 

Factories  Hands  Output 

1932-  33    22.330  370,727  £304,797,868 

1933-  34    23,297  405,909  330,134,060 

1934-  35    24,211  449,598  365,201,384 

1935-  36    24,894  492,771  414,688,455 

1936-  37    25,668  523,948  451,829,278 

1937-  38    26,395  559,160  498,779,141 

1938-  39    26,941  565,106  500,419,977 

1939-  40    27,111  587,663  553.253,317 

1940-  41   27,300  650,073  644.794,908 

1941-  42    26,971  725,342  773.058,971 

1942-  43    26,414  759,045  850,348,656 

Note. — A  factory  is  taken  to  be  an  industrial  establishment  in  which  four  or  more 
hands  are  employed  or  in  which  power  other  than  hand  is  used,  and  the  value  of  output 
represents  the  wholesale  selling  value  at  the  factory  of  goods  made  or  processed  during  the 
year,  including  by-products.  In  addition,  it  includes  the  value  of  other  work  done,  such  as 
repair  work,  assembling  and  making-up  for  customers. 

manufacturers  and  to  "good  customer"  Factory  Output 

foreign  countries.    The  application  of        -r^         ,        ,  ,  ... 

these  special  duties  and  quotas  (which  ^^icu  ars  of  the  value  of  output 

became  known  as  the  "Trade  Diversion  ^[  ^""'^'^^'f  '  i^o'!°'Jno'o^^n  '^^'f '^kfo"* 
Pohcy")  remained  in  effect  for  about  ^.^e  years  1933-34  1938-39  and  1942- 
two  years  from  May,  1936,  during  shown  m  Table  2. 
which  period  the  manufacture  was  be-  The  greatest  expansion  was  m  the 
gun  in  Australia  of  many  of  the  articles  manufacture  of  "industrial  metals,  ma- 
affected,  chines,  implements  and  conveyances", 

Another  factor  that  tended  to  stimu-  the  value  of  which  increased  by  about 

late  domestic  manufacture,  and  to  some  230  per  cent  during  the  ten-year  period 

extent  increase  exports,  but  which  was  ^Tom  1933-34  to  1942-43. 

primarily  intended  to  restrict  imports.  In  the  automotive  field,  there  has 

in  order  to  conserve  dwindling  overseas  been  a  steady  and  marked  expansion 

balances,  was  the  action  taken  to  de-  over  a  period  of  some  twenty  years, 

preciate  Australian  currency.  The  ex-  fostered  by  a  protective  tariff  apply- 

change  rate  was  lowered  to  £A125  for  ing  first  of  all  to  bodies  and  progres- 

£100  sterling  in  1931,  at  which  level  sively  including  a  number  of  parts, 

it  still  remains.  exclusive  of  chassis.  In   1938-39  the 

Under  the  stimulus  of  war,  Austra-  production  of  motor  vehicle  bodies  in 

lian  factories  have  included  in  their  the  Commonwealth  consisted  of  38,365 

production  schedules  a  wide  range  of  sedans,  2,742    coupes,   4,354  tourers, 

chemicals,  iron  and  steel  products,  cot-  .  5,441  roadsters,  400  passenger  buses, 

ton  and  woollen  textiles  and  clothing,  14,814  trucks,  8,578   utilities,  2,399 

and  food  products.   This  was  achieved  vans,  884  trailers,  and    1,454  other 

by  the  building  of  government-owned  types.    The  number  of  motor  vehicles 

munitions  plants,  by  additions  to  exist-  assembled  from  imported  chassis  in 

ing  plants  paid  for  with  government  1938-39  totalled  60,832  cars  and  13,787 

money,  by  the  placing  of  contracts  for  trucks.  During  the  war  the^  importa- 

war  materials  and  equipment  with  pri-  tion  of  chassis  has  been  limited  to 

vate  companies,  and  by  the  encourage-  units  intended  for  purposes  connected 

ment  given  to  private  enterprise  by  with  the  war  effort,  and  body  building, 

a  rigid  control  over  imports,  the  Umit-  as  well  as  the  production  of  accessories, 

ing  factor  in  this  direction  being  an  has  been  similarly  diverted, 

equally  rigid  control  over  the  use  of  The     production     of  automobile 

raw  materials  w^hich  were  directed,  to  chassis  has  not  been  undertaken  in 

the  fullest  possible  extent,  to  the  manu-  Australia  in  the  past,  but  plans  have 

facture  of  goods  of  an  essential  char-  been  projected  to  build  an  all-Austra- 

acter.  lian  car  after  the  war,  and  proposals 
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have  already  been  submitted  to  the  1938-39  and  £52,431,719  in  1942-43. 
Federal  Government  by  six  large  Articles  produced  included  tailored  and 
motor-car  manufacturers,  outlining  ready-made  clothing,  dresses  and  mil- 
plans  for  the  production  of  a  range  linery,  shirts,  collars,  underclothing, 
of  cars  and  trucks  designed  to  meet  stays  and  corsets,  handkerchiefs,  ties 
the  requirements  of  the  local  market.  and  scarves,  hats  and  caps,  gloves, 

TABLE  2 

Production  by  Commodity  Groups 

1933-34  1938-39  1942-43 

Treatment   of   ncn-metalliferous   mine   and  quarry 

products                                                                  £    5,252,244  £  10,909,354  £  12,029,236 

Bricks,  pottery,  glass,  etc   4,022,761  8,48'0,996  7.821,387 

Chemicals,  dyes,  explosives,  paints,  oils  and  grease  19,496,859  28,631,523  68,535,323 
Industrial  metals,  machines,   implements   and  con- 
veyances  71,887,620  141,152.201  312.880,110 

Precious  metals,  jewellery  and  plate    943,737  1.617,618  1,574,330 

Textiles  and  textile  goods    22,113,323  26,881,111  57,935,969 

Skins  and  leather    11,592,882  10,100,052  16,824,028 

Clothing    26,909,516  34,171.311  52,431,719 

]Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                             110,447,293  152,354,788  204,357,429 

Woodworking  and  basketware    11,667,947  22,292,971  30.368,128 

Purniture,  bedding,  etc   4.962,212  9,233,544  9,160,630 

Paper,  stationery,  printing,  bookbinding,  etc..   18,316,592  25,925,055  33,866,110 

Rubber    5,173,095  7,108,024  10,678.213 

Musical  instruments    221,095  191,839  231,417 

Miscellaneous  products    2,887,310  4,069,439  8,608,126 

Totals  above  classes    315,895,001         483,119.826  827,302,155 

Heat,  light  and  power    14,239,059  17,300,151  23,046,501 

Grand  total    £330,134,060       £500,419.977  £850.348,656 

The  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  boots,  shoes  and  slippers.  During  the 

manufacture  of  iron   and   steel   rose  pre-war  period  (1933-34  to  1938-39) 

from  765,942  tons  to  1,188,026  tons  the  growth  in  production  was  simply 

between  the  years  1937-38  and  1942-  the  normal  expansion  of  industry  fos- 

43 ;  pig  iron  for  castings  increased  from  tered  by  the  policy  of  tariff  protection 

163,736  tons  to  211,280  tons  during  and  trade  diversion  referred  to  pre- 

the  same  period,  while  steel  ingot  pro-  viously.  The  rapid  increase  since  the 

duction  rose  from  1,166,075  tons  to  war,  however,  was  due  to  heavy  de- 

I,  632,825  tons.  Substantial  increases  mands  for  uniforms  and  boots  and 
are  also  recorded  in  the  manufacture  shoes  for  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
of  steel  works  and  rolling-mill  prod-  output  of  most  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ucts.  ing  has  been  substantially  curtailed. 

In  the  textile  field  production  of  This  was  made  possible,  and  at  the 

dyed  cotton  ysLrn  rose  from  273,435  same  time  civilian  requirements  satis- 

pounds  in  1937-38  to  L215,057  pounds  fied,  by  a  system  of  coupon  rationing, 

in  1942-43,  cotton  yarn,  undyed,  from  No  prodliction  figures  are  available  for 

II,  307,609  pounds  to  27,631,716  pounds,  clothing,  but  the  output  of  boots  and 
and  cotton  waste  from  200,198  pounds  shoes  for  men  increased  from  4,751,833 
to  4,227,632  pounds.  The  manufacture  pairs  in  1937-38  to  7,294,386  pairs  in 
of  cotton  tweed,  denims  and  other  1942-43,  those  for  women  increased 
piece-goods  increased  from  5,250,070  from  6,105,550  pairs  to  6,159,922  pairs 
square  yards  to  19,202,526  square  and  children's  increased  from  2,917,225 
yards,  the  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  pairs  to  3,426,807  pairs, 
the  production  of  canvas,  cotton  duck.  Only  in  industrial  metals,  machines 
cotton  drill  and  tire-cord  fibre.  and   implements   has   production  in- 

The  production  of  clothing  has  creased  more  rapidly  during  the  past 
climbed  steadily  from  a  value  of  £26.-  decade  than  in  food  products,  which 
909,516  in  1933-34  to  £34,171,311  in     rose  in  value   from   £110,447,293  in 
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1933-34  to  £152,354,788  in  1938-39  and 
£204,357,429  in  1942-43. 

Paper  has  been  manufactured  in 
Australia  in  a  small  way  for  many 
years,  the  first  mill  starting  operations 
in  1818,  but  it  was  not  until  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  second 
world  war  that  the  production  of 
wood-pulp  w^as  begun.  To-day,  besides 
making  a  wide  range  of  paper  and 
paperboards,  there  are  three  large 
groups  of  manufacturers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  wood-pulp.  All  the 
paper  mills  use  Austrahan-made  pulp 
with  an  admixture  of  varying  quanti- 
ties of  imported  sulphite  pulp,  depend- 
ing on  the  degree  of  strength  required 
in  the  particular  grade  of  paper  being 
manufactured. 


process  and  using  domestic  hardwoods 
of  the  eucalyptus  variety  exclusively. 
This  company  also  manufactures  vari- 
ous grades  of  paper,  including  writing- 
papers,  lithos,  printings,  blottings,  and 
fine  papers.  Production  of  paper,  which 
began  in  1938,  is  estimated  at  21,500 
tons  per  annum,  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  pulp  used  being  of  Australian 
manufacture. 

The  Australian  Paper  Manufacturers 
Ltd.  operate  a  pulp  mill  at  Maryvale 
(Victoria)  using  the  sulphate  or  kraft 
process  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
pulp  mills,  using  eucalyptus  timber 
exclusively.  Production  was  started  in 
late  1939  with  a  capacity  of  90  tons 
a  day,  which  has  since  been  increased. 
The  pulp  produced  all  goes  into  the 


Australia's  First  Newsprint  Mill  at  Boyer,  Tasmania. 


The  Boyer  mills  of  Austrahan  News- 
print Mills  Pty.  Limited  produce 
groundwood  pulp  from  eucalyptus 
trees,  and  this  is  blended  with  imported 
sulphite  pulp  for  manufacture  into 
newsprint  in  the  company's  paper  mill. 
Production  figures  are  not  available, 
but  the  news  mill  capacity  is  estimated 
at  27,000  tons  of  newsprint  per  annum. 
According  to  press  reports,  plans  for 
further  expansion  of  the  industry,  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  upwards  of 
£4.000,000,  are  under  consideration. 

At  Burnie  in  Tasmania,  the  Asso- 
ciated Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd. 
operate  a  pulp  mill  employing  the  soda 


manufacture  of  paper  and  paperboard 
in  the  company's  various  mills,  of 
which  there  are  five,  which  produce 
a  wide  range*  of  papers  and  boards, 
including  kraft  wrapping-paper,  kraft 
paper  bags,  sulphate  papers,  Manilla 
papers,  semi-greaseproof,  bank,  lithos 
and  blottings  and  a  number  of  special- 
ties such  as  cartridge  and  base  papers 
for  plastic  treatment.  Many  grades  of 
paperboards  are  also  produced,  includ- 
ing strawboard,  corrugated,  and  con- 
tainer. Paper  production  is  estimated 
at  60,000  tons  per  annum  and  that  of 
paperboard  at  65,000  tons. 
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A  program  of  further  expansion  by 
this  company  is  already  under  way, 
and  to  this  end  an  issue  of  £2,250,000 
of  debentures  has  recently  been  author- 
ized by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee 
and  offered  for  public  subscription. 

Other  manufactures  include  various 
rubber  products  such  as  pneumatic  tires 
and  tubes;  rubber  boots  and  shoes; 
hose;  floor  mats;  tubing;  hot-water 
bottles;  sheeting;  gloves;  belting;  rub- 
ber soles;  sponge;  tennis,  golf  and 
other  balls;  and  rubber  toys  and  novel- 
ties. Casein  and  plastic  products  in- 
clude buttons;  buckles;  clasps  and 
shdes;  electrical  switchgear,  etc.;  wire- 
less parts;  and  toys.  Brooms  and 
brushes  are  made  in  considerable  quan- 
tities and  in  wide  variety.  Production 
of  optical  instruments  and  appliances 
increased  in  value  from  £179,945  to 
£795,212  from  1937-38  to  1942-43,  and 
that '  of  surgical  and  medical  instru- 
ments and  appliances  from  £80,362  to 
£259,965. 

Public  Finance 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  States  as  at  March  31, 
1945,  was  £2,588,762,000,  of  which 
£1,688,010,000  was  owed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  £900,752,000  by  the 
states.  This  represents  a  reduction  in 
the  total  debt  of  £410,315,000  as  com- 
pared with  March  31,  1944,  of  which 
£302,152,000  applied  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Of  the  aggregate  debt  owed  at  INIarch 
31,  1945,  £2.025,171,000  was  owed  in 
Australia,  £522.385,000  in  London  and 
£41,206,000  in  New  York. 

On  September  30,  1939,  or  just 
following  the  outbreak  of  war,  Austra- 


lia's public  debt  stood  at  £1,296,023,000, 
of  which  £397,251,000  was  owed  by  the 
Commonwealth  and  £897,772,000  by 
the  states.  Of  this  total,  £703,676,240 
was  owed  in  Australia,  £547,168,780  in 
London  and  £44,177,952  in  New  York. 

Loans  raised  in  Australia  (exclusive 
of  conversion  loans)  during  the  war 
to  date  (June  30,  1945)  have  totalled 
£1,017,495,000,  of  which  £981,006,000 
was  for  war  purposes. 

The  average  value  of  Australian 
notes  in  circulation,  as  recorded  by  the 
Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and 
Statistics,  increased  from  £49,590,000  in 
1939  to  £176,762,000  in  1944  (March), 
of  which  £35,187,000  and  £161,179,000 
for  the  respective  years  was  held  by 
the  public  and  the  balance  by  the 
banks.  Reserves  held  against  this  cir- 
culation, which  stood  at  32-4  per  cent 
in  1939,  had  fallen  to  25-8  per  cent 
in  March,  1944. 

Wage  Rates 

Wages  in  Australia  are  fixed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration.  Starting  with  a  basic 
wage,  which  is  defined  as  the  lowest 
wage  which  may  be  paid  to  an  un- 
skilled worker  in  full  employment  and 
which  varies  slightly  between  the  differ- 
ent capital  cities,  quarterly  adjustments 
are  made  according  to  the  rise  and 
fall  in  living  costs,  and  "margins"  are 
added  for  skill  or  responsibility.  These 
are  determined  by  the  value  attached 
to  the  work  involved,  and  do  not  vary 
with  the  cost  of  living.  ''Margins"  are 
also  added  for  unfavourable  working 
conditions  such  as  excessive  heat,  ex- 
cessive cold,  dust  or  danger.  The  basic 
weekly  wage  rate  fixed  by  the  Court 


TABLE  3 


Retail  Price  Indexes 

(Base— Weighted  average  of  six  capital  cities  1923-27  =  1,000) 

Food  Rent  Food, 

and  Gro-    (4  and  5)  Groceries      Cloth-        Miscel-  All 


Year  ceries  rooms)  and  rent  ing  laneous  items 

1914   641  649  644            754  749  687 

1939    927  965  939            841  962  920 

1940    939  973  950            956  998  957 

1941    947  976  956  1,118  1,060  1,008 

1942    1,031  976  1,007  1,308  1,112  1,091 

1943    1,037  975  1,011  1,440  1,160-  1,131 

1944    1,026  976  1,004  1,435  1,165  1,126 
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at  May  1,  1945,  was  £4  18s.  for  Sydney  agricultural  and  dairy  origin,  and  con- 

and  Melbourne  and  £4  13s.  for  each  sist  of  wool,  meats,  butter,  wheat,  flour, 

of  the  other  capital  cities.  sugar,  hides  and  skins,  dried  fruits. 

The    44-hour    week    is    universal  milk  and  cream,  eggs  in  shell,  leather, 

throughout  Australia,  except  in  the  timber,  wines  and  tallow.    There  has 

shipping  and  agricultural  and  pastoral  been,  however,  as  just  noted,  a  gradual 

groups.  development  in  secondary  industries 

The  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  over  a  period  of  years  and  a  very 

index  from  1914,  for  the  years  1939-44  rapid  development  since  the  outbreak 

inclusive,  are  shown  in  Table  3.  of  war.  Exports  of  manufactured  goods 

of   various   kinds   have  accordingly 

External  Trade  shown  a  remarkable  increase  during 

Table  4  shows  the  value  of  Aus-  the  past   ten   years.    For  instance, 

tralia's  import  and  export  trade  during  metals,  metal  manufactures  and  ma- 

the  ten-year  period  1934-35  to  1943-  chinery   exports   have   jumped  from 

45,    expressed    in    British    currency  £4,752,000  in   1934-35  to  £7,025,000 

values.  in  1941-42. 

TABLE  4 

Summary  of  Imports  and  Exports,  1934-S5  to  1943-44 

Year  Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1934-  35   £  74,119,496  £  90,654.148  £164.773.644 

1935-  36   85,252,458  109,372,407  194,624,865 

1936-  37    92.640,462  129,664,318  222.304.780 

1937-  38    113.975,060  125,837,879  239,812,939 

1938-  39    102,156,352  112.201,372  214.357.724 

1939-  40    115.675,505  118,762.122  234.437,627 

1940-  41    108.650,056  107,574,912  216,224,968 

1941-  42    149.355,797  127,208,381  276,564,178 

1942-  43    212,106.701  100,241,464  312.348,165 

1943-  44    210,028,921  117,103,300  327,132,221 

XOTE. — The  trade  figures  during  the  war  years  do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  as  import  figures  for  1942  onwards  include  lend-lease  goods,  and  export  figures 
fail  to  include  quantities  of  wool,  etc.,  which  were  paid  for  but  not  shipped. 

The  value  of  Australia's  imports  Exports  of  Australian  produce  by 

and  exports  per  head  of  population  classes  during  the  years  1937-38,  1938- 

during  the  past  ten  years  was  as  fol-  39,  1940-41  and  1941-42,  are  shown  in 

lows: —  Table  5,  values  being  in  AustraHan. 

currency. 

Trade  and  Economic  Conditions  in  Little  reliance,  if  any,  may  be  placed 

Australia  on  the  figures  for  1942-43  and  1943-44 

Imports      Exports  in  Table  6  as  a  guide  to  the  trend  of 

^  ^  ^       £  s    d  post-war  trade,  since  the  destination  of 

1935-  36            12!  12!  7      16!'^4.'  1  exports  during   the   war   years  was 

1936-  37              13.12.  4      19.  1.  1  largely  determined  by  war  needs,  avail- 

llll'.ll        ;   H'.uiii      le!  sill  ability  of  shipping,  etc.,  and  costs  often 

1939-40  ......   16.10.  8      16.19.  6  were  of  Only   secondary  importance. 

  oa'iI'  c              ft  Australia  is  already  making  plans  for 

1941-  42    20.18.  o        17.1b.  b  ,.  »      *^       >    ,      i     •^  i 

1942-  43    29.  9.  3      13.18.  6  a  resumption  of  export  trade  through 

1943-  44    28.15.  1      16.  0.  8         normal  channels  and  is  determined  not 

p,  only  to  regain  markets  lost  because  of 

^P^**  *  the  war,  but  to  explore  new  areas  for 

Australia  is  a  great  pastoral  and  her   greatly   expanded  manufactures, 

agricultural  country  and  this  is  re-  With  this  in  view,  an  Export  Advisory 

fleeted  in  the  character  of  her  exports.  Committee  was  set  up  early  in  1945 

These  are  predominantly  of  pastoral,  to  advise  the  Government  on  the  steps 
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TABLE  5 

Exports  by  Commodity  Groups,  1937-38  to  191^1-1^2 

1937-38  1938-39  1939-40          1940-41  1941-42 

£A  £A  £A                £A  fA 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  ex- 
cluding living  animals    25,596,792  27,251,449  34,375,259      32,374,174  27,980,804 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin, 
non-alcoholic    beverages,  and 

substances  used  in  making   39,174,225  25,610.215  26,040,825      28,621,912  19,833,310 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors. .  1,184,546  1,201,244  1,266,084       2,320,972  2,646,009 

Tobacco,  and  preparations  thereof  280,927  350.945  290.521          547,909  841,248 

Live  animals    248,413  216,768  207,030         237,400  114.172 

Animal   substances    (mainly  un- 
manufactured) not  foodstuffs . .  53,774.174  47,328,798  61,635,319     44.195.750  64,523,111 
Vegetable  substances  and  fibres.  339,967  296,597  398,056          449,570  511,484 
Apparel,  textiles  and  manufac- 
tured fibres^ — 

{a)  Apparel   224.243  134,271  181,213         702,702  3,392.990 

(&)  Textiles   319,273  '     277,715  276,872          657,385  1,464,067 

(c)  Yarns    and  manufactured 

fibres    241.597  256,865  399,361          550,709  3,446,652 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   948.854  713,344  1.390.331       1,093,705  1,667,304 

Paints  and  varnishes   191,887  178,252  175,031          195,573  209,137 

Stones    and   minerals,  including 

ores  and  concentrates    3,309,489  2,669,520  2,409,163       1,655,230  1,740,276 

Metals,  metal  manufactures  and 
machinery — 

(a)  Machines  and  machinery.  .  1,126,484  1,018,514  1.394,345       2,242,215  2,922,987 
(&)  Metals  and  metal  manufac- 
tures, other  than  machin- 
ery   8,395,427  9,039,837  12,323,527      10,054,236  14,408.077 

Rubber  and  leather   and  manu- 
factures thereof,  and  substi- 
tutes therefor — 
(a)  Rubber  and  rubber  manu- 
factures   97,811  91,003  113,765         433,301  440,963 

(&)  Leather  and  leather  manu- 
factures    and  substitutes 

therefor    744,731  665,060  1,368,983         965,093  1,203,782 

Wood  and  wicker,  raw  and  manu- 
factured   1,411,309  1,109,275  1,016,780       1,103,844  919,921 

Earthenware,     cements,  china, 

glass  and  stoneware    201,318  219,065  168,351          232,341  352,465 

Paper  and  stationery — 

(a)  Paper    81,368  77,562  87,776         144,745  150,611 

(Z>)  Stationerv  and  paper  man- 
ufactures   294,278  415,754  333,344         270,842  294,089 

tlewellerv.  timepieces  and  fancy 

goods   214,985  179,991  138,894          105,523  145,651 

Optical,    surgical    and  scientific 

instruments    382,957  384,713  390,430          399.963  306,791 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers.  .  808,174  766,185  1,061.487       1,335.943  1.514.666 

Miscellaneous    1,039,571  1,080,358  1.306,811       3,846,540  8,297,931 

Gold  and  silver  and  bronze  specie  16,947,320  18,963,012  21,683,500      22,426,290  9,648,786 

Total    157,580,120  140,496,312  170,433,058    157,163,867  *168,977,284 

*  Includes  unrecorded  exports,  estimated  value  £A12,644,640. 


which  should  be  undertaken  to  develop 
foreign  markets.  Those  offering  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  immediate 
post-war  attention  are  considered  to  be 
India,  China  and  the  rich  adjacent 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  plans  now  being  formulated, 
and  to  some  extent  implemented,  pro- 
vide for  the  building  up  of  the  Export 
Division     of    the    Department  of 


Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Service.  Long-term  contracts 
have  already  been  concluded  with  the 
British  Government  for  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  and  meats  during  the 
post-war  years  and  discussions  are  now 
going  on  in  respect  of  wool  and  wheat. 
The  Division  will  accordingly  be  able 
to  devote  its  attention  to  markets  for 
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TABLE  6 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries,  Two  Pre-War  and  War  Years 

1937-38  1938-39             1942-43  1943-44 

£A  fA                   £A  £A 

United  Kingdom                           86,359,800  68,716,031         36,792,000  40,670,000 

Canada                                         2,250.023  1,993,522           2.392.000           3. 682.000 

Ceylon                                           871,221  1,326,568          3,571,000  6,969,000 

Fiji      ....           1,197,000  1,007,000 

India                                           1,104.692  1,965,229          6,997,000  10,148,000 

British  Malaya    2,063,740  1,911,207     

New  Zealand                               7,110,459  6,681,975          7,798,000  7,813,000 

Pacific  Islands    2,272,297  2,073,129   

Union  of  South  Africa                  713,326  813,326          1,444.000       '  1,052.000 

Other  British  Countries  .  . 2,258,391  1,624,639         23,925,000  22,974,000 

Belgium    5,683,088  5,546,514     

China    616,520  3,022,571     

Egypt                                               640,727  601,019          1,580,000  5,594,000 

France    11,055,647  9,386,109     

Germany    4,421,145  2,647,376     

Italy    2,637.923  1.211,326    1,489,000 

Japan    5,900,098  4,865,469     

Netherlands    775.981  1,038,627    ... 

Netherlands  East  Indies   1,467,765  1,379,600     

Pacific  Islands                                  461,181  385,800          1,366,000  1,525.000 

Norway    56.573  25.263   

Philippines    619,504  498,893   

Spain    133,448  954     

Sweden   472.657  637.038   

Switzerland    .   123.965  178,560   

United  States                               10,859,622  19,562,376         33,543,000         30,934  000 

Other  foreign  countries                   6,650,327  2,403,191          2,447,000  2,815,000 

Total                                     157,580,120  140,496,312       125,552,000  146,672,000 

manufactured  goods  which  are  being,  that  of  competing  with  the  older  in- 

or  may  be,  produced  in  quantities  in  dustrial  countries  in  the  matter  of  costs, 

excess  of  domestic  needs.  and  this    is    a    problem    which  the 

A  considerable  expansion  in  exports  authorities  and  industrialists  recognize 

of  manufactured  goods   had   already  and  are  preparing  to  meet, 

taken  place  in  pre-war  years,  assisted  Table  6  shows  values  in  Australian 

m  the  first  place  by  a  depreciated  cur-  currency  of  Australian  exports  in  the 

rency  and  m  the  second  by  the  policy  years  1937-38,  '  1938-39,  1942-43  and 

of  curtailing  imports  for  the  purpose  1943-44 
of  conserving  overseas  balances,  which 

resulted  in  increased  domestic  manu-  Imports 
facture  and  in  some  cases  a  surplus 

available  for  export.    Toward  the  end  Table  7  shows  the  value  of  imports 

of  the  prewar  period,  however,  there  into  Australia  by  principal  countries 

was  evidence  that  the  advantage  gained  for  the  years  1937-38,  1938-39,  1942- 

was  being  outweighed    by    increased  43  and  1943-44,  the  figures  for  the 

production  costs.   One  of  the  problems  first  two  years  being  in  Australian 

which  Australia  has  to  face  in  attempt-  currency  and  for   the   latter   two  in 

ing  to  develop  exports,  therefore,  is  British. 


TABLE  7 


Imports  ^'y  Principal  Countries^  Two  Pre-war  and  War  Years 


1937-38  1938-39  1942-43  1943-44 

£A  £A  £stg.  fstg. 

United  Kingdom                            46.228.674  40,433,590  72,129,000  56.671,000 

Canada                                        8.045,130  7,724,269  10,214,000  9,218,000 

Ceylon                                           890.286  839,717  4.027.000  3.821.000 

India                                          3.077.616  2.870,297  14,858,000  20,703,000 

British  Malaya                            1,023,602  902,419  .... 

New  Zealand                              1.990,185  2,147,785  1,226,000  1,026.000 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — ^Conc 

1937-38  1938-39 

United  Kingdom— Cow.  £A  £A 

Pacific  Islands    3,251,658  3,764,816 

Union  of  South  Africa    290,843  254,352- 

Other  British  countries    1,066,616  1,665,330 

Belgium    1,140,974  982,107 

China    601,870  461,559 

Egypt    27,616  203,499 

France    964,554  1,028,133 

Germany    4,170,624  4,055,214 

Iran    ....  .... 

Italy    844,983  685,453 

Japan   5,349,087  4,093,191 

Netherlands    656,161  700.709 

Netherlands  East  Indies    7,530,509  7,119,785 

Norway    495,560  378,808 

Pacific  Islands   44,029  46.015 

Philippines    123,466  .  120,774 

Spain    108,225  70,715 

Sweden    1,551,333  946,718 

Switzerland   873,629  940,332 

United  States    17,759,175  14,648,667 

Other  foreign  countries    3,314,571  2,761,894 

Total    111,420,976  99,846,148 

Estimated  British  currency 

value   £125,837,879  £112,201,372 


1942-43 
£A 

148,000 
1,568,000 
5,101,000 


403,000 
3,454,000 

1,366,000 


92,533,000 
2,172,000 


1943-44 
£A 

369,000 
715,000 
4,132,000 


362,000 


3,207,000 


413,000 


101,164,000 
4,257,000 


212,107,000  210,029,000 


NEW  ZEALAND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 


By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


A  surplus  of  £1,214,719  has  been 
announced  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  a  review  of  operations  for  1944.  This 
is  considered  satisfactory,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  budgetary 
position  for  the  year  was  affected  by 
the  decision  to  increase  the  remunera- 
tion of  state  employees  as  from  June 
30,  1944,  the  extra  charge  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  having  to  be  super- 
imposed on  the  original  figures.  The 
revenue  had  been  sufficiently  buoyant 
to  enable  this  increase  to  be  carried 
and  still  leave  a  surplus  on  the  year's 
operations. 

Revenue  was  £2,749,000  in  excess  of 
the  budget  estimate,  the  principal 
variations  being  made  under  customs 
duty  and  income  tax.  The  drop  in 
interest  receipts  was  due  to  less  interest 
being  received  from  the  railways  than 
was  anticipated.  Total  expenditure 
was  up  by  approximately  £1,500,000, 
but  a  substantial  proportion  of  this 
represented  increased  salaries  and 
wages.  Apart  from  that  item,  .expendi- 


ture was  kept  reasonably  within  the 
estimates  throughout  the  various 
phases  of  government  activities. 

Included  in  the  Consolidated  Fund 
expenditure  were  transfers  to  the  War 
Expenses  Account  and  the  Social 
Security  Fund  of  £4,000,000  and  £4,- 
500,000  respectively.  In  addition,  the 
previous  year's  surplus  of  £2,200,000 
was  transferred  to  the  War  Expenses 
Account. 

The  Minister  stated  that  it  was  ex- 
pected the  social  security  expenditure 
would  be  approximately  £1,000,000  in 
excess  of  receipts,  the  difference  being 
met  out  of  the  cash  balance  in  the  fund 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  ulti- 
mate position,  however,  was  better  than 
anticipated,  for,  although  expenditure 
was  £475,000  above  the  estimate, 
revenue  was  £864,000  greater. 

Expenditure  under  practically  every 
heading  of  the  War  Expenses  Account 
was  below  the  budget  estimate  with  the 
exception  of  reverse  lend-lease.  Re- 
ceipts, on  the  other  hand,  were  in  most 
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cases  above  the  estimate,  enabling  a 
further  substantial  sum  to  be  utilized 
in  the  repayment  of  war  debts,  the 
moneys  being  applied  to  reduction  of 
obhgations  to  the  British  Government 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Security. 

The  balance  on  the  year's  operation 
in  the  War  Expenses  Account  was 
largely  represented  by  commitments 
that  did  not  come  to  charge,  mainly 
relating  to  war  stores.  Provision  was 
made  in  the  budget  for  the  clearing 
of  most  of  the  £23,000,000  estimated 
to  be  owing,  and  good  progress  was 


made.  All  claims  received  up  to  March 
31,  1945,  were  paid,  and  the  necessary 
funds  are  available  when  other  claims 
come  to  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  national  develop- 
ment loans  program,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  expenditure  of  £13,278,- 
000,  but  the  whole  program  has  been 
limited  ■  to  essentials,  with  the  result 
that  the  amount  actually  required  to 
be  raised  is  £11,148,000.  The  major 
items  are  hydro-electric  development 
and  housing. 


CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  AUGUST 


The  domestic  merchandise  export 
trade  of  Canada  in  August  was  valued 
at  $295,049,000  as  compared  with 
$257,021,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  an  advance  of  14-8 
per  cent.  In  continuation  of  the  trend 
in  evidence  since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe,  a  further  decline 
was  recorded  in  the  value  of  direct  war 
materials  exported  in  August,  ship- 
ments of  goods  in  this  category  declin- 
ing from  $117,604,000  to  $103,248,000, 
or  by  12-2  per  cent.  The  value  of 
other  goods  exported  advanced  from 
$139,417,000  to  $191,801,000,  or  by 
37-6  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  mer- 
chandise exports  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  was  $2,- 
296,156,000  as  compared  with  $2,282,- 
002,000  in  the  comparable  period  of 
1944,  an  advance  of  0-6  per  cent. 

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products 
loomed  large  in  the  August  export 
totals — a  feature  of  the  trade  in  recent 
months.  The  total  for  August  this  year 
stood  at  $88,016,000  as  compared  with 
$42,644,000  a  year  ago,  representing 
29-8  per  cent  of  total  exports,  whereas 
a  year  ago  the  percentage  was  16-6. 
The  movement  of  wheat  abroad  moved 
up  sharply  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  1944,  advancing  from  $21,- 
243,000  to  $60,821,000,  while  shipments 
of  wheat  flour  rose  from  $4,961,000  to 
$8,173,000. 

The  export  of  animals  and  animal 
products    was    well    maintained  in 


August,  the  value  being  $31,022,000  as 
compared  with  $32,062,000  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year.  The 
total  for  meats  dechned  from  $13,284,- 
000  in  August  last  year  to  $8,114,000, 
and  cheese  fell  from  $5,949,000  to 
$5,390,000.  Fish  and  fishery  products, 
on  the  other  hand,  recorded  a  sub- 
stantial advance  from  $5,515,000  to 
$8,926,000,  and  processed  eggs  rose 
from  $2,085,000  to  $2,846,000. 

Heavier  export  movements  of  news- 
print paper,  planks  and  boards,  and 
pulpwood,  accounted  for  most  of  the 
advance  recorded  in  the  wood,  wood 
products  and  paper  group,  which  rose 
from  $39,704,000  in  August  last  year 
to  $44,415,000.  A  minor  reduction  was 
shown  by  the  iron  and  products  group 
from  $50,165,000  to  $49,659,000.  In 
this  latter  group,  the  total  for  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  rose  from  $27,881,- 
000  to  $33,207,000,  while  miscellaneous 
iron  products  fell  from  $15,202,000  to 
$6,610,000. 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  des- 
tination for  Canadian  exports,  the 
August  total  standing  at  $112,645,000 
as  compared  with  $85,979,000,  and  in 
the  eight  months  ended  August  at 
$833,540,000  as  compared  with  $822,- 
533,000.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
Canada's  second  largest  market  in 
August  with  a  total  of  $66,627,000  as 
compared  with  $90,202,000,  and  an 
eight-month  aggregate  of  $729,331,000 
as  compared  with  $847,869,000.  Cana- 
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dian  goods  to  the  value  of  $54,533,000 
were  shipped  to  British  India  in  August 
as  compared  with  $16,813,000  a  year 
ago,  expanding  the  eight-month  total 
from  $106,810,000  to  $257,244,000. 

Direct  shipments  of  Canadian  mer- 
chandise to  countries  of  Continental 
Europe — a  measure  of  Canada's  con- 
tribution toward  their  rehabilitation — 
were  at  a  comparatively  high  level  in 
August.  Exports  to  Belgium  were 
valued  at  $3,154,000;  Czechoslovakia, 
$1,446,000;  France,  $3,177,000;  Greece, 
$3,488,000;  Italv,  $4,879,000;  Nether- 
lands, $6,114,000;  Norway,  $812,000; 
Poland,  $893,000;  and  Yugoslavia, 
$865,000.  Exports  to  Portugal  rose 
from  $66,000  to  $320,000,  to  Sweden 
from  $11,000  to  $585,000;  while  ship- 
ments to  Russia  were  maintained  at 
$6,091,000  as  compared  with  $6,961,- 
000. 

Amongst  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,    Argentina    took  Canadian 


merchandise  to  the  value  of  $347,000 
in  August  as  compared  with  $227,000 
a  year  ago;  Brazil,  $883,000  as  com- 
pared with  $807,000;  Chile,  $185,000 
as  compared  with  $72,000;  Columbia, 
$507,000  as  compared  with  $221,000; 
Ecuador,  $26,000  as  compared  with 
$8,000;  Mexico,  $470,000  as  compared 
with  $419,000;  Panama,  $51,000  as 
compared  with  $35,000;  Uruguay, 
$131,000  as  compared  with  $113,000, 
and  Venezuela,  $358,000  as  compared 
with  $148,000. 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities  for 
the  month  of  August  and  the  eight 
months  ended  August,  1944,  and 
1945:  — 


Domestic  Exports  by  Countries 


Month  of  August 

British  Empire—  1944  1945 

United  Kingdom   $  90.201.833    $  66.626.601 

Ireland  (Eire)    1.697.333  1.382.995 

Aden    770  4.399 

Africa — 

British  East    357.599  878.640 

British  South    1.280.834  2.682.312 

.Southern   Rhodesia    49,784  136,232 

British  West — 

Gambia    1.218  2,387 

Gold  Coast    55.394  100.938 

Nigeria    39.734  41.109 

Sierra  Leone    91,979  31,146 

Other  British  West  Africa ...  ....  .... 

Bermuda    143,333  162.322 

British  Eest  Indies — 

British  India    16.812.607  54.532.566 

Burma      80,000 

Cevlon    555.316  628.627 

British  Guiana    152.585  516.685 

British  Honduras    24.820  43,678 

British  Sudan    732  1,541 

British  West  Indies — 

Barbados   507,414  572.524 

Jamaica   1.455,764  745.579 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    1.682,493  1,039,610 

Other  British  West  Indies   592,064  674,110 

Falkland  Islands   41.354  12 

Gibraltar    7,082  57.954 

Malta    596.803  898.499 

Newfoundland    4,360,698  3,300,270 

Oceania — 

Australia   1.499.685  961,488 

Fiji    183  471 

New  Zealand    1,274,123  1.991,636 

Other  British  Oceania    ....  .... 

Falestine    392,835  209,570 


Eight  Months  ended  August 

1944  1945 
^  847.869,349    $  729.330.760 


8.460.808 
76,337 

3.672.809 
15,423.592 
731,862 

63.150 
490.350 
822.389 
637,128 

1,823,990 

106,810,059 

3.414,254 
3.834,261 
285,055 
42,058 

2.669.382 
10.331,557 
11,602,031 
4,029,672 
74.681 
55,461 
2,277.505  = 
28,545,707 

33.443.241 
304,874 
9.220.126 
72 

1,051.098 


8.839.357 
126,522 

2.724.658 
20,918,500 
1,424.688 

25.608 
612.984 
208.622 
262.498 
21 

1,539,867 

257,244.328 
80,038 
4.574.529 
4,237,666 
549.511 
78,448 

2.940.694 
9,237.517 
10.599.118 
4,075.976 
7.894 
148.258 
3.400.301 
26,512.093 

19.710.260 
123,099 
10,957,015 
59,275 
1,407,031 


Total  British  Empire 


$  123,876,369    $  138,303,901    $1,098,062,858  $1,121,957,136 
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Foreign  Countries — 

Abyssinia   

Afghanistan   

Albania   

Argentina   

Belgium   

Belgian  Congo   

Bolivia  .-  

Brazil  

Chile  

China   

Colombia   

Costa  Rica   

Cuba  

Czechoslovakia   

Denmark   

Greenland   

Ecuador   

Egypt   

France   

French  Africa   

French  East  Indies  

French  Guiana  

French  Oceania   

French  West  Indies  .... 

Madagascar   

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Germany   

Greece   

Guatemala   

Hayti  (Republic  of)   

Honduras   

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy   

Tripoli   

Italian  Africa,  other  ... 

Liberia   

Mexico   

Morocco  

Netherlands   

Netherlands  Guiana  .... 

Netherlands  West  Indies 

Nicaragua   

Norway   

Panama   

Paraguay   

Persia   

Peru  

Poland   

Portugal   

Azores  and  Madeira  .  . . 

Portuguese  Africa   

Portuguese  Asia   

Russia  (U.S.S.R.)   

Salvador   

San  Domingo   

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Syria   

Turkey   

United  States   

Alaska   

American  Virgin  Islands 

Guam   

Hawaii   

Philippine  Islands   

Puerto  Rico   

Uruguay   

Venezuela   

Yugo.slavia   


Month  of  August 

Eight  Months  ended  August 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

3,803 

3.485 

"523 

548 

44,861 

80.561 

227,039 

347,246 

2,57  8,  i  64 

3,121.678 

3,154,433  - 

14,128.295 

48.961 

69,739 

•  1,006.122 

555,752 

24,406 

5,329 

134.261 

187.315 

807,221 

883,066 

4.142.479 

8,954,048 

71.653 

185,227 

949,747 

1,356,020 

20,560 

2.317 

14,875.375 

98,157 

220,537 

507,073 

1,325,929 

2,844,899 

25,131 

49.525 

254,630 

316,741 

237,220 

284.874 

2.115,076 

2.966.824 

1,445,904 

2.976.043 

9,493 

9.493 

'2ii 

39,896 

790.153 

7,990 

25.846 

173,764 

218.653 

9,927,763 

1,064.392 

90,217,994 

30.928.724 

194 

3,177,193 

234 

43.868.132 

727,287 

1,755,630 

19,659,508 

13.087,182 

60 

iijei 

365 

2l'43i 

28.673 

125 

492 

70,404 

102.074 

3.314 

85,433 

137,047 

189.605 

1.043 

607 

53,857 

18.712 

26,663 

51,588 

360,682 

414.866 

2,826 

964.654 

1.146.666 

3,485,393 

6.380,616 

16,365.333 

25.887 

44,305 

243.077 

239.196 

19,528 

31.538 

320,477 

364.697 

251 

4,775 

61,074 

95,094 

306,594 

210.640 

2,071.036 

2.892.288 

404,229 

833.213 

5.231.418 

2.907.524 

20,842,224 

4,878.815 

113.501,452 

85,773.523 

17.544 

20,923 

'968 

23,563 

6.470 

7,052 

6.929 

18,447 

57.543 

418.795 

470.140 

3,802,097 

5.106.975 

730,787 

2.711,936 

767,387 

3.954.892 

6,114,431 

12.393.476 

19,569 

8,115 

133,962 

115.494 

28,145 

53,074 

208,670 

520.387 

21,498 

20,277 

163,775 

195.499 

812,479 

4.129.898 

35,377 

51,245 

4io',ii2 

529.295 

14,983 

10.258 

28.449 

29.150 

179,778 

266,889 

618.567 

1.600.337 

107,480 

662,233 

877,011 

2,246.576 

893,093 

3.827.623 

66,260 

320,283 

532.525 

1,651.091 

2,939 

13.512 

2,238 

21,289 

280.643 

726.976 

280 

2.752 

6.961*,i68 

6,090.622 

64,794,189 

43.502.305 

'  21,181 

31.691 

171,487 

279.001 

44,909 

44,242 

300,163 

386.729 

44,375 

66.003 

725.950 

11.666 

584.779 

11.105 

678.837 

2,323,845 

19,143 

10,818.425 

7,616,892 

3,246 

27.724 

44,184 

536,014 

63.884 

3.518 

C  ^  AO  "7  pn 

483.944 

8h  Q7Q  19R 

119  (KAK  11^ 

R99  P»'?9  fiSQ 
OZZ  ,<-)oZ  .Dor; 

oqq  (ton  7cq 
ooo.ooy ,  1  Do 

44,975 

40.839 

147.367 

1  59  496 

'1I8 

5^981 

12.162 

'sis 

94 

3.854 

412,256 

502.770 

1.370,780 

2,707,787 

40,127 

411,712 

231,366 

246,405 

1.236.244 

1.655.709 

113,433 

131,135 

881,240 

1,038,779 

147,860 

357,525 

1,058,852 

2,567,238 

865.272 

3,905,973 

Total  foreign  countries  133,144,864    $  156,741,835    $1,183,938,868  $1,174,195,567 

Total  for  all  countries   $  257,021,233    $  295,045,736    $2,282,001,726  $2,296,152,703 
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Exports  of  Foreign  Produce  by  Countries 

Month  of  August  Eight  Months  ended  August 

1944                 1945  1944  1945 

United  Kingdom  $        105,370    $        844,594  $      1,835,423  $  7.394.104 

Other  British  countries                               105,069           1,013,794  3,552,593  4,422  911 

United  States                                            1,873,562           2,307,988  21,475,000  22,054,103 

Other  foreign  countries                                 81,417           1,416,681  820,983  1,858,581 

Total  foreign  produce   $      2,165,418    $      5,583,057  $     27,683,999  $  35,729,699 


Domestic  Exports  by  Commodities 


1944 


Month  of 
August 


1945 
Thousands 


of 


Eight  months 
ended  August 
1944  1945 
Dollars 


Total  domestic  exports  , 

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products  . . . , 
Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   

Apples,  fresh   , 

Fruits,  dried   

Apples,  dried   , 

Fruits,  canned   , 

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  

Nuts  

Vegetables   

Vegetables,  fresh   

Potatoes  (except  seed)   

Vegetables,  dried   

Vegetables,  canned  

Pickles,  sauces  and  catsups  

Grains   , 

Barley   , 

Wheat   

Milled  products   

Flour  of  wheat   , 

Prepared  foods  and  bakery  products.., 

Biscuits  and  bread   

Cereal  foods,  prepared  

Farinaceous  products,  other   

Vegetable  fats,  edible   

Sugar  and  products  

Sugar  (refined)   

Vegetable  products,  other,  mainly  food, 
Beverages,  alcoholic  

Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout  

Beverages,  distilled   

Whiskey   

Wines  

Balsam  

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

Linseed  and  flaxseed  oil  

Plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  vines   , 

Eubber   

Pneumatic  tire  casings   , 

Inner  tubes   , 

Seeds   

Seed  potatoes   , 

Tobacco   •.  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Vee-etable  products,  other,  not  food. . . . 

Hay   

Animals  and  animal  products  

Animals,  living   

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   

Bones,  horns  and  hoofs  

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen  

Fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  smoked  . . 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  


257,021 

295,049 

2,282,002 

2,296,156 

42,644 

88,016 

465,238 

508,688 

613 

2,665 

2,787 

7,805 

589 

2,590 

1,338 

4,885 

4 

2 

516 

2,030 

5 

495 

1,135 

.... 

5 

495 

1,134 

18 

62 

300 

819 

6 

9 

654 

965 

1 

2 

55 

175 

1,082 

498 

7,684 

13,538 

739 

181 

2.982 

6,775 

631 

56 

1,748 

5,264 

225 

133 

3,727 

4,445 

87 

132 

475 

1,564 

30 

51 

501 

755 

27,920 

67,975 

314,219 

327,026 

3,397 

1.918 

20,021 

19.980 

21,243 

60,821 

249,190 

266.748 

5.429 

8,884 

64.527 

74,517 

4,961 

8,173 

60,321 

67.639 

169 

184 

1,103 

1,690 

-  67 

83 

455 

779 

58 

49 

448 

524 

564 

459 

5,156 

2.737 

121 

87 

1,004 

891 

731 

1,339 

5,244 

9.182 

1 

559 

843 

2.560 

125 

118 

932 

987 

1.630 

1.572 

12.280 

18,225 

498 

354 

3,611 

3.563 

1  IOC 

i./UO 

o.Oo't 

1  ±  KIR 
141.0/0 

1,080 

1,116 

8,298 

13,930 

6 

13 

85 

85 

5 

6 

21 

29 

10 

1 

16 

'293 

136 

2.163 

1.596 

291 

132 

2,148 

1.533 

1 

7 

48 

60 

2,269 

2,793 

15.471 

24.749 

876 

783 

8.907 

10.433 

56 

68 

755 

931 

785 

106 

16.347 

11.854 

1,660 

3,145 

'221 

'i26 

4.625 

6.976 

171 

19 

4,001 

6.065 

686 

1,050 

11.571 

6.637 

95 

146 

3,728 

870 

32.062 

31,022 

261,295 

256,136 

985 

1,345 

7.606 

10.524 

481 

624 

3,770 

4.728 

16 

13 

141 

193 

5.515 

8.926 

40.197 

51.156 

3,375 

5,525 

21,617 

30.693 

959 

1,118 

6.237 

7.371 

1,163 

2,248 

12,218 

12.945 
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Furs  

Undressed  furs   

Hair  and  bristles  

Hides  and  skins,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   

Meats  

Bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  sides  

Milk  and  products  

Butter   

Cheese   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax  

Animal  products,  other   

Eggs  in  the  shell   

Eggs,  processed   ,  

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products   

Cotton   

Cotton  fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Fibre  and  tow  

Silk   

Wool   W'.'.WV. 

Wool,  raw   

Artificial  silk  

Fabrics,  artificial  silk   

Fibres  and  textiles,  other   

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Logs   

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square   

Shingles  

Pulpw^ood   

Wood,  manufactured   

Wood  pulp   

Paper  

Newsprint  paper   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  its  products  

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Scrap  iron   

Castings  and  forgings   

Rolling  mill  products   

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Wire   

Chains   

Engines  and  boilers   

Farm  implements  and  machinery   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural)   

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools   '_\ 

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron   

Automobiles,  freight   

Automobiles,  passenger  

Automobile  parts  

Iron  products,  other  

.Von-ferrous  metals  and  their  products   

Aluminium   

Bars,  blocks,  ingots,  blooms   

Brass   

Bars,  ingots,  rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates!.! 
Copper   

Ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  billets  .  ! 

Rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  tubing  

Lead   

xickei   

Precious  metals  (except  goidj  .............. 


Month  of 
August 
1944  1945 

Thousands  of 


940 

1,120 

891 

1,013 

62 

64 

46 

21 

190 

348 

zib 

oil/) 

10,229 

6,209 

7,304 

7,107 

178 

174 

5,949 

5,390 

904 

619 

2,474 

3,098 

38 

46 

2,085 

2,846 

4,164 

2,655 

439 

588 

156 

278 

228 

71 

226 

34 

1,835 

829 

199 

399 

666 

238 

71 

91 

996 

928 

39.704 

44,415 

13.932 

17.000 

474 

162 

8,382 

9,623 

70 

144 

617 

702 

2,247 

3,255 

10,166 

9,669 

9,812 

9,268 

15.260 

17,385 

13,429 

15,506 

346 

362 

50,165 

49,659 

218 

560 

1,240 

2,156 

6 

33 

463 

308 

889 

825 

185 

265 

90 

176 

16 

35 

796 

1.712 

ob/ 

i,oyo 

/bo 

A  no 

1,869 
b 

1  CO/1 

l,bZ'l 

lb 

172 

ioo 

27,881 

oo  on'7 
66,Z\)l 

15,297 

1  O  /t  TO 

18,4// 

4 

12 

9,888 

9,910 

15,202 

6,610 

22,619 

26.596 

3,689 

8,319 

2,772 

7,186 

536 

227 

394 

103 

2,243 

1,960 

1,027 

1,322 

545 

224 

193 

1,140 

5,442 

4,538 

863 

1,293 

Eight  months 
ended  August 
1944  1945 


Dollars 

19,946 

19,106 

19,296 

18,413 

540 

410 

176 

i,yby 

/,bo  / 

2,513 

2.231 

147,081 

112,124 

119,413 

73.174 

19.237 

19.975 

1.360 

1.343 

13,827 

11,836 

5,789 

4.225 

15,823 

33.231 

366 

10.703 

13,242 

20,464 

32.478 

41.832 

4,i4i 

7  "^00 
/  ,ouy 

1,309 

3.626 

1,689 

1,278 

1,660 

1,021 

13,900 

12,243 

3.286 

2.480 

4^047 

7.284 

542 

965 

8,701 

13,719 

1 1  /  .oo/ 

ouy  .100 

m   QO  FC 

y  i.ozo 

1  OA  171 
1U4. 1  /  1 

2  518 

1.804 

51^340 

60^905 

410 

614 

4,582 

5.388 

11.838 

14.528 

68.132 

73.688 

65.790 

70.383 

116.043 

128,073 

103.304 

112.229 

1,886 

3.220 

OOL  ,OU^ 

471.319 

4.78 

1  454 

14159 

you 

/DO 

i.uoy 

O.luO 

R  AC\'\ 

b,'4y  i 

/  ,bo4 

i.OoO 

i,iUo 

1  QQ9 

1  ,yy/ 

ooU 

1  OA 
1/4 

1  i,oyy 

1  /I  QQO 
14. oo/ 

9,338 

13.653 

2.325 

2.735 

15.663 

14.287 

148 

198 

1,162 

1.180 

300,672 

305.769 

166,887 

183,973 

62 

40 

103.549 

87.301 

188,987 

85,156 

O  KO  7^30 

/o/./b/ 

58  305 

96,069 

50,343 

86^537 

5.150 

3.420 

2.518 

2.248 

24,187 

21.871 

15,793 

16,170 

3,104 

925 

5.080 

5.556 

46.649 

40,487 

6,926 

12,260 
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Domestic  Exports  by  Commodities — Cone. 

Month  of  Eight  months 

August  ended  August 


1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

863 

1.293 

6,926 

12.264 

26 

81 

488 

552 

7.816 

6.269 

47,352 

53,035 

5,477 

3.422 

34.105 

32,664 

1 

1 

9 

15 

806 

915 

10,015 

6,509 

64 

22 

520 

1,071 

63 

276 

224 

20 

29 

326 

513 

M/->i->  iviafolliri  Tviinovplc  and  thpi'T  'H'rndnpt.s 

5,353 

5,389 

•^8  078 

i..O  1  » 

10,000 

0,i  ID 

10,989 

TQ 

to 

48 

345 

364 

39 

7 

146 

173 

646 

459 

5.338 

4.527 

479 

367 

4  077 

3  383 

89 

50 

696 

567 

16 

24 

286 

301 

7 

8 

35 

80 

71 

65 

479 

233 

1.203 

1,293 

4.478 

7.435 

Gasoline   

1.061 

913 

2,563 

5.898 

Stone  and  products   

1.547 

1.231 

11.805 

10.082 

Abrasives   artificial  crude 

1.258 

958 

10.396 

8.498 

Non-metallic  minerals  other   

205 

383 

2.419 

2,186 

Carbon  and  graphite  electrodes            .  • . 

2 

108 

1.300 

601 

7.318 

9,869 

65.944 

84.866 

202 

187 

1.417 

2  334 

559 

442 

7.410 

4.763 

1.3 

a 
O 

1  f\C\ 

lUU 

lUl 

189 

179 

1.046 

1.102 

]\Tedicinal  and  proprietary  preparations 

331 

389 

2,289 

4.356 

Exp]  osives 

1.145 

3.158 

10J67 

26.965 

1.965 

2,490 

16!511 

18.888 

Paints  and  varnishes  .  . 

245 

457 

1^652 

2.642 

Soap 

119 

339 

1.008 

1.978 

Inorganic  chemicals  nop 

950 

1.049 

9.526 

9.130 

Calcium  compounds  nop 

551 

302 

4.384 

2.433 

Soda  and  sodium  compounds   

139 

550 

2,089 

4.266 

1,600 

1,173 

14,816 

12,606 

Miscellaneous  commodities  

52,992 

37,427 

374.527 

330.811 

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

33 

91 

242 

665 

Brushes  

71 

32 

590 

533 

Containers,  n.o.p  

81 

172 

606 

921 

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p  

210 

355 

1.419 

2. 395 

48 

130 

249 

846 

4 

/ 

Mineral  and  aerated  waters  

'  1 

1 

2 

Musical  instruments   

9 

7 

44 

101 

Scientific  and  educational  equipment   

821 

636 

7.656 

8.464 

Films   

168 

190 

1.119 

1.610 

Ships  and  vessels   

2.767 

1,399 

17.380 

10,515 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.,  chiefly  aircraft   

8,820 

7.191 

62.309 

99,457 

Paintings   

1 

3 

16 

24 

Miscellaneous  commodities,  other  

40,180 

27,541 

284.265 

207,735 

Cartridges   

29.287 

23.967 

219.728 

173,507 

Electrical  energy   

321 

868 

4.974 

5,057 

*  August  totals  include  exports  of  items  mainly  for  war  purposes  such  as  tanks,  military 
vehicles,  shells,  guns,  metals,  explosives,  aircraft.  Red  Cross  supplies  and  Canadian  army  stores 
valued  at  $103,248,000.  in  August,  1945,  and  $117,604,000  in  August,  1944.  The  percentage  of 
war  materials  m  other  items  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Melbourne  cabled  on  September  17, 
1945,  regarding  the  wheat  and  flour 
situation  in  Australia  as  follows: — 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  the  end 
of  August  totalled  26  million  bushels. 
Prospects  for  the  new  crop  are  promis- 
ing in  all  the  states  and  a  yield  of 
140  million  bushels  is  expected  with 
normal  weather  from  now  on.  Until 
the  size  of  the  harvest  is  more  clearly 
defined,  .the  Wheat  Board  will  not  enter 
into  contracts  for  1946  for  the  export 
of  wheat.  Flour  stocks  are  at  present 
being  sold  chiefly  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  for  ships' 
stores. 

Chile 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IMPORTS 

In  pursuance  of  its  plan  for  the 
development  of  national  production, 
the  Government  of  Chile  proposes  to 
increase  considerably  the  importation 
of  agricultural  machinery  during  the 
year  1945-46,  according  to  a  recent 
report  in  the  Chilean  press.  Chile 
imported  farm  machinery  to  the  value 
of  U.S.$132,000  in  1942-43,  and  will 
increase  such  imports  to  U.S.$2,000,000 
in  1945-46,  this  report  states.  Increased 
imports  of  industrial  machinery  in 
general,  it  is  stated,  are  also  in  prospect. 

New  Zealand 

MANUFACTURING  RESTRICTIONS  LIFTED 

Wartime  restrictions  have  been  lifted 
on  the  manufacture  of  most  articles 
of  furniture,  but  shortage  of  labour 
will  make  it  impossible  for  manufac- 
turers to  keep  pace  with  demands  for 
some  time.  The  position  still  requires 
slight  clarification  concerning  some 
items,  but  it  appears  that  the  manu- 


facture and  sale  of  such  items  as  cock- 
tail cabinets,  standard  lamps,  plant 
stands,  cutlery  cabinets,  glass-fronted 
bookcases,  cupboards,  and  writing 
bureaux  will  now  be  permitted.  These 
have  been  restricted  since  January, 
1943.  Occasional  tables  and  tea- 
wagons  have  been  required  to  conform 
to  stipulated  dimensions.  The  number 
of  pieces  in  a  bedroom  suite  was  limited 
to  four  or  five,  according  to  whether 
twin  or  double  beds  were  used,  and 
maximum  dimensions  were  set  down 
for  chests,  wardrobes,  bedsteads  and 
tallboys.  The  number  of  drawers  and 
sizes  of  mirrors  were  restricted,  and 
dining-room  suites  were  limited  to  six 
pieces. 

Restrictions  have  also  been  relaxed 
on  the  use  of  paper,  machine  tools, 
iron,  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals,  and 
drawing  and  mathematical  instruments. 

The  lifting  of  portions  of  the  con- 
trols governing  conservation  of  paper 
will  make  it  possible  to  print  more 
freely  Christmas  cards,  calendars, 
novelties  and  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda matter,  but  periodicals,  lunch 
paper,  festoons,  confetti,  streamers, 
cake  frills,  library-book  covers,  ser- 
viettes, theatre  programs  and  road 
maps  are  still  restricted.  Prohibitions 
imposed  upon  business  houses  in  the 
use  of  stationery  and  supply  and  im- 
portation of  paper  stocks  are  also  lifted. 
Destruction  of  waste  paper  is  no  longer 
forbidden. 

Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  non-ferrous  metals  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  toys,  ash  trays, 
badges,  medals,  cigarette  lighters,  mir- 
rors, carbon  rings  and  rods,  door  or 
decorative  metalwork,  household  uten- 
sils, ornamental  jewellery,  sporting 
goods,  tea  strainers,  trays,  vases,  towel 
rods,  and  standards  for  lamps.  Iron 
and  steel  are  again  made  available  for 
bird-cages,  baths,  gates,  travelling 
trunks  and  similar  items. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS 

Canada 

EXPORT  PERMITS  FOR  SHIPMENTS  TO 
TURKEY 

In  view  of  the  abolition  of  the  list 
of  items  which  were  subject  to  import 
control  by  the  British-American  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  the  Export  Per- 


ND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

mit  Branch  is  prepared  to  grant  export 
permits  to  Turkey  without  import 
licence,  subject  only  to  the  supply  posi- 
tion. However,  exporters  are  advised 
to  be  certain  that  an  irrevocable  letter 
of  credit  has  been  estabUshed  or  that 
an  import  licence  has  been  issued  which 
will  ensure  that  foreign  exchange  will 
be  made  available  to  pay  for  the  goods. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  September  1,  1945: — 


Unit 

Whole  milk   Gal. 

Cream   Gal. 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 
rosefish   Lb. 

Seed  potatoes   Bu. 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
seed  potatoes  Bu. 


Red  cedar  shingles  Sq. 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  No. 

Tails  Piece 


Total 
World 
Quota 
3,000.000 
per  calendar 
year 
1,500,000 
per  calendar 
year 


17,668,311 
per  calendar 
year 
1,500,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1944 

1,000,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1944 


1,727.242 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 
5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 
6^  to  Sic  per  gal. 


56%o  to  28%oc. 
per  gal. 


2i  to  lie.  per  lb. 


75  to  37ic. 
per  100  lb. 


75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 
Free 


50  to  35%  adval. 


50  to  35%  adval. 


Used  by  Canada  to 

September  1,  1945 


Quantity 

22,346 


847 


Per  Cent 
0.7 


Quota  filled 


Quota  filled 


Quota  filled 


1,079,786 


43,991t 


62.5 


43.9 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement.  ,   ,    ^  ■,    ,  . 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945, 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period  May  1 
to  September  1,  1945,  imports  totalled  24,882.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by 
Canada. 
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INDIAN  INQUIRIES  FOR  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 


Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bombay,  reports  that 
he  has  received  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  from  Indian  firms  regarding 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  radio  and 
electronic  equipment  in  Canada  for 
distribution  in  India.  Accordingly  he 
recommends  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  such  equipment  wishing  to 
find  a  market  in  India  for  their  prod- 
ucts forv>^ard  to  him  catalogues  or 
illustrated  descriptions  of  the  goods 


they  have  to  offer,  together  with  prices, 
for  transmission  to  prospective  Indian 
importers  and  agents. 

Interested  Canadian  exporters  are 
recommended  to  supply  quotations  in 
Canadian  dollars  c.i.f.  main  Indian 
ports.  Prices  f.o.b.  factory  or  seaboard 
shipping  point  may  suffice,  but,  if  quot- 
ing on  this  basis,  information  should 
be  provided  that  will  enable  Indian 
importers  to  determine  the  c.i.f.  cost. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  24,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  September  24,  1945,  and  for  the  week 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egj'pt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

W^eek  ending 

Week  ending 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  24 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0 000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

Selling 

1.1100  . 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2764 

.2764 

.1196 
Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6230 

.6240 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4 . 5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5440 

3 . 5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3 . 5940 

Official 
Bank  Rate 
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COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — ■ 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1). 
Territoiy  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,   New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conhrwed 

British  India 

Palx  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  ,    ^  .  .  ,   ^  .  .  , 

Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor.  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  Citv.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  BiiiTTox.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  *  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212. 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Concluded 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O'.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 


United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E,  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J,  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  C ovimissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


II 


British  Guiana 

Although  British  Guiana  is  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  about  358 
miles  southeast  of  Trinidad,  it  is 
usually  associated  with  the  British 
West  Indies  Eastern  Group  as  one  of 
the  area's  three  main  markets. 

Most  of  the  Colony's  inhabitants  rely 
on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and 
rice  for  their  livehhood.    These  are 


EXPORTS 

Between  the  years  1930  and  1938  the 
Colony's  exports  varied  in  value  from 
$8,800,000  to  $13,000,000  (BWI).  Dur- 
ing the  war  exports  rose  steadily  until 
in  1943  they  were  listed  at  $23,100,000. 

Before  the  war  sugar  and  its  by- 
products averaged  about  66-6  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  exports,  but 
with  wartime  rise  of  the  bauxite  trade 


Sugar  Cane  Punts  and  Handling  Equipment  in  British  Guiana. 


grown  on  a  narrow  coastal  strip  which 
for  the  most  part  is  close  to  or  below 
sea-level. 

From  the  Colony's  interior  is  drawn 
bauxite,  gold  and  diamonds.  During 
the  war  bauxite  gained  pre-eminence 
as  the  Colony's  most  valuable  export. 
Lumber  is  also  milled  from  the  Colony's 
rain  forests,  the  principal  product  being 
a  very  hard  tropical  wood,  greenheart, 
which  is  exceptionally  well  suited  for 
marine  timbering. 


the  proportion  dropped  to  as  low  as  37 
per  cent  of  the  export  trade  in  1943. 

Exports  of  bauxite  rose  in  value  from 
$260,000  in  1933  to  $10,800,000  in  1943, 
at  which  time  they  represented  47  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports. 

Exports  of  gold  and  diamonds  have 
remained  fairly  steady  at  around 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  in  value,  or 
about  11-6  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
trade.  During  the  war  the  percentage 
dropped,  reaching  as  low  as  3  per  cent 
in  1943. 
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Pre-war  exports  of  rice  ranged  in 
value  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  and 
formed  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  pre-war  domestic  exports.  Under 
favourable  market  conditions  in  the 
Caribbean  during  the  war,  exports 
tended  to  expand. 

Forest  products  were  exported  before 
the  war  to  a  value  of  about  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000,  or  roughly  5  per  cent  of 
total  exports. 

DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE 

Between  1930  and  1943  Canada  re- 
ceived an  average  of  43  per  cent  of  the 
Colony's  total  exports,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  an  average  of  40-3  per  cent. 

Canada's  position  as  a  market  for 
the  Colony's  products  was  of  course 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  increasing 
shipments  of  bauxite,  which  were  made 
to  the  Canadian  firm  controlling  its 
mining  in  British  Guiana.  Neverthe- 
less, except  for  the  years  1932  to  1943 
inclusive,  there  was  shipped  to  Canada 
between  1928  and  1938  an  average  of 
67  per  cent  of  the  sugar  exports.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  with  sugar  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  Ministry  of  Food, 
exports  to  Canada  tended  to  decline. 

In  addition  to  sugar  Canada  received 
about  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the  Colony's 
pre-war  molasses  exports,  but  these 
also  fell  away  during  the  war.  Rum 
shipments,  however,  increased  during 
the  war,  so  that  by  1942  Canada  was 
receiving  about  26  per  cent  of  the 
Colony's  overproof  rum. 

As  a  result  of  this  strong  movement 
of  trade  to  Canada,  British  Guiana  has 
consistently  enjoyed  a  favourable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  Canada,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1943. 

IMPORTS 

British  Guiana's  pre-war  imports  ran 
at  $7  million  to  $11  million  per  annum, 
and  in  1943,  after  a  steady  rise  during 
the  war  years,  stood  at  $24  million. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  from 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
before  the  war,  but  its  share  dropped 
to  as  low  as  17  per  cent  in  1943.  Im- 
ports from  Canada  pre-war  amounted 


to  only  12  to  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  but  mounted  rapidly  during 
the  war  years  till  in  1943  Canada  was 
supplying  37  per  cent. 

Imports  from  the  United  States 
before  the  war  were  also  low,  amount- 
ing only  to  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1938.  During  the  war  they  tended 
to  rise  and  stood  at  27  per  cent  in  1943. 

IMPORTS  BY  MAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS 

British  Guiana's  imports  may  be 
divided  roughly  as  follows:  foodstuffs, 
30  per  cent;  manufactured  goods,  65 
per  cent;  semi-manufactured  goods, 
such  as  lumber,  oil  and  asphalt,  5  per 
cent. 

Before  the  war  Canada  supplied  26 
to  28  per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs,  but 
only  7  to  9  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
factured goods.  In  the  semi-manufac- 
tured goods  section,  which  was  small, 
Canada  supplied  about  17  to  21  per 
cent. 

During  the  war  Canada's  share  in 
the  imports  of  both  foodstuffs  and 
manufactured  goods  greatly  increased. 
By  1943  Canada  was  supplying  65  per 
cent  of  the  former  and  28  per  cent  of 
the  latter. 

Foodstuffs. — Table  7  shows  1943  im- 
ports of  the  principal  foodstuffs  which 
Canada  was  able  to  supply  in  1943  ,as 
compared  with  1938. 

Manufactured  Goods. — Canada  sup- 
plied 6  to  9  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
imports  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
intense  trade  diversion  to  Canada  dur- 
ing the  war  years  greatly  changed  the 
situation  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  ship- 
ping to  British  Guiana  and  other 
British  West  Indian  markets.  This 
change,  which  raised  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  Canada  up  to  as 
high  as  32  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
factured goods  trade  in  1941  (it  has 
receded  to  a  somewhat  lower  level 
since),  is  indicated  in  Table  8  which 
shows  imports  in  1943  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  supply  of  which  Canada 
participated  and  changes  in  Canadian 
supply  as  compared  with  1938. 
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TABLE  7 

Imports  in  1943  of  Principal  Foodstuffs  Available 


Total 
value 
$(BWI) 

Total    6,892,042 

Flour    1,774,589 

Fish,  smoked  and  dried    214,964 

Fish,  canned    187,880 

Fish,  pickled    70,026 

Butter    433,171 

Cheese    48,132 

Condensed  milk    597,619 

Meats,  pickled    617,470 

Meats,  other  kinds    66.204 

Beer    266,520 

Potatoes    172.099 

Vegetables,  n.o.p   132,129 

Peas,  beans  and  lentils   392,489 

Tobacco — 

Manufactured    71,926 

Leaf    230,644 

Cigars  and  cigarettes    25,285 

Tea    64,173 

Oats    57,373 


fro7n  Canada 

lieceived  from  Canada 


Pro- 

Pro- 

Increase or 

portion 

portion 

decrease 

of  total 

of  group 

from 

imports 

value 

1938 

% 

% 

% 

lO'O 

65 

-f  37 

26.0 

100 

4-53 

3.0 

90' 

+  13 

2 . 7 

98 

4-20 

l".0 

100 

6.2 

31 

+3i 

0.7 

33 

+  3 

8.5 

100 

+  99 

8.8 

28 

+  7 

0.9 

3.8 

'38 

+  33 

2.4 

91 

+  30 

1.8 

19 

-  3 

5.4 

78 

+  78 

1.0 

3.2 

"  'i.9 

+  '6 

0.3 

5 

+  5 

0.9 

0.8 

ioa 

+  25 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of 
imports  of  motor  vehicles  in  1943 
(shown  in  Table  8)  was  abnormally 
low  on  account  of  war  restrictions.  In 
1938  the  importation  of  motor  cars, 
vans,  etc.,  was  valued  at  $157,727. 

Raw  and  Semi-manujactxired  Ma- 
terials.— Lumber  is  the  only  important 


product  in  this  classification  imported 
from  Canada.  From  1918  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  Canada  supplied  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  Colony's  total 
lumber  imports,  the  remainder  being 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  war  lumber  imports  were 
restricted  in  order  to  encourage  the  use 
of  locally  milled  woods. 


TABLE  8 

British  Guiana  Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods 


Total 
value 
$(BWI) 

Total    16.265.175 

Machinery    1,946,554 

Apparel                                             .  1,132,667 

Cotton  piece-goods    2,698,060' 

Other  cotton  manufactures    381,050 

Metal  manufactures    885.038 

Manufactured  fertilizers    185,991 

Mineral  oils    817,827 

Paper  manufactures    632,431 

Empty  bags  and  sacks    1,204,471 

Art  silk  manufactures   663,480 

Medicines  and  drugs    492,415 

Motor  cars,  lorries  and  vans    22,075 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus   183,648 

Common  soap    370.386 

Woollen  manufactures    176.817 

Paints  and  colours   249.989 

Cement    211.402 

Implements  and  tools   134.148 

Chemicals,  other  than  salt    316.531 

Cordage  and  twine    357,156 

Hardware    53,022 

Pf-rfumery    81,247 

Glass  and  glassware    196,135 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes    38,213 

44174— U 


Pro- 
portion 
of  total 
imports 


100 
11.8 

6.9 
16.5 

2.3 

5.4 

1.1 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

0 


,0 
.8 
.1 
.0 
.0 

,1 
1.1 

2.2 
1.0' 
1.5 
1.1 
0.8 
1.8 
2.1 
0.3 
0.4 
1.2 
0.2 


in  1943 

Received 

Pro- 
portion 
of  group 
value 


26 
46 
31 

4 
26 
61 

1 
61 
14 
18 
29 
59 
37 
49 

1 
45 
84 
13 
30 
37 
32 
15 
10 
18 


from  Canada 
Increase  or 
decrease 
from 
1938 


+  23 
+  37 
+  31 
+  3 
+  10 
+  61 
-  2 
+  43 
+  14 
+  18 
+  13 
+  15 
+  32 
+  49 
+  1 
+  34 
+  69 
+  10 
+  26 
+  33 
+  26 
+  8 
+  5 
-10 
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Other  Eastern  Group  Markets 

The  remaining  markets  in  the  East- 
ern Group  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
namely,  the  Leeward  Islands  of  An- 
tigua, St.  Kitts  and  Montserrat.  and 
the  Windward  Islands  of  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica,  re- 
ceived about  10  per  cent  of  Canada's 
exports  to  the  Eastern  Group  and 
British  Guiana.  The  imports  into  these 
markets  are  very  similar  in  type  and 
relative  importance  to  those  of  the 
three  main  markets  of  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bados and  British  Guiana;  hence  the 
requirements  of  these  smaller  markets 
are  not  dealt  with  in  this  report. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  Trade 

Two  basic  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  Canada's  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies  are  a 
direct  steamship  service  designed  for 
tropical  requirements,  and  a  steady 
exchange  in  which  there  is  not  a  high 
premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  that 
Canada  desires  to  retain  her  trade  in 
the  British  West  Indies  markets  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  do  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  at  the  moment 
what  results  will  be  derived  from  such 
effort,  even  with  the  fulfilling  of  the 
two  prerequisites  mentioned,  until 
Great  Britain  cancels  the  existing 
restrictions  on  imports  from  non- 
sterling  areas  and  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  British  preferential 
tariffs  are  to  be  modified  is  finally 
settled. 

Assuming  that  import  restrictions 
are  removed  and  the  tarifTs  remain  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  pre-war,  then 
there  would  be  a  possible  market  for 
a  wide  range  of  Canadian  products. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Although  the  British  West  Indies 
are  primarily  agricultural  colonies,  it 
has  been  found  that  they  are  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  carbo- 
hydrate foods,  such  as  sugar,  rice  and 
ground  vegetables,  than  to  foods  of 
high  protein  content.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  coconut  oil  products  such 


as  cooking  oil  and  margarine,  but 
butter  fats  are  not  likely  to  be  avail- 
able locally  in  any  quantity,  as  local 
dairies  are  not  able  to  begin  to  meet 
the  demand  for  fresh  milk. 

To  these  production  limitations  must 
be  added  the  very  potent  consideration 
that  the  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  living  on  imported  foods  and 
a  very  large  section  of  the  business  in 
each  colony-  has  been  organized  around 
this  demand.  Consequently  any  change 
that  might  occur  in  the  inhabitants' 
diet  to  allow  for  increased  use  of  local 
foods  would  be  by  a  slow  process 
of  modification,  permitting  exporters 
ample  opportunity  to  make  any  neces- 
sary adjustments. 

There  is  reason  to  beUeve,  therefore, 
that  the  following  food  items,  under 
norixial  conditions  of  trade,  will  be  in 
demand  for  a  long  time  to  come: — 

Flour,  prepared  breakfast  cereals,  oatmeal, 
cornmeal. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Feeds.— Oats,  com- 
mercial mixed  feeds,  bran  and  pollards, 
linseed  oilmeal. 

Fish. — Dry  salted  cod,  smoked  herring  and 
bloaters,  pickled  mackerel,  canned  sal- 
mon and  canned  sardines. 

Dairy  Products. — Condensed  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  dried  milk  powder,  evaporated 
milk,  milk  food  beverages. 

Meats. — Pickled  pork,  hams,  fresh  frozen 
meats,  pickled  beef,  frozen  poultry,  cold 
storage  eggs. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  and  onions. 

Canned  Goods. — Vegetables,  fruits,  soups. 

Beer. 

Dried  split  peas. 
Condiments. 

Confectionery. — ^^Chocolate  bars. 

Fresh  apples,  during  the  Christmas  season. 

Groceries,  miscellaneous. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

It  is  highly  important  for  Canada 
to  retain  her  market  in  the  British 
West  Indies  for  foodstuffs,  which  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  ' Canadian  ex- 
ports to  these  colonies;  but  it  is  also 
important  for  the  satisfactory  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  trade  that  close 
attention  be  given  to  the  markets  for 
manufactured  goods  as  well. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
total  vahie  of  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported into  the  British  West  Indies 
colonies  greatly  exceeds  that  of  food- 
stuffs. Inasmuch  as  Canadian  firms 
only  began  to  participate  in  the  supply 
of  such  goods  to  any  marked  extent 
during  the  war  years,  they  should  offer 
scope  for  real  trade  development. 

With  agriculture  and  the  processing 
of  their  products  the  predominant 
activity  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
it  is  understandable  that  the  principal 
demand  is  for  consumer  goods.  Indus- 
trial requirements  are  limited  to  items 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  the  sugar 
industry,  the  oil  industry  in  Trinidad, 
the  mining  and  sawmilling  industries 
in  British  Guiana.  In  addition,  of 
course,  there  is  a  demand  for  chemical 
fertilizers  and  equipment  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
also  the  usual  demand  for  equipment 
needed  to  maintain  urban  and  com- 
munity electric  power  and  water 
services. 

The  following  notes  cover  merely  the 
highhghts  of  the  manufactured  goods 
markets.  Further  details  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures. — Can- 
ada's trade  in  this  classification  has 
been  confined  mainly  to  metal  furni- 
ture, wire  nails,  galvanized  iron  pipe, 
and  modest  quantities  of  structural 
steel,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  wire  netting. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  iron 
pipe  in  the  Trinidad  oilfields,  along 
with  specialized  steel  equipment,  but 
with  the  close  control  which  is  being 
exercised  in  the  United  Kingdom  over 
oilfield  supplies,  it  is  questionable  how 
far  Canadian  firms  would  be  permitted 
to  compete  for  such  business. 

The  best  prospects  for  Canadian 
business  appear  to  be  more  in  the 
general  building  trade,  which  should  be 
quite  active  during  the  next  few  years. 
This  trade  will  be  requiring  galvanized 
iron  roofing,  nails,  structural  steel,  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  and  sewer  pipe. 
There  should  also  be  some  demand  for 
bolts  and  nuts  and  wire  netting. 


Steel  office  furniture  has  been  a  good 
trade  for  Canada  in  the  past  and  should 
will  retain  a  portion  of  this  trade 
under  peacetime  conditions, 
continue  to  be  when  local  restrictions 
on  imports  are  removed. 

Machinery. — It  is  questionable  how 
far  Canada  could  compete  in  this  trade. 
Most  of  the  sugar  machinery  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
consequently  replacement  parts  are 
from  the  same  source.  Oilfield  equip- 
ment required  in  Trinidad  is  imported 
mainly  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
Canada  should  not  participate  actively 
in  the  market  for  sawmill  machinery 
that  exists  in  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  certain  types  of  agricultural  equip- 
ment being  obtained  from  Canada,  with 
the  present  tendency  to  mechanize  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  sugar 
cane  and  the  increased  use  of  mechani- 
cal equipment  in  the  British  Guiana 
rice  fields. 

Vehicles. — Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  supply  most  of  the  motor 
cars,  trucks  and  vans  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  The  Ford  and  Chev- 
rolet are  the  two  principal  North 
American  cars  in  use  and  provide  a 
market  for  spare  parts,  accessories, 
tires  and  batteries. 

There  is  occasionally  a  market  for 
railway  equipment  in  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana,  and  for  small  gauge 
equipment  on  the  sugar  estates. 

Textiles. — Cotton  piece-goods,  are 
one  of  the  main  imports  into  the 
British  West  Indies.  Canadian  firms 
are  competing  successfully.  Artificial 
silk  piece-goods  are  also  in  demand 
but  in  smaller  quantities.  Canadian 
firms  have  been  able  to  compete  under 
wartime  conditions  and  their  products 
have  been  well  received. 

Wearing  Apparel. — This  is  a  market 
of  first-class  importance  to  Canadian 
exporters.  Canada  has  developed  an 
excellent  trade  in  leather  footwear  and 
it  is  expected  that  Canadian  exporters 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  trade  in 
women's  footwear  in  which  Canadian 
styles  and  prices  were  found  attrac- 
tive, even  in  pre-war  days. 
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Canadian-made  hats  for  men  and 
women  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  British  West  Indian 
markets  and  it  is  expected  that  Canada 

Cotton  shirts  and  underwear  were 
imported  from  Canada  before  the  war 
and  this  trade  should  continue  to  de- 
velop as  supplies  become  available. 
Canada  also  supplied  the  bulk  of  full- 
fashioned  silk  hose  imported  into  these 
markets  and,  as  war  conditions  are 
modified,  this  field  should  once  more 
be  open  to  Canadian  shippers.  Ready- 
made  ladies'  dresses  have  been  securing 
an  increasing  sale  in  the  British  West 
Indies  and  merit  the  attention  of 
Canadian  exporters. 

Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  is  an 
estabhshed  trade  for  Canada  in  these 
colonies.  Pre-war  competition  was 
mainly  from  Asia. 

Glass  and  Clay  Products. — Cement 
is  the  main  item  in  this  classification 
which  was  supplied  before  the  war 
under  close  commercial  control  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
There  is  a  strong,  steady  market,  but 
competition  is  keen. 

Glass  bottles  for  rum  are  in  demand. 
Household  glassware  was  supplied  pre- 
war, mainly  from  Germany,  and  win- 
dow glass  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chemicals,  Drugs  and  Colours. — 
There  is  a  large  market  for  chemical 
fertilizers,  especially  sulphate  of  am- 
monia which  is  used  on  the  sugar 
plantations. 

Preparatory  medicines  have  a  large 
and  steady  market  in  all  the  colonies. 
A  number  of  Canadian  lines  are  well 
established.  Competition  is  mainly 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

Paints  and  varnishes  are  a  staple 
line  of  merchandise  in  which  a  number 
of  the  leading  Canadian  firms  have 
shown  active  interest.  Competition  is 
mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and, 
in  view  of  the  number  of  brands  estab- 
lished on  the  market,  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  effective  representation  for  any 
new  brands. 

Hardware  and  Cutlery. — Builders' 
and  cabinet  hardware  are  in  demand. 
Small  tools  have  a  ready  sale.  Cutlery 


and  silver-plated  ware  have  a  moder- 
ate but  steady  sale  under  normal 
conditions. 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus. — 
Bare  and  covered  wire  and  cable,  con- 
duits, switchgear,  meters,  etc.,  have  a 
steady  market  with  competition  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and,  in  certain 
items,  from  the  United  States.  Elec- 
trical refrigerators  are  always  in  de- 
mand and  are  supplied  mainly  from 
the  United  States. 

Canada  has  been  quite  active  in  the 
supply  of  electrical  appHances  such  as 
toasters,  irons  and  hot-plates,  and  has 
been  doing  some  business  in  electrical 
stoves  and  washing-machines,  whose 
value  is  just  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Paper  and  Paper  Products. — News- 
print, printing  paper,  kraft  wrapping 
paper,  grocery  bags,  cardboard  cartons, 
multi-wallpaper  bags  and  toilet  tissue 
are  all  salable  in  considerable  volume. 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products. — When 
available,  Douglas  fir  from  British 
Columbia  is  a  popular  building  wood 
in  the  British  West  Indies  and  is  used 
in  competition  with  pitch  pine  from  the 
United  States.  Western  red  cedar  was 
beginning  to  find  a  good  market  before 
the  war  and  should  again  resume  its 
progress  once  direct  shipping  becomes 
possible.  White  pine  and  spruce  are 
imported  from  Eastern  Canada. 

Staves  and  shooks  for  the  molasses 
trade  find  a  steady  market  in  Barba- 
dos. This  Colony  also  provides  a 
steady  market  for  shingles.  There  is  a 
fairly  wide  market  for  building  board. 

Miscellaneous  Information 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, through  its  foreign  trade  officers, 
is  able  to  provide  detailed  and  up-to- 
date  advice  on  market  prospects  for 
any  item  of  interest  and  to  suggest 
rehable  agents  where  needed;  also  to 
supply  information  on  shipping  ser- 
vices, tariffs,  local  restrictions,  and  any 
other  points  incidental  to  entering  the 
British  West  Indies  market.  In  the 
following  paragraphs,  therefore,  merely 
brief  statements  are  made  on  some 
points  of  general  importance. 
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AGENTS 

Sales  are  usually  made  through  resi- 
dent commission  agents.  It  is  always 
advisable  for  exporters  to  check  either 
with  the  Department  or  their  banker 
before  negotiating  with  any  unknown 
agent. 

COMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

Airmail,  surface  mail,  and  telegraph 
services  are  available  for  each  colony. 
Telephonic  communication  .  between 
Trinidad  and  North  America  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  commercial  use  soon. 

Travel  to  the  British  West  Indies 
for  business  purposes  is  usually  by 
Pan-American  Airways  from  Miami. 
It  takes  a  day  to  get  to  Trinidad. 

There  is  inter-island  air  service  to 
most  of  the  colonies  by  British  West 
Indies  Airways  operating  out  of  Trini- 
dad. 

Limited  accommodation  by  boat  is 
now  becoming  available  on  the  Cana- 
dian National  Steamships  and  Alcoa 
Steamship  Service — the  two  lines  which 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  cargoes 
to  the  British  AVest  Indies.  Both  have 
offices  in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  . 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Each  colony  has  its  own  tariff,  but 
all  Qhrry  British  preferential  rates  for 
Canadian  goods.  The  preference  mar- 
gin on  most  goods  is  33^  per  cent  in  the 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  and 
50  per  cent  in  the  tariffs  of  Trinidad, 
Barbados  and  British  Guiana.  Prefer- 
ential rates  are  extended  to  those 
products  which  have  a  British  Empire 
content  of  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent, 
according  to  product. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Under  the  existing  restriction  of  im- 
ports for  currency  reasons,  imports 
from  Canada  are  hmited  at  present  to 
essential  items  in  minimum  essential 
quantities.  Consequently  an  importer 
must  secure  import  licences  from  the 
import  authority  in  each  colony  before 
he  can  officially  place  an  order.  Goods 
cannot  be  cleared  through  customs 
without  the  production  of  a  valid  im- 
port licence. 


It  is  extremely  important  therefore 
that  Caj^dian  exporters  have  a  copy 
of  the  valid  import  licence  before 
shipping  any  goods  ordered.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  have  the  goods 
shipped  before  the  expiry  date  indi- 
cated on  the  import  licence. 

CURRENCY 

The  currency  throughout  the  British 
West  Indies  is  the  British  West  Indian 
dollar,  which  is  tied  to  the  pound 
sterling  at  a  value  of  4s.  2d.  or  $4.80 
to  the  pound.  The  British  West  Indian 
dollar  is  at  an  approximate  10  per 
cent  discount  in  terms  of  the  Canadian 
dollar. 

QUOTATIONS 

It  is  preferable  to  quote  c.i.f.  port 
of  destination,  and  at  least  f.a.s.  sea- 
board. Quotations  f.o.b.  are,  of  course, 
acceptable  for  parcel  post,  but  the 
postal  rate  should  be  indicated.  Quota- 
tions should  be  in  Canadian  dollars  or 
sterling.  Quotations  in  United  States 
dollars  are  not  accepted  by  the  import 
control  authorities. 

TERMS 

Customary  terms  are  sight  draft 
D.O.A.  to  recognized  customers  of  good 
standing.  Letter  of  credit  is  advisable 
for  doubtful  customers  or  where  any 
conditions  are  uncertain. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Commercial  invoice,  two  copies  of 
approved  customs  invoices  with  certifi- 
cate of  origin  carefully  completed,  plus 
the  usual  bill  of  lading  are  usually 
required.  Importers  expect  shipments 
to  be  covered  by  insurance. 

In  view  of  the  variation  in  tariffs 
in  the  individual  colonies  it  is  advis- 
able to  itemize  separately  freight, 
insurance,  and  handling  and  incidental 
charges. 

For  customer's  convenience,  each 
case  of  merchandise  should  be  separ- 
ately marked  and  this  marking  indi- 
cated on  the  invoice  with  itemized 
statement  of  contents  under  each 
marking. 
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PACKING 

Exporters  should  not  skimp  on  pack- 
ing. They  will  avoid  claims  by  good 
packing.  It  is  advisable  to  use  sturdy 
wooden  crates  or  plywood  cases  capable 
of  withstanding  rough  handling  or 
efforts  at  pilfering. 

Note. — The  section  of  the  review  of  The 
Jamaica  will  appear  after  an  interval. — Ed. 


Foodstuffs,  such  as  potatoes,  should 
be  given  adequate  ventilation  to  avoid 
sweating. 

ADVERTISING 

Newspapers  remain  the  best  media 
of  local  advertising  in  the  British  West 
Indies. 

Trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  dealing  with 


WAR  OUTPUT  OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND  INDUSTRY 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Belfast 


Details  regarding  the  contribution 
made  by  Northern  Ireland  industries 
to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations, 
hitherto  withheld  for  reasons  of  secur- 
ity, have  now  been  published,  which 
demonstrate  its  importance. 

Shipbuilding 

The  shipbuilding  industry  was  fully 
mobihzed  and  during  the  period  1939- 
1945  a  total  of  140  warships  and  123 
merchant  vessels  were  constructed  at 
the  main  Belfast  shipyard.  Naval 
building  included  six  aircraft  carriers, 
three  cruisers,  two  depot  ships,  and  a 
fleet  of  corvettes,  minesweepers,  fri- 
gates and  other  craft. 

Merchant  shipbuilding  represented 
approximately  600,000  tons  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  United  Kingdom  con- 
struction of  this  type.  Evidence  of 
activity  in  the  smaller  yards  was  pro- 
vided by  the  large  number  of  landing 
craft,  launches,  whalers,  and  other  light 
vessels,  while  engineering  shops  did 
their  share  in  the  form  of  ships'  fittings 
of  every  kind,  including  component 
parts  for  the  Mulberry  ports. 

Aircraft  and  Munitions 

The  Northern  Ireland  aircraft  indus- 
try produced  1.500  heavy  bombers  and 
carried  out  rcnairs  to  3.000  heavy, 
medium  and  light  aircraft.  This  was 
supplementary  to  a  substantial  output 
of  aircraft  parts  and  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  parachutes  numbering 
more  than  2,000,000. 

The  armament  factories  of  North- 
ern Ireland  were  responsible  for  500 
tanks,  more  than  500  guns  (together 
with  14,000  f?un-barrels  and  other  gun 
parts) ,  42,000  carbine  machine-guns. 


and  50,000  bayonets,  while  ammunition 
emanating  from  Northern  Ireland  to- 
talled approximately  75,000,000  shells 
and  180,000,000  incendiary  bullets. 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

The  textile  industry  and  the  making- 
up  trades  also  diverted  their  energies 
almost  entirely  to  war  needs.  There 
were  30,000,000  shirts  made  and  200,- 
000,000  yards  of  cloth  woven  for  the 
services.  Battledress,  overalls,  tank 
suits,  towels,  haversacks  and  handker- 
chiefs also  emerged  in  a  steady  flow 
from  Northern  Ireland  factories,  which 
are  presently  engaged  on  demobiliza- 
tion shirts,  80  per  cent  of  the  first 
required  consignment  of  these  having 
been  made  in  this  territory. 

Another  indispensable  war  material 
was  obtained  from  the  Belfast  Rope 
Works,  which  provided  one-third  of  the 
ropes  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  AVar  Office  requirements.  Output 
included  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
of  rope,  half  a  million  camouflage  and 
cargo  nets,  and  tens  of  millions  of 
yard?  of  twine,  whipcord,  and  lines  of 
every  description. 

Transition  to  Civilian  Production 

The  textile  industry,  which,  together 
with  agriculture  and  shipbuilding,  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
economic  structure,  is  now  beginning 
to  readjust  itself  to  peacetime  condi- 
tions. A  reduction  in  government 
orders  is  already  perceptible.  It  has 
been  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  civilian  goods,  and 
activity  is  likely  to  be  maintained  at 
its  present  level  for  some  time  to  come. 
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During  the  war  years  manufacturers 
were  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  home-grown  flax,  but  arrange- 
ments have  now  been  made  for  the 
resumption  of  imports  from  Belgium 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  export  trade,  plans 
have  also  been  made  to  step  up  the 
quantity,  and — so  far  as  possible — 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fibre  which 
is  being  released  for  the  production 
of  goods  for  overseas  markets.  The 
home  trade  must  of  necessity  take 
second  place,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  shortly  be  possible  to  permit  once 
more  the  manufacture  of  linen  house- 
hold articles  such  as  sheets,  canvas 
goods,  and  kitchen  and  glass  cloths, 
as  well  as  handkerchiefs  and  dress 
goods. 

In  the  clothing  trade  full  pressure 
is  likely  to  be  maintained  for  at  least 
another  year.  Almost  18,000  operatives 
are  now  engaged  and  capacity  is  being 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavour 
to  meet  urgent  demands  from  both 
government  and  civilian  sources. 


The  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
industries  have  naturally  had  little 
margin  of  energy  during  the  last  five 
years  to  devote  to  civilian  needs,  but 
satisfactory  progress  is  now  being  made 
in  the  transition  to  peacetime  work. 
Government  authorities  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  anxious  to  make  full  use 
of  the  Province's  shipbuilding  capacity, 
and  with  the  gradual  decline  in  naval 
construction  a  heavy  program  of  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  and  repair  work  to 
merchant  vessels  lies  ahead.  Employ- 
ment prospects  are  good  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.  In  the  engineering 
industry  an  encouraging  start  has  been 
made  in  the  readjustment  from  war  to 
peace  and  order  books  are  full. 

Northern  Ireland  industrialists  are 
determined  to  play  their  part  in  the 
re-estabhshment  of  international  trade 
on  a  normal  basis,  and  to  bring  to 
the  serious  problems  which  confront 
British  industry  at  the  present  time 
the  same  courage  and  resource  which 
have  inspired  their  contribution  to  the 
Allied  war  effort  in  the  last  five  years. 


MIDDLE  EAST  SUPPLY  CENTRE  TO  BE  DISSOLVED 


The  Middle  East  Supply  Centre, 
which  has  been  the  agency  of  the 
Uijited  Kingdom  and  United  States 
Governments  in  dealing  with  Middle 
East  countries  with  regard  to  civil 
supplies  and  a  wide  range  of  economic 
problems,  will  be  dissolved  on  Novem- 
ber 1  next,  according  to  a  joint  state- 
ment of  those  governments  issued  on 
September  27.  This  step  has  been 
agreed  upon  following  a  review,  made 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  of  the 
machinery  for  regulating  imports  into 
the  Middle  East. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  w^ar,  the 
statement  asserts,  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre  has  achieved  the  essen- 
tial purpose  for  which  it  was  created 
in  1941.  'The  Ignited  Kingdom  and 
United  States  Governments,  sharing 
the  hope  that  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels of  trade  may  be  resumed  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment  and  recog- 
nizing: the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  now  that  the  emergency  is 
passed,  in  building  up  their  post-war 
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economic  life  free  from  restrictions 
necessitated  by  wartime  conditions, 
have,  therefore,  agreed  that  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1945,  Middle  East  Supply 
Centre  will  be  dissolved." 

So  far  as  special  procedures  may 
apply  to  the  procurement  of  certain 
scarce  commodities  by  reason  of  world 
shortages,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
major  foodstuffs,  special  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  cover  the  period  for 
adaptation  to  postwar  conditions, 
according  to  the  statement.  Further, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  this  transition 
shall  be  of  an  orderly  nature,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  will  make  every 
effort  to  assist  the  local  governments 
concerned  in  adapting  their  own  pro- 
cedures to  the  new  conditions. 

For  the  present,  it  is  officially  stated, 
arrangements  are  being  made  at 
British  Middle  East  Office,  Cairo,  to 
continue  such  functions  of  the  M.E.S.C. 
in  the  field  of  licensing  and  procure- 
ment as  will  have  to  be  performed 
in  1946. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  ECONOMY  AND  TRADE:  A  POSTWAR 

REVIEW 

By  F.  W.  Fraser^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne 

III 


Trade  with  Canada 

It  was  not  until  1925  that,  after 
prolonged  negotiations,  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  between  Canada  and 
Australia  came  into  operation.  This 
was  superseded  by  the  Customs  Tariff 
(Canadian  Preference)  Acts  of  1931 
and  1934-39,  which  re-affirmed  the 
principle  of  preferential  treatment  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries 
and  which  are  now  in  effect. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1924-25,  Austra- 
lia's imports  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  £3,384,712,  representing  2-15  per 
cent  of"  the  total.  From  that  year 
onward  a  steady  increase  is  recorded, 
until  in  1938-39  imports  from  Canada 


reached  a  value  of  £7,724,269,  or  7-74 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  im- 
ports, and  in  1941-42  were  valued  at 
£8,777,852,  or  5-8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war,  im- 
ports from  non-sterling  countries  were 
placed  under  control,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  system  of  licensing 
imports  from  all  sources. 

Table  8  shows  the  principal  com- 
modities imported  into  Australia  from' 
Canada  during  1925-26  (the  year 
in  which  the  first  trade  agreement  with 
the  Dominion  came  into  force),  1938- 
39,  and  1940-41  (the  latest  year  for 
which  detailed  figures  are  avail- 
able) : — 


TABLE  8 


Australian  Imyorts  jro7n  Canada 


Fish  preserved  in  tins   

Hides  and  skins   

Wood-pulp  for  papermaking   

Other  apparel  and  attire   

Piece-goods   

Cash  registers   

Electrical  appliances  and  machinery  

Agricultural  machinery   , 

Motive-poAver  machinery   , 

Typewriters,  covers  and  parts  , 

Other  machines  and  machinery  

Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  angles  and  tees, 

Pipes  and  tubes   . .  . , 

Tools  ^of  trade   

Chassis  and  chassis  parts   

Other  vehicles  and  parts   

Other  metal  manufactures   , 

Rubber  and  manufactures   

Timber,  dressed   

Timber,  undressed   

Paper,  printing   

Paper,  wrapping   

Paper,  writing  and  typewriting   

Paper,  all  other   

Clocks  and  watches   

Films,  sensitized   

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium  

Other  drugs,  etc  

Arms  and  explosives   

Asbestos,  crude   

All  other  articles   


1925-26 

1938-39 

1940-41 

£  407,488 

£  412,870 

£  436.297 

2.209 

73,836 

29,238 

4,858 

1.007 

168,684 

11,593 

21,711 

272.338 

16,318 

310,487 

404,704 

73,814 

31,032 

42',  sis 

149,818 

100  956 

376.502 

39,877 

8.959 

69,350 

35,923 

65.185 

132.9'04 

121,967 

31*566 

187,194 

95,365 

1,741 

6,715 

142,349 

59,006 

17.903 

7.046 

144.834 

88,732 

923.632 

1,938.793 

1.916.681 

120.620 

151.803 

234.534 

187,873 

80.131 

158,100 

504.841 

41.596 

19,474 

76.428 

85,771 

33,902 

174.283 

986,226 

341,621 

248.336 

1,655,036 

1,449.754 

68,687 

14,889 

49.625 

21.129 

52,448 

121.024 

12,450 

66,852 

166,639 

59  931 

44.010 

102.307 

106.088 

.5.285 

89.581 

192.667 

15,398 

32.892 

143.391 

21 

6.981 

79,758 

95,941 

45,215 

46,601 

100,413 

84.536 

Total 


£3,754,425 


£7,724,269 


£7,629,556 
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The  fact  that  Australian  secondary 
industries  have  expanded  greatly 
during  the  past  five  years,  that  Austra- 
lia's factories  are  manufacturing 
hundreds  of  articles  not  previously 
attempted,  and  that  the  Australian 
Government  has  a  capital  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  estimated  at 
£150,000,000  will  no  doubt  have  an 
important  influence  on  future  develop- 
ments and  a  definite  bearing  on  the 
Government's  trading  policy  in  the 
postwar  period. 

Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada 

The  following  section  deals  in  some 
detail  with  articles  imported  into 
Australia  during  1941-42  (the  latest 
year  for  which  detailed  figures  are 
available  for  publication)  as  compared 
with  those  in  1938-39,  with  special 
reference  to  commodities  of  interest  to 
Canada. 

CLASS  i:  FOODSTUFFS  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN 

Total  imports  under  this  head  were 
valued  at  £804,512  in  1941-42,  (£1,- 
599,827  in  1938-39),  of  which  Canada 
suppUed  to  a  value  of  £106,601  (£418,- 
017j  consisting  wholly  of  canned  fish  in 
1941-42  and  principally  of  the  same  in 
1938-39,  with  small  quantities  of  fish 
preserved  by  cold  process,  tinned 
meats,  sausage  casings  and  dried 
milk.  Imports  of  fish,  fresh  or  preserved 
by  cold  process,  declined  from  9,339,981 
pounds  valued  at  £218,194  in  1938-39  to 
3,708,753  pounds  valued  at  £123,050, 
New  Zealand  being  the  chief  supplier 
in  both  years.  Imports  of  potted  or 
concentrated  fish  dropped  from 
£97,605  to  £941.  Those  of  tinned  her- 
rings fell  from  £110,492  to  £19,845, 
but  Canada's  shipments  increased  from 
£15,717  to  £18,483.  Receipts  of  canned 
salmon  dropped  from  £571,787  to 
£150,949,  Canada's  share  being  reduced 
from  £358,301  to  £86,843.  Sardines 
practically  disappeared  from,  the 
market,  the  value  of  imports  falling 
from  £145,578  to  £422.  Sausage  casings 
showed  little  change  in  quantity 
(15,544  cwt.  in  1941-42)  but  increased 


in  value  from  £210,057  to  £345,865, 
coming  almost  exclusively  from  the 
United  States. 

CLASS  II :  FOODSTUFFS  OF  VEGETABLE 
ORIGIN 

Imports  in  this  class  were  valued 
at  £5,377,590  in  1941-42  (£3,957,780 
in  1938-39).  Canada's  share  of  this 
trade,  valued  at  £24,893  in  1938-39 
and  consisting  of  jelly  crystals 
(£10,070)  and  small  quantities  of 
biscuits,  beans,  rice  meal  and  flour, 
jams  and  jellies  and  tinned  asparagus, 
virtually  disappeared  in  1941-42. 

CLASS  IIi:  SPIRITUOUS  AND  ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS 

Imports  in  this  class  declined  by 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  1941-42  as 
campared  with  1938-39,  the  figures 
being  £345,403  and  £719,967  respect- 
ively. Whisky  was  the  principal  item, 
the  value  of  which  dropped  from 
£553,537  to  £299,780;  but  imports  from 
Canada  increased  from  £976  to  £3,541. 

CLASS  IV :  TOBACCO  AND  PREPARATIONS 
THEREOF 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were 
valued  at  £827,658  in  1941-42  (£1,863,- 
887)  in  1938-39).  The  principal  de- 
cline occurred  in  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  imports  of  which  dropped 
from  22,666,001  pounds  to  12,053,404 
pounds,  and  in  value  from  £1,750,978 
to  £745.874.  In  the  earlier  year  the 
United  States  supplied  practically  all 
the  imports,  but  in  1941-42  consider- 
able quantities  were  brought  in  from 
Rhodesia  (£137,803),  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  (£34,944),  and  Canada 
(£5,982),  the  United  States  supplying 
to  a  value  of  £559,502.  Cigarette 
imports  increased  from  £29,866  to 
£33,123.  Imports  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  n.e.i.,  declined  from  543.692 
pounds  valued  at  £52,222  in  1938-39 
to  316,018  pounds  valued  at  £33,313 
in  1941-42,  the  United  States  being  the 
chief  supplier  in  both  years. 
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CLASS  V:  LIVE  ANIMALS 

Imports  of  live  animals,  which  were 
valued  at  £182,809  in  1938-39,  dropped 
to  £32,011  in  1941-42.  Normally  im- 
ports are  for  the  purpose  of  stock 
improvement,  and  the  sharp  reduction 
is  attributable  to  lack  of  shipping- 
facilities. 

CLASS  VI :  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES  ( MAINLY 
unmanufactured)  not  FOODSTUFFS 

Total  imports  in  this  class  dropped 
sharply  from  £1,942,284  in  1938-39  to 
£764,212  in  1941-42.  The  principal 
items  were  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk, 
wool,  hair  and  fibre.  Canada's  ship- 
ments in  1938-39  consisted  of  hides 
and  skins  to  the  value  of  £73,524  but 
only  £1,449  in  1941-42. 

CLASS  VII :  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES 
AND  FIBRES 

Imports  in  this  category  increased 
fi-om  £2,596,939  in  1938-39  to  £5.208,- 
743  in  194'l-42  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  copra,  cork  and  cork  manufactures, 
various  fibres,  raw  cotton,  gums  and 
resins,  seeds,  tanning  substances  and 
wood-pulp.  Chemical  wood-pulp  im- 
ports in  1938-39  were  valued  at 
£310,610,  Sweden,  Finland,  the  United 
States  and  Estonia  being  the  principal 
suppliers.  Canada's  share  in  that 
year  was  only  £1,007.  In  1941-42. 
imports  had  increased  to  £723,243,  of 
which  the  United  States'  share  was 
£594,154  and  Canada's  £127,479.  Other 
items  in  this  category  which  Canada 
might  supply  in  the  postwar  period 
are  compressed  corkboard,  imports  of 
which  from  all  countries  totalled 
£29,436  in  1938-39  and  £11,517  in 
1941-42,  and  resins  and  .  resinous 
materials  for  use  in  the  plastic  in- 
dustry, imports  of  which  increased 
from*  £96,641  to  £231,945  and  were 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(he  United^States. 

CLASS  VIII  (a) :  apparel  ' 

Articles  in  this  category  comprise  all 
made-up  garments  of  apparel  or 
attire,  including  men's,  Avomen's  and 


children's  undergarments  and  outer- 
garments;  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  of 
all  kinds;  buttons;  feathers;  furs  and 
other  skins;  gloves;  hats,  caps  and 
bonnets;  trimmings  and  ornaments; 
and  umbrellas,  sunshades  and  parasols. 
Total  imports  in  1941-42  were  valued 
at  £1,944,046  (£1,864,848  in  1938-39). 

Most  of  the  articles  in  this  class 
are  of  a  kind  of  which  there  has  been 
steadily  increasing  production  in 
Australia  during  the  ten  years  or  more 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
1928-29  figures  show  importations 
valued  at  about  £6,000,000;  imports 
liave  since  dropped  gradually  to  present 
levels. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
the  tightening-up  of  import  controls, 
local  production  facilities  were  further 
expanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  result  was  a 
drop  in  imports  of  practically  every 
item  in  the  group  with  exception  of 
''unspecified  articles  of  apparel  or 
attire",  which  increased  from  £200,880 
(o  £658,750.  This  is  the  only  item 
which  Canada  supplied  in  1941-42, 
shipping  in  that  vear  goods  to  the 
value  of  £463,179  (£7,815  in  1938-39). 
Other  articles  supplied  by  Canada  in 
1938-39  but  not  in  1941-42  were;  silk 
dresses,  corsets,  men's  and  boys'  outer- 
garments,  women's  and  girls'  stock- 
ings, women's  and  children's  shoes, 
goloshes,  buttons,  furs  and  other  skins, 
gloves,  bathing  caps,  and  felt  hats. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  a  resump- 
tion of  imports  of  many  lines  when 
restrictions  are  lifted,  but  Australian 
manufacturers  will  almost  certainly  be 
able  to  hold  a  large  measure  of  the 
trade,  and  imports  will  likely  be 
confined  to  a  great  extent  to  special- 
ties and  articles  of  apparel  which  will 
sell  on  the  basis  of  style  or  novelty 
rather  than  on  a  price  basis. 

CLASS  VIII  (6)  :  TEXTILES 

Total  imports  of  goods  in  this  class 
were  valued  at  £20.847,161,  in  1941-42 
(£13,143,373  in  1938-39).  The  increase 
in  aggregate  value  is  largely  due  to 
higher  costs  rather  than  to  greater 
volume.   The  United  Kingdom  has  had 
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the  bulk  of  this  trade  for  many  years, 
although  Japan  was  becoming  a  serious 
competitor  in  certain  items  before  the 
war  on  a  purely  price  basis,  particularly 
in  calico  for  bag-making;  gray  cotton 
sheeting;  white  bleached  sheeting; 
printed,  dyed  or  coloured  cottons;  silk 
and  artificial  silk  piece-goods;  canvas 
and  duck;  quilts,  table  covers  and  bed- 
spreads; and  towels  and  towelling. 

The  value  of  Canada's  shipments  in 
this  class  totalled  £310,487  in  1938-39 
and  £344,138  in  1941-42  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  unbleached  gray  cotton  sheet- 
ing and  artificial  silk  piece-goods. 
Canada's  shipments  of  gray  cotton 
sheeting  in  1938-39  were  valued  at 
£134.360  out  of  a  total  import  value 
of  £444,743  and  at  £159,748  in  1941-42 
out  of  £1,392,239.  Her  share  of  the 
supplies  of  artificial  silk  piece-goods 
showed  no  change  at  approximately 
£118,000,  while  total  imports  increased 
from  £2,447,845  to  £4,041,642.  Other 
goods  from  Canada  were  blankets  and 
blanketing,  £3,822  in  1938-39  and 
£4,960  in  1941-42  out  of  total  imports 
of  £45,789  and  £126,977  respectively; 
linoleum,  plain  and  other  kinds,  £21,174 
in  1938-39  out  of  total  imports  of 
£507.497  and  none  at  all  in  1941-42 
when  the  total  value  of  imports  was 
£589,669;  canvas  and  duck,  £1,380  and 
£18,569  out  of  £530,091  and  £862,967; 
printed,  dyed  or  coloured  piece-goods. 
£37,936  and  £26,787  out  of  £2,456,172 
and  £3.325,007,  the  United  Kingdom 
being  the  chief  supplier  with  £2,083,269 
and  £2,719,445  respectivelv;  wool  felts, 
£5,039  and  £3,038  out  of"  £30,458  and 
£67,908;  and  sewing  and  embroidery 
silks  and  silk  twists,  £7,966  in  1938-39 
out  of  a  total  of  £79,502  and  none  in 
1941-42,  when  total  imports  amounted 
to  £31,023  supplied  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

CLASS  VIII    (c):   YARNS  AND  MANU- 
FACTURED FIBRES 

Total  imports  under  this  head  were 
valued  at  £5,920,688  in  1941-42  (£2,- 
747,877   in   1938-39),   and  consisted 
j     chiefly  of  bags  and  sacks;  nets  and 
I    netting    for    fishing    and  rabbiting; 
I     cordage  and  twines;  boot,  shoe  and 


corset  laces;  coir;  cotton;  flax  and 
hemp  yarns;  and  woollen  and  worsted 
yarns.  In  1938-39  Canada's  contribu- 
tion of  goods  of  this  class  consisted 
of  cotton  cordage  and  rope  to  the  value 
of  only  £1,697  out  of  total  imports 
valued  at  £137,312.  This  was  increased 
to  £20,910  in  1941-42  out  of  a  total  of 
£231,287.  In  the  later  year  Canada 
also  supplied  bags  and  sacks  to  the 
value  of  £15,147,  total  imports  being 
valued  at  £2,690,805. 

CLASS   IX :    OILS,   FATS   AND  WAXES 

Total  imports  in  this  class  in  1941- 
42  were  valued  at  £14,232,412  (£8,697,- 
751  in  1938-39),  and  consisted  princi- 
pally of  petroleum  spirit,  kerosene, 
and  lubricating  oils.  Canada's  ship- 
ments of  unrefined  fish  oils  increased  in 
value  from  £2,979  in  1938-39  to  £16,289 
in  1941-42  out  of  a  total  importation 
of  £26,938  and  £25,320,  respectively, 
otherwise  the  Dominion's  share  of  this 
trade  was  negligible. 

CLASS  X:   PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Total  imports  in  this  class  in  1941- 
42  were  valued  at  £688,895  (£580,745 
in  1938-39).  Austraha  has  a  well- 
established  paint  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  imports  in  this  category  are 
chiefly  confined  to  such  materials,  as 
bone,  ivory,  lamp  and  vegetable  blacks, 
bronzing  and  metal  powders,  dry 
colours,  and  lead  and  zinc  oxides. 
Ready-mixed  paints  represent  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  supplier 
during  both  periods,  accounting  for  well 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  trade,  chiefly 
in  dry  colours.  Canada  supplied  £5,033 
worth  of  blacks  out  of  total  importa- 
tions worth  £94,301  in  1938-39  and 
£6,593  in  1941-42  out  of  a  total  of 
£159,017.  The  Dominion  increased  her 
shipments  of  bronzing  and  metal  pow- 
ders from  a  value  of  £4,256  to  £33,792 
out  of  total  importations  of  £26,693 
and  £55,445,  respectively.  In  unspeci- 
fied dry  colours,  Canada's  share  in 
1938-39  was  £4,719  out  of  £210.585, 
and  in  1941-42  it  amounted  to  £3,532 
out  of  £215,605. 
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CLASS  XI :  STONES  AND  MINERALS  IN-  £7,212,  of  which  tihe  United  Kingdom's 

•CLUDiNG  ORES  AND  CONCENTRATES  share  was  £2,988,  India's  £2,221,  and 

,   .    ^,  .     ,      >  L  ^^  1  n-i    a r.  Cunada's  £646.  A  substantial  increase 

Imports  in  this  class^^^^^^  is  recorded  in  the  importation  of  quick- 

710  m  1941-42  (£900  904  m  1938-39),  3^1,^,^   f,^^^   £13  7/5  193g_^9 

and    consisted    chiefly    0     asbestos  £79,822  in  1941-42.  In  the  latter  year, 

asphalt,  etc,  coal,  ores,  quicksilver,  and  c,^^^^^  ^^s  the  main  supplier  with 

abrasives   and|  other   stones.    Crude  £47^979^  followed  by  the  United  States 

asbestos  imports  amounted  to  £357,946  ^^^j^  £14,168;  New  Zealand,  £11,385; 

1941-42  as  compared  with  £178,494  United  Kingdom,  £4,599.  In 
m  1938-39.    Importe  from  Rhodesia  ^g^^_^g  ^              j^^l   ^^^^  ^^-^^ 
increased  from  £5^,20/ to  £289,554  dur-  s^pphers.  Imports  of  abrasives  of  all 
ing  the  period,  while  those  from  Can-  ^^-^^^  increased  from  £178,393  in  1938- 
ada   fell   froni   £95,941    to   £36,693.  39       £368,040  in  1941-42,  the  main 
Imports  of  crude  mica  m  1941-42  were  increase  being  in  abrasive  paper  and 
valued  at  £8  086,  of  whi^^^^  ^l^^^h,  the  value  of  which  rose  from 
credited  to  India   £1,304  to  Canada  £86,075  to  £190,101,  Canada  supplying 
and  £334  to  Madagascar;  m  1938-39  ^  ^^j^^  ^f  £11,955  and  £9,796  in  the 
the  total  value  was  £1,310,  supplied  by  respective  years, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  India.  Im- 
ports of  mica  and  manufactures  thereof  ^lass  xii:  metals,  metal  manu- 
were  valued  at  £13,235  m  1941-42,  of  factures  and  machinery 
which  Canada  supphed  to  a  value  01 

£1,763;  the  United  Kingdom,  £5,259;  •  (a)  Machines  and  Machinery. — Im- 

[ndia,  £5,033;  and  foreign  countries,  ports  in  tihis  category  have  increased 

£1,180.   Total  value  in  1938-39  was  steadily  over  a  period  of  years,  as  a 

TABLE  9 

Australian  hnports  of  Machines  and  Machinery 

Total  Imports  From  Canada 

1938-39  1941-42        1938-39  1941-42 

Adding  and  computing  machinery    £   157,196    £   135,654    £     24,012    £  16,180 

Air  and  gas  compressors  and  exhausters   96,719  49,842  3,647  .... 

Cash  registers    87,922  39,188  73,814  32,902 

Cream  separators    88,752  47,620  7,425   

Covered  cable  and  wire    1,234,413  1,029,463  4,563  36,688 

Carbon  manufactures  of  all  kinds    84,716  208,432  32,485  40,001 

Motors  under  1  h.p.,  when  not  integral  parts  of 

machines    171,931  91,927  51,023  18,230 

Dynamo  electric  machines,  converters,  alternators, 
generators,  universal  current  machines  and  elec- 
tric fans                                                                672,968  493,360  12,297  6,305 

Electric  fittings   481,427  305,967.  4,963  2,338 

Electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances,  floor- 
polishers,  hair-dryers,  dish-washing  and  ironing 

machines    150,054  47,681  26,715  1,118 

Measuring  and  recording  instruments   154,836  77,949  7,667  .... 

Regulating,  starting  and  controlling  apparatus  for 

all  electrical  purposes   144,272  109,750  518  1,100 

Telephone  switchboards,  distributing  boards  and 

appliances    942,931  279,697    1,202 

Wireless  receivers  and  parts  thereof  and  acces- 
sories and  tubes    255,764  359,490  458  6,927 

Electrical  appliances,  n.e.i   156,544  242,604  1,118  774 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery    204,465  33,425  37,034  2,143 

Mangles,  clothes  wringers  and  clothes  washing- 
machines  for  household  use    75,396  6,792  46.504  10 

Metal-working  machinery    1,332,911  3,739,367  37,764  12,867 

Mining  machinery    274,773  180,675  11,269  4,909 

Motive  power  machinery  (except  electric)   2,495,286  4.255.282  102,260  142,209 

Paper-making  machinery    128,690  13,497  1,514  83 

Refrigerators  and  refrigerator  parts    286,223  28,339  46,920   

Roller  bearings  and  ball  bearings   214,112  588,894    4,546 

Knitting-machine  needles   18,599  44,738  5,150  36,699 

Typewriters,  covers  and  parts    224.157  191,303  132.904  72,967 

Weighing  machines,  scales,  balances  and  weights..  73,261  41,455  9,754   

Woodworking  machinery,  n.e.i   58.393  36.233  3  861   

Machinery  n.e.i   1,077,533  719,139  26,735  3,188 
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result  of  the  expansion  of  Australia's 
secondary  industry,  and  in  1941-42 
reached  a  total  value  of  £15,120,334  as 
compared  with  £13,753,684  in  1938-39. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act,  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1941-42  increased  until  they 
exceeded  those  from  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  first  time.  Imports  from 
the  former  source  were  valued  at 
£7,581,582,  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom  at  £6,232,859  and  from  Can- 
ada at  £454,109. 

Table  9  shows  the  main  items  of 
import  under  this  heading  in  1938-39 
and  1941-42,  with  the  total  value  for 
each  item  and  the  corresponding  value 
for  supplies  from  Canada. 

(b)  Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures 
other  than  Machinery. — Total  imports 
of  goods  in  this  class  in  1941-42 
reached  an  all-time  high,  the  value 
amounting  to  £47,877,295  (£17,520,737 
in  1938-39).  The  greater  part  of  the 
increase  was  accounted  for  by  aircraft. 


the  value  of  which  increased  by  over 
£18,000,000.  There  were  substantial 
increases  also  in  imports  of  copper 
blocks,  ingots,  and  pigs  and  scrap,  from 
£3,947  to  £2,801,064;  in  copper  wire 
from  £45,418  to  £1,902,875;  nickel 
block,  ingots,  etc.,  from  £43,290  to 
£697,600;  and  iron  and  steel  plate  and 
sheet  from  £2,425,355  to  £5,859,203. 

Table  10  shows  values  for  the  more 
important  items  imported  in  1938-39 
and  1941-42,  with  totals  and  corre- 
sponding figures  for  supplies  from 
Canada. 

CLASS  XIII  (a):  rubber  and  rubber 

MANUFACTURES 

The  value  of  imports  in  this  class 
totalled  £2,641,164  in  1941-42  (£1,545,- 
366  in  1938-39),  of  which  crude  rubber 
accounted  for  £2,062,174  and  £1,125,- 
251  in  the  respective  years.  Imports  of 
apparel  elastics  rose  from  £152,580  to 
£209,861,  of  which  the  United  King- 


TABLE  10 

Australian  Imports  of  Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures 


Total  Imports  From  Canada 

1938-39       1941-42        1938-39  1941-42 


Britannia  metal,  bronze.  German   silver  gilding 

metal,  nickel  silver  and  other  non-ferrous  alloys 

£  87,982 

£  157,719 

£  4,730 

£  7,400 

181,18'0' 

450,885 

15,133 

278,964 

14,996 

2,360 

903 

2 

49,178 

22,375 

3,692 

1,931 

Copper  angles,  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  pipes  and  tubes, 

154,843 

4,837,167 

13,411 

89,281 

285,216 

632,528 

832 

120,885 

83,903 

213,399 

19,567 

8,952 

2,425,355 

5,859,203 

1,710 

18,440 

156,452 

99.448 

58,951 

18,845 

9,072 

401 

4,001 

Lamps,  lamp  ware  and  lanterns,  unspecified   

133,107 

140.389 

8.224 

1,478 

30,405 

7,298 

4,370 

190 

Nickel  blocks,  cubes,  ingots,  pigs,  etc  

43,290 

697,600 

4,434 

612,230 

Cutlery,  spoons  and  forks  and  knife-sharpeners.  .  . 

381,771 

482,170 

3,100 

8,479 

25,493 

19.086 

2,370 

44,294 

37,690 

20,703 

14,769 

117,859 

83,771 

60,776 

16.879 

3,462 

5,724 

5 

323 

36,245 

49,568 

18,485 

9.936 

32,549 

80,229 

52 

750 

617.986 

670,733 

44,813 

20,752 

617,840 

18,748,934 

357,408 

2.808.628 

1,804 

37J84 

12,518 

17.079 

1,932 

8,942 

87.230 

51,386 

18,616 

21.991 

6,473,590 

4,748,455 

1,896,788 

3.182.808 

287,601 

414,943 

44.580 

115.774 

77.170 

19,437 

24,341 

12,000 

10,055 

7,701 

7,431 

494,042 

740.978 

86*622 

341,678 

5,899 

26,927 

172 

1.303 

4,206 

27,862 

27,719 

804,686 

845,033 

14,579 

22,363 
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dom  supplied  £52,378  and  £184,087, 
respectively.  Canada's  share,  which 
was  £22,740  in  1938-39,  dropped  to 
£5,283  in  1941-42.  A  substantial  in- 
crease was  recorded  for  pneumatic  tires 
and  tubes,  from  £28,094  to  £144,981, 
while  Canada's  share  rose  from  £1,079 
to  £128,561.  Imports  of  most  other 
articles  in  this  class  declined;  floor 
coverings  fell  from  £16,235  to  £1,225, 
rubber  gloves  from  £3,456  to  £1,451, 
rubber  medical  sundries  from  £17,753 
to  £5,604,  and  other  articles  not  speci- 
fied from  £83,293  to  £55,067.  In 
1938-39,  besides  apparel,  elastic  and 
pneumatic  tires,  Canada  supplied  rub- 
ber thread  (£2,945),  floor  coverings 
(£4,969),  rubber  gloves  (£1,899),  hose 
(£866),  and  other  articles  not  specified 
(£5,537),  but  none,  of  these  items  in 
1941-42. 

CLASS  XIII    (6)  :   LEATHER    AND  MANU- 
FACTURES  OF  LEATHER  AND 
SUBSTITUTES  THEREFOR 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were 
valued  at  £132,322  in  1941-42  (£144,- 
232  in  1938-39).  Austraha  is  an 
important  producer  of  leathers  and 
leather  manufactures  and  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  a  variety  of 
such  products.  The  value  of  exports 
in  1938-39  exceeded  imports  by  over 
£500,000,  and  by  over  £1,000,000  in 
1941-42.  Canada's  share  of  the  imports 
was  limited  to  rubber  belting  to  the 
value  of  £5,401  in  1938-39,  but  none 
was  supplied  in  1941-42. 

CLASS  XIV :  WOOD  AND  WICKER,  RAW  AND 
MANUFACTURED 

Imports  in  this  class  dropped 
sharply  in  1941-42  from  the  value 
recorded  for  1938-39,  values  being 
£735,669  and  £2,079,981,  respectively. 
Declines  were  fairly  general  through- 
out the  group,  but  the  main  reduction 
was  in  timber  for  making  boxes  and 
in  Douglas  fir  logs  and  other  timbers.- 

As  in  previous  years,  Canada  was 
the  leading  supplier  in  1941-42  of 
dressed  and  undressed  timber  for  the 
manufacture  of  boxes,  although  quan- 
tities were  greatly  reduced.  Total  im- 


ports fell  in  value  from  £408,156  in 
1938-39  to  £74,609  in  1941-42,  of  which 
Canada  supphed  £358,484  and  £61,764 
in  the  respective  years.  Imports  of 
Douglas  fir  logs  from  Canada  dropped 
from  £443,463  to  £5,768.  Those  of  un- 
dressed timber  declined  from  £661,211 
to  £381,053,  Canada  and  New  Zealand 
being  the  chief  suppliers  in  both  years. 
Imports  of  veneers  were  valued  at 
£24,864  in  1941-42,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  to  a  value  of  £10,965; 
the  United  Kingdom,  £7,590;  and 
Canada  £6,309.  In  1938-39  the  total 
value  was  £30,111,  suppliers  being  the 
United  States  (£11,320);  France 
(£11,218),  Canada  (£3,326),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (£2,174).  Imports  of 
miscellaneous  articles  made  of  wood 
dropped  from  £155.,325  in  1938-39  to 
£70,751  in  1941-42.  Canada  was  the 
chief  supplier  during  the  later  year 
with  £54,160,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £11,305  and  the  United 
States  with  £4,021.  During  the  earlier 
year,  apart  from  £10,579  supplied  by 
the  United  States,  £32,433  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  £2,051  by  Can- 
ada, imports  came  from  continental 
Europe.  Imports  of  tool  handles 
dropped  from  £21,478  to  £2,254. 

CLASS   XV :    EARTHENWARE,  CEMENTS, 
CHINA,  GLASS  AND  STONEWARE 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were 
valued  at  £1,913,493  in  1941-42  (£1,- 
861,974  in  1938-39).  Canada  was  not 
an  important  supplier  of  articles  in 
this  category,  her  share  being  confined 
to  a  few  items  such  as  electrical  earth- 
enware, including  insulators  (£28,029 
in  1938-39);  bottles;  flasks;  jars;  fire- 
bricks; fire-clay  manufactures;  watch, 
locket  and  brooch  glasses;  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  of  which  moderate  quantities 
were  supplied  in  1938-39,  but  none  in 
1941-42  except  watch,  locket  and 
brooch  glasses  to  the  value  of  £4,478. 

CLASS  XVI  (a) :  paper 

Total  imports  of  goods  in  this  class 
were  valued  at  £.394,062  in  1941-42 
(£4,276,947  in  1938-39).  This  heavy 
reduction  was  due  largely  to  the  restric- 
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tions  imposed  by  exporting  countries 
on  exports,  particularly  of  newsprint 
paper,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  item, 
and  also  to  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  newsprint,  wrapping,  writing 
and  fine  papers  and  paperboard.  Can- 
ada was  the  most  important  single 
supplier  in  both  years,  with  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  in  1938-39  and  nearly 
38  per  cent  in  1941-42.  Imports  of 
newsprint  paper  in  rolls  dropped  from 
172,157  tons  to  54,640  tons,  and  in 
sheets  from  5,850  tons  to  5,170  tons. 

Imports  of  blotting  paper  declined 
from  £33,218  in  1938-39  to  £12,511  in 
1941-42.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
chief   supplier.   Canada's   share  was 
£1,744  and  £700  in  the  respective  years. 
Imports  of  paperboard   of   all  kinds 
dropped  from  £245,240  to  £138,487. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief 
suppher  in  1941-42,  with  £71,561,  fol- 
lowed by  New  Zealand  with  £33.901, 
the  United  States  with  £25,689,  and 
Canada  with  £5,807.    In  1938-39  the 
chief  supplying  countries  were:  United 
Kingdom,  £75,412;  the  United  States, 
£29,464;    and   Canada,   £14,438,  the 
remainder    coming    from  continental 
Europe.    Imports   of  fruit-wrapping 
paper  fell  from  £56,305   to  £13,413. 
Canada's  share  in  1941-42  was  £10,627 
and  £25,667  in  1938-39,  the  remainder 
in  that  year  coming  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany  and  Sweden.  Gummed 
paper  imports  were  valued  at  £44,332 
in  1941-42  and  £37,216  in  1938-39.  The 
Cnited  Kingdom  was  the  only  supplier 
in  the  former  year.    Imports  of  print- 
ing paper  were  valued  at  £1,077,006  in 
1941-42  as  compared  with  £2,710,334 
in  1938-39.   Canada  was  the  largest 
suppHer  in  both  years,  with  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  in  1941-42  and 
over  60  per  cent  in  1938-39.  The  re- 
mainder was  supplied  in  1941-42  by 
Newfoundland  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  1938-39  largely  by  the 
United  Kingdom,   smaller  quantities 
coming  from  continental  Europe.  Other 
imports  in  1941-42    included  carbon 
paper,  £17,044  (United  Kingdom,  £16,- 
869);  stencil  paper,  £31,740  (United 
Kingdom,  £29,071;  Canada,  (£2,664); 
surface-coated  paper,  £62,503  (United 


Kingdom,  £60,562) ;  tissue  and  tissue 
cap  paper,  £69,141  (United  Kingdom, 
£37,405;  Canada,  £15,224;  United 
States,  £16,082);  toilet  issue,  £11,074 
(Canada,  £10,289)  ;  true  vegetable 
parchment,  £129,695  (United  Kingdom, 
£129,023)  ;  waste  paper,  £31,263  (Can- 
ada, £25,227)  ;  transparent  cellulose 
wrapping-paper,  £153,910,  all  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  greaseproof  wrap- 
ping-paper, £50,810  (United  Kingdom, 
£33,219;  United  States,  £16,714)  ;  writ- 
ing and  typewriting  paper,  £263,079 
(United  Kingdom,  £152,256;  Canada, 
£56,796;  United  States,  £52,882);  and 
paper  n.e.i.,  £64,808  (United  Kingdom, 
£47,975;  United  States,  £15,004). 

CLASS  XVI    (h):   STATIONERY  AND  PAPER 
MANUFACTURES 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were 
valued  at  £1,410,131  in  1941-42  (£1,- 
908,629  in  1938-39).  The  chief  item 
consisted  of  books  and  periodicals, 
which  accounted  for  £779,732  and 
£1,073,753  respectively  of  the  totals, 
the  United  Kingdom  being  the  chief 
suppher.  Canada's  share  was  small, 
amounting  to  only  £1,243  in  1938-39 
and  £1,481  in  1941-42. 

Other  items  of  interest  to  Canada 
were  playing  cards,  imports  of  which 
dropped  from  £7,131  to  £1,588  and 
came  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom 
(in  1938-39  Canada  supplied  £848  but 
nil  in  1941-42),  and  paper  manu- 
factures n.e.i.  which  increased'  from 
£85,514  to  £104,158,  the  United  King- 
dom being  the  principal  shipper  in 
both  years,  while  Canada  increased  her 
shipments  from  £1,854  to  £3,789.  Im- 
ports of  paperhangings  and  wallpapers 
dechned  from  £74,441  to  £66,999;  Can- 
ada's share  in  1938-39  was  £18,260,  but 
nil  in  1941-42.  Imports  of  fountain- 
pens  and  pencils  increased  from  £90,793 
to  £103,596,  the  United  Kingdom  being 
the  only  supplier  in  1941-42,  in  1938-39 
Canada's  share  was  £5,763. 

CLASS   XVII :    JEWELLERY,  TIMEPIECES 
AND  FANCY  GOODS 

The  value  of  total  imports  in  this 
class    dropped    from    £1,431,605  in 
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1938-39  to  £756,926  in  1941-42,  largely 
as  the  result  of  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  non-essential 
articles.  Canada's  share  of  the  total 
trade  in  1938-39  amounted  to  £79,009, 
of  which  £59,931  was  accounted  for 
by  clocks  and  watches,  in  1941-42  the 
Dominion's  share  was  only  £35,468,  of 
which  clocks  and  watches  accounted 
for  £33,826.  With  the  exception  of 
timepieces  and  precious  stones,  prac- 
tically the  entire  trade  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1941-42,  whereas 
in  1938-39  a  high  percentage  went  to 
foreign  countries. 

CLASS  XVIII :  OPTICAL,  SURGICAL  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were 
valued  at  £1,898,957  in  1941-42  (£1,- 
600,583  in  1938-39).  The  largest  in- 
crease was  in  imports  of  surgical  and 
dental  instruments  and  appliances, 
which  totalled  £717,835  in  1941-42  as 
compared  with  £329,304  in  1938-39. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  chief  supplier 
with  £412,368  in  the  later  year  as 
compared  with  £219,839  in  1938-39, 
followed  by  the  United  States  with 
£283,834  (£96,414),  while  Canada 
supplied  only  £111  in  the  earlier  year. 
However,  in  cinematograph  films, 
Canada  participated  to  the  extent  of 
£102,381  in  1938-39  and  £163,837  in 
1941-42.  Total  imports  of  cinemato- 
graph films  were  £565,455  in  1938-39 
and  £531,753  in  the  later  year.  The 
United  Kingdom's  share  was  £56,940 
(£43,343) ,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
£345,635  (£317,946).  Canada  was  the 
largest  supplier  of  unspecified  spectacles 
and  frames  and  magnifying  and  read- 
ing glasses,  with  £17,068  in  1938-39 
and  £25,776  in  1941-42.  Total  imports 
were  £66,054  (£85,636),  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
£12,203  (£25,066)  and  the  United 
States  with  £3,779  (£31,915).  Imports 
of  cameras  and  accessories  fell  from 
£170,293  in  1938-39  to  £77,331  in  1941- 
42,  the  United  States  being  the  largest 
supplier  in  1938-39  with  £43,891, 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with 
£28,688  and  Canada  with  £24,303.  In 
the  later  year  the  United  Kingdom  was 


the  largest  supplier  with  £64,514, 
followed  by  the  United  States  with 
£9,673  and  Canada  with  £2,714. 

CLASS  XIX :  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS  AND 
FERTILIZERS 

Imports  in  this  class  increased  from 
£5,598,553  in  1938-39  to  £6,040,134  in 
1941-42,  and  were  comprised  chiefly 
of  fertilizers,  proprietary  medicines, 
synthetic  dyes,  cyanides  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  and  unspecified  chemicals 
and  argol.  Of  chief  interest  to  Canada 
were  imports  of  cyanides  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  calcium,  acetic  acid  an- 
hydride, proprietary  medicines,  phos- 
phorus, unspecified  drugs  and  medicinal 
preparations,  activated  carbon,  pow- 
dered magnesium,  and  iodides. 

In  1938-39  Canada  supplied  £89,581 
worth  of  cyanides  of  potassium  and 
podium  out  of  total  imports  of  £245,- 
345,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the 
chief  supplier  with  £132,415.  However, 
in  1941-42  Canada  was  the^  chief 
supplier  with  £121,552  out  of  total  im- 
ports of  £158,573,  the  United  King- 
dom supplying  to  the  value  of  onlv 
£35,576. 

Imports  of  calcium  in  1938-39 
amounted  to  £48,490,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  to  a  value  of  £17,130;  the 
United  Kingdom,  £14,650,  and  the 
United  States,  £6,196.  Imports  in- 
creased in  1941-42  to  £94,962,  the 
United  Kingdom  being  the  chief 
supplier  with  £44,859,  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  £33,767,  and  Can- 
ada with  £14,896. 

Canada  supplied  £58,317  worth  of 
phosphorus  in  1941-42  out  of  total 
imports  of  £65,538,  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  £6,550.  In  the 
earlier  year  Canada  did  not  share  in 
this  trade,  when  total  imports  were 
worth  £6,298  and  were  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  acetic  acid  anhydride  in 
1938-39  totalled  £7,277,  of  which 
Canada's  share  was  £7,272;  in  1941-42 
Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of  £20,735 
cut  of  a  total  of  £20,848. 

The  value  of  imports  of  powdered 
magnesium  increased  from  £402  in 
1938-39  to  £47,906  in  1941-42,  being 
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supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(£32,883)  and  Canada  (£15,023).  Can- 
ada was  credited  with  £9,579  worth  of 
mercmy  salts  in  1941-42  but  with  none 
in  the  earlier  year.  In  1941-42  Canada 
also  supplied  £12,970  worth  of  activated 
carbon  but  none  in  1938-39. 

Imports  of  iodides  in  1938-39  were 
valued  at  £14,314,  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (£8,855)  and  Canada 
(£5,017).  Imports  increased  in  1941- 
42  to  £25,430,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  accounted  for  £15,872  and 
Canada  for  £9,006. 

Canada  supplied  £1,769  worth  of 
coal  tar  in  1938-39  and  none  in  the 
later  year. 

Imports  of  unspecified  drugs  and 
medicinal  preparations  in  1938-39  were 
valued  at  £163,832,  the  chief  supphers 
being  the  United  Kingdom  (£86,260), 
the  United  States  (£20,993),  Germany 
(£21,411),  and  Canada  (£10,964).  Im- 
ports in  1941-42  increased  to  £210,850, 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(£137,257),  the  United  States  (£48,- 
761),  and  Canada  (£10,876). 

Canada  also  contributed  £14,144 
worth  of  proprietaiy  medicines  in  1938- 
39  out  of  total  imports  valued  at  £345,- 
033,  the  United  Kingdom  being  the 
chief  supplier.  In  the  later  year  Can- 
ada's share  was  only  £5,817,  while  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  £262,035 
out  of  total  imports  of  £306,575. 

CLASS  XX :  MISCELLANEOUS 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were 
valued  at  £6,791,868  in  1938-39  as  com- 
pared with  £10,140,066  in  1941-42,  and 
chiefly  comprised  arms,  ammunition 
and  explosives,  unspecified  outside 
packages,  passengers'  personal  and 
household  effects,  unspecified  articles, 
and  goods  imported  by  parcel  post. 

Canada  was  the  chief  supplier  of 
wall  and  ceiling  parts  in  1938-39,  being 
credited  with  £20,179  out  of  total 
imports  valued  at  £62,223,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  (£15,302)  and  the 
United  States  (£8,919).  In  1941-42  the 
total  value  of  imports  fell  to  £235. 

In  1938-39  imports  of  leather  hand 
bags  totalled  £34,073,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom's  share  was  £11,490, 


that  of  the  United  States  £7,917  and 
Canada's  £4,484.  Total  imports  in 
1941-42  were  valued  at  £5,894,  sup- 
plied by  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1938-39  Canada  supplied  £9,782  worth 
of  household  vacuum  cleaners,  £1,048 
of  piano  actions,  and  £9,722  of  brooms, 
whisks,  mops,  etc.,  but  none  in  the 
later  year.  Other  items  from  Canada 
in  1941-42,  none  of  which  was  sup- 
phed  in  1938-39,  were  detonators 
(£2,208),  unspecified  explosives  (£10,- 
963),  "other  _  ammunition"  (£13,857), 
and  fire-brigade  and  life-saving 
apphances  (£3,636). 

The  value  of  imports  of  guns  and 
rifles  bearing  approved  test  mark  in 
1938-39  totalled  £42,066,  supplied  by 
the  United  States  (£20,775) ,  the  United 
Kingdom  (£3,587),  and  Canada  (£1,- 
714).  In  1941-42  imports  decreased  to 
£6,016,  from  the  United  States  (£3,041) , 
Canada  (£1,814)  and  the  United  King- 
dom (£1,147).  Imports  of  unspecified 
rifles  and  revolvers  totalled  £31,320  in 
1938-39,  supplied  by  the  United  States 
(£12,345),  the  United  Kingdom  (£4.- 
641),  and  Canada  (£5,010),  while 
imports  in  the  later  year  totalled  only 
£2,576,  supplied  mainly  by  the  United 
States. 

Total  imports  of  "unspecified  arti- 
cles" in  1941-42  were  valued  at 
£180,892,  of  which  Canada  was  credited 
with  £15,268;  in  1938-39  Canada's 
share  was  only  £2,834  out  of  a  total 
of  £245,781. 

Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of  £25,- 
132  out  of  total  imports  worth  £567,- 
575  in  1938-39  of  goods  imported  by 
parcel  post,  the  duty  on  which  did  not 
exceed  £5  per  consignment.  In  the  later 
year  Canada's  share  was  £19,496  out 
of  total  imports  of  £630,981. 

Total  imports  of  "other  arms"  in- 
creased from  £330,855  in  1938-39  to 
£2,130,742  in  1941-42,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  accounted  for  £1,- 
055,871,  the  United  States  for  £1,050,- 
920  and  Canada  for  £6,705. 

CLASS  XXI :    GOLD  AND  SILVER  AND 
BRONZE  SPECIE 

Total  imports  in  1938-39  were  valued 
at  £2,843,202  as  compared  with  £2,- 
649,103  in  1941-42. 
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HAY  CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  EASTERN  UNITED 

STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


Reports  reaching  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  Septem- 
ber 1  indicated  that  the  production  of 
hay  this  year  will  be  about  104  miUion 
tons.  This  is  only  one  million  tons  less 
than  the  1942  all-time  record  crop  and 
six  miUion  tons  greater  than  in  1944. 
Very  good  crops  have  been  harvested 
all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
New  England  and  other  Eastern 
States,  and  some  dealers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  final  tonnage  will  be 
even  larger  than  the  government 
estimate. 

The  carryover  last  spring  was  such 
as  to  make  a  total  supply  of  116^ 
million  tons,  which  equals  the  previous 
record  supply  and  is  high  in  relation 
to  the  live  stock  to  be  fed. 

YIELDS 

Production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  expected 
to  exceed  33  milUon  tons  this  year  as 
compared  with  less  than  32  million  in 
1944.  Indicated  yields  of  alfalfa  per 
acre  are  near  or  above  average  in  all 
states.  Yields  of  clover-timothy  hay 
are  also  generally  above  average  and 
the  estimated  production  of  almost  31 
milhon  tons  is  some  two  million  more 
than  last  year.  All  other  tame  hay 
brings  the  total  this  year  to  over  90 
million  tons  as  against  84  million  a 
year  ago.  Wild  hay  will  account  for 
about  14  million  tons  which  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Generally  speaking,  yields  per  acre 
are  so  high  that  some  farmers  may 
limit  their  cuttings  to  what  they  can 
handle  to  advantage.  The  average 
yield  of  1-42  tons  per  acre  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  1-45  tons  har- 
vested in  1942. 

PASTURES 

Farm  pastures  on  September  1  were 
markedly  better  than  a  year  ago  and 
continued  to  furnish  live  stock  an  un- 


usual abundance  of  green  feed.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  pasture  condition 
averaged  84  per  cent  of  normal,  some- 
what lower  than  the  unusually  good 
condition  on  September  1,  1942,  but 
otherwise  the  highest  for  that  date  in 
18  years. 

In  the  North  xA.tlantic  States,  pas- 
tures at  September  1  were  much  better 
than  a  year  ago.  In  the  New  England 
States  dry  weather  in  August  caused 
moderate  declines  in  pasture  condition, 
although  it  was  still  well  above  aver- 
age. 

CONDITION   OF   HAY  CROP 

Despite  cool,  rainy  weather,  which 
interfered  with  harvesting  and  curing, 
an  unusually  good  growing  season  in 
most  states  was  responsible  for  the 
very  large  hay  crop  this  year.  Most 
producers  found  themselves  faced, 
however,  with  difficulties  in  harvesting 
the  relatively  heavy  yields  in  good 
condition.  Consequently,  while  the 
supply  is  adequate,  some  of  it  is  of 
rather  poor  quality. 

In  the  East  and  in  New  York  State 
much  hay  was  cut  late  or  rain- 
damaged,  with  the  result  that  large 
quantities  had  to  be  sacrificed  at  low 
prices.  It  is  reported  that  many  early 
buyers  preferred  old  hay  to  new  on 
account  of  the  hot,  mouldy  condition, 
resulting  from  baling  before  drying 
and  from  shipment  in  box  cars. 

DEMAND 

During  the  past  few  months  the 
demand  for  hay  has  been  lighter  than 
usual,  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
large  crop  and  excellent  pasture  condi- 
tions. Many  dealers  have  been  in- 
active, but  a  fairly  good  demand  is 
anticipated  later  in  the  season  for  good 
quality  hay,  especially  for  dairy  cattle. 
Although  many  farmers  have  hay  on 
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hand  and  local  offers  are  abundant, 
there  have  been  small  receipts  of  high- 
grade  hay,  for  which  there  is  a  steady 
demand. 

PRICES 

The  average  price  received  by 
American  farmers  for  all  types  of  hay, 
as  computed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  $15.90  on  June  15  as 
compared  with  $15  on  the  same  d'ate 
in  1944  and  $12.20  in  1943. 

Wholesale  prices  quoted  by  dealers 
vary  considerably,  depending  on  the 
locahty,  type  and  quality  of  hay. 
According  to  reports  received,  good 
quality  No.  1  timothy  ranges  from  $30 
to  $34;  No.  2,  from  $29  to  $32;  and 


No.  3,  from  $25  to  $28.  No.  2  clover 
mixed  is  $28  to  $30;  alfalfa,  $30  to 
$34;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  $19  to  $21. 

PROSPECT  FOR  CANADIAN  HAY 

Although  local  production  is  large, 
there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  top 
quality  imported  hay.  Canadian  ship- 
pers should  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  duty  make  it 
essential  that  only  the  best  grade  of 
hay  should  be  offered  to  United  States 
buyers.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Canadian  shipments  are  coming  along 
in  good  shape  and  f.o.b.  prices  of  $16 
to  $17  for  good  quality  hay  should  be 
anticipated. 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY 
CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Many  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rend- 
ered by  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners. The  following  is  therefore 
issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
activities  of  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners of  greater  benefit  to  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  avail- 
able to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence 
with  the  Department  or  any  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective 
demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition 
(with  specimens,  catalogues,  and 
prices) . 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers, 
though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  ex- 
pres.sed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  advise  exporters  as  to  the  standing 
of  such  firms. 


(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  par- 
ticular demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods.  By  means 
of  an  efficient  system  for  collect- 
ing such  inquiries,  the  names  can 
be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS^  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Cana- 
dian exporters  the  names  of  responsible- 
parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents 
or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(5)  Give  every  possible  assistance 
to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations who  may  be  in  a  position  to 
buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information, 
when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  ex- 
porters or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  made. 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist 
in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which 
to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take, 
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i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues, 
price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade 
literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will 
always  be  glad  to  receive  visitorsi  from 
Canada  and  introduce  them  to  pos- 
sible buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  inter- 
preters, andi  shipping  and  banking  rep- 
resentatives. 

(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Com- 
missioners can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may 
arise  between  the  Canadian  exporters 
and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any 
time  provide  such  information  as  may 
be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  cus- 
toms, port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to  enable 
Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for 


delivery  overseas.  They  will  be  glad 
also  to  provide  information  respecting 
cost  of  travel,  regulations  applicable 
to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and 
marking  of  goods,  shipping  accommo- 
dation, storage  arrangements,  and  any 
other  foreign  government  regulations 
or  conditions  which  have  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with 
regard  to: 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be 
given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who 
will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recov- 
ery of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  con- 
tracted for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or 
patent  rights  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

COMMONWEALTH  DEPARTMENT  OF 
WORKS  AND  HOUSING 

A  Commonwealth  Department  of 
Works  and  Housing  has  been  formed 
to  consolidate  many  of  the  functions 
previously  dispersed  through  a  wide 
group  of  separated  departments.  Servi- 
ces which  have  been  transferred  in- 
clude:— 

1.  The  administration  of  the  Com- 
monwealth-States housing  agreement, 
previously  under  the  Department  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  and 
functions  of  the  war  housing  division 
of  this  Department. 

2.  The  issue  of  building  permits  at 
present  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Post  War  Reconstruction. 

3.  The  administration  of  National 
Security  (Commonwealth  War  Housing 
Trust)  Regulations,  pending  the  com- 
pletion and  liquidation  of  the  Trust's 


projects.  This  is  at  present  under 
the  Department  of  Labour  and  Na- 
tional Service. 

4.  The  administration  of  National 
Security  (Landlord  and  Tenant) 
Regulations,  at  present  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Prices  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

5.  Responsibility  for  the  Building 
Industry  Committee  and  its  State 
subsidiaries,  which  are  at  present 
nttached  to  the  Department  of  Post 
War  Reconstruction.  The  Committees 
will  continue  to  co-ordinate  actions  re- 
quired to  revive  and  expand  the  build- 
ing industry. 

6.  The  functions  of  the  War  Service 
Homes  Commission. 

Responsibility  for  housing  in  the 
Commonwealth  territories  will  remain 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
with  that  Department  continuing  to  use 
the  Department  of  Works  as  its 
constructing  agent.    The  Department 
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of  the  Interior  will  occupy  the  same 
relationship  to  the  new  housing  author- 
ity in  respect  of  housing  in  the  terri- 
tories as  do  the  State  Housing  Com- 
missions in  respect  of  housing  in  the 
states. 

POSTWAR  WORKS  PROGRAM 

A  works  program  for  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  involving  the  expend- 
iture of  £192,889,000,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Works  Council. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  spend- 
ing lof  £31,214,000  by  New  South 
Wales  and  £16,119,000  by  Queensland. 

These  ''A"  priority  projects  include 
housing,  engineering  and  other  works 
necessary  to  implement  the  Common- 
wealth and  state  housing  programs, 
forestry  works,  building  of  hospitals 
and  schools,  deferred  maintenance  on 
hospitals  and  schools,  etc. 

The  works  are  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Commonwealth,  the  states  and 
other  constructing  authorities  to  make 
provision  for  the  employment  of  dis- 
charged servicemen  and  others.  Tech- 
nical staff  are  to  be  released  from  the 
Services  to  assist  in  the  planning  of 
the  works,  which  will  be  initiated  as 
soon  as  manpower  is  available. 

Works  such  as  sewerage,  water  servi- 
ces, drainage,  roads,  etc.,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  housing  program,  are 
to  .be  commissioned  immediately,  but 
will  rank  in  priority  after  the  govern- 
mental and  private  housing  program, 
which  will  have  absolutely  first  claim 
on  manpow'er  and  material.  The  Com- 
monwealth, state  and  private  building 
programs  are  co-ordinated,  but  are 
considered  as  separate  from  and  prior 
to  the  works  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Works  Council. 

The  principal  undertakings  in  New 
South  Wales  covered  by  the  program 
are  tlie  extension  of  the  Sydney  water 
supply,  at  a  cost  of  £6,240,000;  the 
building  of  a  modern  airport  for 
Sydney  (£5,000.000);  completion  of 
city  railway  (£1,756,000);  electrifica- 
tion and  construction  of  additional 
railway  lines  (£10,029,000) ;  water  con- 
servation and  irrigation  (£9,685,000); 


construction  of  1,000  new  buses 
(£1,254,000). 

BUILDING  COSTS 

Building  costs  have  increased  by  38 
per  cent  since  September,  1939,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  by  the  Department  of 
War  Organization  of  Industry. 

The  analysis,  which  aimed  at 
ascertaining  reasonable  prices  to  build- 
ers and  purchasers,  increases  in  costs 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  labour 
and  material  charges  which  can  be 
expected  to  decline  with  improved 
conditions,  covered  three  types  of 
houses;  viz.,  brick,  timber  and  asbestos 
cement,  each  having  an  over-all  area 
of  1,100  square  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  brick  house  increased 
from  £913  ($3,286)  in  September,  1939, 
to  £1,267  ($4,561)  in  1945.  The  main 
items  in  the  total  increase  were  mat- 
erials (£159)  and  labour  (£106).  Wage 
increases  amounted  to  16-4  per  cent 
of  the  higher  costs,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  increase  in  labour  costs  was 
caused  by  decreased  output. 

The  cost  of  the  timber  house  in 
March  of  this  year  was  £1,075  ($3,870) 
as  compared  with  £792  ($2,851)  in 
September,  1939.  Major  increases  were 
£117  for  materials  and  £71  for  labour. 

The  asbestos  cement  house,  which 
cost  £766  ($2,757)  in  September,  1939, 
as  compared  with  £1,038  ($3,736)  in 
March,  1945,  showed  the  largest  in- 
creases in  materials  (£111)  and  labour 
(£71). 

Common  to  all  types  of  housing  were 
significant  increases  in  the  costs  of 
plumbing  and  electric  fittings,  and  for 
wages  of  supervision. 

Chile 

PROJECTED  BUDGET  FOR  1946 

The  projected  budget  for  1946,  as 
announced  in  the  Chilean  press  on 
August  31,  amounts  to  5,191,708,070 
Chilean  pesos.  Revenue  is  estimated 
at  4,882,320,611  pesos  and  expenditure 
at  5,191,708,070  pesos,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  309,387,459  pesos. 
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New  Zealand 

MEAT 

The  Dominion's  improved  output  of 
meat  for  export  is  being  maintained, 
according  to  the  latest  returns  of  kill- 
ings at  export  freezing  works.  The 
figures,  which  are  for  the  season  up  to 
June  2,  1945,  show  marked  increases 
in  beef  killings.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  season's  production  of  lambs  has 
now  reached  170,000  carcases  in  excess 
of  the  total  on  the  same  date  of  the 
previous  season.  Increases  in  wethers 
amount  to  150,000  carcases,  ewes  to 
75,000  carcases,  and  beef  to  380,000 
quarters. 

Peru 

IMPORTS   IN    THIRD   QUARTER,  1944 

Imports  into  Peru  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1944,  according  to  statistics 
recently  released,  were  valued  at  157,- 
453,000  soles  as  compared  with  121,- 
195,000  soles  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1943.  Exports  totalled  140,340,000 
soles  and  121,986,000  soles,  respec- 
tively. 

Leading  import  items  (values  in 
thousand  soles)  were:  foodstuffs  and 
groceries,  55,982  (13,753  in  1943); 
marine  equipment,  tools  and  vehicles, 
23,877  (20,085)  ;  metals  and  jewels, 
14,100  (12,469);  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  products,  10,734  (15,988); 
barks,  colours,  non-edible  oils,  10,572 
(8,584)  ;  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  5,791 
(4,634) ;  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  4,197 
(11,057) ;  electrical  apparatus,  3,015 
(3,021).  The  United  States,  Argentina 
and  Ecuador  were  the  three  leading 
suppliers.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  2,011  thousand  soles  as 
against  1,340  thousand  soles  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1943. 

South  Africa 

OUTPUT  OF  CANNED  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 
AND  FISFI 

Figures  of  production  for  the  canning 
year  ended  October  31,  1944,  as  given 
by  its  president  at  the  recent  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  South  African 


Food  Canners'  Council,  with  pre-war 
figures  within  parentheses,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Jam,  147-3  miUion  pounds  (24 
million  pounds);  fruit,  35-3  (23-5); 
vegetables,  30-8  (3-0);  crawfish,  4-2 
(4-2)  ;  fish,  8-7  (0-4)  ;  citrus  pulp,  10 
(nil)  ;  deciduous  pulp,  1-0  (nil)  ;  total, 
237-3  miUion  pounds  (55-1  million 
pounds) . 

The  president  reported  that  the  in- 
dustry used  the  following  quantities  of 
raw  materials  during  1943-44:  fresh 
fruit,  72,000  tons;  fresh  vegetables, 
14,000;  fresh  fish  and  shellfish,  9,000; 
sugar,  60,444;  tinplate,  30,000  tons. 

Any  expansion  of  the  South  African 
jam  manufacturing  and  fruit  canning 
industry,  the  president  is  reported  to 
have  stated,  must  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  export  trade.  In  this 
connection,  he  said,  transportation 
costs  to  overseas  markets  are  vitally 
important  and  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  the  Union  Government  to  afford 
the  industry  every  assistance  in  ob- 
taining the  cheapest  possible  freight 
rates. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LOCKS 

Mortice  locks  are  now  being  pro- 
duced in  fair  quantity  by  a  Johannes- 
burg firm,  which  designed  and  made 
its  own  dies,  slitting  machines,  rivet- 
making  and  drilling  machines,  and 
circular  steel  cutting  machines.  The 
firm  has  eight  power  presses  for  stamp- 
ing out  required  parts  and  is  reported 
to  be  making  another  24  presses  to 
cope  with  demands.  The  locks  are 
made  in  chrome  and  dull  bronze  finish, 
and  are  of  two-lever  type  with  several 
handle  designs.  Output  is  reported  at 
nearly  12,000  locks  a  month. 

MANUFACTURE   OF   AIRCRAFT  SEATS 

Approximately  2,000  light-weight 
seats  for  installation  in  troop-carrying 
aircraft  used  for  returning  South  Afri- 
can troops  from  the  Middle  East  were 
recently  produced  by  a  South  African 
firm.  The  seats  were  made  of  |-inch 
steel  tubing  which,  together  with 
springs,  was  manufactured  in  South 
Africa.  Only  imported  materials  used, 
it  is  stated,  were  kapok  and  canvas. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Mexico  shown   in   the   table    following,  the 

descriptions  of  the  goods  being  con- 
TARiFF  CHANGES  densed  to  some  extent.  Where  possible 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Coun-  the  old  rates  are  shown  within  par- 
sellor,  Canadian  Embassy  in  Mexico,  entheses,  but  in  some  cases  the  items 
writes  that,  under  a  Mexico  decree  pub-  are  new  ones  added  to  the  tariff  and 
lished  August  20,  1945,  duties  on  some  other  items  have  been  re-worded, 
imports  were  amended  on  some  iron  making  comparison  with  former  rates 
and  steel  products.  The  new  duties  are  difficult. 

Rate  of  Duty 
Pesos 
Per  100  Kilos. 

Iron  of  first  fusion  in  ingots    5.00  (2.50) 

Steel  ingots,  more  than  6  cm.  on  each  side  up  to  120  cm.  long   5.00  (3.50J 

Wrought  iron  ingots,  more  than  6  cm.  on  each  side  up  to  120  cm.  long       5.50  (3.50) 

Per  kilo 

Iron  or  steel  solder  for  electric  or  oxyacetylene  welding   0.45  (0.30) 

Solder  of  tin  and  lead   0.60  (0.40) 

Iron  or  steel  in  bars  or  sections  not  specified   0.15  (0.09) 

Pipes  of  iron  or  steel,  laminated  or  centrifuged,  not  galvanized,  up  to 

7  cm.  interior  diameter    0.06 

Same,  over  7  up  to  20  cm   0.04 

Same,  over  20  cm   0.12 

Pipes  of  iron,  cast,  up  to  75  mm.  interior  diameter   0.06 

Same,  over  75  up  to  305  mm   0.10 

Same,  over  305  mm   0.02 

Pipes  of  iron  or  steel,  galvanized,  up  to  7  cm.  interior  diameter   0.12 

Same,  over  7  up  to  20  cm   0.10 

Same,  over  20  cm   0.18 

Iron  or  steel,  expanded,  in  framings,  columns  and  their  sole  plates, 
brackets,  junction  plates,  winders  or   strainers,  also  parts  for 

building  purposes  not  specified    0.25  (0.09) 

Beams  and  .ioist.*;  of  iron  or  steel  weighing  up  to  5  kilos  per  lineal 

metre,  neither  perforated  nor  specially  cut   0.20  (0.10) 

Same,  perforated  or  specially  cut    0.25  (0.15) 

Same,  of  greater  weight,  neither  perforated  nor  specially  cut....       0.20  (0.07) 

Same,  perforated  or  specially  cut    0.25  (0.09) 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  not  tinned  or  galvanized,  with  width  greater 

than  15  cm.,  not  specified    0.10  (0.03) 

Iron  or  steel  castings  or  forgings  of  any  kind,  weighing  each  up  to 

1  kilo   1.00 

Same,  weighing  each  over  1  up  to  10  kilos    0.80 

ftame,  weighing  each  over  10  up  to  50  kilos    0.40 

Same,  weighing  each  over  50  kilos    0.25 

(The  Mexican  peso  equals  22.84  cents  Canadian;  the  kilogram  equals  2.204  pounds.) 


IMPORT    RESTRICTIONS  REMOVED 

Mr.  A.  W.  Evans,  Acting  Commer- 
cial Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy, 
Mexico,  telegraphs  that  licensing 
restrictions  which  were  placed  on  the 
import  into  Mexico  of  iron,  steel,  tin- 
plate  and  rubber  goods  by  a  decree 
of  September  11,  1945,  were  removed 
on  September  29. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

I.MPORT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

Under  Government  Notice  Xo.  512, 
publi.shed  September  14,  1945,  and 
effective  immediately,  the  Southern 
Rhodesia  import  regulations  were 
amended  to  remove  all  wartime  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  all  articles 


and  commodities  except  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Belts  and  belting  machinery,  convevor 
and  elevator  bands,  excluding  leather 
products. 

Coffee  beans,  raw. 

Cotton  piece-goods  of  pure  cotton  or  mix- 
ture?, all  types  and  widths  for  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  purposes,  includ- 
ing cotton  blankets  but  excluding  wear- 
ing apparel  and  other  made-up  articles 
of  cotton. 

Cotton  wool. 

Cotton  yarn,  all  types  and  counts,  for 
manufacturing  purposes  (excluding  sew- 
ing, crochet,  darning  and  embroidery 
cotton) . 

Fertilizers — nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  includ- 
ing rock  and  potassic. 
Fire-fighting   equipment   and  appliances. 
Flotation  reagents  and  pine  oil,  mercury. 
Glass  borax. 
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Iron  and  steel  products — the  following 
items  only :  wire  cables,  ropes  and  strand ; 
wire  mesh ;  wire  cloth  and  wire  gauze ; 
plates  and  sheets  of  all  kinds;  wire  nails; 
bolts  and  nuts;  light  rails  up  to  and 
including  twenty  pounds  per  yard;  alloy 
tool  steels,  bars,  rods  and  bits;  mine 
cars;  tubs  and  cocopans;  screws,  includ- 
ing screws  for  wood  and  'metals. 

Jute  and  jute  products  and  manufactures 
thereof,  including  bags,  hessian,  twine, 
etc. 

Lime. 

Tobacco,  asphalted  and  kraft  paper. 
Ploughs,  single  furrow,  under  120-  lb.  in 

weight. 
Putty. 

Rayon  piece-goods  of  pure  rayon  or  mix- 
tures, all  types  and  widths,  for  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  purposes  (exclud- 
ing wearing  apparel  and  other  made-up 
articles) . 

Salt,  coarse. 

Sports  goods:  order  of  priority — football, 
rugby,  hockey,  boxing,  cricket. 

Sugar,  all  types. 

Tea  in  packets  and  in  bulk. 

Turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes. 

Wires  and  cables,  elec^tric,  coated  or  in- 
sulated, including  winding  wires;  paper- 
insulated  telegraph,  telephone,  lighting 
and  power  cables;  cambric-covered  power 
and  lighting  cables;  rubber-covered 
cables,  wires  and  cords,  including  rubber 
substitutes,  flexible  and  non-flexible. 

Barley  and  malt. 

Buckwheat,  kafifir  corn,  millet,  oats  and 
rye  in  the  grain  or  raw,  maize  in  the 
grain,  rice  in  the  grain,  cassava  flour, 
maize  meal,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  pota- 
toes, oil  seeds,  oil  cake  and  meal,  vege- 
table oils,  tallow,  live  pigs,  bacon  and 
other  pig  products,  beef  and  beef  products 
(excluding  Bovril  and  other  meat  ex- 
tracts, meat  powders,  tinned  and  potted 
meats  and  meat  pastes). 

Leaf  tobacco. 

Firearms  and  explosives. 

Import  certificates  from  all  sources 
are  now  necessary  only  in  the  case  of 
the  foregoing  items.  In  regard  to  all 
other  commodities  the  Department  of 
Supply  reserves  the  right  to  issue  certi- 
ficates of  essentiality  or  import  permits 
and  the  policy  of  the  Department  will 
be  to  grant  these  where  sufficient  proof 
is  given  that  they  will  prove  of  assist- 
ance in  securing  releases  in  export 
countries. 

United  Kingdom 

RELAXATION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROL 

The  control  of  exports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  almost  complete  in 
1941,  when  the  great  majority  of  goods 


required  licences,  writes,  C.  G.  Venus, 
Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  London,  under  date  Sept- 
ember 19.  Towards  the  end  of  1944 
a  beginning  was  made  with  the  freeing 
of  export  trade  from  some  of  these 
restrictions,  and  early  in  1945  it  was 
found  possible  to  remove  from  export 
control  a  substantial  number  of  items, 
consisting  mainly  of  metal  manufac- 
tures. About  the  same  time  a  consider- 
able reduction  was  made  in  the  number 
of  countries  to  which  the  export  of  all 
goods  required  licences.  After  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  a  further  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  list  of  goods 
which  required  licences,  and  the  list  of 
countries  to  which  the  export  of  all 
goods  required  licences  was  abolished 
altogether. 

The  Board  of  Trade  states  that  now 
that  the  war  with  Japan  is  over,  export- 
ers must  be  relieved  wherever  possible 
of  detailed  control  by  export  licence 
in  the  interests  of  rebuilding  export 
trade,  even  where  considerable  risks 
are  involved  in  so  doing.  The  Board 
recognizes  that  the  uncertainty  caused 
by  export  control  is  a  considerable 
detriment  to  enterprise  in  the  export 
trade  and  considers  that,  in  circumstan- 
ces of  an  expanding  export  trade,  the 
rigidity  of  control  inherent  in  the 
system  of  individual  licences  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  More- 
over, such  a  system  throws  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  administration.  This 
will  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  now  the  Export  Licensing 
Department  has  been  called  upon  to 
deal  with  applications  for  licences  and 
other  communications  at  the  rate  of 
some  20,000  to  25,000  each  week. 

Principal  Changes. — The  principal 
changes  now  announced  are  as  follows: 

Machinery  has  been  removed  entirely, 
except  for  threshing  machines  and  com- 
bine harvesters;  contractors'  plant; 
leather  and  well-drilling  machinery; 
mobile  cranes  and  textile  machinery  and 
plant  made  before  April,  1941. 

The  list  of  metal  manufactures  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  now  only  covers 
enamelled  hollow-ware,  gas  meters,  water 
taps,  some  nails  and  studs,  combs,  a  few 
specified  hand  tools,  enamelled  wire,  and 
a  few  other  goods  in  short  supply. 
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Semi-manufactures  of  some  non-ferrous 
metals,  including  copper  and  zinc,  have 
been  deleted. 

All  vehicles  and  vehicle  parts  have  been 
removed,  except  vans,  lorries,  trucks  etc., 
and  chassis  and  Diesel  engines  therefor 
and  tires  and  tubes  and  some  tractors. 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  etc.,  are 
now  free,  except  surgical  instruments 
and  appliances,  certain  cinematograph 
cameras  and  lamps,  spectacles  and  lenses, 
instrument  jewels  and  cellulose  and 
cotton  absorbent  and  wadding. 

Electrical  goods  have  been  reduced  to  two 
items,  viz:  lead  acid  accumulators  and 
cooking  and  heating  appliances. 

As  regards  chemicals  and  drugs,  it  is 
impracticable  to  summarize  the  changes 
in  this  group,  but  their  character  can  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  more  than  150 
of  the  400  items  have  been  removed 
from  the  list. 

The  goods  remaining  subject  to 
hcence  are  foodstuffs,  many  raw 
materials  (some  of  which  must  be  im- 
ported and  paid  for  in  dollars) ,  clothing 
and  other  textiles,  important  chemicals 
and  drugs,  a  strictly  limited  list  of 


manufactured  goods  in  short  supply 
and  arms  and  munitions  and  diamonds, 
works  of  art  and  other  valuables 
where  there  are  special  reasons  for 
retaining  control.  Here  no  major 
relaxation  is  yet  possible,  but  the 
question  will  be  kept  under  review. 

It  has  proved  necessary  to  add  a  few 
items  to  the  list,  viz:  parts  of  furni- 
ture and  a  few  substanices,  either 
because  of  shortage  of  supplies  or  the 
need  to  control  distribution.  The  prin- 
cipal substances  are  penicillin,  uranium 
compounds  and  other  radio-active 
materials,  ethyl  silicate,  dimethyl- 
amine,  paraphenetidene,  borax  and 
boric  acid  and  caprioc  acid. 

The  removal  of  export  control  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  goods  are 
in  free  supply.  The  regulations  govern- 
ing the  manufacture,  acquisition  or 
disposal  of  goods,  which  are  still  in 
operation,  are  not  affected  by  the 
export  control  relaxations. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


Parcel  Post  to  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg  and  Sweden 

The  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounces the  resumption  of  parcel  post 
services  to  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions:— 

The  total  weight  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  11  pounds,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  contents  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  $25.  Parcels  cannot  be 
insured.  The  sending  of  parcels  is 
limited  to  private  citizens  and  must 
not  be  undertaken  by  relief  organiza- 
tions and  others.  The  naming  of 
addressees  other  than  the  known  ulti- 
mate addressee,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  limitations  of  the  service, 
is  prohibited.  No  one  sender  may  send 
more  than  two  parcels  per  week,  each 
of  which  must  be  to  different  addres- 
sees. The  parcels  are  restricted  to 
gifts  addressed  to  private  individuals 
and  must  not  include  commercial  ship- 
ments.   For  the  time  being,  the  con- 


tents are  to  be  limited  to  food,  toilet 
articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing  of  a 
serviceable  type,  the  donation  of  which 
will  not  necessitate  replacements.  The 
contents  are  to  be  listed  in  detail  on 
the  covering  Customs  Declarations. 
The  term  "clothing"  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  items  of  used 
clothing,  they  must  be  described  as 
used.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  non- 
observance  of  any  of  the  conditions 
indicated  may  result  in  seizure  of  the 
parcel. 

Until  further  notice  the  rates  of 
postage  appUcable  to  such  parcel  going 
by  direct  route  to  the  Netherlands 
vary  from  30  cents  for  1  pound  to 
$1.60  for  11  pounds. 

The  rates  of  postage  applicable  to 
parcels  going  to  Luxembourg  range 
from  65  cents  for  1  pound  to  $2.35 
for  11  pounds. 

The  rates  for  parcel  post  shipments 
to  Sweden  vary  from  75  cents  for  1 
pound  to  $2.60  for  11  pounds. 
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Parcel  Post  to  South  Africa 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  has  advised  that  the 
regulations  requiring  the  issue  of  an 
import  permit  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial shipments  have  now  been 
withdrawn.  Consequently  Canadian 
exporters  to  South  Africa  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  furnish  these 
documents  to  cover  consignments  by 
parcel  post.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Canadian  postal  restrictions  on 
shipments  to  South  Africa,  imposed 
as  a  measure  of  co-operation  with  the 
South  African  administration  and  by 
which  not  more  than  one  11-pound 
parcel  per  week  could  be  sent  to  that 
country  by  any  one  sender  to  the  same 
address,  have  also  been  removed.  It 
will,  of  course,  still  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  Canadian  export  regu- 
lations in  connection  with  parcel  post 
shipments  to  South  Africa. 

Sample  Post  Resumed  to  Sweden 

The  service  for  sample  post  has  now 
been  resumed  to  Sweden.  The  normal 
conditions  of  mailing,  including  the 
one-pound  weight  hmit,  will  apply. 

Mail  Service  to  Poland 

Effective  immediately,  letters  and 
packages,  prepaid  at  letter  rates  up 
to  a  weight  limit  of  4  pounds  6  ounces, 
may  be  accepted  for  transmission  to 
Poland.  Letters  and  packages  prepaid 
at  letter  rates  may  contain  only  written 
communications  and  related  papers  of 
a  bulky  nature.  The  restriction  on 
business  communications  to  those  as- 
certaining facts  and  exchanging  infor- 
mation still  applies.  Registration 
service  is  available.  Mail  service  to 
Poland  has  also  been  extended  to 
permit  the  mailing  of  printed  and 
commercial  papers  up  to  a  maximum 
weight  of  4  pounds  6  ounces.  The 
usual  conditions  of  mailing  will  apply. 
Letters,  letter  packets,  and  printed  and 
commercial  papers  addressed  to  Danzig 


will  be  accepted  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  postage  rates  will 
apply:  — 

Surface  mail. — Letters,  5  cents  for 
first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce;  non-illustrated  postcards, 
3  cents  each. 

Air  mail. — Surface  route  to  England, 
thence  by  air  to  Sweden,  thence  by 
surface  means  to  destination,  10  cents 
for  each  ounce;  air  conveyance  by  all 
available  services,  40  cents  for  each 
half-ounce. 

No  money  order  or  parcel  post  ser- 
vice is  yet  available. 

Air  Mail  Service  to  Iceland 

Effective  immediately,  correspond- 
ence may  be  accepted  for  transmission 
by  air  over  the  entire  route  from 
Canada  via  England  to  Iceland.  Such 
correspondence  should  be  given  air  con- 
veyance in  Canada  whenever  possible. 
The  postage  rate  will  be  35  cents  per 
half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Mail  Service  to  Finland 

With  reference  to  previous  notices, 
mail  service  to  Finland  has  now  been 
extended  to  include  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness correspondence  which  was  pre- 
viously confined  to  that  ascertaining 
facts  and  exchanging  information. 

Mail  Service  to  Italy 

The  restricted  mail  service  has  now 
been  extended  to  the  whole  of  Italy, 
including  Sicily  and  Sardinia  and  the 
provinces  of  Fiume,  Gorizia,  Trieste 
and  Pola. 

Parcel  Post  to  Hawaii 

The  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  announced  that  previous 
restrictions  with  respect  to  overseas 
shipments  of  mail  are  withdrawn  in 
the  case  of  consignments  for  civihan 
addressees  in  Hawaii.   The  restrictions 
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referred  to,  which  applied  equally  to 
mailings  in  Canada,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  cancelled  for  Canadian  maihngs,  but 
senders  are  urged  to  limit  their  ship- 
ments to  essential  requirements,  as  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  mails  exceed- 
ing the  facilities  for  their  despatch 
may  result  in  a  restoration  of  the 
restrictions.  Canadian  export  regula- 
tions must  still  be  complied  with  in 
connection  with  shipments  to  Hawaii. 


Air  Mail  Service  to  France  and 
Switzerland 

With  reference  to  previous  notices, 
correspondence  may  now  be  accepted 
for  transmission  by  air  over  the  entire 
route  from  Canada  via  England 
to  destination.  Such  correspondence 
should  be  given  air  conveyance  in 
Canada  wherever  possible.  The  postage 
rate  will  be  30  cents  per  half  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  1,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  1,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  September  24,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   '.  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  1 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

belling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1  0000 

Buying 

1 . lOOO 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1 lOO 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2764 

.2758 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.  0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.  1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.  6240 

.6246 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4700 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4 . 590-6 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5300 

3 . 5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  -co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2154.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilsoa  165- 


1 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimued 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  .  .  ,  ^  .  j      i.  i 

Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutoh 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla- 771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  Citv.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Bkittox.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  .Stark,  Commercial  Secretarj^  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conc^wc^e^^ 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.    Office — ^Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory   includes   Transvaal,   Orange  Free   State,   the   Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes^  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd^  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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BELGIUM  A  YEAR  AFTER  LIBERATION* 

I 

By  B.  A.  Macdonald^  Comrnercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at  Brussels 


Belgium  is  probably  further  on  the 
I'oad  to  recovery  than  any  other 
liberated  European  country.  Her  gov- 
ernment and  people  are  still  wrestling 
with  several  grave  immediate  problems 
— coal  and  inflation,  for  example — and 
face  others  of  a  longer-term  character, 


supplies  —  Belgium  will  be  able,  by 
the  spring,  to  join  effectively  in  the 
work  of  restoring  Europe. 

Before  examining  the  country's  pres- 
ent conditions  and  prospects  it  will  be 
useful  to  recall  her  remarkable  pre- 
war economic  status. 


Pre-war  Shipping  Scene  at  Antwerp. 


but  they  are  attacking  them  all  with 
competence  and  courage  and,  by  now, 
with  noticeable  effect. 

If  Belgium  can  get  through  the 
coming  winter  successfully — and  this 
depends  largely  upon  how  much  help 
other  more  fortunate  countries  can 
make  available  to  her  over  the  next 
few  months  in  the  way  of  food 
C especially  meat),  clothing  and  other 


Pre-war  Importance  for  Canada 

Before  the  war,  Belgium  supported 
on  a  high  standard  a  population  of  8 
millions  in  12,000  square  miles,  that 
is  in  an  area  roughly  equal  to  Van- 
couver Island,  or  to  one-fiftieth  of 
Quebec. t  With  no  important  natural 
resources  except  coal,  the  country  was 
surpassed  as  an  industrial  centre  and 
as  a  world  trader  by  only  the  largest 


*The  second,  and  concluding  part  of  this  report  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal. — Ed. 

tTh<?  Belgian  Congo  has  an  area  of  910,000  square  miles  with  a  native  •  population  of 
10,000,000  and  a  white  population  of  about  25,000. 
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industrial  powers,  i.e.  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  pre-war  Germany, 
France,  pre-war  Japan,  and  Canada. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  Bel- 
gium's international  trading  position  in 
1938,  the  last  full  pre-war  year; 
values  are  shown  in  Canadian  currency. 


of  these  Canadian  soldiers,  airmen  and 
naval  personnel,  including  a  number  of 
Canadian  girls,  will  know  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  the 
roads  and  country  between  them,  better 
than  t^hey  know  some  parts  of  their 
own  country. 


Trade  of  Leading  Commercial  Countries  of  the  World  in  1938 

Total  Trade  Net  Imports  Domestic  Exports 

Rank  Million  $  Rank     Million  $  Riank  Million  $ 

United  Kingdom                            (1)        1      6,840'  (1)        1      4,525  (2)  2  2,315 

United  States                                (2)        2      5,034  (2)       3      1,960  (1)  1  3,074 

Germany   (including  Austria)      (3)        3      4.767  (3)       2      2,473  (3)  3  2,294 

France                                         (4)       4     2,215  (4)       4      1,334  (5)  5  881 

Canada                                          (6)        5      1,590  (8)       8        677  (4)  4  913 

Japan                                          (5)       6      1,531  (5)       7  763  (6)  6  768 

Belgium                                        (7)       7      1,510  (6)       6  776  (7)  7  734 

Netherlands                                  (8)       8      1,357  (7)       5  783  (10)  9  574 

British  India                                (9)        9      1,152  (10)      10  554  (9)  8  598 

Italy                                            (11)      10      1.139  (9)        9  589  (15)  10'  550 

Australia                                      (13)      11      1,041  (12)      12  519  (12)  11  522 

Sweden                                        (14)      12        988  (11)      11        523  (14)  12  465 

Note. — Tlie  figures  in  parentheses  represent  relative  positions  in  1937. 

Before  the  war,  Belgium  was  also  Conversely,  their  presence  in  large 

one  of  Canada's  most  important  trad-  numbers  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 

ing  partners.  In  the  years  1928  to  1938  Belgium;  their  behaviour,  which  has 

she  ranked  from  fourth  to  eighth  among  been  worthy  of  Canada ;  their  excellent 

Canada's  foreign  markets.   In  the  year  equipment;  and  the  fact  that  many 

1936-37  her  total  purchases  of  Can-  could  speak  French  has  contributed 

adian  products  were  exceeded  only  by  immensely  to  making  Canada  known, 

those  of  the  United  States,  the  United  liked  and  respected  by  Belgians.  While 

Kingdom  and  Australia.  the  latter  are  intensely  practical,  they 

In  the  same  period  Belgium's  rank  attach  unusual  importance  to  the  non- 

as  a  source  of  supply  for  Canada  lay  material  aspects  of  life.   And  they  are 

between  seventh  and  twelfth.   In  the  all  too  familiar  with  suffering.  Thus 

fiscal  year  1936-37  only  the  United  they  appreciate  deeply  the  hardships 

States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Argen-  and  wounds  suffered,  and  the  sacrifice 

tina,  Germany,  the  British  Straits  Set-  of  life  itself  made  by  so  many  Cana- 

tlements,  Australia  and  British  India  dians  in  common  with  British,  Amer- 

exceeded  her  in  exports  to  Canada.  ican  and  other  Allies,  in  order  that 

Belgium  might  be  freed.    This  note  is 

Increased  Present  Importance  struck   over  and  over,   even   in  the 

While  the  progress  of  Belgian  post-  driest  of  business  reports, 

war  rehabilitation  would  be  of  great  Secondly,  the   condition   in  which 

interest  to  Canadian  businessmen  for  Belgium  emerged  from  the  long  occupa- 

these  reasons,  that  interest  is  height-  tion  and  her  resulting  problems  have  a 

ened  by  several  factors.  special    interest    because    they  are 

Firstly,  the  bonds  between  the  two  typical  to  a  considerable  degree  of 

countries  have  been  strengthened  and  conditions  and  problems  to  be  met  in 

enriched  by  their  comradieship  for  a  other  liberated  countries  of  Europe  on 

second  time  in  resisting  German  attack,  which  we  have,  as  yet,  less  information, 

by  the  striking  part  which  the  Cana-  Thirdly,  while  Belgium  has  always 

dian  armed  forces  played  in  Belgium's  been  one  of  Canada's  more  important 

liberation,  and  by  the  thousands  of  markets — apart,  of  course,  from  the 

young  Canadians   who   have    subse-  United  States  and  the  United  King- 

quently  spent  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  dom — that  importance  has  been  due 

year  among  the  Belgian  people.  Many  largely  to  sales  of  a  few  major  products, 
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such  as  wheat,  other  grains  like  barley 
and  rye,  and  non-ferrous  minerals  and 
metals  such  as  zinc  ore  and  spelter, 
asbestos,  lead  and  copper.  A  variety 
of  other  products  were  sold,  but  the 
value  of  each  was  relatively  small. 
Now  an  opportunity  exists  for  increas- 
ing this  trade  and  for  widening  greatly 
its  range. 

Belgium  has  been  emptied  by  the 
course  of  war;  foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
industrial  and  transport  equipment, 
semi-finished  products  and  consumer 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  badly  needed. 
Moreover,  Germany  —  which  supplied 
a  preponderant  share  of  so  many  of 
these  needs  in  the  past  —  will  be  out 
of  the  market  for  at  least  some  time. 

A  fourth  factor  relates  to  the  special 
place  which  Belgium  has  long  held  in 
Europe.  Her  importance  in  world 
trade  and  industry  was  largely  based 
— apart  from  coal  and  the  energy  and 
ability  of  her  people — on  her  key  geo- 
graphic position.  Her  splendid  rail, 
water  and  highway  systems  connected 
her  cheaply  with  all  Europe.  Her  great 
harbour  of  Antwerp — which  was  recov- 
ered almost  intact — connected  her  and 
Europe  cheaply  with  the  world.  Thus 
she  became  a  major  distributing,  trans- 
forming and  interpreting  link  within 
Europe  and  between  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  ruin  which 
Germany  has  brought  upon  herself  and 
the  developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
will  increase  the  importance  of  that 
role.  Canadian  exporters  and  import- 
ers planning  to  renew,  or  begin,  com- 
mercial relations  with  Europe  as  a 
whole  can,  therefore,  hardly  make  a 
better  start  than  with  Belgium. 

Transition  from  Government  to 
Private  Trade 

Since  the  liberation  until  recently  all 
Belgian  imports,  apart  from  those 
brought  in  as  Allied  military  relief, 
were  purchased  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment's purchasing  instrument,  the 
Belgian  Government  Economic  Mission. 
All  imports  are  still  subject  to  close 
control,  but  private  trade  has  been 
resumed  with  France  and  the  United 
44176— U 


Kingdom  (a  note  on  the  procedure  is 
given  hereafter),  and  it  will  soon  be 
possible  once  more,  at  least  to  a 
limited  degree,  with  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  How  quickly  the  limits 
can  be  extended  will  depend  upon  how 
soon  the  country  can  solve  its  two 
major  economic  problems.  These  are 
coal  and  finance.  Before  discussing 
Ihem  it  may  be  useful  to  review  briefly 
the  country's  immediate  post-war  con- 
ditions and  problems  in  general. 

Change  in  Conditions  from  March 
to  July 

Belgium's  most  immediate  post- 
liberation  economic  problems  were:  (1) 
acute  shortage  of  food,  coal,  clothing 
and  housing;  (2)  exhausted  inventories 
of  raw  materials  and  of  durable  con- 
sumer goods;  (3)  an  industrial  machine 
and  transport  system  suffering  from 
severe  (but  by  no  means  disastrous) 
war  damage  and  deterioration;  and  (4) 
serious  inflation.  These  are  the  familiar 
problems  of  all  the  liberated  nations. 
Each  of  them  has  been  tackled  in  an 
admirable  way  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment and  people.  Conditions  are  still 
serious,  but  a  very  encouraging  factor 
is  the  improvement  which  occurred 
between  last  winter  and  the  summer. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  sketch 
of  conditions  as  they  were  when  the 
writer  reached  Brussels  in  March  to 
re-open  the  office  there  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  (Office 
of  the  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian 
Embassy)  and  as  they  were  when  he 
left  in  July. 

In  March  the  country  was  just 
emerging  from  a  long,  bitter  winter. 
There  was  little  or  no  heating  in  the 
houses  or  offices  and  very  little  gas  for 
cooking.  Food  was  most  inadequate. 
New  clothing  and  shoes  were  almost 
unobtainable  except  for  the  well-to-do 
people.  While  Brussels  itself  showed 
relatively  little  physical  damage,  many 
other  cities  and  towns — such  as  Ant- 
werp, Liege,  Ostend  and  Louvain — had 
suffered  severely.  Some  smaller  places 
like  Bastogne  had  been  completely 
ruined.    No  building  materials  were 
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available  for  repairs.  Even  window 
glass — of  which  Belgium  is  one  of 
the  largest  producers — could  not  be 
obtained. 

The  transport  system  was  still  badly 
crippled  and  its  reduced  capacity  still 
largely  committed  to  Allied  military 
movements.  Industry — ^^apart  from 
that  working  for  the  Allied  armies  — 
was  nearly  stagnant,  not  because  the 
plants  were  destroyed  but  for  lack  of 
coal  and  raw  materials.  Severe  infla- 
tion existed,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
currency  and,  on  the  other,  afe  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  goods.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  huge  black  market, 
which  h,ad  developed  during  the  occupa- 
tion, continued  to  flourish. 

All  the  large  hotels,  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  many  office  buildings  and 
other  business  premises,  practically  all 
garages,  many  storage  warehouses  and 
industrial  establishments,  and  hundreds 
of  apartment  houses  and  private  resid- 
ences were  under  requisition  for  the 
use  of  the  Canadian,  British  and  Amer- 
ican armed  forces.  Practically  no 
private  motor  cars  were  in  use  and 
no  taxis  were  available.  All  these 
trials  had  to  be  borne  under  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  blackout  and 
curfew.  ''Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick":  Belgium  had  been  liberated 
in  the  preceding  September,  but  she 
had  exchanged  complete  military  oc- 
cupation by  an  enemy  for  one  almost 
as  complete  by  friends.  The  people, 
at  once  cold  and  hungry,  were  under- 
going the  heartbreaking  disappointment 
of  seeing  their  earlier  hopes  of  improved 
material  conditions  frustrated.  Those 
were  the  conditions  in  March. 

In  July,  conditions  were  still  far  from 
good,  but  they  had  altered  noticeably 
for  the  better.  The  transport  system 
had  been  repaired,  at  least  to  skeleton 
functioning,  by  the  work  of  the  Allied 
military  engineers  and  of  the  Belgian 
State  Railroad  personnel  and  by  those 
responsible  for  the  highways  and 
canals.  What  was  equally  important, 
the  military  demands,  starting  after 
V-E  Day,  were  diminishing.  The  great 
port    of    Antwerp    was  functioning 


almost  normally  in  spite  of  the  destruc- 
tion to  the  city  itself. 

Foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  were 
arriving  in  steadily  increasing  quant- 
ities as  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Belgian  Government  Economic  Mission 
— retarded  earlier  by  causes  beyond 
anyone's  control — began  to  bear  fruit. 
The  food  rations,  although  still  in- 
adequate, especially  as  regards  meat, 
had  improved  to  a  point  where  they 
compared  favourably  with  those  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe  except 
Denmark. 

Coal  production  had  been  raised  to 
50,000  tons  per  day,  or  to  about  half 
the  pre-war  normal.  Plans  were  in  hand 
to  improve  it  by  bringing  in  Polish 
workers,  by  using  German  prisoners  of 
war  and  by  obtaining  pit-props — 
which  Canada  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  supply— from  Scandinavia  and 
from  Germany.  As  a  result,  an  appreci- 
able number  of  the  domiestic  industries 
were  in  a  position  either  to  increase 
output  or  to  resume  work.  Also,  in 
consequence  of  decreasing  military 
needs,  a  growing  trickle  of  the  materials 
and  goods  produced  was  becoming 
available  on  the  civilian  market. 

Since  July  further  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  a  number  of  major 
industries.  For  example,  steel  output 
is  now  over  20  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  textile  and  cement  productions 
are  well  on  the  way  to  50  per  cent  of 
pre-war  normal. 

Demand  for  Canadian  Products 

By  July  the  nature  of  the  private 
demand  for  Canadian  products — 
which  had  been  foreshadowed  to  some 
extent  by  the  Belgian  Government 
Economic  Mission's  official  programs — 
was  beginning  to  emerge  in  more 
detail  as  private  Belgian  merchants 
and  importers  sought  to  renew  their 
contacts  with  the  free  world. 

As  in  so  many  countries,  particularly 
those  which  suffered  actual  occupation, 
the  demand  backlog  accumulated  over 
five  years  is  like  a  vacuum.  Un- 
hampered it  would  absorb  great  quanti- 
ties of  a  wide  range  of  Canadian 
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products  over  a  number  of  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  report  is  given  a  list 
of  the  commodities  for  which  actual 
inquiries  have  been  received  at  the 
Office  of  the  Canadian  Commercial 
Secretary  in  Brussels.  The  number  of 
separate  inquiries  for  each  of  these 
products  ranged  in  most  cases  from 
three  to  thirty. 

Those  familiar  with  Belgium's;  com- 
merce will  note  that  many  of  the 
articles  mentioned  are  those  which  were 
supplied  mainly,  or  to  a  very  large 
extent,  from  Germany.  The  general 
opinion  in  Belgium  is  that  it  will  be 
several  years  before  German  supplies 
will  be  back  on  the  market  and  that 
some  prejudice  against  them  will  per- 
sist for  a  long  time. 

The  Coal  Problem 

Coal  is  Belgium's  one  great  natural 
resource,  (apart,  that  is,  from  the 
Belgian  Congo,  which  has  rich  resour- 
ces). It  is  an  oversimplification,  but 
no  great  exaggeration,  to  say  that  the 
country's  whole  industrial  fabric  is 
based  upon  coal.  Without  coal  every- 
thing else  stops,  because  all  power — 
except  that  of  motor  vehicles  and 
watercraft  —  is  thermal  power  derived 
from  coal.  Belgium  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  electrified  countries  in  the  world. 
Over  95  per  cent  of  the  communes,  in- 
cluding rural  areas,  have  electricity 
supply.  But  that  supply  is  generated 
from  coal. 

The  appreciable  fall  in  coal  produc- 
tion during  the  war,  despite  German 
efforts  to  maintain  it,  was  thus  a  serious 
matter.  The  much  greater  fall  after 
liberation  had  disastrous  consequences. 
The  improvement  in  output  is,  and 
will  be  for  some  time,  the  best  single 
guide  to  Belgium's  general  recovery. 

Pre-war  Production. — Before  the  war, 
the  annual  output  was  about  30,000,000 
I    long    tons.      Its    consumption  was 
i    divided  roughly 'as  follows: — 
!  Millions  of 

1  Tons 


Household  use   8-0 

Coke  production   6-7 

Electric  power   3-7 

Mine   consumption   2-1 

Railways    1-7 

Cf'TTient  plants    0-7 

Other  industries   6-5 
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Post-liberation  Decrease. — Following 
liberation  the  output  fell  badly.  In 
March,  1945,  it  was  only  1,300,000  tons 
per  month.  Due  to  serious  strikes  it 
declined  again  in  April  to  1,000,000 
tons  and  in  May  to  919,000  tons. 
Throughout  this  period  the  resulting 
difficulties  were  accentuated  by  the 
large  tonnage  which  had  to  be  allocated 
for  Allied  military  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  had 
decreed  drastic  special  measures  in  the 
way  of  increased  food  rations  and 
remuneration  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  form  of  strong  sanctions  against 
strikes  on  the  other  hand.  In  June, 
output  rose  to  1,300,000  metric  tons, 
and  it  has  improved  further  since  then. 

Reasons  for  Decline. — The  basic  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Belgian  coal  industry, 
like  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries,  are  deep-seated  and 
involve  economic  and  social  factors 
quite  separate  from  the  war,  but  the 
main  reasons  for  the  immediate  dif- 
ficulties are  as  follows: — 

1.  Many  of  the  Italian  and  Polish 
miners  employed  before  the  war  left 
Belgium  during  the  war. 

2.  Many  of  the  Belgian  men  who 
had  accepted  work  in  the  mines  dur- 
ing the  occupation  to  escape  deporta- 
tion to  Germany — such  workers  were 
exempted  by  the  Germans — left  the 
mines  immediately  after  liberation. 

3.  It  was  considered  patriotic  dur- 
ing the  occupation  to  maUnger  on  the 
job.  In  five  years  this  became  a  habit 
hard  to  break.  This  applies  to  many 
other  occupations  and  is  a  potent 
factor. 

4.  Lack  of  adequate  food,  especially 
meat,  and  of  clothing. 

5.  Aging  and  retirement  of  the  older 
skilled  miners. 

6.  Obsolescence  -and  lack  of  main- 
tenance of  mine  equipment. 

7.  The  inflation,  which  created  seri- 
ous wage  difficulties. 

There  have  been  other  factors,  in- 
cluding political  agitations,  but  the 
above  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 
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Encouraging  Factors. — E  a  r  1  y  in 
August  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had 
taken  the  coal  problem  under  his  own 
supervision,  reported: — 

1.  That  output  per  man  in  July  had 
reached  the  pre-war  level.  (He  added 
that  Belgium  was  the  only  country  in 
the  world  in  which  this  individual  rate 
had  been  reached.) 

2.  That  some  30,000  to  40,000  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  were  coming  into 
the  mines.  Some  11,000  were  already 
at  work  and  the  rest  would  come  in 
gradually  as  housing,  food  and  train- 
ing problems  were  overcome. 

3.  That  275,000  tons  of  coal  would 
be  imported  either  from  the  German 
Ruhr  or  from  overseas  (United  King- 
dom or  United  States). 

4.  That,  on  the  whole,  he  could 
promise  that  by  the  end  of  1945,  the 
output  would  reach  80,000  tons  per  day. 

If  only  300  working  days  per  annum 
are  counted,  that  rate  will  mean  a 
yearly  production  of  24  million  tons, 
or  80  per  cent  of  normal.  If  it  is 
achieved,  the  principal  industries  will 
be  able  to  work  at  near-capacity,  thus 
unemployment  will  be  avoided;  the 
production  of  domestic  consumer 
goods,  in  conjunction  with  increasing 
imported  supplies,  will  kill  the  black 
market  and  reduce  inflation;  and  the 
production  of  export  goods  will  ease  the 
problem  of  paying  for  necessary  im- 
ports. 

Financial  Position 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  encouraging,  aspects 
of  Belgium  to-day  is  the  decisive  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  has 
attacked  the  country's  financial  prob- 
lems. Their  chief  causes  are  now  well 
known,  but  they  are  so  basic  that  it 
may  be  well  to  review  them  here. 
Broadly  speaking  there  were  two: — 

1.  Under  enemy  occupation  it  was 
not  possible  for  effective  measures  to 
be  taken,  as  in  Canada,  to  check  the 
inflationary  tendencies  of  war — no 
''Victory"  Loan  campaigns  were  pos- 
sible. No  properly  planned  heavy  taxa- 
tion could  be  maintained. 


2.  The  financial  burdens  imposed  by 
the  Germans  (i.e.,  the  occupation  costs 
and  the  adverse  balance  of  the  German 
clearing  system)  caused;  an  additional 
massive  increase  in  the  note  circulation 
and  in  purchasing  power  as  a  whole. 

OCCUPATION  COSTS 

As  soon  a&  it  invaded  Belgium  on 
May  10,  1940,  the  German  Army  began 
issuing  its  own  occupation  currency, 
the  so-called ''R.K.K.S."  ("Reichkredit- 
kassenscheine").  It  continued  to  do 
so  until  about  the  end  of  June,  1940. 
Thereafter  the  permanent  method  was 
adopted  of  simply  demanding  from  the 
Belgian  central  bank  authorities  what- 
ever amount  of  Belgian  francs:  was 
desired  to  cover  occupation  costs. 
Meanwhile  R.K.K.S.  and  some  other 
German  currency  had  been  issued  to 
a  total  of  4-2  billion  francs  ($105 
million) .  The  central  bank  authorities 
had,  of  course,  to  redeem  in  francs  this 
German  money  from  the  Belgian  hold- 
ers. The  total  costs  of  occupation 
extracted  directly  by  the  Germans  are 
estimated  at  73  billion  francs  ($1-8 
billion) . 

EFFECTS   OF   THE  BELGO-GERMAN 
CLEARING  SYSTEM 

The  other  main  burden  was  the 
Belgian  credit  on  the  Belgo-German 
clearing  account,  which  amounted  to 
63  biUion  francs  ($1-6  billion).  This 
familiar  German  device  was,  in  out- 
line, one  whereby  the  value  of  all 
German  imports  (goods  and  services) 
from  Belgium  were  credited  in  marks 
to  Belgium  in  Berlin  at  an  "agreed" 
rate  of  exchange;  and  conversely  the 
value  of  Belgian  imports  from  Germany 
was  credited  in  francs  to  Germany  in 
Brussels.  The  forced  movement  of 
goods  and  services  from  Belgium  to 
Germany  during  the  war  greatly 
exceeded  the  movement  in  the  other 
direction.  The  Belgian  producers  of 
goods  and  services  had  to  be  paid 
within  Belgium  in  francs  by  the 
central  bank  authorities.  Even  the 
wages  assigned  to  their  families  in 
Belgium  by  Belgian  workers  deported 
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to  Germany  had  to  be  paid  in  francs 
by  the  central  banks. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here 
that  it  is  widely  felt  in  Belgium  that 
this  clearing  balance  should  be  re- 
cognized in  the  post-war  arrangements 
for  what  it  is,  namely,  a  legitimate 
business  debt  which  should  be  repaid 
by  Germany  in  goods  or  services  quite 
apart  from  any  question  of  reparations. 

RESULTING  EXPANSION  OE 
PURCHASING  POWER 

As  a  result,  while  Belgium  was 
systematically  emptied  (by  forced 
exports,  by  lack  of  imports,  by  greatly 
reduced  domestic  production,  by  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  obsolescence  and  by 
direct  war  destruction)  and  pillaged 
(by  military  requisitions  of  all  kinds, 
by  confiscation  of  Jewish  and  anti-Nazi 
property  and  by  a  good  deal  of  straight 
looting),  the  note  circulation  and 
general  purchasing  power  (bank 
deposits)  expanded  enormously.  The 
Belgian  authorities  estimate  that  this 
increase  was  over  threefold,  i.e.  that 
the  total  of  money  in  circulation  and 
of  bank  deposits  rose  from  50  billion 
francs  ($1-2  billion) — the  average  of 
1936-38— to  164  billion  francs  ($4-1 
billion)  in  September,  1944.  Note  cir- 
culation alone  increased  from  30 
billion  francs  ($750  million)  to  slightly 
over  100  billion  francs  ($2-5  billion). 

So77ie  Typical  Be 

Unit 


Bread   :.Kilo 

Potatoes   Kilo 

Cheese   Kilo 

Milk   Litre 

Eggs   Piece 

Butter   Kilo 

Coffee   Kilo 

Sugar   Kilo 

Margarine   Kilo 

Chocolate  Kilo 

Macaroni   Kilo 

Beef  extract   Kilo 

Pork  cutlet   Kilo 

Cotton  shirt   Piece 

Wool  Xo.  50   Kilo 

Man's  suit   

Men's  shoes   Pair 

Pipe  tobacco   Kilo 

Common  white  soap   2  Bri 

Coal  Ton 

44176— 2i 


The  pubhc  debt  expanded  from  66 
billion  francs  (|l-6  billion)  in  1939 
to  156  billion  francs  ($3-9  billion j  in 
September,  1944. 

THE  BLACK  MARKET 

The  result  of  the  flood  of  paper 
money  and  the  extreme  shortage  of 
goods  was,  as  in  all  the  occupied 
countries,  grave  inflation  and  a 
flourishing  black  market.  Official  prices 
rose  comparatively  little.  The  Banque 
Nationale  de  Belgique  estimates  that 
the  general  retail  price  index  rose  from 
a  1940  base  of  100  to  "around"  231 
on  the  eve  of  liberation. 

In  fact,  this  index  meant  little.  For 
one  thing,  it  took  into  account  costs 
of  public  services  (water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, trams,  railways,)  which,  being 
easily  controlled,  largely  maintained 
their  1940  level.  For  another,  it  in- 
cluded the  price  of  many  items — 
salmon,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
lard,  starch,  ordinary  soap,  towels, 
to  name  certain  common  ones — which 
liad  entirely  disappeared  from  legal 
commerce,  but  the  legal  and  purely 
hypothetical  price  of  which  remained 
unchanged.  Moreover,  the  official 
price  of  the  rationed  staples  (bread, 
potatoes,  coal,  etc.  etc.)  did  not  rise 
so  greatly.  These  rations  were,  how- 
ever, often  quite  unobtainable  and,  in 
any  case,  insufficient  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  a  normal  life. 


ian  Retail 

Prices 

April, 

August, 

July.  1944 

1914 

1939 

(Black  Market) 

Figures  in 

Belgian  Fnancs 

0 

27 

1.82 

35 

0 

09 

0.60 

10 

14.22 

301 

6 

20 

1.58 

10 

0 

10 

0.64 

8 

3 

85 

19.94 

237 

2 

25 

18.90 

2036 

0 

65 

4.45 

102 

2 

.00 

10.39 

174 

2 

00 

10.58 

1055 

1 

20 

7.22 

78 

2 

50 

24.91 

185 

2 

00 

21.47 

197 

3 

50 

32.84 

431 

77.12 

1686 

65 

66 

708.66 

6092 

15 

00 

126.65 

1192 

3 

00 

30.77 

463 

0 

42 

1.99 

177 

336.31 

3898 
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A  report  of  the  Belgian  National 
Bank  itself,  published  in  June,  1945, 
states  that  "the  index  of  retail  food 
products,  taking  into  account  rations 
obtained  at  legal  prices  and  the  sup- 
plementary supplies,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  acquire  at  black  market 
prices,  was,  on  the  eve  of  liberation, 
at  .a  level  of  939  by  comparison  with 
the  month  of  April,  1940".  Anyone 
who  was  actually  in  Belgium  in  late 
1944,  or  the  early  part  of  1945,  knows 
that  even  this  ratio  of  939  to  100  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  A  better  idea 
of  the  actual  rise  may  be  obtained  from 
the  accompanying  table  based  on  data 
given  in  "L'Economie  Beige  sous  TOc- 
cupation  1940-1944",  by  Dr.  Fernand 
Baudhuin,  the  distinguished  professor 


of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Louvain.  The  prices  are  in  Belgium 
francs,  which  are  now  worth  roughly 
2-5  Canadian  cents. 

The  prices  shown  in  the  table  for 
July,  1944,  greatly  increased  during  the 
Winter  of  1944-45.  For  example,  coal 
cost  from  7,000  to  11,000  francs  ($175 
to  $275)  per  metric  ton,  and  a  man's 
suit  from  8,000  to  16,000  francs  ($200 
to  $400). 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  an  awk- 
ward bulk  commodity  like  coal  could 
rise  and  that  it  could  be  sold  and  move 
at  such  prices  (the  pre-war  price  was 
around  $4  to  $10  per  ton)  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  strength  and  ramifications 
of  the  black  market. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  1944 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


Factory  expansion  in  South  Africa 
continued  in  1944.  The  expansion  was 
uneven  throughout  the  Union,  because 
in  some  areas  factories  increased  their 
floor  space  and  new  ones  were  opened, 
vv'hile  in  others  the  established  factories 
have  only  been  able  to  continue  oper- 
ations owing  to  shortage  of  supplies, 
and  a  number  have  had  to  close  down. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  7,257 
registered  factories,  an  increase  of  413 
over  the  1943  number.  A  total  of  568 
was  registered  during  the  year,  1,425 
were  awaiting  registration  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  155  had  suspended 
production  for  various  reasons.  Many 
producers  wish  to  erect  new  factories 
of  modern  design  or  improve  their 
present  premises,  and  1,100  plans  were 
submitted.  The  majority  were  ap- 
proved, but  many  were  held  up  because 
af  the  scarcity  of  building  material. 

The  most  noteworthy  expansion  was 
in  engineering,  clothing  food  canning, 
and  dried-fruit  processing,  but  there 
was  some  development  in  the  furniture 
industry  and  in  food  production.  Im- 
provements in  the  methods   of  de- 


hydrating fruits  and  vegetables  resulted 
in  reduced  production  costs  and  im- 
proved quality.  The  footwear  industry 
has  expanded. 

Many  brickyards  produced  to  capa- 
city. Bakeries  were  busy,  working  two 
shifts  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
obtain  new  equipment.  The  production 
of  bacon  and  ham  decreased,  due  to 
lack  of  raw  material.  Boat-building 
showed  no  reduction.  Cement  produc- 
tion could  not  cope  with  demand,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  factories  will 
probably  be  increased  when  new  plant 
is  available.  The  demand  for  butter 
and  cheese  was  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  the  position  was  aggravated  by 
drought  and  a  resulting  shortage  of 
milk.  Blacksmith  shops,  carriage  and 
wagon  works  expanded  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  motor  vehicles  and  tires. 
The  demand  for  wattle  bark  extract  re- 
quired full-time  operation.  Wineries 
and  distilleries  worked  overtime  to 
cope  with  the  demand,  especially  for 
export.  Printing  works  are  still  three 
months  behind  in  filling  orders. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  ECONOMY  AND  TRADE:  A  POSTWAR 

REVIEW 

By  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne 

IV 


Trade  Policy 

Australia's  tariff  policy  for  many 
years  has  been  frankly  protectionist, 
and  a  recent  statement  by  the  Minister 
for  Postwar  Reconstruction  reaffirms 
this  policy.  The  Minister  said  that 
'Hhe  government  contemplates  no  break 
in  the  traditional  Australian  policy  of 
protecting  industries  which  are  reason- 
ably assured  of  sound  opportunities  of 
success". 

The  traditional  trading  policy  of 
Australia  has  also  favoured  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  the  principal  market 
for  her  agricultural,  pastoral  and  min- 
ing production  and  has  been  by  far 
the  largest  supplier  of  manufactured 
goods  to  Australia.  The  Common- 
wealth Tariff  Act  of  1908  provided 
preferential  treatment  for  a  number  of 
articles  of  United  Kingdom  man- 
ufacture, and  this  list  of  items  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time  to 
include  others.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1921 
empowered  the  responsible  Minister 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  British  Dominions, 
following  which  such  agreements  were 
concluded  with  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  and 
latterly  with  Newfoundland  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  Trade  arrangements  are 
also  in  effect  with  Brazil  and  Switzer- 
land, and  before  the  war  agreements 
were  in  operation  with  the  governments 
of  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  France 
and  Japan. 

AUSTRALIAN -CANADIAN  AGREEMENT 

Negotiations  carried  on  between 
Australia  and  Canada  did  not  reach 
finality  until  September,  1925,  when  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  was  signed, 
^'hich  came  into  force  on  October  1, 
1925.    This  agreement  was  superseded 


by  the  Customs  Tariff  (Canadian 
Preference)  Acts  of  1931  and  1934-39, 
which  reaffirmed  the  principle  of 
mutual  preference  and  provided  for 
preferential  treatment  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  for  a  selected  list  of  articles.  The 
commodities  on  which  Canada  grants 
preferential  rates  of  duty  to  Australia 
are:  fresh  meats;  canned  meats, 
poultry  or  game;  extracts  of  meat  and 
fluid  beef;  frozen  rabbits;  tallow;  eggs; 
cheese;  butter;  hops;  powdered  milk; 
rice;  fresh  fruits;  dried  prunes; 
evaporated  or  dehydrated  fruits;  raisins 
and  currants;  oranges;  fruit  pulp; 
canned  fruits;  peanuts;  sugar;  fruit 
juices  and  syrups;  brandy;  wines  and 
champagne;  casein;  building  stone; 
novelties  and  ornaments  of  Australian 
woods;  veneers;  tennis  racquets;  toys 
representing  Australian  native  fauna; 
cpals;  catgut;  edible  gelatine,  and 
eucalyptus  oil.  All  these  products  enter 
Canada  at  rates  of  duty  lower  than 
the  British  preferential  rate,  and  all 
ether  Australian  products  enjoy  thB 
benefit  of  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
The  Australian  British  preferential  or 
intermediate  tariffs  apply  to  all  Can- 
adian products  except  the  following, 
which  are  dutiable  at  the  general  tariff 
rates:  wheat,  wheat  flour,  chaff-cutters 
and  horse  gears;  corn-shellers;  corn- 
Imskers;  cultivators;  harrows;  ploughs; 
ploughshares;  scarifiers;  disc  cultiva- 
tors; drills;  stump  jump  ploughs; 
winnowers;  reaper  threshers  and 
harvesters;  stripper  harvesters;  metal 
parts  for  reaper  threshers  and  harvest- 
ers; hay-rakes;  reapers  and  binders; 
mowers;  metal  parts  for  reapers  and 
binders,  hay-rakes  and  mowers;  rubber 
boots;  tires  and  tubes;  wrapping-paper 
and  bag  papers;  paper-felt  and  carpet- 
felt  paper;  automotive-vehicle  bodies, 
parts  of  bodies,  gears  and  shock  absorb- 
ers; pianos  and  parts  thereof. 
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IMPORT  CONTROL  REGULATIONS 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the 
effects  of  the  various  tariffs  has  been 
largely  nullified  by  the  operation  of 
the  import  licensing  system  under  the 
Customs  Act.  Beginning  in  December, 
1939,  imports  from  non-sterling  count- 
ries, including  Canada,  Newfoundland 
and  Hong  Kong,  were  subject  to  licence 
under  the  Customs  (Import  Licensing) 
Regulations,  the  object  being  twofold, 
to  conserve  non-sterling  exchange  re- 
sources and  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  non-essential  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  vital  needs.  A  large  number  of 
commodities  were  placed  immediately 
on  the  prohibited  list,  and  in  December, 
1941,  goods  from  sterling  countries  were 
also  placed  under  licensing  control. 
During  that  year  also,  the  Division  of 
Import  Procurement  was  set  up,  which 
lias  since  governed  the  entire  import 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  selecting 
the  goods  to  be  imported  as  well  as 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  to 
come. 

Generally  speaking,  the  policy  of  the 
Division  in  regard  to  the  issuance  of 
import  licences  may  be  stated  to  be: 
(1)  if  similar  goods  are  made  in  Aus- 
tralia in  sufficient  quantities,  an  import 
licence  would  not  be  granted;  (2)  if 
obtainable  from  sterling  sources,  no 
licence  would  be  granted  for  importa- 
tion from  non-sterling  sources;  (3)  if 
of  an  essential  character  and  not  made 
within  the  country  and  unobtainable 
fiom  sterling  sources,  licences  would  be 
granted  for  importation  from  the  most 
convenient  source.  Modifications  of 
this  policy  occurred,  of  course,  when 
lease-lend  and  ^'Mutual  Aid"  goods 
became  available.  The  over-all  effect 
of  these  controls  has  obviously  been  to 
divert  a  considerable  volume  of  trade 
from  normal  to  new  channels,  and  for 
this  reason  a  certain  amount  of  reserve 
should  be  exercised  in  arriving  at  any 
conclusions  from  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  import  trade  during  the  war 
period  and  pre-war  years. 

TARIFF  BOARD 

In  1S21  a  Tariff  Board  was  set  up 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 


purpose  of  assisting  the  Minister  in 
the  administration  of  matters  relating 
to  trade  and  customs.  The  Board  is 
empowered  to  hold  public  inquiries 
on  tariff  questions  and  advises  the 
Minister  on  such  matters  as  the  neces- 
sity for  new  or  revision  of  existing 
duties,  the  necessity  for  granting 
bonuses,  the  application  of  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Since  1932  the  Board  has  been 
chiefly  engaged  with  matters  relating 
to  implementing  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments, which  represented  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  basis  of  trading  between 
various  sections  of  the  Empire  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

During  the  war  the  Administrative 
Control  exercised  over  Australian  in- 
dustry and  import  trade  has  been  such 
that  the  tariff  has  ceased,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  a  factor  in  the  regulation 
of  imports  or  the  development  of  in- 
dustry. Before  the  war  the  Board  was 
showing  some  concern  over  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  industry  for  protection 
and  was  impelled  to  point  out  the 
advisability  of  offering  encouragement 
and  assistance  only  to  those  industries 
which  could  operate  without  excessive 
costs.  The  Board  also  warned  against 
industries  being  established  during  the 
war,  except  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  no  chance  of 
surviving  under  peacetime  conditions 
without  excessive  protection. 

The  Tariff  Board  has  now  had  over 
twenty  years'  experience  and  has  ac- 
cumulated a  useful  fund  of  information 
concerning  the  effects  and  counter- 
effects  of  tariff  application.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  announced  that  the  grant- 
ing of  tariff  protection  w^ould  continue 
to  be  based  on  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  and  in  this  connection  the 
following  extract  from  the  Board's 
Annual  Report  for  1941  is  of  interest: — 

The  problems  of  reconstruiction  will  be 
most  pressing  in  the  matter  of  re-employ- 
ment of  people  discharged  from  the  fighting 
forces  and  from  munition  production.  These 
problems  will  be  magnified  if  industrial 
fxpansion  be  perm.itted  during  the  war  into 
production  not  necessary  to  the  war  efTort 
and  undesirable  for  permanent  establishment 
in  this  country.    It  is  to  be  expected  that 
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after  the  war  overseas  coimitries  will  make 
strong  efforts  to  regain  and  expand  their 
pre-war  export  trade,  and  experience  subse- 
quent to  1919  indicates  that  those  efforts 
may  result  in  competition  of  an  unfair 
nature  with  Australian  industry.  If  such 
competition  should  reduce  the  employing 
capacity  of  industries  of  proved  value  to  the 
Australian  econpmj',  difficulties  of  reconstruic- 
tion  would  be  intensified.  Although  such 
competition  must  be  guarded  against,  great 
care  and  discretion  will  be  called  for  in  doing 
so.  Australia  is  heavily  dependent  for  its 
prosperity  on  world  trade  and  should  do  all 
in  its  power  to  assist  in  its  revival.  To 
endeavour  to  preserve  in  Australia  un- 
economic industries,  established  under  the 
stress  and  under  the  shelter  of  wartime  con- 
ditions, will  be  to  withhold  Australia's 
contribution  to  world  recovery  and  will  not 
be  in  the  best  long-range  interest  of  this 
country. 

Postwar  Policy 

Reference  has  previously  been  made 
to  the  growth  of  Australia's  manufac- 
turing industry  over  a  period  of  years, 
.stimulated  by  tariff  protection  and  by 
the  limitation  of  imports  during  the 
depression  period,  and  also  to  its  more 
rapid  expansion  under  the  urgency  of 
war  needs. 

In  1938  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  a  program  involving 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums 
on  munitions  for  defence  purposes. 
Government-owned  plants  were  extend- 
ed and  new  ones  built,  and  contracts 
were  effected  with  industrialists  provid- 
ing for  additions,  or  '^annexes",  to 
existing  privately  owned  factories  built 
at  government  expense  and  designed 
to  manufacture  defence  equipment.  At 
the  outbreak  of  war,  therefore,  with  an 
already  well-established  steel  and  coal 
industry,  Australia  was  in  a  position 
to  embark  immediately  on  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions  and  other  war  equip- 
ment on  a  relatively  large  scale.  In 
1940  this  program  was  expanded  by  the 
building  of  additional  plants,  and  in 
1942,  after  Japan  entered  the  war, 
con.'^truction  was  further  accelerated, 
until  by  the  middle  of  1943  some  3,702 
factories  had  been  erected,  covering 
j3,2(X)  acres  and  spread  over  every 
state  in  the  Commonwealth.  Reference 
will  be  made  below  to  the  disposition 
(^^  these  factories  and  ^'annexes"  during 


the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace, 
plans  for  which  have  already  been 
m.ade. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRY 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war 
there  was  also  a  considerable  growth 
in  the  production  of  certain  classes  of 
civilian  goods  the  importation  of  which 
for  one  reason  or  another,  such  as  lack 
of  shipping  or  exchange  restrictions, 
was  curtailed.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  it  was  realized  that  the 
demand  for  manpower  from  these 
civilian  plants  conflicted  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  munitions  factories, 
and  in  1942  steps  were  taken  to  exercise 
control  over  manpower,  resulting  in  a 
gradual  shifting  of  workers  from  plants 
producing  non-essential  civilian  goods 
to  munitions  plants.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  offset  the  inflationary  tend- 
encies created  by  increased  purchasing 
power  and  the  shortage  of  consumer 
goods,  a  rigid  system  of  coupon  ration- 
ing was  introduced  for  clothing,  textiles 
and  other  goods  in  short  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  proper,  such  as  field  guns, 
machine-guns,  mortars,  bombs,  shells, 
land  mines,  flares,  etc.,  Australian 
production  includes  an  impressive  array 
of  machines,  implements  and  commodi- 
ties, such  as  were  hardly  contemplated 
before  the  war,  at  least  for  some  years 
to  come.  These  include  aircraft,  air- 
craft engines,  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus,  electric  cables,  armour  plate, 
tool  steels  and  carbide  tips,  machine 
tools  of  many  kinds,  hand  tools,  news- 
print, paperboard,  pressed  boards  and 
cotton  piece-goods.  The  production  of 
woollen  piece-goods  was  stepped  up 
until  to-day  domestic  needs  are  all 
met  from  local  manufacture. 

Before  the  war,  clothing  of  all  kinds 
was  imported  on  a  large  scale,  but  to- 
day practically  every  type  of  wearing 
apparel  is  made  within  the  country. 
This  development  paralleled  the  initia- 
tion of  the  coupon  system  of  clothing 
rationing,  thus  putting  a  firm  brake 
on  comsumption  and  reducing  the  ne- 
cessity for  importation  to  a  minimum. 
In   addition   to   supplying   her  own 
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civilian  needs  to  a  large  extent,  Austra- 
lia supplied  a  great  volume  of  uniforms, 
not  only  to  men  of  her  own  forces  but 
also  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  to  the  Allied  Nations. 

Other  directions  in  which  Australia 
has  developed  her  productive  capacity 
are  in  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals, 
heavy  chemicals,  plastics,  and  plastic 
manufactures,  industrial  alcohol,  ship- 
building, flax,  tobacco,  timber  and  a 
number  of  other  items  such  'as  tobacco 
pipes,  pipe-cleaners  and  pouches,  ladies 
handbags,  abrasives,  optical  glass,  and 
optical  munitions. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent 
that  Australia  has  built  up  an  impres- 
sive industrial  organization,  some  of  it, 
of  course,  created  under  the  urgency 
of  war  conditions,  with  costs  of 
secondary  importance,  but  much  of  it, 
and  perhaps  the  major  part,  economic- 
ally sound  and  stemming  from  the 
country's  wealth  of  natural  resources, 
particularly  iron  and  steel,  coal,  wool 
and  gold. 

During  this  development  Australian 
industry  has  also  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  in  its  personnel, 
both  in  management  and  operatives. 
Tu  has  had  the  advantage  of  receiving 
from  abroad  considerable  assistance  in 
the  way  of  plans,  specifications  and 
technical  advice  in  connection  with  war 
projects. 

RECONVERSTON  PLANS 

The.  problem  of  the  conversion  of 
plant  from  wartime  to  peacetime  needs 
is  one  to  which  government  leaders, 
industrialists  and  economists  are  devot- 
ing both  serious  thought  and  study. 
Recently  (May  30,  1945),  the  Common- 
wealth Government  issued  a  White 
Paper  on  "full  employment"  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  constitutes  a  declaration 
of  policy  and  states  that  "full  employ- 
ment is  a  fundamental  aim  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government".  Point- 
ing out  that  because  the  "Powers  Ref- 
erendum", held  on  August  19,  1944, 
to  determine  whether  the  Common- 
wealth Government  should  be  given 
greater  powers  to  carry  out  its  post- 
war reconstruction  plans,  was  defeated. 


the  co-operation  of  state  and  local 
authorities  would  be  particularly  ne- 
cessary, the  paper  goes  on  to  describe 
the  main  factors  determining  the  level 
of  employment  and  indicates  the  kind 
of  measures  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  to  avoid  unemployment.  Briefly 
the  measures  proposed  would  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  level  of  public 
and  private  expenditure  combined 
which  would  employ  all  available  re- 
sources and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
inflationary  pressure  on  prices.  This 
would  be  done  by  increasing  govern- 
ment capital  expenditure  when  private 
spending  shows  signs  of  falling  off. 
Other  measures  include:  (1)  a  national 
housing  program;  (2)  a  plan  for  land 
settlement  of  returned  servicemen;  (3) 
fidvance  planning  through  the  National 
Works  Council  of  public  works  designed 
to  overtake  arrears  of  public  capital 
expenditure  accumulated  during  the 
war;  (4)  a  training  scheme  for  ex- 
service  personnel;  (5)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nation-wide  employment 
service;  and  (6)  action  for  the  restora- 
tion or  expansion  of  key  industries 
which  have  been  particularly  affected 
by  wartime  shifts  in  production.  The 
paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  transition 
period  presents  a  very  special  problem, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  cer- 
tain minimum  controls  "in  order  to 
avert  inflationary  price  increases  and 
to  ensure  that  resources  other  than 
labour  will  be  available  where  they  are 
most  needed".  Speaking  of  taxation, 
the  Federal  Treasurer  has  announced 
that  there  would  be  a  complete  review 
of  the  situation  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  warned,  however,  that  little 
early  relief  could  be  expected  and 
pointed  out  that  the  expenditure  on 
social  services,  which  stood  at  £30,000,- 
000  in  1941-42,  would  total  £69,000,000 
next  year  and  would  probably  reach 
£81,000,000  in  1947-48. 

A  further  indication  of  the  Govern- 
ment's postwar  plans  was  given  by 
the  late  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  John 
Curtin)  and  the  Minister  for  Post- 
war Reconstruction  (Mr.  Dedman)  at 
a  conference  between  government  rep- 
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resentatives  and  representatives  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
February  of  this  year.  In  his  address, 
the  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  ne- 
cessity for  (1)  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  production  and  (2)  developing 
export  markets.  In  regard  to  the 
former  he  said  that  ''the  government 
intends  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of 
adequately  protecting  industries  which 
are  reasonably  assured  of  sound  oppor- 
tunities- of  success,  which  assist  the 
diversification  of  our  economy  and 
contribute  to  employment  and  the 
raising  of  living  standards  in  the  com- 
munity". He  also  warned  that  "Aus- 
tralia must  keep  costs  to  the  absolute 
minimum"  and  declared  that  the  grant- 
ing of  tariff  protection  would  continue 
to  be  based  on  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  and  the  Board  would  be  asked 
to  m.ake  regular  investigations  of  the 
efficiency  of  industries  receiving  tariff 
or  other  forms  of  assistance  from  the 
Government. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

In  regard  to  export  trade,  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  exports  were  vital 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  if  they  were  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  purchase  the  raw  materials 
and  goods  necessary  for  the  maintenan- 
ce of  industry,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  rely  on  the  sources  of  export 
revenue  which  existed  before  the  war, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
an  export  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
and,  to  do  this,  they  must  become 
equally  efficient  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  both  in  management  and  in  the 
whole  operation  of  industry.  To  this 
end  the  Government  has  set  up  an 
Export  Advisory  Committee  'and  is 
taking  steps  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  Trade  Commissioner  Serviee. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  at  the 
?ame  Conference,  the  Minister  for  Post- 
war Reeon.struction,  in  referring  to 
vustralia's  traditional  principles  of 
riff  protection",  said  that,  with  the 
-ception  of  industries  which  are  ne- 
^  ssary  for  present  and  future  defence 
cd.s,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 


endeavour  to  establish  industries  which 
even  under  efficient  operation  could 
only  exist  permanently  behind  an 
excessively  high  tariff  wall.  This,  he 
declared,  would  not  be  conducive  to 
the  greatest  possible  development  of 
international  trade,  and  it  was 
fundamentally  important  for  Australia 
that  the  volume  of  international  trade 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
level. 

DISPOSAL    OF    GOVERNMENT  PLANTS 

In  regard  to  government- owned 
factories,  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  proposes 
to  retain  complete  control  of  those 
which  are  basic  to  an  adequate  defence 
policy.  The  remainder,  he  said,  would 
be  made  available  for  operation  by 
private  industry  or  for  joint  operation 
by  government  and  private  industry. 
Already  a  number  of  such  plants  have 
been  taken  over  by  private  interests, 
and  more  v/ill  no  doubt  follow  as  muni- 
tions production  declines. 

Indicative  of  the  great  importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  attached 
b^^  the  Government  to  manufacturing, 
is  the  setting  up  about  two  years  ago 
of  the  Secondary  Industries  Commis- 
sion, which  has  already  prepared  a 
report  on  the  problems  of  Australia's 
secondary  industries;  this  report  has 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

What  will  happen  after  the  war  is  a 
matter  of  almost  pure  conjecture,  so 
much  will  depend  on  conditions  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  much  may  be  said,  however,  that 
Australia  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
development  and  expansion  of  her 
secondary  industries,  and  to  this  end 
will  continue  to  use  the  tariff  to 
promote  increased  manufacture.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
report,  the  Government  will  be  guided 
in  the  application  of  the  tariff  for 
]:)rotcctive  purposes  by  the  advice  of 
the  Tariff  Board,  whose  reports  over 
a  period  of  years  have  indicated  their 
reluctance  to  recommend  protection  for 
an  industry  that  is  not  comparable  in 
efficiency  with  the  same  industry  in 
other  countries. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  IMPORT  DIVISION  APPOINTED 


The  Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Denis  Harvey  as  Director  of  the  Import 
Division,  one  of  the  several  new  units 
of  the  reorganized  Foreign  Trade 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  Import 
Division  is  to  assist  Canadian  import- 
ers in  restoring  and  expanding  trade 
connections  and  generally  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  removal  of  war- 
engendered  obstacles  to  import  trade. 
Among  these  obstacles  is  the  inability 
of  other  countries  to  pay  for  their 
purchases  in  funds  that  can  be  readily 
converted  into  Canadian  dollars.  Can- 
ada must,  therefore,  extend  credits  to 
tliem  to  pay  for  the  imports  from  Can- 
ada which  they  must  have  during  the 
reconstruction  period.  Such  credits 
can  be  ultimately  liquidated  only  by 
the  export  of  the  goods  and  services 
of  those  countries,  and  Canada,  there- 
fore, has  this  further  stake  in  inter- 
national two-way  trade  in  addition  to 
tlie  services  that  can  be  rendered  to 
Canadian  importers. 

Among  the  services  offered  by  the 
new  Import  Division  are  the  creation 
and  maintenance  ot  a  confidential 
Importers'  Directory,  a  Commodities 
Record  showing  the  export  products 
of  each  country,  and  a  list  of  the  names 
of  reputable  exporters  in  those  countries 
who  desire  to  make  contacts  in  Can- 
ada. The  Importers'  Directory  already 
lists  about'  1,600  Canadian  importers 
and  import  organizations,  and  new 
names  are  being  added  daily.  These 
additions  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
information  supplied  by  importers  as 
to  the  commodities  in  which  they,  are 
interested  and  the  countries  with  which 
they  desire  to  do  business. 

Being  an  integral  part  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Service,  the  Import  Division  will 
work  directly  with  the  Trade  Com- 
inissioners  in  the  field  and  with  all  the 
various  divisions  of  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  Service  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  international  trade.  The 


Import  Division  will  also  work  closely 
with  trade  representatives  in  Canada 
of  foreign  governments.  These  officials 
are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
exports  of  their  respective  territories, 
and  the  Import  Division  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  practical  assistance  to 
them  in  their  work  and,  in  turn,  to 
receive  efficient  help  from  them. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the 
new  Import  Division  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  Acting  Director, 
Mr.  P.  V.  McLane,  who  has  combined 
these  duties  with  those  he  has  per- 
formed as  Director  of  the  Import 
Section  of  the  Shipping  Priorities  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Harvey  will  now  proceed 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
work  initiated  by  Mr.  McLane,  who 
plans  to  return  to  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner Service  and  who,  it  is  expect- 
ed, will  be  posted  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Denis  Harvey  was  born  in 
England  in  1909  and  received  his  early 
education  in  that  country.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  March,  1929,  and  at- 
tended Macdonald  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1934  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  although 
he  specialized  in  economics.  His  thesis 
on  the  opportunities  for  Canadian 
agricultural  products  in  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  won  a  Royal  Bank 
prize.  After  graduation  he  joined  the 
firm  of  W.  C.  Pitfield,  investment 
bankers,  of  Montreal,  and  gained  useful 
experience  in  economic  analysis,  finance 
and  sales.  He  joined  the  Canadian 
Navy  in  September,  1939,  was  staff 
officer  for  the  development  of  Atlantic 
Coast  bases  and  in  1942  was  brought 
to  Naval  Headquarters,  Ottawa,  as 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion. Later  he  became  Naval  Comp- 
troller with  the  rank  of  Commander 
and  with  broad  administrative  responsi- 
bilities. "Mr.  Harvey  comes  to  his 
new  post  with  a  record  of  successful 
achievement  as  a  student  and  admin- 
istrator." 

The  Import  Division  is  already  in 
a  position  to  render  useful  service  to 
Canadian  business,  and  inquiries  are 
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invited  from  those  seeking  assistance  addressed  to  the  Director,  Import  Divi- 

in  this  important  branch  of  Canada's  sion,  Foreign  Trade  Service,  Depart- 

foreign   trade.     Inquiries   should   be  ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CANADA'  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  AUGUST 


The  external  trade  of  Canada  in 
August,  excluding  new  gold,  was  valued 
at  $428,766,000  as  compared  with 
$416,510,000  in  August,  1944,  an  in- 
crease of  2-9  per  cent.  Advances  in 
the  values  of  domestic  merchandise 
exports  and  of  foreign  commodities 
more  than  counterbalanced  a  sharp 
dechne  in  the  value  of  imports  entered 
for  consumption.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  Canada's 
external  trade  was  valued  at  $3,397,- 
395,000  as  compared  with  $3,479,990,- 
000  in  the  similar  period  of  1944,  a 
dechne  of  2-4  per  cent. 

The  domestic  merchandise  export 
trade  in  August  was  valued  at  $295,- 
049,000  as  compared  with  $257,021,000 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  an  advance  of  14-8  per  cent.  The 
total  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
current  vear  recorded  an  increase  from 
$2,282,002,000  a  year  ago  to  $2,296,- 
156,000,  or  of  0-6  per  cent. 

Commodity  imports  in  August  were 
sharply  lower,  amounting  to  $128,134,- 
000  as  compared  with  $157,324,000  in 
August  last  year,  a  reduction  of  18-6 
per  cent.  The  eight-month  aggregate 
stood  at  $1,065,510,000  as  compared 
with  $1,170,304,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  1944,  a  decrease  of  9  per 
cent. 

The  re-export  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties in  August  amounted  to  $5,583,000 
as  compared  with  $2,165,000  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and 
for  the  eight  months  ended  August  the 
total  was  $35,730,000  as  compared 
I    with  $27,684,000. 

Imports 

Merchandise  imported  into  Canada 
for  consumption  w^as  valued  at  $128,- 
134,000  in  August  as  compared  with 
i   $157,324,000    in    the  corresponding 
I  month  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  18-6 
per  cent.    The  aggregate  for  the  first 


eight  months  of  the  current  year  was 
$1,065,510,000  as  against  $1,170,304,- 
000  in  the  like  period  of  1944,  a  decline 
of  9  per  cent.  August  imports  from 
foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $108,- 
255,000  as  compared  with  $146,082,000 
a  year  ago,  and  from  countries  of  the 
British  Empire  at  $19,880,000  as 
against  $11,242,000. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  imports  from  that 
country  totalling  $96,756,000  as  com- 
pared with  $138,252,000  in  August, 
1944,  and  in  the  eight  months  ended 
August  at  $818,360,000  as  against 
$971,217,000  in  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  Imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  August  were  valued  at  $10,- 
661,000  as  compared  with  $4,564,000, 
and  in  the  eight-month  period  at  $89,- 
056,000  as  compared  with  $64,889,000 

Values  of  merchandise  imports  from 
other  leading  countries  were  as  fol- 
lows, totals  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  British  India,  $1,062,000 
($1,156,000);  Newfoundland,  $1,804,- 
000  ($1,298,000);  AustraUa,  $1,469,- 
000  ($915,000)  ;  Mexico,  $1,178,000 
($937,000)  ;  San  Domingo,  $1,563,000 
($8,000)  ;  Venezuela,  $1,838,000  ($1,- 
349,000);  Ceylon,  $837,000  ($1,000); 
British  Guiana,  $865,000  ($961,000); 
Jamaica,  $893,000  ($1,413,000)  ;  Bra- 
zil, $816,000  ($397,000) ;  Cuba,  $982,- 
000  ($426,000);  Honduras,  $804,000 
($1 12,000) ;  Switzerland,  $879,000 
($400,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  for  the  month  of  August  and 
the  eight  months  ended  August,  1945 
and  1944. 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  impoi^ts   

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products  

Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   

Nuts  

Vegetables  

Vegetables,  fresh   

Grains  and  products   

Oils,  vegetable,  edible   

Sugar   

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory   

Spices   

Tea  

Alcoholic  beverages   

Gums  and  resins  

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

Rubber   

Seeds   

Tobacco  

Animals  and  animal  products  

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Furs  

Hair  and  bristles  

Hides  and  skins,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax  

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products   

Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters   

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Yarn   . 

Fabrics,  jute   

Silk   

Wool   

Wool,  raw   

Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges   

Artificial  silk  

Yarn,  twist  and  thread   

Mixed  textile  products   

Wood,  Avood  products  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Wood,  manufactured   

Paper  

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  its  products  

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  iugots,  blooms,  billets  

Castings  and  forgings   

Rolling  mill  products  

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  and  machinery   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural)  ....... 

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools  

Veliicles,  chiefly  of  iron   

Automobile  parts   

NTon-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  . . . 

Aluminium  

Precious  metals  (except  gold)  

Tin   

Clncks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products 

Clay  and  products   

Coal  and  products   

Glass  and  glassware   


Month  of 

Nine  months 

August 

ended  August 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

157,324 

128.134 

1,170.304 

1,065.510 

14,806 

18,137 

147,505 

156,432 

6,403 

6,583 

41.397 

47,289 

5,312 

6.084 

33.542 

38.464 

617 

697 

8,728 

6,625 

100 

355 

12.734 

15,059 

70 

267 

12.569 

14,740 

935 

474 

8,891 

6.563 

100 

55 

916 

289 

2.352 

3,592 

19,539 

23,370 

33 

3,019 

3.520 

1,101 

l,i46 

11,042 

5.029 

19 

57 

638 

564 

702 

8,971 

13,032 

359 

732 

3,274 

4,195 

216 

243 

2.449 

2.873 

617 

868 

6,486 

7.954 

1,240 

1,497 

11.679 

11.845 

16 

17 

1,139 

1,179 

97 

153 

1,023 

1.532 

1,848 

2,607 

23,108 

27,406 

265 

223 

2,173 

2.092 

237 

771 

6.239 

10.867 

22 

310 

933 

1,021 

231 

178 

3,036 

2.138 

127 

264 

1.834 

2,289 

179 

170 

1,737 

2,022 

225 

282 

1,889 

2,029 

13.471 

14,449 

124.198 

130  676 

8.269 

6.359 

61.132 

56,767 

3.675 

3.351 

26.558 

24,223 

515 

585 

4.867 

4,890 

3.585 

1.979 

25.960 

23.260 

1.536 

1.030 

12,668 

11.701 

66 

151 

762 

1.129 

1.071 

260 

8,380 

8.427 

137 

171 

1.039 

1.354 

1,005 

3,427 

23.235 

29  933 

222 

936 

7.719 

7.849 

352 

464 

2,278 

4.689 

138 

682 

4,411 

5.697 

1.030 

1,924 

10,201 

15.750 

610 

1.426 

6.056 

9.354 

1.112 

1.160 

10,503 

10,409 

3.626 

3.740 

27.914 

31.444 

526 

516 

4,108 

4.155 

559 

722 

4.436 

5.438 

1.020 

962 

7,777 

8  682 

1.521 

1.540 

11,593 

13.169 

43.259 

32,680 

294.789 

268.530 

732 

913 

4.762 

4,724 

313 

145 

1.366 

2.550 

414 

602 

4,590 

6.137 

4.943 

5.023 

32.407 

37.225 

555 

454 

3,659 

3.295 

13.334 

2,317 

45,430 

21.193 

4.685 

4.451 

28,035 

33.663 

332 

392 

2,786 

3.006 

6,598 

8,053 

56.801 

62  .596 

130 

211 

1.061 

1  345 

602 

682 

6,112 

5.181 

7.071 

6.273 

66  336 

60,438 

6.206 

5.662 

53.780 

52  960 

8.358 

8.126 

73.459 

71.361 

1.502 

1.361 

9  933 

6.534 

78 

107 

805 

3.870 

34 

60 

386 

4.972 

409 

730 

3.564 

3.970 

4.377 

3.576 

40.218 

30.639 

26.638 

24.682 

174.522 

169  883 

676 

1.117 

7.716 

9  136 

11,772 

10,959 

79.889 

71.950 

1,042 

1,173 

8,510 

10,723 
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Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  pro(i,ucts   

Chemicals  and  allied  products   

Acids  

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials   

Fertilizers  

Paints  and  varnishes   

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p   . 

Miscellaneous  commodities   

Household  and  personal  equipment  

Scientific  and  educational  eCLuipment   

Aircraft  (excluding  engines)   

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Month  of  August 

1944  1945 

All   countries   %   157,323,712    $  128,134,180 

Empire  countries                                  11,241.992  19,879,514 

United  Kingdom                                4,564,246  10,661,079 

Ireland  (Eire)      4,038 

Aden      .... 

British  East  Africa                              24,804  58,204 

British  South  Africa                              151,077  644,499 

Southern  Rhodesia                                     693  6,730 

British  West  Africa                               36.649  237,951 

Bermuda                                                 14,725  32,964 

British  India                                     1,155,893  1,062,485 

Ceylon                                                      1,408  837,004 

British  Guiana                                      961.342  864,826 

Barbados                                              502,183  641,975 

Jamaica                                                1,412.889  892.936 

Trinidad  and  Tobago                              83.705  89,799 

Other  British  West  Indies                      45,551  26.832 

Newfoundland                                     1.297,586  1,804,483 

Australia                                              914,992  1,468,642 

Fiji   

New  Zealand                                           6.236  527.383 

Foreign  countries                                  146.081,720  108,254,666 

Argentina                                                 842,455  435.120 

Belgian  Congo                                          294,898  11,609 

Brazil                                                      396,925  815.894 

Chile                                                         75.401  43.316 

Colombia                                                1.630,919  728,871 

Costa  Rica                                              206,827  334.810 

Cuba                                                        426,047  981,872 

Greenland      76.822 

Ecuador                                                    10.264  292,918 

Egj-pt                                                      35,706  3,536 

French  Africa                                              ....  .... 

Guatemala                                                 64,067  264,647 

Hayti   (Republic  of)                                264.683  19.714 

Honduras                                                 112.121  803,782 

Mexico                                                   936.731  1,177,613 

Netherlands  Ea.st  Indies      3,779 

Netherlands  Guiana                                 119,598  .... 

Netherlands  West  Indies                             ....  .... 

Norway      134,836 

Paraguay                                                   54,388  36.895 

Persia      25,080 

Peru                                                              169  1.140 

Portugal                                                 159,177  109.870 

Portuguese  Africa                                        ....  42.919 

Russia  rU.S.S.R.)                                            539  81.484 

Salvador                                                  166.989  159.309 

San  Domingo                                              8.096  1,563.034 

f^pain                                                       241,685  384.702 

Sweden                                                          219  57.574 

Switzerland                                            400,422  878.709 

Turkev                                                          ....  36.172 

United  States                                    138,251,725  96,755,696 

TJruguay      14.485 

Venezuela                                             1,349,247  1,838,153 


Mon 

th  of 

Nine  months 

Au 

gust 

ended  August 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

11180 

C'i  7*30 

0  i , . J  /  O 

1  055 

797 

6  867 

5,675 

xn  019 

291 

'l85 

9  1  s^i 

368 

318 

'i.  999 

.J ,  t  o  y 

656 

854 

u,rt.jy 

705 

642 

4'.724 

5.280 

269 

2,982 

2,128 

576 

616 

4,957 

5,745 

1,109 

732 

8,315 

6.721 

38,451 

18,0'36 

249.566 

157,737 

463 

6'07 

3,201 

4.920 

583 

678 

5,684 

6.057 

6,858 

1.281 

44,714 

14,064 

Eight  Months  ended  August 
1944  1945 


a,170.304,451 
136,297,853 
64,889,313 
2,620 
3,340 
685,509 
3,163,228 
167,998, 
2,671,906 
469,611 
18,998,031 
2,873,628 
5,438,466 
4,964,650 
8.838,893 
492,685 
823,230 
6,097,122 
7,115.757 
1,686,457 
5.751,432 
1,034,006,598 
6,835,833 
674.375 
5.516,944 
402,829 
8,741,398 
893,489 
3.312.80'0 
127,996 
274.40'0 
138.732 
14.351 
2.636.878 
2,022,545 
619,167 
9.164.056 
20,338 
648.155 
507,758 

149,740 
26.876 
77.643 
918,720 
47,938 
13.351 
2,230.310 
3.003,798 
1,839.690 
24.414 
3,472.659 
2.315 
971.216,776 
205,107 
7,844,648 


,065,510.064 
175,341.967 
89,055.586 
7.030 
1,675 
1,111.386 
4,314,341 
503,071 
8,094.071 
60,384 
20,948,019 
4,535,501 
7,458,199 
4.379.569 
4.868.726 
2,296.275 
567,252 
8.575,896 
11,137.190 
880.528 
5.102.741 
890.168.097 
5,812,915 
42,571 
4,172.795 
409.377 
7,741,190 
487,150 
5,685.890 
127.340 
1.644.139 
136,885 
129.733 
1.320.959 
268.222 
5.376.383 
9,231.199 
10,475 

640'.26i 

566,054 
131.464 
180.991 
111.094 
840.553 
239.924 
1.104.329 
1.170.508 
5.061.350 
2.320.464 
116.210 
3,895.037 
125.491 
818.359.912 
85.521 
10,679,615 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

From  the  Monthly  Review  in  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 


In  the  first  official  estimate  of  grain 
production  for  Canada,  the  1945  wheat 
crop  is  placed  at  321,409,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  435,535,000  bushels 
in  1944.  When  this  new  crop  is  com- 
bined with  the  estimated  carryover  at 
July  31  of  some  258,000,000  bushels 
of  old  wheat,  it  gives  a  total  available 
supply  of  580,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  about  212,000,000  bushels  less  than 
in  1944-45  and  the  smallest  total  sup- 
ply since  1938.  If  exports  during  the 
current  crop  year  were  maintained  at 
the  1944-45  high  level  of  350,000,000 
bushels,  the  year-end  stocks  in  1946 
would  be  about  70,000,000  bushels. 
The  exports  for  1944-45  were  the  high- 
est since  1929,  and  their  maintenance 
during  1945-46  at  that  level  is  open 
to  conjecture. 

If,  however,  the  Canadian  wheat 
supply  is  considered  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen 
that  total  North  American  supplies 
amount  to  some  2,013,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  165,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  supply  a  year  ago.  The  latest 
estimate  of  1945  wheat  production  in 
the  United  States  places  it  at  1,152,- 
000,000  bushels,  which,  together  with 
an  estimated  carryover  of  281,000,000 
of  old  wheat  at  July  1,  gives  a  total 
supply  for  1945-46  of  1,433,000,000 
bushels,  or  37,000,000  bushels  more 
than  the  1944-45  stockpile. 

It  is  estimated  that  exports  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  during  the  crop 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  amounted 
to  about  145,000,000  bushels.  Exports 
for  1945-46  are  tentatively  placed  at 
between  200,000,000  and  225,000,000 
bushels.  A  total  disappearance  now 
estimated  at  1,142,000,000  bushels  for 
1945-46  would  result  in  a  carryover 
at  July  1,  1946,  of  over  290,000,000 
bushels.  In  the  1944-45  season  the 
United  States  accounted  for  about  50,- 
000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  exports  of 
wheat.  This  year  imports  of  wheat 
into  the  United  States  are  expected  to 
be  less  than  one-third  of  this  amount. 


ARGENTINA 

Argentina's  export  surplus  of  wheat 
at  August  15  was  officially  estimated 
at  a  little  less  than  80,000,000  bushels. 
In  view  of  the  advice  that  most  of 
this  supply  has  already  been  sold,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  year  will  be  quite  insignificant. 
First  official  estimates  place  Argentine 
wheat  acreages  at  14,100,000  acres,  the 
lowest  acreage  figure  recorded  in  the 
last  six  years.  Assuming  a  normal 
crop,  the  1946  acreage  would  yield  a 
total  of  less  than  180,000,000  bushels. 
After  providing  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  the  import  requirmients  of 
the  other  South  American  countries, 
there  would  be  little  available  for 
European  needs  during  1945-46  in  the 
event  that  the  foregoing  assumptions 
prevail. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia's  position  is  more  aggra- 
vated than  that  of  Argentina.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  is  anticipated  that 
wheat  production  will  be  approxi- 
mately 140,000,000  bushels  this  year. 
After  making  allowances  for  domestic 
requirements,  there  may  be  40,000,000 
to  50,000,000  bushels  left  for  export, 
of  which  a  greater  part  will  be  ear- 
marked for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Far  East. 

EUROPE 

Heavy  storms  have  done  much 
damage  to  late-crop  areas  in  Western 
Europe  and  may  cause  a  further 
downward  revision  of  estimated  pro- 
duction, with  a  consequent  upward  re- 
vision of  import  requirements.  Wet 
weather  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
hampering  the  harvest  of  a  wheat  crop 
some  700,000  acres  less  than  the  3,063,- 
000  acres  harvested  in  1944.  Thresh- 
ing results  in  Greece  and  parts  of  the 
Balkans  are  disappointing  owing  to  the 
loss  from  drought.  The  harvest  of 
wheat  in  Greece  is  believed  to  be  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  below  average  and 
the  food  situation  in  that  country  re- 
mains critical. 
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Italy  is  harvesting  the  poorest  wheat 
crop  in  twenty  years,  with  an  esti- 
mated outturn  of  about  155,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  a  pre-war 
production  of  270,000,000  bushels  and 
a  normal  consumption  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000,000.  In  the  British 
zone  of  Germany  there  are  reports  of 
extensive  damage  through  excessive 
rains,  with  crops  rotting  in  the  fields. 
Private  reports  have  placed  the  French 
wheat  crop  at  148,000,000  to  164,000,- 


000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious estimate  of  184,000,000  bushels. 
Despite  the  knowledge  of  a  surpris- 
ingly large  carryover  of  72,000,000 
bushels  of  old  wheat,  the  over-all  sup- 
ply still  remains  far  below  needs. 
Preliminary  reports  from  Hungary, 
normally  an  important  surplus  pro- 
duction area,  indicate  a  crop  of  about 
27,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  a 
pre-war  average  of  91,000,000  bushels. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

PRODUCTION  OF  SYNTHETIC  FIBRES 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  the 
erection  of  two  factories,  as  w^ell  as  for 
the  expansion  of  existing  rayon  plants 
at  Berazatequi,  Argentina,  according 
to  the  foreign  press.  Nylon,  not  here- 
tofore produced  in  Argentina,  will  be 
manufactured  in  one  of  the  factories, 
and  the  second  will  make  cellophanes, 
including  a  waterproof  line.  The  com- 
pany also  intends  to  double  its  output 
of  viscose-rayon  fibre.  Argentine- 
produced  cellulose  serves  as  the  basis 
for  viscose-rayon  production. 

Brazil 

ASBESTOS  PRODUCTION 

Production  of  asbestos  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Gerais  has  increased  to  a 
marked  degree  within  the  past  few 
years.  Output  in  1936  amounted  to 
190,000  kilograms  (1  kilogram  equals 
2-2  pounds),  and,  after  varying  from 
year  to  year,  reached  nearly  1,000,000 
kilograms  in  1943.  Deposits  of  asbestos 
are  found  in  six  separate  districts. 

Cuba 

CONDITIONS  IN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Cuba's  1945  sugar  crop  amounted  to 
about  3,924,240  short  tons  of  raw  sugar, 
or  about  30  per  cent  less  than  the  near- 
record  1944  crop  of  5,650,000  short 
tons  (including  about  900,000  tons 
produced  in  the  form  of  invert  molas- 
ses). 

About  2,500,000  long  tons  of  sugar 
were  shipped  during  the  first  half  of 


this  year.  Some  of  this  sugar  was 
carried  over  from  the  1944  crop. 

Shipment  of  molasses  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1945  totalled  85,500,000 
gallons.  This  consiisted  of  16,600,000 
gallons  of  invert  molasses,  shipped 
entirely  to  the  United  States,  and  about 
69,000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses, of  which  four-fifths  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  the  remainder 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chile 

DEMAND  FOR  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Stocks  of  many  types  of  machinery 
are  low  in  Chile,  and  demand  in  many 
lines  continues  active,  according  to 
recent  reports  from  Santiago.  Standard 
items  such  as  drills,  drifters,  and  similar 
items,  are  sold  long  before  they  are 
received.  The  repair  parts  situation  is 
said  to  be  improving. 

Receipts  of  woodworking  machines 
have  been  small  and  sales  are  effected 
before  delivery.  There  is  an  active 
demand  for  all  types  of  small  wood- 
working machines.  Although  industrial 
sewing-machines  have  arrived  regularly 
from  the  United  States,  the  number  is 
insufficient  to  more  than  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs. 

There  are  no  stocks  of  metal- working 
machine  tools  on  hand,  and  there  is  an 
active  demand  for  small  lathes,  planers, 
drills,  shapers,  and  similar  items.  Small 
quantities  in  these  groups  are  being 
received  from  Sweden.  Likewise, 
stocks  of  all  types  of  mechanics'  hand 
tools  are  low  and  demand  is  heavy. 
Some  of  these  tools  have  arrived  in 
Chile  from  Sweden  and  Spain. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

Amendment  No.  18,  covering  the 
exportation  of  books,  is  revised  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  phrase: — ■ 
"except  as  provided  by  Clause  5  of 
the  Ejqport  Permdt  Regulations,  as 
amended  by  Order  in  Council  P.C. 
4498  of  June  26,  1945,"  so  that  an 
export  permit  will  henceforth  not  be 
required  for  shipments  of  books  from 
Canada  other  than  to  destinations 
outside  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes  under 
date  September  20  that  the  following 
amendments  have  been  made  to  the 
Austrahan  Customs  (Import  Licens- 
ing) Regulations: — 

Subject  to  the  production  of  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  exporter  is  in 
a  position  to  supply,  licences  will  now 


be  granted  for  the  importation  from 
non-sterling  sources  of  timber  classi- 
fiable under  tariff  items  291  (C)  (2)— 
logs;  291  (D) — spars  in  the  rough;  291 
(F),  291  (G),  291  (H)  and  291  (1)— 
undressed  timber  in  various  sizes  and 
types;  291  (J) — timber  for  making 
boxes;  291  (L) — dressed  or  moulded 
n.e.i.,  tongued  or  grooved  or  tongued 
and  grooved,  weatherboards;  293  (A) 
— door  stock  timber.  Licences  will  also 
be  made  available  for  the  importation 
of  the  complementary  door  panels  to 
imports  under  293  (A)  from  any  source 
whether  imported  as  finished  panels 
under  item  293(C)  or  when  the  ply- 
wood is  imported  in  sheet  form  under 
item  291  (M). 

During  the  licensing  period  July  1 
to  December  31,  1945,  licences  to  cover 
the  importation  of  fountain  pens,  in- 
cluding parts,  and  fountain  pen  nibs 
when  imported  separately,  classifiable 
under  item  346  (C),  from  non-sterhng 
countries  will  be  issued  on  the  basis 
of  75  per  cent  of  importations  during 
the  base  year  ended  June  30,  1939. 

Cameos,  intaglios  and  unset  precious 
stones,  including  pearls,  and  unmanu- 
factured coral  may  now  be  imported 
up  to  100  per  cent  of  'base-year  imports 
from  all  sources. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


Parcel  Post  to  Italy  and  the 
Vatican  State 

The  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounces the  resumption  of  parcel  post 
services  to  Italy  and  the  Vatican  State, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 

The  total  weight  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  4  pounds,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  contents  must  not  exceed 
$25.  Parcels  cannot  be  insured.  The 
sending  of  parcels  is  limited  to  priA^ate 
citizens  and  must  not  be  undertaken 
by  relief  organizations  and  others. 
The  naming  of  addressees  other  than 
the  known  ultimate  addressee,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  limitations  of 
the  service,  is  prohibited.    No  one 


sender  may  send  more  than  two  parcels 
per  week,  each  of  which  must  be  to 
different  addressees.  The  parcels  are 
restricted  to  gifts  addressed  to  private 
individuals  'and  must  not  include  com- 
mercial shipments.  For  the  time  being, 
the  contents  are  to  be  limited  to  food, 
toilet  articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing 
of  a  serviceable  type,  the  donation  of 
which  will  not  necessitate  replacements. 
The  contents  are  to  be  listed  in  detail 
on  the  covering  Customs  Declarations. 
The  term  "clothing"  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  items  of  used 
clothing,  they  must  be  described  as 
v.sed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  non- 
observance  of  any  of  the  conditions 
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indicated  may  result  in  seizure  of  the 
parcel. 

Until  further  notice  the  rates  of 
postage  applicable  to  such  parcels  vary 
from  65  cents  for  1  pound  to  $1.35 
for  4  pounds. 

Mail  Service  to  the  Netherlands 

Effective  immediately,  letters  and 
packages  prepaid  at  the  letter  rates 
of  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3 
cents  for  each  additional  ounce  up  to 
a  weight  limit  of  4  pounds,  may  be 
accepted    for    transmission    to  the 


Netherlands.  Letters  and  packages 
prepaid  at  letter  rates  may  contain 
only  written  communications  and 
related  papers  of  a  bulky  nature.  Re- 
gistration service  is  available.  Mail 
service  to  the  Netherlands  has  been 
extended  to  permit  the  mailing  of 
printed  and  commercial  papers  up  to 
a  maximum  weight  of  4  pounds.  The 
usual  conditions  of  mailing  will  apply. 
The  service  for  sample  post  has  also 
been  resumed  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
usual  conditions  of  m'ailing,  including 
the  weight  limit  of  one  pound,  will 
apply. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  9,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  October  9,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  October  1,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  9 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

Dollar 

1 . 0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West 

Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Peso 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

H 

Free 

.z758 

.2758 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6325 

.6325 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6246 

.  6246 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4700 

4.4700 

Egypt   Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4 . 5380 

Offer 

4 . 5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3 . 5440 

n 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity.— Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shippin^:^,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u^ed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser.  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,   New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  , 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor.  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Buitton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

VV  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212. 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— C oncluded 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.    Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory   includes   Transvaal,   Orange   Free   State,   the   Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner,  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola, 
Cable  address,  Cantracom, 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 


United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S,W.l. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St,  Vincent  Street, 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Stales 

Washington:  H.  A,  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda, 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J,  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J,  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

«  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORT  TRADE  PROMOTION  PLANS 

By  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 

United  Kingdom 


While  this  report  is  concerned  with 
the  measures  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  to  stimulate 
export  trade,  it  is  relevant  to  recall 
the  Prime  Minister's  recent  explana- 
tion that  the  country's  economic  dif- 
ficulties result  from  the  strategic  tasks 
allocated  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
necessities  of  war.  The  agreed  align- 
ment of  responsibilities  made  it  possible 
for  Great  Britain  to  mobilize  her 
manpower  for  war  with  the  maximum 
intensity  and  at  the  same  time  under- 
take expenditures  abroad  for  the  sup- 
port of  military  operations  over  a 
widely  extended  area  without  having 
to  produce  exports  to  pay  for  imports 
of  food  and  raw  materials  or  to  provide 
the  cash  which  the  country  was  spend- 
ing. If  the  role  assigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  to  expand  her 
exports  so  as  to  provide  a  large  margin 
over  current  needs  to  furnish  free  of 
charge  to  allied  countries,  Great  Bri- 
tain would,  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
words,  ''be  in  an  immeasurably 
stronger  position  than  it  is  today." 

The  United  Kingdom  has,  in  fact, 
incurred  an  enormous  financial  in- 
debtedness in  sterling  to  a  large  number 
of  countries.  The  debt  is  officially 
estimated  at  £3,500,000,000  and  re- 
presents entirely  war  expenditure  for 
the  purchase  of  locail  currencies,  local 
supplies  and  local  works  and  services 
abroad.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  ex- 
penditure was  incurred  in  countries  of 
alhes  and  associates  during  the  war, 
only  10  per  cent  was  spent  in  neutral 
countries.  Further,  before  Lend-Lease 
and  Mutual  Aid  the  United  Kingdom 
liquidated  a  large  part  of  its  foreign 
investments,  which  in  1939  amounted 
to  about  £4,000,000,000,  as  well  as 
practically  all  its  liquid  cash  reserves. 


The  need  for  a  quick  recovery  of 
United  Kingdom  export  trade  is  im- 
perative. Prior  to  the  war,  imports 
were  paid  for  by  exports  of  mer- 
chandise) earnings  for  services  and 
interest  on  foreign  investments.  Since 
these  overseas  investments  have  been 
seriously  reduced,  and  since  revenue 
from  services  will  be  uncertain,  mainly 
because  of  alterations  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  mercantile  fieets,  to 
pay  for  a  volume  of  imports  compar- 
able to  that  of  1938  will  require  a 
substantial  increase  in  visible  exports — 
estimated  at  about  50  per  cent  over 
the  1938  valume.  As  United  Kingdom 
export  trade  has  shrunk  to  29  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  figure,  this  means 
that  the  present  rate  of  exports  must 
be  multiplied  by  five  in  order  to  achieve 
pre-war  standards.  . , 

The  problem  involves  considerations' 
of  production  and  of  export  marketing. 
Obviously  a  drive  for  increased  exports 
is  useless  unless  the  goods  can  be 
produced.  The  Government  has  not 
yet  announced  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  emergency  on  the  production  side. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
recently  stated,  however,  that  exports 
could  not,  of  course,  have  an  absolutely 
first  priority  but,  having  decided  upon 
the  standards  which  could  at  the. 
moment  be  afforded  at  home,  industry' 
must  then  concentrate  upon  selling 
abroad  aill  that  it  can.  He  added  that 
there  was  a  nice  balance  to  be  struck 
between  home  and  export  markets,  so 
as  to  preserve  goodwill  and  to'  lay  the 
foundations  for  those  stable  future 
foreign  markets  which  would  survive 
after  the  first  scramble  for  goods  had 
died  down. 

It  is  possible  that  special  measures^ 
will  be  taken.     Manufacturers  siip-^ 
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plying  export  markets  will  have  to  be 
assured  of  materials,  labour  and  equip- 
ment, and  it  may  be  decided  to  establish 
a  system  of  priorities  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  satisfactory  level  of 
exports  is  attained.  Otherwise  there 
is  a  danger  that  export  markets  will 
be  neglected  ,in  favour  of  the  home 
market,  where  there  is  ample  purchas- 
ing power  and  general  scarcity. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  steps  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  export  trade,  although,  as 
explained,  they  are  mainly  of  a  permis- 
sive character  designed  to  improve 
machinery  and  encourage  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  to  sell  more 
goods  abroad.  The  principal  develop- 
ments in  this  connection  are  dealt 
with  below.  Some  features  have 
already  been  the  subject  of  reports  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
and  are  briefly  reviewed  in  the  present 
report. 

Reorganization  of  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade 

This  Department  corresponds  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  it  had  a  home 
establishment  of  423;  during  the  war 
this  number  was  reduced  to  less  than 
100.  A  reorganization  has  now  begun. 
Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  restore 
and  expand  the  overseas  staff.  The 
Department  intends  to  strengthen  a 
large  number  of  overseas  posts  by  the 
employment  of  a  special  type  of 
"market  officers"  possessing  local  busi- 
ness experience.  They 'will  be  engaged 
in  outside  inquiry  work,  such  as  collect- 
ing market  information  and  seeking 
out  suitable  agents  for  United  King- 
dom goods.  These  employees  will,  in 
fact,  be  trade  assistants  to  the  Com- 
mercial Diplomatic  OfRcers  or  Trade 
Commissioners. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

There  are  two  main  divisions  within 
the  Headquarters  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Overseas  Division 


and  the  Industries  Division.  Briefly, 
the  officers  in  the  Overseas  Division 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  countries 
with  which  they  deal,  while  the  In- 
dustries Division  comprises  officers  who 
have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
particular  articles  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  It  is  intended  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Trade  Division 
officers  by  having  them  make  periodi- 
cal visits  to  centres  throughout  the 
country  that  are  peculiarly  the  focus 
of  export  activity,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing collaboration  between  the 
Department  and  the  export  industries. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
has  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee, 
comprising  sixteen  first-class  business- 
men with  actual  experience  of  over- 
seas markets,  to  advise  the  Depart- 
ment on  practice  and  procedure  in  the 
greatest  detail,  including  the  style  and 
method  of  departmental  correspon- 
dence. In  due  course  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee,  together  with 
suggestions  made  by  overseas  officers, 
will  be  embodied  in  the  revised  ''De- 
partment of  Overseas  Trade  Hand- 
book". 

BRITISH   INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

The  British  Industries  Fair  is  to  be 
revived,  and  it  is  hoped  to  organize  a 
fair  sometime  next  year.  A  definite 
decision  on  this  point  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  stage  a  really  successful 
fair  until  1947.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  next  fair  should  concentrate 
more  on  export  than  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Since  1930  the  Department  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  body  of 
businessmen  known  as  the  Overseas 
TTade  Development  Council.  This 
council  ceased  to  function  during  the 
war,  but  its  activities  have  now  been 
revived. 

The  council  will  keep  under  continu- 
ous review  the  problem  of  improv- 
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ing  methods  of  export  trade  promotion, 
^tudy  the  present  and  potential  mar- 
kets, investigate  the  contribution  to 
export  trade  of  individual  industries, 
and  suggest  means  for  increasing  their 
share  of  world  trade.  The  council 
will  also  consider  the  extent  and  nature 
of  support  to  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  market  investigations  and 
other  forms  of  selling  effort. 

BUSINESS  TRAVELLERS 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  applications  from  business- 
men who  wish  to  travel  abroad  to 
renew  contacts  with  their  overseas 
customers.  At  the  present  time,  travel 
abroad  is  restricted  by  shortage  of 
transport  and  numerous  other  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  Department  endea- 
vours to  assist  prospective  business 
travellers  as  far  as  possible  by  sponsor- 
ing their  claims,  where  necessary. 

ECOXOMIC  REVIEWS  AND  OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS 

The  Department  is  preparing  a  series 
of  reviews  dealing  with  economic  con- 
ditions in  individual  markets  abroad, 
especially  with  the  industrial  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  overseas 
during  the  war  and  the  general  pros- 
pects for  the  sale  of  British  goods.  It 
is  proposed  to  keep  these  reports  up 
to  date  by  revision  every  six  months. 

Booklets  will  also  be  published  for 
the  guidance,  concerning  general  condi- 
tions, of  businessmen  visiting  overseas 
markets.  These  booklets  will  contain 
information  about  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, customs  formalities,  local  cur- 
rencies, commercial  travellers'  regula- 
tions, buying  seasons,  normal  methods 
of  trading  and  similar  matters.  Forty- 
six  of  these  booklets  are  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Industrial  surveys  will  also  be  made 
available  to  interested  exporters  by  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  These 
surveys  will  consist  of  a  review  of 
past  trade,  supplemented  by  informa- 
tion concerning  the  opportunities  that 
are  likely  to  be  afforded  in  the  transi- 
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tion  period  and  the  prospects  for 
United  Kingdom  goods  on  a  long-term 
basis.  The  ground  work  of  the  reports 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  Department  and  represent- 
ative industrial  organizations,  to  whose 
members  the  information  will  be  made 
available. 

Co-operation  between  the  Industry 
and  Government 

On  February  1,  1940,  the  Govern- 
ment set  up  an  Export  Council  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Kingdom  export  trade,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  and  increasing  its  part 
in  the  war  effort.  It  sat  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  was 
Vice-Chairman.  It  was  composed  of 
five  prominent  businessmen,  two  Trade 
Union  representatives  and  a  number 
of  officials,  including  the  Adviser  on 
Economic  Co-ordination  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Treasury,  Foreign 
Office,  the  Ministries  of  Economic  War- 
fare, Supply  and  War  Transport,  and 
the  Controllers  of  Cotton  and  Wool, 
as  well  as  representatives  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Department 
of  Overseas  Trade. 

The  five  businessmen  formed  as 
executive  committee  (later  known  as 
the  Business  Members'  Committee), 
and  they  gave  their  full-time  services 
to  the  Council,  dividing  the  whole  field 
of  industry  between  them.  They  began 
the  task  of  encouraging  exports  in- 
dustry 'by  industry,  setting  up  Export 
Groups  to  provide  the  necessary  or- 
ganizations for  the  job.  Altogether 
some  300'  of  these  groups  were  formed. 
In  addition,  the  Council  considered  and 
advised  on  all  matters  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  exporters,  such  as  publi- 
city, insurance,  overseas  marketing, 
packaging,  etc. 

The  work  of  stimulating  the  export 
drive  was  arrested  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lend-Lease  in  1941,  and  rapidly 
and  vastly  increasing  war  production 
drained  away  labour  from  the  export 
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industries,  except  for  those  exports  that 
were  needed  to  maintain  the  war  econo- 
my of  importing  countries.  The 
niachinery  designed  to  increase  export 
trade  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  was, 
therefore,  never  put  fully  into  opera- 
tion. 

Export  Groups 

It  is  useful,  however,  to  refer  in 
greater  detail  to  the  organization  of 
Export  Groups.  These  are  defined  as 
bodies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
organizing  the  export  drive  within  the 
particular  export  trade  concerned.  In 
some  cases  the  group  may  be  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  existing  trade  asso- 
ciations (or  a  combination  of  associa- 
tions) as  a  nucleus,  with  the  addition 
of  firms  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
might  not  previously  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Fuller  in- 
formation regarding  United  Kingdom 
trade  associations  was  set  forth  in  a 
report  entitled  "Trade  Associations  in 
the  United  Kingdom",  which  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2112  (July  22,  1944),  page 
61. 

Where  local  considerations  make  it 
desirable,  local  Export  Groups  may  be 
formed,  with  suitable  centralization 
between  the  local  groups.  Again,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  form  a  comprehensive 
Export  Group  to  cover  the  whole  of  a 
large  industry,  provision  may  be  made 
fol"  sectional  groups  functioning  under 
the  main  group.  Where  export  is 
carried  on  by  merchants  and  not 
directly  by  manufacturers,  or  by  mer- 
chants .as  well  as  manufacturers,  groups 
may  comprise  both  interests. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS 

The  principal  function  of  an  Export 
Group  is  to  act  as  a  link  between  the 
trade  and  the  Government  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  export.  The 
Export  Group  possesses  executive  and 
administrative  functions  in  cases  where 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  to 
supervise  or  to  manage  the  allocation 
of  raw  materials  for  export  orders.  It 
has  the  duty  of  advising  the  Govern- 


ment, through  the  Export  Council  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  export  plans 
and  on  the  further  steps  required  from 
time  to  time  to  promote  export  trade, 
and.  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  its  individual  members  in- 
formed of  any  direction  or  guidance 
that  the  Export  Council  wishes  to  give. 
This  is  important  as  a  practical  means 
of  giving  effect  to  government  policy  in 
connection  with  fostering  exports  to 
particular  countries  for  reasons  of 
exchange  or  on  other  grounds. 

COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION 

Export  Groups  are  responsible  for 
assembling  information  in  preparation 
for  discussions  with  the  Government  in 
relation  to  raw  materials,  distribution, 
internal  organization  and  markets. 

As  regards  raw  miaterials,  the  data 
to  be  assembled  cover  lists  of  raw 
materials  used,  w^ith  estimates  of 
quantities  required  for  export  trade  and 
of  quantities,  needed  for  meeting  such 
part  of  the  home  civilian  demand  as 
the  industry  regards  as  essential.  When 
allocations  of  materials  are  made  to 
Export  Groups  for  the  purpose  of 
export  trade,  machinery  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  materials  are  actually 
used  for  the  purpose  of  export.  Export 
Groups  suggest  machinery  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  report  on  difficulties 
that  the  institution  of  such  machinery 
presents.  Under  the  heading  "distri- 
bution", the  Export  Groups  submit  to 
the  authorities  particulars  concerning 
normal  channels  of  selling,  i.e.,  whether 
manufacturers  sell  direct  or  through 
merchants  or  both,  and  whether  the 
overseas  importers  are  usually  public 
authorities,  manufacturers,  wholesale 
dealers  or  retailers. 

The  particulars  assembled  concern- 
ing internal  organization  include  the 
numbers  and  principal  locations  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  habitu- 
ally engaged  in  the  trade  and  similar 
facts. 

The  information  required  concern- 
ing markets  includes  estimates  of  pos- 
sible trade,  together  with  details  of  any 
obstacles  which  might  conceivably  be 
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removed  or  reduced  by  government 
action.  Groups  also  suggest  such  new 
potentialities  as  are  likely  to  yield 
profitable  results. 

Voluntary  co-operation  between 
manufacturers  and  traders  has  been 
developed  considerably  during  the  war, 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  hoped  to  con- 
tinue this  collaboration  into  the  field 
of  post-war  export  trade  wherever  it 
will  promote  the  common  national 
interest. 

Special  Aids  for  Export  Trade 

The  Government  have  made  provi- 
sion for  more  direct  encouragement  of 
export  trade  by  a  number  of  other 
expedients,  most  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  recent  reports  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journa\  Pri- 
orities for  export  trade  are,  for  example, 
accorded  in  connection  with  the  control 
of  capital  issues,  the  disposal  of  surplus 
government  factory  space,  the  alloca- 
tion of  raw  materials  in  short  supply, 
the  release  of  export  specialists  from 
the  armed  services,  etc. 

EXPORTS  CREDITS  INSURANCE 

Extensions  and  improvements  to  the 
Government  Export  Credits  Insurance 
scheme  have  been  adopted  and  were 
described  fully  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2142,  February  17, 
1945. 


DECONTROL  OF  EXPORTS 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  progress- 
ively reduced  the  number  of  articles 
requiring  export  licences.  A  review  of 
the  present  position  in  this  respect  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2175  (October  6,  1945), 
page  338.  The  main  result  of  these 
relaxations  is  the  abolition  of  clerical 
labour  involved  in  applying  for  export 
licences.  Shortage  of  labour  and  ma- 
terials still  restrict  the  free  supply  of 
merchandise  for  export. 

Trade  Agreements 

Within  the  past  year  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  has  concluded 
monetary  agreements  with  most  West- 
ern European  countries,  the  only 
notable  exceptions  being  Norway, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  agreements  with  the  first 
two  countries  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future.  While  these  agreements  have 
so  far  produced  only  a  slight  increase 
in  trade,  they  provide  the  framework 
within  which  import  and  export  trade 
may  be  revived  as  soon  as  it  is  physic- 
ally possible  for  commodities  to  be 
exchanged.  As  explained  in  notes  on 
certain  of  these  agreements,  which  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  the 
practical  effect  of  all  the  agreements  is 
almost  wholly  bilateral,  although  they 
provide  for  multilateral  extensions. 


RELAXATION  OF  WARTIME  CONTROLS  OVER  INDUSTRY 

IN  AUSTRALIA 


Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes  under 
date  September  7  that  the  Australian 
Alinister  for  Post-War  Reconstruction 
has  announced  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
on  the  domestic  manufacture  of  a 
number  of  commodities;  production  of 
the  following  items  may  now  be  re- 
sumed:— 

Plated  table-ware,  sheet-metal  ceiling 
materials,  vacuum  cleaners,  domestic  wash- 
ing-machines, and  dish -washing  machines. 

Lawn-mowers;  name,  number,  trade- 
mark and  similar  pktes;  ornamental  metal 
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work  for  building  or  other  structure;  picture 
frames  exceeding  in  dimension  12  inches  by 
10  inches;  enamelled  signs;  fancy  and 
ornamental  earthenware;  garden  arches  and 
ornaments;  garden  rollers;  household  orna- 
ments, including  bookends,  sporting  and 
other  trophies;  electric-lighting  ware  and 
devices  for  ornamental  or  advertising 
purposes  and  other  electric  fittings  for 
ornamental  purposes;  cake  ornaments; 
cement  or  plaster  ornaments. 

Machines,  devices  and  contrivances  for  the 
automatic  delivery  of  any  article  (including 
coin-operated  weighing  machines) ;  machines, 
devices  and  contrivances  (mechanical, 
electrical  or  otherwise)  for  the  purpose  of 
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entertainment,  amusement  or  gaming;  race- 
course equipment,  totalisator  machinery; 
trotting  equipment;  machinery  for  the 
production  of  confectioner}^ ;  Jiorse  floats 
and  motor  caravans;  betting  bags,  billiard 
tables;  dog-racing  and  coursing  equipment. 

Stands,  models  and  window  or  showcase 
fittings  for  the  display  of  any  article  in  a 
trade  or  business-;  badges  and  monograms; 
boxes,  cards  and  cartons  (with  or  without 
bed  or  lining)  designed  or  used  for  keeping 
or  displaying  jewellery  or  similar  articles  of 
personal  adornment;  brooches,  clasps,  pins, 
rmgs  and  other  trinkets  and  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment;  fitted  dressing  cases  and 
fittings  for  same;  a  wide  range  of  footwear; 
furs,  fur  garments  and  fur  accessories; 
jewellery,  manicure  sets  and  containers  for 
same ;  musical  instruments,  advertising  dis- 
play cards,  showcards  and  window  bills;  cards 
and  other  matter  (printed,  duplicated  or 
otherwise  reproduced,  painted  or  drawn)  for 
conveying  seasonal  or  personal  greetings; 
confetti,  paper  decorations,  hats  and  other 
paper  no\-elties;  theatre  or  concert  programs 
of  more  than  a  single  sheet  or  of  a  single 
sheet  having  an  area  on  one  face  exceeding 
200  square  inches. 

Fifty-five  wartime  controls  cover- 
ing materials,  commodities  and  services 
have  also  been  revoked,  the  object  being 
a  substantial  freeing  of  industry.  Many 
materials  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
which  had  been  severely  restricted 
have  been  released  to  permit  unhind- 


ered conversion  and  expansion  of 
peacetime  industry. 

Materials  removed  from  control  by 
the  munitions  administration  include 
many  metals  and  alloys,  such  as 
copper,  aluminium,  zinc,  and  stainless 
steel.  As  manpower  becomes  available, 
these  will  be  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  many  articles  for  equipping 
manufacturing  plants  and  households. 
Many  machine  tools  and  household 
items  such  as  refrigerators  will  be 
available. 

Other  materials  being  made  avail- 
able to  industry  include  solder,  cork, 
celluloid,  dry  batteries,  radio  parts, 
and  most  machine  tools  controlled  by 
tlie  Departments  of  Supply  and  Ship- 
ping and  of  Munitions. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  revocation 
of  these  controls  will  be  followed  by 
an  immediate  availability  of  peace- 
time goods  and  services  in  quantity, 
owing  to  the  still  prevalent  shortage 
of  equipment,  materials  and  labour. 
However,  as  these  become  available, 
industry  will  be  able  to  acquire  them 
as  desired,  and  consumers  will  obtain 
the  benefits  of  increased  consumption 
without  the  restrictions  of  wartime 
controls. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CEYLON  IN  1944 

By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0,335  Canadian) 


Security  regulations  have  for  some 
years  prevented  the  publication  of  re- 
ports on  the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon. 
Even  now  the  data  available  are  in 
summary  form  only,  and  the  statement 
herewith  must  accordingly  be  in  brief 
and  general  terms. 

Total  Trade 

The  total  value  of  Ceylon's  mer- 
chandise trade  in  1944  was  Rs. 1,168,- 
068,983;  corresponding  figures  for  1943 
and  1942  were  Rs.984,649,579  and 
Rs.800,469,342,  respectively.  Of  the 
1944  total,  Rs.488,127,836  represented 
the  value  of  imports,  and  Rs. 679,941,- 
147  that  of  exports.    Import  values 


have  increased  substantially  over  those 
of  the  two  previous  years,  but  the 
expansion  in  exports  has  been  less 
extensive. 

Ceylon's  foreign  trade  is  tradition- 
ally characterized  by  a  large  favour- 
able trade  balance.  There  has  been  a 
definite  trend  during  the  last  three 
years  towards  a  reduction  in  this  figure, 
which  has  at  times  been  equal  to  the 
total  value  of  the  Colony's  imports,  but 
in  1944  stood  at  Rs.191,813,311,  some 
40  per  cent  of  the  year's  import  value. 

The  foregoing  figures  of  Ceylon's 
foreign  trade  in  1944  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  similar  data  for  pre-war 
years.   In  comparison  with  1939,  for 
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example,  imports  increased  by  almost 
100  per  cent,  and  exports  by  a  slightly 
larger  percentage.  This  trend  has,  of 
course,  been  due  mainly  to  the  appre- 
ciation in  commodity  prices. 

Trade  with  the  British  Empire 

Ceylon's  overseas  trade  is  tradition- 
ally based  to  a  large  extent  on  British 
supplies  and  markets.  In  1944  slightly 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  Colony's  im- 
ports were  obtained  from  Empire 
sources,  although  in  the  case  of  exports 
the  percentage  was  only  about  43-5. 
The  figure  for  imports  is  higher  than 
in  pre-war  years,  and  that  for  exports 
much  lower.  These  trends  are  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  concentration  of 
purchasing  operations  in  alhed  coun- 
tries and,  on  the  other,  to  the  insistent 
demand  for  various  items  of  Ceylon's 
principal  exports,  such  as  rubber,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  other  non-Empire  countries. 

Imports  by  Commodities 

The  year's  import  trade  was  as  usual 
characterized  by  substantial  purchases 
of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  a  com- 
paratively small  figure  for  raw  and 
semi-manufactured  goods,  and  pur- 
chases of  fully  manufactured  products 
approximating  in  value  some  75  per 
cent  of  that  for  foods  and  allied  com- 
modities. The  principal  goods  imported 
were  cotton  piece-goods,  wheat  flour, 
fuel  oils,  rice,  sugar,  dried  and  salted 
fish,  miscellaneous  grains,  and  coal. 

Values  for  the  principal  commodities 
involved  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

1943  1944 

Rs.  Rs. 

Cotton  piece-goods          65,770,264  88,281,358 

Wheat  flour                   50,969,026  63,524,072 

Fuel  oil                         27,724,508  43,026,321 

Rice                              38,575,750  35,061,503 

Sugar                             .33.387,083  29,195,740 

Dried  or  salted  fish         14,674,536  16,556,018 

Miscellaneous  grains  .  .  19,258,713  15,778,209 

Coal                                 9,839,747  11,411,738 

Tea  chests                       8,119,107  10,589,121 

Fertilizers                       14,480,429  8,388,460 
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Imports  by  Countries 

Ceylon's  imports  during  1944  were 
restricted  by  the  shortage  of  sup- 
phes  and  the  shipping  and  exchange 
positions  to  comparatively  few  sources 
of  supply.  The  Colony's  dependence 
on  India  for  many  of  its  essential  needs 
has  been  marked.  The  keen  demand 
for  Australian  flour  and  other  food- 
stuffs and  for  fuel  oil  from  Iran  are 
exemplified  in  the  following  table. 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

1943  1944 

Rs.  Rs. 

India   185,539,649  192.939,436 

iVustralia                         64,019,537  85,180,169 

Iran                                39,572,518  54.011,293 

United  Kingdom              28,213,219  34.318,232 

United  States                 24.593,642  27.327.696 

Mauritius                        26,918,464  26,740,341 

Brazil                                         68  17.286,287 

Egypt                              20,016,082  16.741,077 

South  Africa                    5.282.927  12.460.974 

Canada                            6,299,982  10,644,204 

Exports  by  Commodities 

Ceylon's  export  trade,  always  limited 
as  to  variety  of  items,  has  undergone 
few  changes  in  composition  during  re- 
cent years,  being  still  made  up  mainly 
of  tea,  rubber,  and  several  coconut 
products.  There  were  considerable  war- 
time increases  in  the  value  of  shipments 
of  plumbago,  cinnamon,  arecanuts,  cit- 
ronella  oil,  and  papain. 

The  values  of  Ceylon's  principal 
exports  during  1943  and  1944  are  as 
follows: — 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

1943  1944 

Rs.  Rs. 

Tea   269,374,183  311.270,685 

Rubber  169,026,708  222,791,439 

Copra                             37,402,768  28,625,914 

Coconut  oil                    21,048,557  19,509,112 

Cinnamon                         4,052,557  7,395,534 

Plumbago                        10,422,877  5,882,789 

A.recanuts                        11,270,821  4.352.276 

Citronella  oil  ........    2,755,165  2,888,778 

Coconut  fibre                    1,352,581  1.914,728 

Cacao                              1,995,395  1,809,682 

Exports  by  Countries 

The  year's  export  trade  was  featured 
by  the  displacement  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  United  States  as  Cey- 
lon's principal  overseas  market. 
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There  were  substantial  shipments  of 
rubber  to  Russia.  The  trade  was  essen- 
tially concerned  with  the  provision  of 
essential  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
to  those  aUied  countries  most  actively 
concerned  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


1943 

1944 

Rs. 

Ks. 

89,007,001 

215,806,164 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  .  .235,297,850 

177,006,010 

44,552,060 

55,179,158 

55.296,509 

47,230,196 

Egypt   

30,008,513 

47,080,707 

35.195,027 

27,049,629 

12,674,731 

14,816,778 

7,854,615 

10,644,074 

South  Africa   

13,843,305 

9,942,860 

Chile   

1.647,233 

1,586.145 

Trade  with  Canada 

Canadian  trade  with  Ceylon  has 
shown  marked  expansion  during  the 
last  five  years.  Whereas  the  average 
pre-war  value  of  Ceylon's  imports  from 
Canada  was  less  than  Rs. 1,000,000, 
and  Canada  occupied  a  minor  position 
on  the  list  of  the  Colony's  sources  of 
imports,  recent  values  of  imports  of 
Canadian  goods  have  reached  over 
Rs.10,000,000  per  year,  and  in  1944 
Canada  stood  in  tenth  place  among  the 
principal  countries  participating  in  this 
trade.  The  position  with  regard  to 
Ceylon's  exports  to  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket has  undergone  comparatively  little 
change  except  that,  in  comparison  with 
several  other  markets,  Canada  has 
been  a  much  less  important  purchaser 
of  Ceylon's  principal  export  goods  than 
in  pre-war  years.  In  1939,  for  example, 
although  Ceylon's  shipments  to  Canada 
were  valued  only  at  about  Rs. 12,000,- 
000,  the  Dominion  still  ranked  third 
among  Ceylon's  markets.  In  1944,  with 
a  value  of  almost  Rs.  15,000,000,  Can- 
ada was  in  seventh  place. 


The  foregoing  figures  of  imports  must 
be  discounted  to  some  extent  to  allow 
for  abnormal  wartime  shipments  of 
service  equipment  and  supplies.  Im- 
ports have  continued  to  include  fer- 
tilizers, tea-chest  materials,  and  acids 
for  use  in  rubber  production,  which 
are  in  common  demand  and  have  never 
previously  been  purchased  from  Cana- 
dian sources. 

On  the  import  side,  motor  vehicles 
have  as  usual  made  up  a  substantial 
part  of  the  business.  Together  with 
parts,  imports  of  trucks  made  up 
Rs.2,047,000  of  the  year's  total  of 
Rs. 10,644,000.  Fertilizers  for  use  on 
tea  and  rubber  estates  were  also  im- 
ported in  substantial  amounts,  the 
value  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  alone 
having  been  Rs.2,361,000.  Next  in  im- 
portance were  plywood  and  battens  for 
tea-chest  manufacture  (Rs. 1,551,000) , 
beer  (Rs. 808,000) ,  calcium  cyanamide 
(Rs.747,000),  printing  paper  (Rs.613,- 
000),  acetic  acid  (Rs.475,000) ,  tinned 
fish  (Rs.268,000) ,  miscellaneous  food- 
stuffs (Rs.248,000),  preserves  Rs.l66,- 
000),  toilet  requisites  (Rs. 158,000) , 
cigarettes  (Rs.150,000) ,  whisky  (Rs.- 
105,000),  and  milk  foods  (Rs.102,000). 

Exports  of  Ceylon  products  to 
Canada  were  as  usual  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  tea,  which  accounted  for 
Rs.13,110,000  of  the  total  of  Rs.14,822,- 
000.  other  items  were  copra  (Rs.l,- 
333,000),  cinnamon  quills  (Rs.214,000) , 
and  desiccated  coconut  (Rs.94,000). 

These  figures  of  Canada-Ceylon 
trade  are  likely  to  be  fairly  well  main- 
tained or  even  expanded  in  the  future 
in  respect  of  purchases  of  Ceylon 
products,  but  Canadian  sales  to  the 
Ceylon  market  will  undoubtedly  show 
a  considerable  decHne.  Pre-war  values 
of  Canadian  exports  to  the  Colony  may 
be  exceeded,  but  owing  to  various  mar- 
ket characteristics,  it  is  improbable 
that  Ceylon  will  ever  develop  into  an 
important  outlet  for  Canadian  exports. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

By  J.  A.  Langley^  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the 
Netherlands  in  London 


Holland  is  gradually  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  German  occupation 
and  the  shortage  of  food.  The  produc- 
tion of  coal  has  now  risen  by  some 
20,000  tons  a  day  and,  with  shipments 
from  the  Ruhr  and  the  United  States, 
the  available  supphes  are  equivalent 
to  about  60  per  cent  of  normal, 
although  stocks  throughout  the  country 
are  low  and  will  have  to  be  replenished. 
However,  the  textile  industry  is  now 
able  to  resume  operations  on  a  moder- 
ate scale,  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials 
being  made  up  from  importations.  The 
boot  and  shoe  shortage  is  acute,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  industry  will 
shortly  be  operating  at  about  30  per 
cent  of  capacity  w^ith  an  output  of 
some  350,000  pairs  of  shoes  monthly. 
Supplies  of  tobacco  are  reaching 
Holland,  and  the  situation  is  gradually 
improving,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
further  use  of  cigarettes  as  barter,  as 
has  been  the  case  since  liberation.  It 
is  reported  that  the  production  of  oil 
from  wells  in  the  Province  of  Drente 
is  attracting  considerable  attention, 
although  current  production  is  limited 
to  some  thirty  tons  daily. 

Measures  Affecting  Currency 

"Probably  the  most  drastic  measures 
in  history  affecting  currency  are  now 
being  put  into  effect,  in  Holland,  by 
which  the  Netherlands  authorities  hope 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
other  liberated  European  countries  in 
establishing  their  currencies  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  All  paper  money  is 
being  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
all  bank  balances  are  being  blocked. 
Each  person  is  allocated  10  guilders 
weekly  to  make  the  necessary  purchases 
of  food  supplies.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly have  an  adverse  effect  on  trade, 
but  the  result  will  not  be  as  serious 
as  in  a  country  where  consumer  com- 
modities are  available  for  disposal, 
since  Holland,  as  a  result  of  the 
German  occupation,  is  without  practic- 
ally all  consumer  goods.    The  action 


taken  hy  the  Netherlands  authorities 
is  directed  mainly  at  operators  in  the 
black  market,  who  have  contrived  to 
make  a  considerable  profit  from  illicit 
trading,  but  it  is  also  aimed  at  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  national 
wealth  and  enhancing  Holland's  credit 
and  will  permit  of  a  close  control  being 
maintained  over  domestic  prices.  The 
measures  also  include  the  registration 
of  securities  and  foreign  exchange  held 
by  Netherlands  subjects,  an  inquiry 
into  life  insurance  policies  written  and 
mortgages  recorded  during  the  war 
years,  and  a  valuation  of  all  movable 
commodities.  The  secrecy  which 
previously  applied  to  bank  accounts 
has  been  lifted,  so  that  the  authorities 
now  have  legal  access  to  them.  The 
Minister  of  Finance,  recently  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  imposing  taxation 
on  capital  and  wealth  and  on  increases 
in  capital  resulting  from  the  German 
occupation,  which  might  remove  them 
altogether. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  this 
question  is  being  handled  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  railways  are  forbidden 
to  accept  '^old"  money  for  passenger 
and  goods  transport,  to  make  refunds 
for  tickets  purchased  but  not  used,  or 
to  accept  consignments  for  a  cash-on- 
delivery  basis  during  the  period  of  con- 
version, thus  blocking  a  possible  loop- 
hole for  the  disposal  of  ''black-market" 
funds. 

Interest  Rates  Reduced 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  states  that 
a  reduction  from  3^  to  3  per  cent 
will  be  made  in  the  interest  rate 
on  long-term  loans.  In  future  all 
government  loans  with  a  rate  above  3-1- 
per  cent  will  be  converted  into  3  per 
cent  issues,  new  loans  being  issued  at 
this  official  rate. 

The  Incasso  Bank,  which  is  one  of 
the  five  principal  banking  institutions 
in  Holland,  has  raised  its  dividend  rate 
from  2^  per  cent  to  3  per  cent;  the 
Twentsche  Bank  has  reduced  its  divi- 
dend rate  from  3  to  2^  per  cent. 
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BELGIUM  A  YEAR  AFTER  LIBERATION 

n 

By  B.  A.  Macdonald^  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at  Brussels 


Measures  for  Financial  Recovery 

This  was  the  situation  (described  in 
the  first  instalment  of  this  report)  that 
faced  the  country  when  the  Belgians 
were  in  a  position  to  take  over  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  in 
September,  1944.  Almost  immediately 
the  Government  decreed  (October  6, 
1944)  the  following  measures  to  drain 
off  the  excess  of  paper  money  and 
other  purchasing  power: — 

1.  The  compulsory  declaration  of  all 
bank-notes  of  100  francs  and  over, 
bank  deposits,  securities  and  holdings 
of  foreign  exchange. 

2.  The  calling  in  and  cancelling  of 
all  franc  notes  of  100  francs  and  over, 
their  replacement  by  new  notes,  and 
the  deposit  of  the  latter  (apart  from 
specified  small  amounts  allowed  for 
current  needs)  in  special  accounts. 

3.  The  temporary  freezing  of  these 
special  accounts  and  of  all  other  bank 
deposits  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent 
and  the  indefinite  freezing  of  the  re- 
maining 60  per  cent. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Belgium  re- 
mained in  effect  the  rear  area  of  a 
battlefield,  further  steps  could  not  be 
taken  immediately,  but  on  May  16, 
1945,  the  Government  introduced  in 
Parliament  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
monetary  rehabilitation.  Its  principal 
provisions  were  briefly  as  follows: — 

1.  Temporarily  Frozen  Funds. — The 
funds  blocked  temporarily  to  be  re- 
leased immediately  or  gradually,  de- 
pending on  their  amount  and  as  the 
volume  of  goods  in  the  country  in- 
creased. 

2.  Indefinitely  Frozen  Funds. — These 
to  be  sterilized  for  an  indefinite  period 
through  conversion  into  a  forced  loan 
to  the  State,  no  interest  to  be  paid 
until  1946,  and  interest  thereafter  to 
be  paid  at  the  following  rates;  1946, 
1  per  cent;  1947,  2  per  cent;  1948,  3 
per  cent;  1949,  3^  per  cent. 


3.  Illicit  Profits. — A  tax  of  100  per 
cent  to  be  levied  on  all  profits  or 
remunerations  received  as  a  result  of 
goods  or  services  re-supplied  knowingly 
and  not  under  duress  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  enemy. 

4.  Excess  Profits. — A  tax  ranging 
from  75  to  95  per  cent  to  be  levied  on 
all  exceptional  profits  made  during  the 
war  years. 

5.  Capital  Levy  of  5  per  cent. — ^This 
to  be  levied  on  all  '^fortunes"  above  a 
low  minimum,  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  ease  the  impact  on  persons  of  small 
means. 

Position  of  the  Belgian  Franc 

It  had  been  clearly  realized  that  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  men- 
tioned above  would  be  ineffective  with- 
out recovery  in  the  general  economic 
field,  especially  an  inflow  of  consumer 
goods  and  raw  materials  and  the  early 
recovery  of  domestic  industry  and  of 
exports. 

The  prolongation  of  the  war  beyond 
the  date  hoped  for  in  October,  1944, 
prevented  early  economic  recovery. 
The  volume  of  purchasing  power,  which 
had  been  reduced  from  164  bilhon  to 
around  60  billion  francs  in  October, 
1944,  had  crept  upwards  again  in 
August,  1945,  to  around  107  billion 
francs  ($2-7  bilHon),  and  there  were 
rumours  that  a  devaluation  of  the  franc 
would,  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  par- 
liamentary action  on  the  reform 
measures  had  been  delayed  by  the 
political  and  constitutional  problems 
centring  about  the  King. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  re- 
cent situation  was  given  in  August  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  (Monsieur  F. 
de  Voghel)  when  the  measures  came 
up  again  for  consideration  in  Parlia- 
ment. M.  de  Voghel's  main  points 
were  as  follows: 
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1.  He  acknowledged  that  prices  had 
not  come  down,  but  pointed  out  that, 
if  they  had  risen,  it  was  within  narrow 
limits,  and  this  despite  the  existence 
of  conditions  which  would  have  "un- 
leashed an  almost  vertical  rise"  had  it 
not  been  for  the  monetary  steps  already 
taken  or  publicly  proposed. 

2.  He  explained  that  the  increase  in 
purchasing  power  since  October,  1944, 
was  due: — 

(a)  To  the  very  large  state  expend- 
itures which  had  been  necessary 
in  the  year  since  liberation  and 
which,  in  the  circumstances, 
could  not  be  covered  adequately 
by  taxation  or  by  short-  and 
long-term  government  borrowing 
from  the  pubhc; 

[h)  To  the  very  large  advances 
made  to  the  Allies  under  reverse 
Lend-Lease  and  Mutual  Aid.  He 
underlined  the  fact  that  Belgium 
is  one  of  the  few  Allied  countries 
which  has  received  less  than  it 
has  supplied  under  these  agree- 
ments. (Canada  and  Belgium 
were  never  under  Mutual  Aid 
relationship;  Belgium  has  re- 
ceived no  aid  of  this  kind  from 
Canada). 

3.  With  specific  regard  to  the  franc 
he  warned  that  its  safeguarding  would 
need  a  "vigilance  indefatigable",  but, 
added  that  no  difficulty  had  arisen  so 
far  in  maintaining  its  value  vis-a-vis 
the  principal  other  currencies,  and  that 
rumours  which  predicted  an  early  de- 
valuation or  further  "blocking",  and 
which  were  leading  "credulous  people 
to  buy  no  matter  what  at  no  matter 
what  price",  did  not  merit  a  denial. 
He  pointed  out  that  "the  technical 
position  of  the  franc  is  exceptionally 
solid";  that,  with  a  gold  reserve  of  32 
billions  ($800  million)  plus  foreign 
currency  holdings  of  500  millions 
C$12 -5  million),  the  Belgian  franc  is 
"one  of  the  best  guaranteed  currencies 
in  the  world".  (This  reference,  of 
course,  is  to  the  holdings  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  and  does  not  include  the 
large  private  Belgian  investments 
abroad.) 


Monsieur  de  Voghel  is  an  official 
of  the  Belgian  National  Bank,  whom 
the  Government  has  brought  into  the 
cabinet  on  temporary  loan  from  the 
bank.  This  in  itself  is  an  indication 
of  the  Government's  attitude  towards 
the  financial  problem. 

As  noted  earlier,  parliamentary 
action  on  these  far-reaching  reform 
measures  has  been  delayed  by  the 
political  crisis  revolving  around  the 
question  of  the  King.  Competent 
general  opinion  is  that  they  will 
eventually  be  passed  with,  perhaps, 
some  modification. 

Finances  of  the  Government-in-exile: 
The  Gold  Reserve 

The  Germans  used  extensive  propa- 
ganda in  Belgium  in  an  effort  to  induce 
the  people  to  co-operate  voluntarily  in 
"the  great  rhythm  of  European  econo- 
my". This  had  some  success  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  when  the  un- 
broken series  of  German  victories  made 
it  seem  from  within  Europe  that  the 
most  the  Allies  could  hope  for  was  a 
stalemate.  One  of  the  charges  in  this 
propaganda  was  that  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment had  not  only  deserted  the 
country  but  had  "stolen"  its  gold 
reserve.  In  fact,  the  Government  had 
prudently  sent  the  whole  reserve 
abroad  well  before  the  invasion,  but, 
as  Monsieur  Camille  Gutt,  who  was 
Minister  of  Finance  at  the  time,  has 
recently  pointed  out,  the  Government- 
in-exiie  returned  with  the  reserve  still 
intact. 

.  Meanwhile  it  had  maintained  the 
service  of  the  country's  foreign  obliga- 
tions, had  paid  its  own  administration 
expenses  and  those  of  the  diplomatic 
service  and  armed  .forces,  and  had 
made  certain  large  special  payments 
(for  merchant  ships  and  an  advance 
purchase  of  wheat  in  Canada) .  It  not 
only  had  accomplished  this  without 
incurring  any  new  foreign  obligations 
but  had  made  a  large  loan  of  gold  to 
Britain  (which  was  punctually  repaid) . 
All  this  was  achieved  largely  through 
the  use  of  the  rich  resources  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  such  as  vegetable  oils 
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and  copper,  which  were  a  large  source 
of  both  United  States  dollars  and 
sterling. 

Belgian  Franc— Sterling  Rate 

The  principal  external  link  of  the 
Belgian  franc  is  with  the  pound  ster- 
ling. The  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  two  was  fixed  at  176-625  Belgian 
francs  equal  £1  by  the  Anglo-Belgian 
Monetary  Agreement  of  October  5, 
1944.  This  is  known  as  the  "official 
rate".  The  rate  which  obtained  during 
the  war  was  the  Bank  of  England 
official  rate  of  Belgian  francs  119-37^ 
equal  £1.  The  rates  previously  were 
as  follows: — 

1926-1928   175 

1929   174- 4-2* 

1930   174  •43| 

1931   173-8i2i 

1932   1211 -87^* 

1933   120-465 

1934   115-97* 

1'9.35   105-12* 

19316   146-20+ 

19i37   145-631 

1938   147-321 

1939   137-55 

1940   119-374 

*  Keflects  tlie  United  Kiagdom's  departure 
from  the  sold  standard. 

t  Reflects  dovaluation  of  'the  Belgian  franc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  present 
rate  approximates  that  in  effect  before 
1929. 

Belgian  Franc— Canadian  Dollar  Rate 

The  cross  rate  between  the  Belgian 
franc  and  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
roughly  $1  equals  40  Belgian  francs,  or 
1  Belgian  franc  equals  2-5  Canadian 
cents.  The  active  bank  rates  in  Brus- 
sels in  June  were  39-36  Belgian  francs 
equal  $1  Canadian  (bank  buying  rate) 
and  39-96  Belgian  francs  equal  $1 
Canadian  (bank  selling  rate). 


1.  The  sterling-franc  rate,  fixed  at 
£1  equals  176-625  francs,  is  not  to  be 
altered  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Banque  Na- 
tionale  de  Belgique  act  as  agents  for 
their  respective  governments. 

2.  Both  agree  to  make  their  res- 
pective currencies  available  to  the 
other  up  to  £5  million,  after  which 
(with  some  flexible  qualifications)  gold 
must  be  used  to  cover  any  excess. 

3.  Both  parties  agree  to  make  their 
currencies  available  for  current  trans- 
fers within  and  between  the  sterling 
area  and  the  Belgian  monetary  area 
(Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Belgian  Congo 
and  the  mandated  area  of  Ruanda 
Urundi)  respectively  so  long  as  such 
transfers  serve  direct  and  useful  econo- 
mic and  commercial  purposes.  The 
agreement  provides  that  the  expression 
"sterling  area"  shall  have  the  meaning 
from  time  to  time  assigned  to  it  by 
the  exchange  control  regulations  in 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  B.N. 
B.  (Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique) 
requires  sterling-area  currencies,  other 
than  sterling,  for  payment  in  countries 
where  such  currencies  are  legal  tender, 
the  B.N.B.  is  to  purchase  them  through 
the  Bank  of  England  against  payment 
in  sterling.  Similarly  the  Bank  of 
England  agrees  to  buy  all  Congolese 
francs  through  the  B.N.B. 

5.  All  sterling  held  by  the  B.N.B. 
shall  be  held  and  invested  only  as  may 
be  agreed  by  the  Bank  of  England  and 
vice  versa  as  regards  francs. 

6.  Although  it  may  be  ended  by 
either  party  upon  three  months'  notice, 
the  agreement  is  to  run  for  three  years 
unless  otherwise  agreed. 


Monetary  and  Commercial  Accords 
with  Other  Countries 

ANGLO-BELGO    MONETAEY  AGREEMENT 

The  corner-stone  of  Belgium's  exter- 
nal monetary  arrangements  is  the 
monetary  agreement  with  Britain 
mentioned  earlier.  Its  main  provisions 
are  broadly: — 


MUTUAL  AID  AND  LEND-LEASE 
AGREEMENTS 

Belgium  had  a  Mutual  Aid  Agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom  and  a 
Lend-Lease  Agreement  with  the  United 
States.  Under  both  of  these  she  sup- 
phed  appreciably  more  than  she 
received.  As  mentioned  previously, 
Canada  and  Belgium  had  no  JNIutual 
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Aid  Agreement,  and  Belgium  has  re- 
ceived no  direct  mutual  aid  from 
Canada. 

The  Belgian  Supply  Program:  Work 
of  the  Belgian  Government 
Economic  Mission 

The  progress  which  Belgium  has 
made  towards  recovery  has  undoubted- 
ly been  due  in  large  part  to  the 
far-sighted  plans  which  were  made  for 
a  comprehensive  governmental  import 
program.  The  first  supply  program 
was  drawn  up  considerably  before  the 
hberation.  The  prolongation  of  the  war, 
the  shortage  of  shipping  and  the 
difficulties  of  procurement  were  great 
handicaps,  but  gradually  an  increasing 
flow  of  the  most  essential  items  has 
materialized  under  the  direction  of  the 
Belgian  Government  Economic  Mis- 
sion. 

REASONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE 

Private  traders  in  Belgium  were 
critical  at  first  of  the  governmental 
purchase  system,  and  they  are  still 
pressing  for  its  early  abolition.  But 
the  better*  informed  now  realize  that 
it  is  a  necessity  in  the  early  stages  of 
recovery.  They  realize  that  the  Allied 
Nations  which  were  never  occupied, 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  had  to 
adopt  such  arrangements  wholly  or 
partially  to  meet  wartime  conditions. 

In  no  other  way  could  Belgium's 
early  imports  for  civilian  use  have  been 
obtained  in  the  face  of  the  wartime 
controls  which  the  major  Allied  govern- 
ments, including  the  Canadian,  had  had 
to  impose.  In  no  other  way  could 
the  imports  have  been  programmed 
and  timed  to  fit  the  limited  railway 
and  loading-port  capacity  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  limited  ocean  shipping,  and 
the  limited  port-reception  and  internal- 
transport  capacity  in  Belgium,  avail- 
able after  the  huge  demands  on  all 
those  facilities  for  direct  military 
movement  had  been  satisfied. 

Moreover,  the  Government  was,  and 
is,  forced  to  control  imports  in  order 
to  keep  them  within  the  limits  imposed 


by  its  foreign  exchange  resources, 
actual  or  as  they  may  be  extended  by 
financial  agreements.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  in  relation  to  countries 
outside  Europe  and  the  sterling  area, 
such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
lessen  the  inevitable  burden  of  the 
system.  The  Minister  responsible  for 
the  B.G.E.M.,  Monsieur  Paul  Kronack- 
er,  is  an  experienced  private  business- 
man, as  is  the  administrative  head  of 
the  Mission  in  Brussels,  Monsieur  Fr. 
Osterrieth. 

Overseas  offices  of  the  B.G.E.M.  were 
first  established  in  London,  Washing- 
ton and  Montreal,  but  missions,  tem- 
porary or  otherwise,  have  subsequently 
been  sent  to  other  countries.  The  Chief 
of  the  Mission  in  Canada  is  Monsieur 
Maurice  Heyne,  Counsellor  of  the 
Belgium  Embassy,  who  has  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Belgo- 
Canadian  economic  relations. 

The  B.G.E.M.  is  largely  an  executive 
instrument  which  arranges  and  carries 
out  the  purchase  program  decided  by 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 
The  Ministere  du  Ravitaillement,  for 
example,  formulates  the  food  require- 
ments program,  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture the  needs  in  agricultural  machinery 
and  seeds,  and  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
the  requirements  as  regards  ships  and 
shipping.  All  of  these  are  collated,  in 
consultation  with  the  Ministries  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs.  The 
latter 's  Priority  Committee  makes  the 
broad  decisions  as  to  what  shall  be 
imported  and  in  what  order  and  passes 
the  program  to  the  B.G.E.M.  to  be 
carried  out. 

Many  special  trade  groups  and  com- 
mittees have  been  set  up  to  advise 
and  otherwise  assist  the  government 
bodies  mentioned,  the  members  being 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  experienced 
private  firms  in  particular  trades. 

B.G.E.M.  PURCHASES  IN  CANADA 

As  of  October  1  last,  total  orders 
placed  in  Canada  amounted  to  nearly 
$100  million,  of  which  about  $20  mil- 
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lions  related  to  foodstuffs  and  about 
$80  millions  to  industrial  products, 
equipment  and  raw  materials  and  to 
transport  material.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  orders  has  actually  been  shipped. 
Other  large  orders  are  either  being 
negotiated  or  are  contemplated. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Canada's  sales 
to  Belgium  in  the  years  immediately 
after  the  1914-18  war  were  as  follows: 
1919,  $1  million;  1920,  $28  million; 
1921,  $40  million;  1922,  $12  million. 
In  the  succeeding  years  they  varied 
between  $11  million  and  $27  million, 
of  which  wheat  alone  accounted 
roughly  for  50  to  80  per  cent. 

Probable  Interim  Private 
Trade  Procedure 

Monsieur  Paul  Kronacker,  Minister 
responsible  for  the  B.G.E.M.,  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  private  trade 
can  be  restored  in  some  measure  with 
North  America  before  long.  It  is 
probable  that  the  return  will  be 
gradual,  that  for  a  time  private  and 
government  buying  may  parallel  each 
other,  the  former  being  permitted  under 
an  import  licence  system  for  certain 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured 
goods  in  smaller  individual  quantities, 
while  large  bulk  orders  for  basic  food- 
stuffs and  for  raw  materials  are  re- 
served for  government  account. 

This  system  already  obtains  with 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Belgian  importers  may  now  place 
orders  direct  in  Britain  for  all  com- 
modities except  the  following:  food- 
stuffs, coal,  coal-mining  equipment, 
petroleum  products,  motor  trucks, 
agricultural  machinery,  hand  tools,  and 
hand-sewing  needles. 

The  procedure  which  private  Belgian 
firms  must  observe  when  importing 
from  the  United  Kingdom  furnishes  a 
clue  to  that  which  may  be  laid  down 
before  long  for  imports  from  Canada. 
It  is  as  follows:  When  the  Belgian 
importer  has  ascertained'  what  is 
obtainable  from  his  British  supplier 
he  applies  (giving  the  name  of  the 
suDplier,  the  nature,  quantity,  quality 


and  price  of  the  goods)  to  the  "Office 
Centrale  des  Contingents  et  Licenses" 
in  Brussels  for  an  import  licence.  If 
the  item  in  question  is  on  the  Reserved 
Commodity  List  of  the  Combined 
Boards,  the  O.C.C.L.  must  refer  the 
application  to  the  Priority  Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs, 
which  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
allocation  to  Belgium  for  that  item  is 
not  exceeded.  Also,  before  issuing  an 
import  licence,  the  O.C.C.L.  must  have 
the  agreement  of  "L'Institut  des  Chan- 
ges Belgo-Luxembourgois"  (the  Ex- 
change Control  Authority)  to  release 
the  necessary  foreign  exchange. 

Belgian  Merchant  Marine 

Although  one  of  the  half-dozen 
largest  world  traders,  Belgium  (like 
Canada)  had  before  the  war  a  relatively 
small  merchant  marine.  It  consisted 
of  200  vessels  (totalling  some  400,000 
gross  tons) ,  of  which  half  were  under 
500  tons.  About  65  were  of  2,000  tons 
and  over  and  nine  were  tankers. 

The  fleet  has  been  badly  depleted 
during  the  war.  A  considerable  part, 
nearly  20  per  cent  by  tonnage,  was 
captured  by  the  Germans.  This  in- 
cluded only  10  vessels  over  1,000  tons 
and  no  tankers.  All  the  other  larger 
ships  were  made  available  to  the  Allied 
cause.  Some  idea  of  the  total  losses 
suffered  by  Belgium  in  the  war  at  sea 
may  be  gained  from  the  experience  of 
the  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige,  which 
is  the  principal  shipping  company.  Its 
fleet  consisted  in  September,  1939,  of 
30  vessels  totalling  about  200,000  tons. 
As  of  March,  1945,  21  of  these,  totalling 
135,000  tons,  had  been  sunk,  while  the 
fate  of  three  others,  totalling  a  further 
19,000  tons,  was  uncertain.  The  com- 
pany had  four  vessels  under  construc- 
tion when  the  invasion  occurred.  Two 
of  these  were  sunk  during  the  course 
of  the  liberation  operations,  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  other  two  was 
unknown  in  March.  Of  the  company's 
personnel,  386  lost  their  lives.  Most 
of  these  were  seamen,  but  included 
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were  nine  captains  and  seventy  officers. 
One  director  and  one  agent  were  killed 
in  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp.  In 
addition  two  agents  were  shot. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in 
Belgium  in  favour  of  restoring  and 
expanding  the  merchant  marine.  The 
argument  is  that  the  country  should 
have  its  own  link  with  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  should  increase  the  share 
(pre-war  about  8  per  cent)  of  its 
foreign  trade  carried  in  Belgian  ships. 
Its  shipbuilding  industry  has  never 
been  very  important.  (For  ship  repair- 
ing, however,  Antwerp's  facilities  were 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.)  There  are 
only  one  or  two  companies  capable  of 
building  vessels  of  large  size. 

Summary 

The  foregoing  review  is  meant  to 
show:  (1)  that  Belgium  a  year  after 
liberation,  five  months  after  V-E  Day 
and  a  few  weeks  after  V-J  Day,  is 
very  much  a  "going  concern";  that 
the  country  is  by  no  means  ruined  and 
the  people  by  no  means  demoralized; 
but  (2)  that  Belgium  faces  nevertheless 
some  difficult  short-term  and  some 
grave  long-term  economic  problems. 

Immediate  and  generous  assistance 
from  more  fortunate  countries  in  the 


form  of  supply  and  credit  will  enable 
her  to  master  the  short-term  difficulties 
and  to  remain  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  stable  countries  in  Europe 
and,  indeed,  in  the  world. 

The  long-term  problem — how  to 
repair  permanently  the  damage  of  the 
war  and  to  renovate  her  industry, 
which  in  some  fields  is  obsolescent, 
and  at  the  same  time  spare  enough 
labour  to  produce  necessary  exports — 
lies  outside  this  review,  but  any  care- 
ful study  of  it  would  suggest  that, 
unless  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
'  or  some  adequately  similar  interna- 
tional financial  arrangements  material- 
ize, the  problem  may  be  solved  only 
by  the  maintenance  of  severe  and  long- 
continued  control  of  imports. 

This  is  the  second  and  concluding 
instalment  of  this  review  of  conditions 
in  Belgium.  The  list  of  commodities  for 
which  actual  inquiries  as  to  a  Canadian 
source  of  supply  have  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary, 
Brussels,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  Part  I,  page  349,  of  the  first  section 
of  this  report,  will  he  published  in  next 
week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal. — Ed. 


POINTS  ON  TRADING  WITH  THE  U.S.S.R.:  A  CORRECTION 


With  reference  to  the  article  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  No.  2174  (September  29, 
1945),  page  290,  the  Commercial 
Counsellor  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  Canada  points  out,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding, 
that  he  has  no  relation  to  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation,  210  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  He  stresses 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  an  American 
Corporation,  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  U.S.A.,  for 
conducting  trade  with  the  Soviet  trade 
organizations  and  the  United  States, 
wherea.s  the  Commercial  Counsellor  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Canada  repre- 


sents the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  matters  relating  to  the  development 
of  direct  commercial  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Canada. 

He  further  advises  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  wishing  to  offer  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  equipment  manufactured  by 
them  and  Canadian  firms  and  persons 
desirous  of  purchasing  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  sale  in 
Canada  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Office  of  the  Commercial 
Counsellor  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  24  Blackburn  Ave.,  Ottawa, 
but  not  with  the  Amtorg  Trading  Cor- 
poration. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

COST  OF  THE  WAR 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  Australia, 
from  its  outbreak  in  1939  to  July  31, 
1945,  is  £2,279,000,000.  Of  this,  £2,142,- 
000,000  has  so  far  been  paid,  £745,000,- 
000  through  revenue,  £1,054,000.000 
through  public  loans,  and  £343,000^000 
through  central  bank  credit. 

The  unpaid  remainder  covers  de- 
ferred pay  owing  to  the  Services 
ainounting  to  £67,000,000,  and  amounts 
already  approved  as  war  gratuity  pay- 
ments totalling  £70,000,000. 

The  Australian  national  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  and  now  stands  at 
approximately  £2,137,000,000.  Almost 
inevitably  a  large  portion  of  immediate 
postwar  charges,  such  as  repatriation 
and  re-establishment,  will  be  provided 
initially  by  loans. 

Although  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased, Australia's  credit  position 
abroad  has  strengthened.  Whereas 
just  before  the  war  Australian  funds  in 
London  totalled  £55,000,000,  the  dis- 
closed London  funds  on  August  7,  1945, 
amounted  to  £146,000,000,  and  in 
addition  £42,000,000  has  been  used 
during  the  last  two  years  for  the  retire- 
ment of  maturing  London  obligations. 

Further,  early  and  heavy  calls  on 
the  London  credit  total  are  anticipated 
for  the  repayment  to  the  British 
Government  of  war  commitments  for 
which  accounts  have  not  yet  been 
received. 

Other  heavy  calls  will  be  caused  by 
the  expansion  of  postwar  purchasing 
within  the  sterling  bloic  to  replace  plant 
and  machinery  for  civil  and  industrial 
needs,  as  well  as  for  the  importation 
of  consumer  goods  now  in  short  supply 
and  for  the  acquirement  of  dollars  to 
pay  for  purchases  made  in  North 
America. 

The  increased  London  funds  during 
the  war  have  been  due  to  three  factors: 
the  regular  sale  of  goods  to  the  United 


Kingdom  at  guaranteed  prices;  the 
restriction  of  imports;  heavy  spending 
in  Australia  by  American  and  other 
foreign  troops. 

Brazil 

RAYON  INDUSTRY  EXPANDING 

Production  of  the  domestic  rayon  in- 
dustry is  expected  soon  to  equal  do- 
mestic requirements,  according  to  a 
statement  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Bureau.  At  present 
domestic  rayon  is  able  to  fill  most  of 
the  needs  of  the  country's  rayon  weav- 
ing and  knitting  industries.  Early  in 
1944  about  584  firms  were  using  rayon 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  knit  goods, 
and  hosiery.  These  operated  13,000 
looms  and  2,319  knitting  and  hosiery 
machines. 

An  increased  demand  for  rayon 
products  generally  is  expected  in  the 
future,  creating  a  need  for  imported 
rayon  to  supplement  domestic  output. 

Costa  Rica 

REDUCED  COFFEE  CROP  AND  EXPORTS 

Coista  Rica's  total  production  of 
green  coffee  beans  in  the  1943-44  season 
amounted  to  370,575  bags  (of  60  kilo- 
grams) as  compared  with  459,292  bags 
in  1942-43.  Exports  during  1943-44 
totalled  368,747  bags  valued  at 
$6,296,579  as  against  398,  III  bags 
valued  at  $7,997,249  in  1942-43. 

Dutch  Guiana 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Exports  from  Surinam  in  1944, 
according  to  recently  issued  official 
trade  figures,  were  valued  at  U.S. 
$3,669,749  and  imports  at  U.S.$8,344,- 
183,  making  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  of  U.S.$4,662,002. 

Shipments  of  bauxite  have  been 
sharply  lower  of  late,  owing  chiefly  to 
lack  of  shipping  space.   For  the  same 
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reason  considerable  quantdties  of 
timber  and  hardwoods  have  been  in 
storage  for  many  months. 

Developments  during  the  cane- 
grinding  season  indicate  that  sugar 
production  in  1945  will  show  an  in- 
crease over  1944.  Rice  production  is 
also  expected  to  be  above  the  level  of 
recent  years.  The  latter  crop  has  been 
gaining  as  compared  with  coffee  and 
cacao. 

El  Salvador 

COFFEE  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  coffee  for  the  1944-45 
season  to  the  end  of  July  totalled 
930,920  bags  (of  60  kilograms),  a 
decline  of  30,712  bags  from  the  total 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1943- 
44.  The  quantity  ,ship(ped  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  833,203 
bags,  exceeding  by  43,922  bags  the  total 
shipments  in  the  Mke  period  of  1943-44. 
Total  sales  of  the  1944-45  crop  at  July 
31  were  883,751  bags  as  compared  with 
1,090,339  bags  for  the  1943-44  crop 
at  the  end  of  July,  1944. 

India 

IMPORT  CONTROL 

The  Indian  Government's  import 
control  regulations  are  undergoing  con- 
stant revision  and  relaxation.  Provi- 
sion has  recently  been  made  for  the 
licensing  of  imports  of  a  number  of 
French  products,  also  of  certain  types 
of  paper  and  paperboards  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  There  is  little  sign 
of  any  trend  towards  the  freer  issue 
of  licences  for  Canadian  products;  in 
fact,  in  some  cases  where  special 
licences  were  being  granted  for  Cana- 
dian goods  a  year  or  more  ago,  these 
are  no  longer  obtainable. 

DOMESTIC  CONTROLS 

The  rationing  of  various  commodi- 
ties and  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  their  disposal  and  consumption  are 
likely  to  be  discontinued  in  the  fairly 


early  future.  Increased  petrol  rations 
are  already  available,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  this  commodity,  as  well 
as  newsprint,  grains,  and  rubber,  may 
soon  be  eliminated  from  existing  con- 
trol measures.  Final  action  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  moves  must, 
however,  depend  on  the  availability 
of  adequate  stocks  for  normal  civilian 
consumption. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY 

A  reliable  index  of  Indian  industrial 
activity  compiled  up  to  May,  1945, 
shows  a  considerable  decline  as  com- 
pared with  figures  for  several  previous 
months.  The  May  figure  of  119-6  was 
7-2  points  below  that  for  March.  Coal 
and  labour  shortages  have  accounted 
for  declining  production  in  several  of 
India's  leading  industries. 

INCREASED  IMPORTS   FROM   THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

In  addition  to  supplying  India  with 
all  possible  stocks  of  machinery  for 
heavy  industry,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
already  resuming  shipments  of  many 
other  commodities.  Motor  cars  are 
already  coming  forward  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  the  market  for  bicycles  is 
undergoing  similar  development.  Some 
200,000  radio  receiving  sets  are  also 
to  be  supphed  to  India  in  the  com- 
paratively early  future.  Altogether  it 
can  be  expected  that  supplies  of  many 
United  Kingdom  products  will  have 
shown  a  marked  increase  by  the  end 
of  the  present  year. 

CALCUTTA  FOOD  PRICES 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  food 
prices  in  Calcutta,  the  current  average 
is  343  per  cent  of  the  1941  level  and 
nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Among  the  more  marked  instances, 
as  compared  with  1941,  the  price  of 
vegetables  has  increased  by  500  per 
cent,  of  eggs  by  800  per  cent,  and  of 
tomatoes  by  no  less  than  3,500  per 
cent. 
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RAYON  MANUFACTURE 

Investigations  are  being  made  into 
the  practicability  of  rayon  manufac- 
ture in  India.  In  the  pre-war  period, 
rayon  yarn  and  piece-goods  were 
imported  mainly  from  Japan.  Some 
United  States  interests  have  now 
announced  that  they  consider  that  the 
establishment  of  a  local  industry  is 
justified  by  the  demand  in  home  mar- 
ket, the  availability  of  various  chemi- 
cals required  in  the  manufacturing 
processes  from  domestic  sources,  and 
the  supply  of  an  adequate  labour  force. 
The  necessary  pulp  is  not  at  present 
procurable  from  local  sources.  Such 
material  might  conceivably  provide  a 
new  and  substantial  item  in  future 
Canadian-Indian  trade. 

Jamaica 

SUGAR  SITUATION 

Sugar  production  in  Jamaica  com- 
menced the  second  week  of  January, 
1945.  By  July  1,  1945,  146,269  long 
tons  of  'an  anticipated  total  of  151,253 


long  tons  had  been,  produced.  Produc- 
tion of  the  1943-44  crop  amounted  to 
151,882  tons,  whereas  that  of  the 
1942-43  crop  equalled  165,669  tons. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government 
will  buy  the  season's  full  production. 
Mill  capacity  is  ample  to  take  care 
of  increased  output  up  to  175,000  tons 
per  crop  year.  There  are  26  mills 
operating. 

South  Africa 

METALWARE  INDUSTRY  TO  BE 
ESTABLISHED 

According  to  a  recent  trade  report, 
a  British  firm  manufacturing  kitchen 
and  related  equipment  is  planning  to 
establish  two  metalware  factories,  one 
in  Johannesburg  and  the  other  in  Port 
Elizabeth.  The  latter  is  planned  for 
establishment  early  in  1946.  It  is 
reported  that  the  firm  intends  to  import- 
much  of  its  steel  requirements  from  the 
United  Kingdom  but  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  raw  materials  used  will  be  of 
South  African  origin.  The  plants  will 
employ  between  300  and  500  workers. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
130,  effective  October  16,  1945,  the 
exemption  previously  established  for 
shipments  of  doors,  sash  and  millwork 
and  pre-fabricated  or  pre-cut  houses 
consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  is 
cancelled,  so  that  an  export  permit 
will  be  required  therefor  when  shipped 
from  Canada  to  any  destination. 

Newf  oundland 

DUTY  REIMPOSED  ON  POTATOES 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  cabled  on 
October  11  that  the  customs  duty  of 
29  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes,  which 
was  suspended  on  February  15,  1943, 


has  been  reimposed.  At  the  same  time 
the  Newfoundland  Department  of 
Supply  fixed  a  ceiling  price  of  4  cents 
per  pound  for  potatoes  sold  at  retail 
throughout  Newfoundland. 

Trinidad 

LICENCES  FOR  DRUGS  AND  MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  an- 
nounced on  October  4  that,  consequent 
on  the  revocation  of  the  "Control  of 
Medical  Supplies  Regulations",  the 
Colony's  requirements  of  drugs  and 
medical  supplies  may  be  obtained 
through  usual  commercial  channels. 
Import  licences  will,  however,  be 
granted  with  due  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity for  conservation  of  "hard  cur- 
rency" and  to  existing  stocks  of  drugs 
and  medical  supplies. 
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GENERAL  LICENCE  FOR  IMPORTATION  OF 
SAMPLES 

A  notice  of  October  4,  issued  by  the 
Trinidad  Control  Board,  states  that  a 
general  licence  has  been  issued  for  the 
importation  of  bona  fide  trade  samples 
from  non-sterling  areas  (includes  Can- 
ada) not  exceeding  $10  in  value,  on 
condition  that  no  funds  will  be  required 
to  leave  the  Colony  in  payment  for 
such  samples  or  for  freight  or  other 
charges  in  connection  with  importa- 
tions and  provided  that  the  articles 
are  not  included  in  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited imports  published  in  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  December  2,  1943. 

The  list  of  goods  prohibited  im- 
portation into  Trinidad  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals 
Nos.  1964  and  2002  (September  20, 
1941,  and  June  13,  1942,  respectively). 

East  Africa 

IMPORT  CONTROL  POLICY 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  reports 
under  date  September  5,  1945,  that 
the  British  East  African  colonies 
(Kenya,  Uganda,  Zanzibar)  have  re- 
cently promulgated  in  common  a  notice 
to  importers  regarding  import  control 
policy  as  follows: 

The  objects  of  import  control  have 
been: — 

1.  To  regulate  the  volume  of 
imports  into  East  Africa  in  accord- 
ance with  the  supplies  available  in 
the  producing  countries  and  to  ensure 
equitable  distribution  between  the 
territories  and  between  individual 
importers ; 

2.  To  .  regulate  the  volume  of 
imports  in  accordance  with  the 
shipping  available,  for  which  de- 
tailed programs  are  drawn  up  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ministry  of  War 
Transport ; 

3.  To  conserve  hard  currencies. 

The  early  removal  of  import  control 
is-  out  of  the  question  for  the  following 
reasons: — 


1.  Export  control  on  a  quota  basis 
and  in  accordance  with  approved 
programs  is  still  in  force  in  the 
supplying  countries  for  an  important 
range  of  commodities,  and  East 
Africa  must  bring  its  import  program 
into  line  if  supplies  are  to  be 
obtained. 

2.  The  availability  of  shipping 
shows  no  improvement,  and  a  period 
of  extreme  stringency  is  ahead. 

3.  There  is  no  change  in  the  cur- 
rency situation. 

It  will  be  possible,  however,  to  make 
progressive  relaxation  as  the  over- 
seas supply  position  improves,  and  this 
is  already  being  done  by  the  issue  of 
licences  freely  in  respect  of  firm  offers 
to  importers  purchasing  supplies  in 
which  currency  considerations  are  not 
involved  and  for  which  space  is 
provided  in  the  shipping  program.  The 
goods  which  will  be  freely  licensed, 
whether  the  importer  who  has  received 
a  firm  offer  has  an  established  past 
performance  or  not,  are  set  out  in 
Schedule  A.  This  schedule  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

The  class  of  shipping  priority  which 
will  be  granted  in  respect  of  the  licences 
issued  will  depend  on  the  essentiality 
or  otherwise  of  the  goods  concerned 
and  the  quantities  which  are  known 
to  be  lalready  on  order.  In  some  cases 
licences  will  be  issued  which  carry  no 
shipping  priority  whatever.  These  will 
be  a  new  series  of  "S.M."  licences. 

The  goods  which  are  subject  to 
programming  in  the  countries  of  origin 
and  for  which  licences  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  freely  issued,  are  set  out  in 
Schedule  B. 

In  the  case  of  goods  in  this  category, 
licences  will  continue  to  be  issued  to 
recognized  importers  who  have  an 
established  past  performance  and  in 
accordance  with  their  quotas.  It  is 
considered  equitable  that,  when  goods 
cannot  be  freely  ordered  for  reasons 
outside  East  African  control,  the 
supplies  which  are  available  should  be 
distributed  equitably  between  those 
who  made  a  business  of  importing  them 
in  the  past.   To  allow  new  entrants 
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into  the  import  trades  concerned 
would  not  increase  the  total  quantities 
imported,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  numbers  engaged  in  this  type  of 
trading  are  not  already  ample,  if  not, 
indeed  excessive. 

In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles,  all 
East  African  requirements  in  respect 
of  1945  have  been  definitely  placed  as 
firm  offers  with  the  Ministry  of  Supply 
for  delivery  on  government  account, 
and  it  is  not  proposed  to  issue  import 
licences  for  vehicles  to  be  delivered 
this  year. 

It  is  intended  that  all  motor  vehicle 
requirements  for  delivery  in  1946  shall 
be  obtained  through  normal  commercial 
channels  under  import  licences.  In 
view  'of  the  position  in  regard  to  tires 
and  shipping,  it  is  not  possible  to  issue 
licences  without  control,  and  importers 
should  forthwith  submit  for  considera- 
tion to  the  appropriate  territorial 
authority  estimates  of  their  1946 
requirements.  Importers  should  not 
include  items  in  these  estimates  unless 
they  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  manufacturers  con- 
cerned will  be  in  a  position  to  supply, 
subject  to  their  obtaining  export  release 
in  the  countries  of  origin.  When  the 
program  has  been  screened  and,  if 
necessary,  adjusted,  import  licences 
will  be  issued,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  the 
program  in  the  export  quota  arrange- 
ments of  the  countries  of  origin. 

SCHEDULE  A 

Schedule  A  comprises  goods  for 
which  offers  will  be  licensed  to  any 
applicant  subject  to  currency  considera- 
tions and  with  an  appropriate  shipping 
priority  and  also  any  goods  not  in- 
cluded in  Schedule  B. 

SCHEDULE  B 

Schedule  B  comprises  goods  which 
will  be  licensed  only  to  applicants  with 
a  past  performance  in  the  importation 
of  similar  goods  and  in  accordance  with 
their  established  import  quotas,  subject 
further,  to  currency  considerations  and 


appropriate  shipping  priorities  as 
follows: — 

Foodstuffs  with  the  following  exceptions: 
baking  powder,  biscuits  and  crisp  breads 
containing  less  than  10  per  cent  sugar;  casing, 
beef  and  sheep;  chicory;  dehydrated  veget- 
able; fish  (cured  herrings),  fish  paste;  infant, 
health  and  invalid  food  not  having  a  milk- 
base  and  not  containing  more  than  ten 
per  cent  sugar;  isinglass,  malt  extract;  meat 
extract;  mustard,  pearl  barley;  patent  barley; 
packet  salt;  pickles  and  sauces;  rennet; 
soft  drinks  and  aerated  waters;  saccharine; 
soups  and  gravy  powder;  semolina;  stuffing, 
seasoning  and  herbs;  spice  other  than  cin- 
namon quills,  chips  and  bark;  mace;  nut- 
megs; pepper;  pimento;  ginger;  vegetable 
extracts,  vinegar  malt;  vinegar  (concentrated 
acetic);  vitamin  preparations;  yeast  extracts. 

Textiles — All  kinds. 

Tools — All  types,  agricultural  and  hand. 

Chemicals. — Coal-tar  derivatives,  tar,  pitch, 
napthalene. 

Miscellaneous — ^^Agricultural  machinery ; 
brushware,  all  kinds;  cements;  iron  and  steel 
(South  Africa);  lamps  and  lanterns;  leather; 
motor  spares  (United  States) ;  motor 
vehicles;  matches;  medicinal  and  photo- 
graphic requisites  (special) ;  nets  (fishing) 
and  twine  (South  Africa);  optical  goods; 
oils  and  greases  (United  States);  paper 
(South  Africa);  paints  and  varnish;  refrig- 
erators; sports  goods,  certain  items;  soap, 
all  kinds;  scales  and  balances;  typewriters; 
tires  and  tubes;  vegetable  seeds  (South 
Africa). 

These  lists  of  items  will  change  from 
time  to  time,  but  in  any  case  it  is  not 
possible  to  show  in  complete  detail 
the  position  with  regard  to  every  item 
falling  under  the  foregoing  headings. 
These  lists  are  published  for  general 
guidance,  and  the  exact  particulars  of 
any  specific  item  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  territorial  import  au- 
thorities. 

Mexico 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ARTIFICIAL 
FIBRES 

Mr.  A.  W.  Evans,  Acting  Commer- 
cial Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  at 
Mexico  City,  advises  that,  under  a 
Mexican  decree  of  September  28,  1945, 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  import 
into  Mexico,  by  requiring  a  permit  for 
each  importation,  of  artificial  fibres  of 
vegetable  origin  and  of  yarn  made  only 
of  artificial  fibres  of  vegetable  origin. 
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Chile 

LEGALIZED   COMMERCIAL  INVOICE 
REQUIRED 

Mr.  Carlos  Errazuriz,  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Chile  in  Montreal,  advises  that, 
according  to  Chilean  Law  No.  8284  of 
September  27,  1945,  it  will  be  necessary 
in  future  for  exporters  to  present  to 
the  Chilean  Consulate  General  five 
copies  of  the  commercial  invoice  quot- 
ing the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  goods  to  be 
exported  to  Chile.  This  new  regulation 
becomes  effective  as  from  October  26. 


The  consular  fee  for  legalization  of  the 
invoices  is  ^  per  cent  of  the  declared 
f.o.b.  value.  Unless  these  documents 
arc  legalized  first  by  the  Chilean  Con- 
sulate (Icncral  and  then,  upon  their 
arrival,  by  the  Consejo  de  Comercio 
Exterior  de  Chile,  the  goods  will  not  be 
permitted  entry  into  Chile. 

The  foregoing  law  in  no  way  alters 
the  regulations  governing  certificates  of 
origin,  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  2112  (July  22, 
1944:  page  76)  and  No.  2122  (Sep- 
tember 30,  1944:  page  309). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  15,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  15,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  October  9,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 


Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  15 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4 . 4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.470O 

l.OOW 

Buying 

1 .  LOOO 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1 . 1050 

.4985 

.2284 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4 . 4200 

Offer 

4.48O0 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3290 

3i 

Free 

.2758 

.2740 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0670 

Free 

.0575 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0571 

3-41 

Export 

.0444 

.  0442 

.9733 

.6325 

.6296 

4 

.  1930 

.3330 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6246 

.6218 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4700 

4 . 450O 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5700 

.3650 
4.8666 

.3359 

.3343 

3 

Bid 

3 . 5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5600 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5780 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT.  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Mi.'^cellaneoiis  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne :  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  . 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.F.Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital   Territory,   New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House. 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  ,    ^  .  .  ,   ^  .  ,  , 

Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T,  Stew.\rt.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.'L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Bhitton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address   for   letters— P.O.'  Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conc/wrfed 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg :  H.  L.  Brown.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.    Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes   Transvaal,   Orange   Free   State,   the   Rhodesias,   Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square;  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liver-pool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 


Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  an- 
nounced that  all  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners stationed  in  Latin  American 
countries  are  being  called  to  Ottawa 
for  a  conference  to  be  held  during  the 
latter  part  of  November. 

''Ever  since  the  visit  to  South 
America  several  years  ago  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Mission,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
Kinnon, "I  have  felt  that,  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  Canada  should  take  steps  to 
capitalize  on  what  I  beheve  to  be  splen- 
did opportunities  for  the  expansion  of 
trade,  both  ways,  with  Latin  American 
countries.  Even  under  the  extremely 
difi&cult  conditions  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  our  exports  to  these 
countries  increased  by  about  70  per 
cent  and  our  imports  by  almost  400 
per  cent.  We  have  had  repeated  evi- 
dence of  their  warm  goodwill  toward 
Canada  and  of  their  appreciation  of 
our  efforts  to  maintain  a  flow  of  essen- 
tial goods  to  them,  even  in  the  face 
of  severe  wartime  shortages. 

''Now  the  time  is  ripe,  or  certainly  it 
is  near  at  hand,  when  we  can  under- 
take to  map  out  a  really  broad  and 
vigorous  program  of  peacetime  trade 
promotion.  One  of  the  necessary  steps 
toward  that  end  is  to  bring  our  Trade 
Commissioners  back  to  Ottawa  in  order 
that  they,  together  with  our  senior 
officers  here,  can  come  to  close  grips 
with  all  the  many  individual  problems 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  if  our 


program  is  to  be  practical,  well  bal- 
anced andl  well  sustained. 

"The  meeting  here  follows  closely 
upon  action  that  was  taken  earlier  this 
year  to  get  first-hand  information  in 
Latin  America  with  regard  to  types 
of  trade  promotion  effort  which  are 
hkely  to  be  most  useful  and  also  those 
which  we  should  be  most  careful  to 
avoid.  The  conference  is  to  be  a 
follow-up  and  extension  of  much  good 
groundwork  that  has  already  been 
done.  There  are  still  many  questions 
to  be  threshed  out  in  detail,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  bring  together 
the  men  who  will  have  a  large  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that 
Canadian  exporters  are  kept  fully  and 
explicitly  informed  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sales  of  Canadian 
products  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  discussions  at  the  conference  will 
therefore  cover  the  whole  field  of  trade 
promotion  and  salesmanship  and  will 
include  consideration  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  and  how  best  to  capi- 
talize upon  them — tariffs,  exchange, 
shipping,  advertising  and  publicity.  It 
will  be,  in  effect,  a  sales  conference." 

Mr.  MacKinnon,  in  concluding, 
pointed  out  that,  as  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners cannot  be  spared  from  their 
posts  for  any  longer  period  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  the  present  plan 
is  to  confine  the  meetings  to  whatever 
time  is  required  to  get  thoroughly  over 
the  agenda  that  is  being  prepared  for 
discussion  in  Ottawa. 
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WARTIME  TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg' 

With  the  end  of  hostihties  the  ban  was  only  59  per  cent  of  1939.  There 

on  the  pubhcation  of  external  trade  was  a  slight  improvement  in  1944  when 

statistics  has  been  lifted  and  the  South-  the  volume  rose  to  69  per  cent  of  1939. 

ern  Rhodesia  Department  of  Statistics  The  fall  in  the  volume  of  imports  dur- 

has  prepared  a  short  review  of  the  ing  the  war  years  compared  with  1939 

course  of  the  Colony's  trade  during  was  principally  in  textiles  and  the 

the  war  years  up  to  the  end  of  1944,  metal  group  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 

of  which  this  report  gives  the  sub-  leather  and  rubber  goods,  stationery 

stance.  Approximate  dollar  values  can  and  timber, 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  pound  exports 
values  by  4-4.  outstanding  features  of 

Total  External  Trade  ^^^^^^^'^  ^^^^/^^^  ^^'^^^  .^^^^^S  the 

war  years  was  the  expansion  m  the 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  export  trade,  due  mainly  to  improved 

exports  during  the  years  1939  to  1944,  prices  and  increased  shipments  of  to- 
together    with    an    estimate    of    the  •  bacco,  chrome  ore  and  asbestos.  The 

changes  in  volume  based  on  the  year  aggregate  value  of  exports  rose  from 

1939  as  100,  are  shown  in  Table  I.  £11,864,000  in  1939  to  the  record  figure 

These  figures  exclude  aviation  spirit  of  £16,731,000   in    1942,   declined  to 

and  war  materials  and  technical  instru-  £15,415,000  in  1943,  then  rose  to  £15,- 

ments  for  the  use  of  the  Air  Training  803,000  in  1944. 

centres    operating    in    the    Colony,        In  addition  to  tobacco,  chrome  and 

thereby  maintaining  for  all  practical  asbestos,  many  products  of  secondary 

purposes  the  comparability  of  wartime  industries  also  figured  prominently  in 

trade  statistics  with  earlier  years.  the  increased  value  of  exports.  The 

TABLE  I 

Aggregate  External  Trade  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  1939-44 

Estimated  Estimated 
Value  of  volume  on  Value  of  volume  on 
Imports  Basis  1939  =  100  Exports    Basis  1939  =  100 

1939    £  9.054,000  100  £11.864.000  100 

1940    9,551,000  85  15,175,000  119 

1941    10.087,000  84  15,395,000  111 

1942    9,654,000  73  16,731.000  121 

1943    8.704,000  59  15,415.000  104* 

1944    li;907,00O  69  15,803,000  96* 

*  Drop  in  volume  due  to  decline  in  exports  of  gold. 

IMPORTS  war  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  indus- 

rr^,     j_  ^  .      1  •        ,1        1     trial  development  and  expansion,  re- 

The  total  value  of  imports  showed     ^^^^^^      J^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

Ltt  e  fluctuation  dunng  the  years  1939  preserved  meat,  flour,  refined 

to  1943  nsing  slightly  from  £9  054  000  'cigarettes,  clothing,  footwear, 

m  1939  to  £10,087,000  ^  1941  tiien      ^^^^'^^^f^ii  ,J  Other 

a°?e  ate'  ieS  commodities  to  record  a  substantial 

e  aggi  ega  e  v     ^         ^  ^  P  J  increase  were  mica,  coal  and  tungsten 

to  the  record  figure  of  £11,967,000.  '  ^ 
Allowing  for  the  effect  of  price  changes, 

however,  the  resulting  volume  figures  It  is  noteworthy  that  exports  of  gold, 

showed  a  continuous  downward  trend  the  Colony's  principal  export  commo- 

from  1939  to  1943,  when  the  volume  dity,  declined  steadily  from  1940,  the 
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peak  year,  when  829,911  fine  ounces 
valued  at  £6,919,414  were  shipped,  to 
589,563  fine  ounces  valued  at  £4,952,- 
390  in  1944,  a  decrease  in  volume  of 
240,348  fine  ounces  and  in  value  of 
£1,967,024. 

Imports  by  Classes 

Table  II  shows  the  value  of  the 
Colony's  imports  by  classes  during  the 
years  1939  to  1944. 

As  a  result  of  the  steady  increase 
in  prices  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  figures  of  value  give  very  little 
indication  of  changes  in  volume  in  the 
import  trade.  In  Table  III  is  given 
an  estimate  of  the  changes  in  volume 
of  the  principal  classes  of  imports  wdth 
the  qualification  that,  although  .  the 
general  results  are  believed  to  be  sub- 


stantially accurate,  the  volume  figures 
for  some  of  the  individual  groups  may 
be  slightly  afiected  by  the  change  in 
the  composition  of  goods  in  that  class 
during  the  war  years. 

The  salient  features  of  wartime  im- 
port trade  are  the  heavy  drop  in 
imports  of  vehicles,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  and  textile  goods  and  the 
substantial  increase  in  imports  of  food 
and  drink.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  goods  and 
textiles  would  fall  appreciably,  since 
the  Colony  has  always  been  dependent 
on  Great  Britain  for  the  bulk  of  its 
supplies.  However,  despite  Southern 
Rhodesia's  heavy  building  program  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  to  accom- 
modate personnel  in  connection  with 
the  air-training  scheme  and  to  house 


TABLE  II 

Values  of  Imports  by  Main  Commodity  Groups,  1939-44 

1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

Auimals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  Thousands  of  Pounds 

products    91  123  114  134  120  128 

Foodstuffs    74G  733  1,129  1.478  1,210^  1.204 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages   174  192  234  239  227  274 

Spirits,  etc.,  not-potable    18  19  24  25  14  25 

Tobacco    28  26  42  40  53  71 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   1.675  1.954  1.932  2,455  1,9€'0  3,395 

Metals,  manufactures  and  vehicles   3.596  3.226  3.177  2.234  2.058  3.057 

Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware. . .  159  203  235  196  235  244 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints,  etc   511  529  513  472  537  621 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   476  589  608  574  481  691 

Leather,  rubber  and  mariiif;irt uk  s   353  438  477  377  392  516 

Wood,  cane  and  manufactures   308  351  412  297  354  394 

Books,  paper  and  stationery    232  348  309  276  250  303 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods  and 

musical  instruments   141  133  144  140  86  162 

Miscellaneous    412  459  479  513  465  493 

Total  merchandise    8,920  9,323  9.829  9.450.  8.382  11.578 

Specie    134  228  258  204  322  389 

Grand  total    9,054  9,551  10,087  9,654  8,704  11,967 


TABLE  III 

Estimate  of  Changes  in  Volume  of  Imports 

1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 

Foodstuffs   lOO  78  139  205  126 

Ales,  .spirits,  wines  and  beverages   100  117  167  205  200 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   lOO  92  75  68  40 

Motor  vehicles    lOO  63  73  32  9 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures    lOO  71  57  41  60' 

Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware    100  110  162  109  95 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints,  etc   lOO  92  97  79  68 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers    100  125  119  130  85 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures    lOO  104  91  56  53 

Wood,  cane  and  manufactures    100  97  78  50  54 

liooks,  paper  and  stationery    100  151  89  76  93 

Total    100  85  84  73  59 

44180—1' 


1944 
102 
234 


20 
58 
63 
81 
127 
63 
81 
91 
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her  own  troops,  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  (including  struc- 
tural and  corrugated  iron  and  steel) 
were  steadily  reduced  till  by  1942  they 
represented  only  41  per  cent  of  1939. 

Imports  of  textiles  had  declined  to 
less  than  half  the  pre-war  figure  by 
1943  but  showed  a  slight  improvement 
in  1944  when  the  volume  rose  to  69 
per  cent  of  1939.  A  high  proportion 
of  the  goods  falling  under  this  group 
are  destined  for  the  native  trade  and, 
compared  with  pre-war  years,  de- 
creases occurred  in  imports  of  cheap 
clothing,  formerly  imported  mainly 
from  Japan,  Hongkong  and  India,  and 
cheap  cotton  blankets  and  rugs  of  the 
Italian  or  Belgian  type.  The  native 
requirement's  of  clothing  are  being 
partly  met  by  the  local  factories  manu- 
facturing from  imported  piece-goods, 
but  the  native  has  been  very  short  of 
blankets  during  the  war  years. 

Other  groups  to  drop  well  below  pre- 
war levels  were  leather  and  rubber 
goods  and  timber.  Purchases  of  the 
former  had  been  reduced  by  1943  to 
nearly  half  the  volume  of  1939,  but 
recorded  a  slight  rise  in  1944.  The 
volume  of  timber  imported  had  fallen 
by  1942  to  50  per  cent  of  1939,  but 
advanced  in  1944  to  81  per  cent  of  1939 
due  to  larger  imports  of  hardwoods 
from  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation occasioned  by  the  opening  of 
Air  Force  training  centres  in  the 
Colony,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
imports  of  ales,  spirits,  wines  and 
beverages  would  show  a  substantial 
rise.  By  1944  the  volume  was  more 
than  double  that  of  1939,  due  chiefly 
to  heavy  consignments  of  beer  from 
South  Africa.  The  volume  of  potable 
spirits  imported  also  showed  an  in- 
,  crease  during  the  war  years,  the  sub- 
stantial decline  in  whisky  consignments 
being  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
increased  purchases  of  brandy,  mainly 
of  South  African  origin. 

The  volume  index  for  foodstuffs  was 
139  in  1941  (1939=100),  205  in 
1942,  126  in  1943  and  102  in  1944.  The 


sudden  increase  in  demand  for  food- 
stuffs occasioned  by  the  influx  of  Air 
Force  personnel,  coupled  with  labour 
shortages  and  a  restricted  supply  of 
machinery  and  fertilizers,  necessitated 
heavy  importations  of  agricultural 
commodities  during  the  years  1941  and 
1942;  but,  due  to  increased  local  pro- 
duction rather  than  a  shortage  in  the 
world's  markets,  there  was  a  decline 
in  imports  of  foodstuffs  during  1943 
which  was  maintained  in  1944  when 
the  volume  of  imports  dropped  almost 
to  the  1939  level. 

Imports  by  Countries 

Table  IV  shows  the  value  and  the 
percentage  of  total  imports  of  mer- 
chandise (excluding  specie)  for  the 
main  countries  of  supply  during  the 
years  1939  to  1944. 

The  Colony's  import  trade  has 
always  been  predominantly  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
with  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
outbreak  of  war  necessarily  caused  a 
considerable  dislocation  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
result  that  that  country's  share  in  total 
imports  dropped  substantially  from 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1939 
to  31  per  cent  in  1943.  It  rose  slightly 
in  1944  to  36-5  per  cent  of  total  im- 
ports. 

Being  more  favourably  situated 
geographically.  South  Africa  appre- 
ciably increased  its  share  of  total  im- 
ports during  the  war  years  and  in 
1944  had  27-2  per  cent  as  against  the 
slightly  higher  figure  of  28-8  per  cent 
in  1943  and  only  18-3  per  cent  in  1939. 
Canada's  share  of  the  import,  trade 
rose  from  4-2  per  cent  in  1939  to  7-4 
per  cent  in  1941  then  declined  to  3-6 
per  cent  in  1944.  Imports  from  India 
increased  from  2-3  per  cent  of  total 
imports  in  1939  to  6-4  per  cent  in  1942, 
then  dropped  to  4-9  per  cent  in  1944. 

The  United  States  remained  by  far 
the  most  important  foreign  source  of 
supply  and  imports  from  that  country 
were  valued  at   the   high    figure  of 
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TABLE  IV 

Values  and  Proportion  of  Merchandise  Imports  by  Countries,  1939-44 


1939 


United  Kingdom   £3,986 

%  44 . 7 

Canada   £  375 

%  4.2 

India   £  207 

%  2.3 

Union  of  South  Africa   £1,633 

%18.3 

Other  British  countries   .£  318 

%  3.6 

Total   British  countries   £6,519 

%  73.1 

Argentina   £  14 

%  0-2 

Belgian  Congo   £  12 

%  0.1 

Portuguese  East  Africa   £  186 

%  2.1 

United  States   £  851 

%  9.5 

Other  foreign  countries   £1,339 

%  15.0 

Total  foreign  countries   £2,402 

%  26.9 


£1,795,000  or  15-5  per  cent  of  total 
imports  m  1944  as  against  £857,000  or 
10-2  per  cent  in  1943  and  £851,000  or 
9-5  per  cent  in  1939.  Imports  from 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  the  Belgian 
Congo,  which  consisted  mainly  of  raw 
products,  also  increased  substantially 
during  the  war  years.  Those  from  the 
former  country,  consisting  mainly  of 
unrefined  sugar  and  unmanufactured 
timber,  were  valued  at  £349,000  or  3 
per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1944  as 
against  £257,000  or  3-1  per  cent  in 
1943  and  the  very  much  lower  figure 
of  £186,000  or  2-1  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1939.  Imports  from  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  amounted  to  £131,000  or 
1-1  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  1944 
as  against  the  higher  figure  of  £222,- 
000  or  2-6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1943 
and  the  very  much  lower  figure  of 
£12,000  or  only  0-1  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1939. 

The  value  of  goods  from  Argentina, 
comparativelv  negligible  up  to  1941, 
totalled  £67,000  in  1942,  rose  to  £329,- 
000  or  3-9  per  cent  of  total  imports 
in  1943  and  then  dropped  to  £92.000 
or  0-8  ner  cent  of  the  total  in  1944. 
The  trade  with  Ar^j;entina  was  confined 
rnainlv  to  textile  goods.  With  the 
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advent  of  war  and  the  consequent  iso- 
lation of  large  sections  of  the  world 
from  international  trade,  imports  from 
other  foreign  countries  declined  from 
£1,339,000  or  15-0  per  cent  of  total 
imports  in  1939  to  £367,000  or  3-2  per 
cent  in  1944. 

Exports  by  Commodities 

The  value  of  domestic  exports  rose 
from  £10,168,000  in  1939  to  the  record 
figure  of  £15,207,000  in  1942,  dropped 
to  £13,927,000  in  1943,  then  rose 
slightly  to  £14,283,000  in  1944.  The 
decline  in  the  total  value  of  domestic 
exports  between  1942  and  1943  was 
attributable  mainly  -  to  a  fall  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  to  a  smaller 
tobacco  crop.  The  less  important 
re-export  trade,  which  is  mainly 
conducted  with  Northern  Rhodesia, 
totalled  £1,627,000  in  1939,  but  by  1943 
had  dropped  in  value  to  £1,185,000. 
There  was  a  slight  recovery  in  1944 
when  the  value  totalled  £1,467,000.  In 
considering  these  figures  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  price 
increases,  figures  of  changes  in  value 
bear  little  relationship  to  changes  in 
volume. 
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TABLE  V 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Principal  Domestic  Exports,  1939-44 

1939  1940        1941        1942       1943  1944 
Figures  in  Thousands 

Gold  bar   fine  oz.        788  830          761          771  655  590 

Leaf  tobacco   lb.    18,462  29,354      27,955      37,645      27,284  25,008 

Asbestos,  raw  tons         51  58           54           62  56  47 

Chrone  ore   ..tons        119  308          345         383  293  299 

Coal   tons        552  656          652          795  971  1,013 

Corn   lb.     8,648  77,510'         237             2       5,112  52,908 

Cigarettes   lb.        182  206          280          309  417  529 

Meats,  frozen  or  chilled  lb.    11,838  17,391       8,801       9,093       6,391  7,541 

Tungsten  ores   lb.        524  632          476          914       1,520  1,172 

Hides,  cattle   lb.     7,178  7,574       7,330       6,964       6,943  5,042 

Wood,  unmanufactured  ....cu.  ft.        291  169          183          582         418  581 

Meats  preserved   lb.        703  2,213       6,203       3,300       2,825  2,160 

Mica   lb.           9  11           20           18  103  446 

Gold  bar                                            £5,999  £6.919      £6,386      £6,482      £5,503  £4,952 

Leaf  tobacco                                      1,012  1,973       2,357       3,259       2,640  3,060 

Asbestos,  raw                                      1,193  1,419       1,419       1,811       1,827  1,627 

Chrome  ore                                            275  862       1,017       1,172  989       1,020  . 

Coal                                                       216  256          256          318  392  419 

Corn                                                        16  121             1    18  206 

Cigarettes                                                77  92          128          138  160  189 

Meats,  frozen  or  chilled                          151  266          144          153  118  173 

Tungsten  ores                                          36  41           35           88  209  168 

Hides,  cattle                                         143  176         150         195         215  151 

Wood,  unmanufactured                            44  28           36           84  85  143 

Meats  preserved                                      22  87          264          173  148  136 

Mica                                                        1  3            7            8  42  128 

GOLD  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  only 

K  f    ,        .               X  X    J    J    •  to  11,051,058  pounds,  representing  44 

A  feature  of  the  export  trade  during  ^^^^      ^^[^^  ^      J  ^ 

the  war  years  has  been  the  dec  me  m  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  included  in  the 

the  production  and  export  of  gold,  the  ^bove  figures,  have  shown  a  marked 

premier  export  commodity.  As  a  result  expansion  during  the  war  years  and 

of  this  decline,  at  a  time  when  the  rose  from  533,774  pounds,  valued  at 

value  of  shipments  of  base  metals  and  £35,604  in  1939,  to  1,986,496  pounds, 

many  products  of  the  Colony's  primary  valued  at  £217,523  in  1944.   The  prin- 

and  secondary   industries   showed   a  cipal  buyers  were  the  United  Kingdom, 

marked  upward  trend,  the  value  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Ar- 

gold  bar  constituted  only  35  per  cent  gentina. 

of  the  aggregate  value  of  domestic  ex-  asbestos 

ports  in  1944  as   asainst  the   much  -j.  ±^    ^  i    t  • 

higher  figure  of  59  per  cent  of  the  I^espite  the  heavy  decline  m  exports 

X  f  1  •    inon     An  a    ±v.       "oi,  j    •  to  Europc  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 

total  m  1939.    All  Southern  Rhodesia  shipments  of  asbestos  rose  from  51,013 

bar  gold  is  purchased  by  the  United  g^ort  tons  in  1939  to  62,332  short  tons 

Kingdom.         •  1942^  but  declined  to  46,755  short 

TOBACCO  I^Qjjg  during  1944.    The  principal  pur- 

This  is  the  principal  agricultural  chasers  during  1944  with  comparative 

export  commodity.    Prior  to  1944  the  figures  for  1939  shown  in  brackets 

United  Kingdom  was  the  most  im-  were    as   follows:    United  Kingdom, 

portant  outlet  for  Rhodesian  tobacco  17,637  short  tons  for  £670,236  (21,141 

and  took  14,872,814  pounds  or  80  per  short  tons  for  £513,135)  ;  Australia, 

cent  of  the  total  exported  in  1939  as  10,112  short  tons  for  £272,006  (3,290 

against  16,410,975  pounds  or  60  per  short  tons  for  £65,672)  ;  United  States, 

cent  of  the  total  in  1943.    In  1944,  6,806  short  tons  for  £348,077  (5,266 

however,    due    to    the    exceptionally  short  tons  for  £142,762) ;  India,  6,169 

heavy  purchases  of  tobacco  by  South  short  tons  for  £173,068  (2,027  short 

Africa  at  enhanced  prices,  shipments  tons    for   £37,052) ;  Argentina,  2,725 
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short  tons  for  £74,727  (723  short  tons 
for  £14,990). 

CHROME  ORE 

The  continued  demand  for  chrome 
ore  resulted  in  increased  shipments  at 
improved  prices  as  compared  with  pre- 
war years.  The  United  States  remained 
the  largest  consumer  and  took  190,711 
tons  in  1944  or  64  per  cent  of  total 
exports  as  against  58,256  tons  or  49 
per  cent  in  1939.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  totalled  73,734  tons, 
in  1944  as  against  14,682  tons  in  1939, 
while  Canada  took  30,820  tons  in  1944, 
but  none  in  1939. 

COAL,  TUNGSTEN  ORES  AND  MICA 

The  steady  increase  in  exports  of 
coal  was  attributable  to  larger  con- 
signments to  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Tungsten 
ores  and  mica  are  consigned  almost 
entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

CORN 

The  quantity  of  corn  available  for 
export  during  the  war  years  was  com- 
paratively negligible.  In  1940,  how- 
ever, 77,510,034  pounds  valued  at 
£121,192  were  shipped,  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  while  in  1944,  52,- 
907,800  pounds  valued  at  £205,582 
went  chiefly  to  Northern  Rhodesia. 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Exports  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  have 
been  negligible  during  the  war  years. 
In  1939  and  1940  the  bulk  of  the  meat 
exported  was  destined  for  the  United 
Kingdom  market  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, Northern  Rhodesia  and  the 
Belgian  Congo.  In  1941  direct  exports 
to  Great  Britain  dropped  to  4,069,132 
pounds  and  for  the  remaining  war 
years  were  negligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  1941  and 
1942  over  two  million  pouncls  of  frozen 
and  chilled  meat  were  sent  to  South 
Africa  to  ships'  stores.  South  Africa 
took  2.991,699  pounds  of  frozen  and 
chilled  mf'i\\  for  domestic  consumption 
in  1944.  Exports  of  preserved  meats 
44180— 2  J 


were  consigned  mainly  to  South  Africa. 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  continued  to  draw  heavily  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  their  supplies 
of  meat. 

Shipments  of  cattle  hides  remained 
between  7  and  7^-  million  pounds 
weight  during  the  years  1939  to  1941, 
then  dropped  sHghtly  to  6,900,000  in 
1942  and  1943  and  fell  rapidly  in  1944 
to  5,000,000  pounds.  The  principal 
purchasers  during  the  war  years  were 
South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  United  States 
and  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  the  year 
1944,  however,  exports  of  cattle  hides 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  South 
Africa. 

CIGARETTES 

Exports,  of  cigarettes  rose  continu- 
ously. Northern  Rhodesia  remained  the 
principal  purchaser  but,  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  Belgian  Congo  also 
became  an  important  consumer. 

UNMANUFACTURED  WOOD 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  wood, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hardwoods,  were 
consigned  mainly  to  South  Africa  and 
Egypt. 

Exports  by  Countries 

The  export  trade  of  Southern  Rhode- 
sia has  always  been  predominantly 
with  British  countries.  However,  due 
to  exceptionally  heavy  purchases  by 
the  United  States,  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  during  the 
war  years,  the  share  of  British  coun- 
tries in  the  total  export  trade  declined 
from  90-7  per  cent  in  1939  to  82-6  per 
cent  in  1943,  but  recovered  slightly  to 
86-5  per  cent  in  1944.  The  United 
Kingdom  remained  the  largest  pur- 
chaser, but  her  share  of  the  total  trade 
declined  steadily  from  65-7  per  cent  in 
1939  to  48-9  per  cent  in  1944.  This 
decrease  was  occasioned  by  smaller 
shipments  of  gold  and  leaf  tobacco 
principally. 

Due  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  pur- 
chases of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by 
South  Africa  in  1944,  total  exports 
to  that  country  increased  from  £1,135,- 
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000  or  7-5  per  cent  of  total  exports  showed  a  remarkable  expansion,  the 

of  merchandise  in  1943  to  £2,214,000  total  value  of  exports  to  that  country 

or  14-1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1944.  reaching  the  record  figure  of  £1,856,000 

Exports  to  Northern  Rhodesia  cover  a  or  12-3  per  cent  of  total  exports  in  1943 

wide  range  of  commodities.  as  against  £307,000  or  2-6  per  cent  in 

A  sahent  feature  of  the  trade  returns  1939.  However,  due  mainly  to  smaller 

during  the  years  under  review  was  the  shipments  of  asbestos,  the  value  de- 

substantial  increase  in  exports  to  Aus-  chned  in  1944  to  £1,155,000  or  7-3  per 

tralia,  consisting  mainly  of  asbestos,  cent  of  the  total.   The  export  trade  to 

tobacco  and  chrome  ore.    Trade  with  the  United  States  consisted  mainly  of 

the  United  States,  the  largest  foreign  chrome  ore,  asbestos  and  Turkish  to- 

consumer  of  Southern  Rhodesia  goods,  bacco. 

TABLE  VI 

Values  and  Proportion  of  Exports  by  Principal  Destinations,  1939-44 

1939  19iO        1941       1942        1943  1944 
Values  in  Thousands 

United  Kingdom   £  7,752  10,289  9,375 

%   65.7  68.5  61.5 

Australia   £       67  224  493 

%     0.6  1.5  3.2 

Northern  Rhodesia   £  2,053  2,086  2,273 

%    17.4  13.9  14.9 

Union  of  South  Africa   £     532  463  675 

%     4.5  3.1  4.4 

Other  British  countries   £     293  503  772 

%     2.5  3.4  5.2 


Total  British  countries  £10,697  13,565  13,588 

%  90.7  90.4  89.2 

Portuguese  East  Africa   £  98  104  118 

%  0.8  0.7  0.8 

Belgian  Congo   £  70  131  250 

%  0.6  0.9  1.6 

United  States   £  307  954  1.228 

%  2.6  6.4  8.1 

Other  foreign  countries   £  617  256  58 

%  5.3  1.6  0.3 

Total   foreign  countries   £  1,098  1,445  1,654 

%  9.3  9.6  10.8 


Total  (excluding  specie)   £11.795      15,010  15.242 

%  100.0       100.0  100.0 
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BELGIUM:  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


In  the  report  entitled,  "Belgium  a 
Year  After  Liberation"  (see  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2176: 
October  13,  1945,  page  348) ,  reference 
was  made  to  a  list  of  commodities  for 
which  actual  inquiries  as  to  a  Cana- 
dian source  of  supply  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  the  Commercial 
Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  Brus- 
sels. 

The  commodities  are  given  below. 
They  have  been  grouped  loosely  into 
related  classes,  but  otherwise  are  hsted 
as  received. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  no  direct 
private   imports   into   Belgium  from 


Canada  are  possible  as  yet.  All  pur- 
chases are  made  by  the  Belgian 
Government  Economic  Mission,  3540 
Mountain  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q.  The 
list  is  useful,  therefore,  merely  as  one 
indication  of  existing  demand  in  Bel- 
gium and  of  the  products  for  which 
Belgian  importers  would  like  to  have 
trade  connections  in  Canada  against 
the  time  when  private  trade  is  once 
more  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
products  are  not  yet  in  free  supply  in 
Canada  and  that  others  are  hardly 
Ukely  to  be  available  at  competitive 
prices.    A  few  (manganese  and  tung- 
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sten,  for  example)  are  not  normally 
produced  in  commercial  quantities  in 
Canada.  In  the  case  of  others,  trade 
connections  are  already  firmly  estab- 
lished between  Belgian  and  Canadian 
firms,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no 
scope  for  new  firms  on  either  side  to 
enter  the  field. 

It  should  also  be  noted:  (1)  that, 
when  private  trade  is  restored  the  con- 
tinuing demand'  for  many  of  these 
products  will  be  small  or  nil  once  Bel- 
gium's domestic  industries  return  to 
normal  or  once  immediate  post-war 
shortages  are  otherwise  overcome;  (2) 
that,  when  private  import  trade  into 
Belgium  is  resumed,  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  under  a  system  of  import 
hcences,  and  it  may  be  difficult  for 
importers  to  obtain  licences  for  certain 
of  the  commodities  which  are  not  of  a 
class  which  can  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. 

Nevertheless,  worthwhile  opportuni- 
ties for  business  may  exist  sooner  or 
later  for  many  of  the  products  men- 
tioned. It  is  suggested  accordingly  that 
interested  Canadian  exporters,  who 
have  not  already  done  so,  write  to  their 
pre-war  Belgium  connections,  or,  where 
no  connection  exists,  to  the  Commercial 
Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  Brus- 
sels. Letters  to  the  Commercial  Secre- 
tary should  be  sent  in  duplicate,  and 
a  third  copy  should  be  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  information  and  record. 

All  letters  should  give  as  much  de- 
tailed information  as  possible  relating 
to  the  product  or  products  in  question 
and,  in  particular,  should  answer  the 
following  questions: — 

1.  AVhen  and  in  what  quantities  does 
the  Canadian  exporter  expect  to  have 
supplies  available  for  the  Belgium  mar- 
ket? (Wherever  necessary,  the  ex- 
porter should  consult  first  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  regarding  Canadian  export 
regulations.) 

2  What  prices  in  Canadian  dollars 
c.i.f.  Antwerp  can  be  quoted,  and  what 
agents'  commission  can  be  offered? 


This  price  and  commission  informa- 
tion will  be  essential  in  almost  all  cases 
before  any  definite  orders  can  be  placed 
because,  when  the  import  licence  sys- 
tem begins,  the  imi)orter  will  have  to 
supply  such  data  when  making  ai)plica- 
tion  for  a  hcence  to  the  Belgian  import 
control  authorities. 

As  is  true  of  so  many  factors  dur- 
ing the  present  transition  period,  freight 
costs  to  Antwerp  may  be  difficult  to 
determine.  But  at  least  tentative  rates 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  for- 
warding agents,  to  the  foreign  freight 
departments  of  the  Canadian  National 
or  Canadian  Pacific  railways,  or  those 
shipping  companies  who  operated  ser- 
vices to  Antwer,')  before  the  wai.  At 
present  the  allocation  of  shipping  space 
is  controlled  entirely  by  the  Belgian 
Government  Economic  Mission. 

Descriptive  material  (illustrated  if 
possible),  catalogues  and  other  docu- 
mentation should  be  sent  in  limited 
quantities  wherever  available.  Samples 
will  also  have  to  be  sent  in  most  cases, 
but  no  samples  should  be  forioarded 
until  they  are  specifically  requested  by 
the  Commercial  Secretary  or  by  the  ex- 
porter's present  or  future  import  con- 
nection. Working  conditions  are  still  so 
difficult  in  Belgium  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  office  of  the  Commercial 
Secretary  to  receive  or  care  for  any 
samples  except  where  arrangements 
have  been  made  in  advance. 

Lists  of  Commodities 

Foodstuffs  and  Beverages.  —  Anchovies; 
baby  foods;  bacon;  biscuits;  cheese  (ched- 
dar,  Chester,  cream  and  Kraft)  ;  chicken 
paste;  corned  beef;  crab;  eggs  (powdered); 
fancy  foods;  fish,  canned  (salmon,  lobster, 
crab,  pilchards,  sardines)  ;  fishmeal ;  fish 
(frozen)  ;  fish  oils;  flour;  fruit  (canned,  dried 
and  fresh);  ham;  honey;  horsemeat;  lard; 
maple  sugar;  meats;  milk  (canned  and 
powdered)  ;  rolled  oats;  offal  (salted)  ;  pork 
(salted)  ;  pulp  (fruit)  ;  salmon  (salted  and 
frozen)  ;  vegetables  (canned  and  dehydra- 
ted) ;  fruit  juices;  vegetable  juices;  canned 
tomatoes;  ice  cream  powder;  malt;  rye  and 
Scotch  whisky;  gin;  cider. 

Clothing. — Blouses;  men's  braces  and  gar- 
ters; buttons;  caps;  reefer  coats;  jeep  coats; 
corsets;  dresses  (ready  made);  gloves  (in- 
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eluding  fur  and  asbestos)  ;  haberdashery 
generally;  hairnets;  hairpins;  hosiery  (nylon, 
silk,  rayon,  cotton  and  waste) ;  lingerie;  furs; 
neckties;  hats  (men's  and  ladies')-;  raincoats; 
ribbons;  rubber  clothing;  shirts;  shoes 
(leather,  tennis  and  rubber);  socks;  sport 
wear;  underwear;  work  clothing. 

Household  Appliances  and  Equipment. — 
Aluminium  household  utensils;  clothespins; 
coffee  grinders;  cutlery;  electric  hair  driers; 
hardware ;  table  lamps ;  pastry  moulds ;  radios 
and  parts;  sewing  machines  and  parts;  small 
wood  stoves;  furniture;  electric  heaters; 
electric  and  gas  ranges;  electric  refrigerators; 
electric  washing  and  drying  machines; 
polishers,  vacuum  cleaners;  electric  irons  and 
pressers;  electric  percolators  and  toasters; 
radios  and  parts. 

Household  Textiles,  Etc. — Blankets;  car- 
pets; draperies;  linoleum  and  oilcloth;  mat- 
tresses; napkins;  sheets  and  sheeting;  table- 
cHths;  towels  and  towelling;  upholstering 
materials. 

Electrical  Goods. — Automobile  parts;  elec- 
tric "lable;  equipment  for  airfields;  gauges; 
meters;  drills;  auto  headlamps;  razors; 
sockets;  switches;  television  supplies;  radio 
tubes,  flashlights;  electrical  breakers;  radio 
condensers;  electrified  fence  systems. 

Wond  and  Wood  Products  (Other  than 
Pulp  and  Paper). — Doors;  Douglas  fir  lum- 
ber; plywood;  houses  (prefabricated);  insu- 
lating board;  wallboards;  fir,  hemlock  and 
spruce  lumber;  moulding  board;  pulpwood; 
plastics;  pitprops;  tool  handles;  veneers. 

Pulp  and  Paper  and  Products  Tliereof. — 
Bags;  blotting  paper;  cellulose;  carton,  kraft 
paper;  newsprint;  offset  paper;  parchment; 
wallpaper;  waxed  paper;  wrapping  paper; 
sulphite  pulp. 

Rubber  Goods. — Belting;  balls;  bathing 
caps;  gloves  (including  surgical);  rubber 
clothing ;  rubber  shoes ;  rubber  sheets ;  rubber 
hygienic  goods;  synthetic  rubber;  surgical 
goods;  tires  (cycle,  motor-car  and  airplane); 
flexible  rubber  tubing;  elastic  webbing; 
belting. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. — Bags;  belt- 
ing; calfskins;  sole  and  upper  leather,  suit- 
cases; trunks;  toilet  cases. 

Metals  and  Minerals. — Abrasives;  alumin- 
ium (alloys,  bars,  plates,  sheets,  strips, 
tubing,  utensils,  and  wire) ;  alloys  (ferro, 
light,  stainless  steel) ;  asbestos  (fibre,  thread, 
insulation,  packing,  rolls,  sheets,  washers) ; 
brass  sheets;  carborundum;  chrome;  cobalt; 
copper  sheets;  corundum;  emery  and  emery 
wheels;  gold;  gold  leaf;  hematite;  iron  (ore, 
cast,  ornamental,  sheet) ;  lead ;  manganese ; 
mica  (sheets,  insulators) ;  steel  (cold,  stain- 
less and  tool);  carbide;  tungsten;  zinc. 


Iron  and  Steel  Goods  and  Other  Metal 
Manufactures. — Agricultural  implements  and 
parts;  bits  (carpenters');  blades  (razor  and 
saw);  bolts;  chisels;  mobile  cranes;  files; 
forks  (garden  and  table);  guns  (spray); 
hoists;  irons  (soldering);  knives  (jack); 
lathes;  levels;  locks;  machine  tools  and 
parts;  oil  cans;  rivets;  saws;  scissors;  screws; 
spigots;  tools  (carpenters',  farm,  garden, 
machine  and  pneumatic). 

Machines  and  Machinery. — Dairy;  enamel- 
ling; farm  machinery  and  parts;  papermak- 
ing;  industrial;  refrigerating;  sharpening; 
tobacco  cutting;  mining;  button;  ice  cream 
making;  milk  processing. 

Automotive  and  Aeroplane  Accessories, 
Equipment  and  Parts. — Automobiles;  motor- 
car parts  and  accessories,  bodies,  coaches, 
trailers;  bearings;  headlamps;  bulbs;  wind- 
shield wipers;  horns;  cable;  coverings; 
chains;  clutches;  coils;  distributor  he«ads; 
garage  tools  and  other  supplies;  brake  lin- 
ings; clutch  facings;  industrial  vehicles; 
pistons  and  piston  rings;  spark  plugs;  valves. 

Office  and  School  Equipment  and  Supplies. 
— Wooden  and  metal  furniture ;  wood  suit- 
able for  making  school  desks;  drawing  com- 
passes; pencils;  pens;  erasers;  sharpeners; 
fountain  pens;  mechj^nical  pencils;  penhold- 
ers; typewriters;  stationery;  toilet  articles. 

Sporting  Goods,  Toys  and  Games. — Balls 
(tennis);  bicycles;  dolls;  sporting  guns; 
games;  skates  (ice  and  roller);  fishing  rods 
and  reels;  tricycles. 

Pharmaceutical,  Toilet  Articles,,  etc. — 
Combs;  Kair-brushes;  hairdressers'  supplies; 
drugs;  face  creams;  perfumes;  permanent 
waving  equipment;  powder  (face);  sham- 
pooers ;  shaving-brushes ;  thermometers ; 
tooth-brushes;  vitamin  preparations;  veter- 
inary supplies;  sun  glasses. 

Building  Materials  and  Equipment. — Air- 
conditioning  equipment;  bath-tubs,  central- 
heating  supplies;  refrigerating  machinery; 
wallboard;  insulating  board. 

Chemicals,  etc. — Oxalic  acid;  acetones; 
alcohol;  ammonium  molybdate;  ammonium 
sulphate;  amylphenol;  benzol;  butyl  ace- 
tate; butylalcohol ;  chemical  fertilizers;  cop- 
per sulphate;  creosote;  dyes;  ethyl  acetate; 
oxide  of  iron;  lithopone;  mercurial  salts; 
naphthalene;  zinc  oxide. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Anaesthetics;  bakelite; 
ball  bearings;  barometers;  bobby  pins;  brew- 
ers' supplies;  cascara  bark;  casein;  ceramics; 
celluloid;  clippers  (nail);  dairy  equipment; 
dental  supplies;  enamel;  gift  articles  of  all 
kinds;  glue;  gauges;  hydrometers;  hygro- 
meters; ink  (printing);  jewellery  (cheap); 
marble ;  micrometers ;  novelties ;  optical  sup- 
plies; pottery  (sanitary);  tape  measures; 
tweezers;  waste  (cotton,  wool  and  hosier>0  ; 
zippers. 
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CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Canada's  domestic  mercbandise  ex- 
ports in  September  were  valued  at 
$220,810,000  as  compared  with  $264,- 
619,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1944,  a  dechne  of  16-6  per  cent.  The 
reduction  was  due  to  a  sharp  faUing- 
off  in  the  export  movement  of  direct 
war  materials,  the  total  for  this  classi- 
fication of  goods  being  reduced  50  per 
cent  from  $106,280,000  in  September 
last  year  to  $53,157,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  exports  classified  as  non-war 
materials  advanced  from  $158,339,000 
in  September  last  year  to  $167,653,000, 
or  by  5-9  per  cent.  The  aggregate  value 
of  merchandise  exported  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  year 
stood  at  $2,516,966,000  as  compared 
with  $2,546,621,000  in  the  like  period 
of  1944,  a  dechne  of  1-2  per  cent. 

The  continued  high  level  of  wheat 
exports  was  a  feature  of  the  month's 
trade,  the,  valuation  standing  at  $43,- 
572,000  as  compared  with  $33,979,000 
in  September  last  year,  with  a  nine- 
month  aggregate  of  $310,320,000  as 
against  $283,169,000.  Wheat  flour  ex- 
ports, although  lower  than  last  year, 
were  considerably  greater  in  the  nine- 
month  comparison,  the  September 
total  being  $7,140,000  as  compared  with 
$7,915,000,  and  the  cumulative  figure 
$74,779,000  as  against  $68,235,000. 

September  exports  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  moved  up  from  $6,930,000  to 
$9,150,000,  expanding  the  nine-month 
total  from  $47,127,000  to  $60,306,000. 
Meat  exports  were  lower,  totalling 
$7,425,000  as  compared  with  $11,064,- 
000  in  September  last  year,  and  for  the 
nine  months  $119,549,000  as  against 
$158,145,000.  The  September  total  for 
fibres  and  textiles  fell  from  $4,701,000 
to  $4,316,000,  while  that  for  iron  'and 
products  was  reduced  from  $40,221,- 
000  to  $29,050,000,  the  decline  in  this 
latter  group  being  due  to  a  reduction 
in  the  export  of  motor  vehicles  and 
parts.  Exports  of  newsprint  paper  in 
September   rose  to  $17,291,000  from 


$13,437,000  a  year  ago,  and  for  the 
nine  months  to  $129,520,000  from 
$116,741,000. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember were  recorded  at  $84,837,000  as 
compared  with  $110,457,000  m  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and 
for  the  nine  months  ended  September 
at  $918,377,000  as  against  $932,990,000 
in  the  hke  period  of  the  preceding  year. 
Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $58,820,000  as  compared  with 
$94,425,000,  and  for  the  nine  months 
at  $788,151,000  as  against  $942,295,000. 
Shipments  to  British  India  were  valued 
at  $16,385,000  as  compared  with  $6,- 
684,000,  and  for  the  cumulative  period 
at  $273,322,000  as  compared  with 
$113,494,000.  Exports  to  Austraha 
totalled  $4,023,000  as  compared  with 
$2,066,000,  and  to  Newfoundland  at 
$3,680,000  as  against  $5,446,000. 

Merchandise  exports  direct  to  coun- 
tries of  Continental  Europe  were  rela- 
tively high  in  September.  Shipments 
to  Belgium  were  valued  at  $4,133,000, 
to  Czechoslovakia  at  $648,000 ;  France, 
$4,083,000;  Greece,  $1,813,000;  Italy, 
$2,124,000 ;  Netherlands,  $6,183,000 ; 
Norway,  $809,000;  Poland,  $1,918,000; 
Russia,  $2,445,000;  Sweden,  $1,187,000; 
and  Yugoslavia,  $630,000. 

Exports  to  South  American  countries 
moved  higher  in  September,  as  re- 
corded in  the  following  comparison: 
Argentina,  $740,000  ($212,000)  ;  Brazil, 
$1,977,000  ($773,000)  ;  Chile,  $368,000 
($135,000)  ;  Colombia,  $596,000  ($196,- 
000)  ;  Peru,  $131,000  ($122,000)  ;  Uru- 
guay, $216,000  ($75,000)  ;  Venezuela, 
$311,000  ($96,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
exports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  for  the 
month  of  September  and  nine  months 
ended  September,  1945  and  1944: 
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Domestic  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of  September 


All  countries   

British  Empire   

United  Kingdom  

Ireland  (Eire)   

Aden   

British  East  Africa   

British  South  Africa   

Southern  Rhodesia  

British  West- 
Gambia   

Gold  Coast   

Nigeria   

Sierra  Leone   

Bermuda  

British  India  

Burma   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

British  Honduras   

British  Sudan   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago   

Otlu  1-  I'.n tisli  West  Indies  .  . 

Falkland  Islands   

Gibraltar   

Malta   

Newfoundland  

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

Other  l^ritish  Oceania   

I\alestine   

I'^jreign  countries   

Abyssinia   

Afghanistan   

Albania   

Argentina  

Belgium  

Belgian  Congo  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China   

Colombia  .   

Costa  Rica   

Cuba   

Czechoslovakia   

Denmark  

Greenland  

Ecuador   

Egypt  

France   

French  Africa   

French  Guiana   

French  Oceania   

French  West  Indies   

Madagascar   

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  

Germany  

Greece   

Guatemala   

Haiti  (Republic  of)   

Honduras   

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy   

Tripoli  

Italian  Africa,  other   

Liberia   

Mexico  

Morocco   

Netherlands  

Netherlands  East  Indies   

Netherlands  Guiana   

Netherlands  West  Indies  


1944 
264,619,150 
117,114.348 
94,425.304 
781,804 
1.205 
863.533 
2,615.613 
167,827 


1945 
$  220.810.156 
95,649.507 
58,819,998 
1,998,780 
14,246 
44.478 
2.458.498 
174.714 


Nine  Months  ended  September 


1944 

$2,546,620,876 
1.215,177.206 
942,294.653 
9,242.612 
77.542 
4.536,342 
18,039,205 
899,689 


513 

1,891 

63,663 

8,844 

130,342 

499.194 

3,948 

45,990 

826,337 

1,590 

26.932 

638,718 

132,166 

185.326 

1,956,156 

6,684,219 

16,385,101 

113,494,278 

0(37  Q 1  7 

7QQ  noo 

Q  «  Q  9  171 

747,178 

431,656 

4.581,439 

53,944 

105.913 

338.999 

1.797 

3,731 

43.855 

214.670 

379.615 

2.834.052 

610,887 

1.164.762 

10.942.444 

1,189.938 

1,285.235 

12.791.969 

350,075 

507,031 

4.379.747 

40,175 

114.856 

32.862 

369,056 

88,323 

50.043 

606,0'57 

2.327.548 

5.446.263 

3.6.80,496 

33.991.970 

2,066.012 

4,022.899 

35.50-9,253 

3  011 

1  Q74 

OU  1  .ooO 

25,482 

1.935,793 

9,245,608 

46 

72 

327'528 

85,925 

1.378.626 

147,504,802 

125,160,649 

1,331,443.670 

488 

782 

4,291 

142.907 

211,608 

740,039 

2,789772 

4,133,052 

53,864 

79.296 

1,059.986 

14.291 

26.268 

148.552 

772.831 

1.976.890 

4.915.310 

134.854 

368.281 

1.0S4.601 

8.189 

15.212 

14.883.564 

196.062 

595,907 

1,521.991 

8.552 

85.865 

263.182 

283,165 

316.738 

2,398,241 

647,677 

4.434 

44'.336 

27,916 

27,442 

201,680 

5.317,121 

1,739,799 

95,535.115 

2.547.046 

4,082,749 

2.547,280 

1,926,095 

1.646,773 

21,585,603 

1,484 

13.960 

22,915 

1.271 

5.214 

71,675 

35.877 

21,962 

172.924 

10.814 

3.112 

64.671 

52,037 

56.392 

412,719 

71,558 

572.760 

1,812,810 

6.952,770 

21.169 

47.899 

264.246 

17,378 

94,127 

337.855 

2.233 

59.063 

63.307 

115,569 

412.550 

2.186.605 

108,372 

447.827 

5.339.790 

12,767,890 

2,124,391 

126,269,342 

18',696 

41,599 

8.594 

18,447 

500'.64O 

754.922 

4.302,737 

4,735 

2,199.689 

772.122 

6.182,715 

160,222 

15,598 

30.504 

149.560 

17,105 

62.787 

225,775 

1945 
$2,516,965,859 
1.217.299.338 
788,150.758 
10.838,137 
140.768 
2.769.136 
23.376,998 
1,599,402 

27,499 
743,326 
254.612 
289.430 
1,725,193 
273,322.124 
80,038 
5.357,551 
4.669.322 
655.424 
82.179 
3,320,309 
10.402.279 
11,884,353 
4.583.0O7 
7.894 
517.314 
4.006.358 
30.192.589 
23.733.159 
125.073 
12,892  808 
59,321 
1,492.956 
1,299,666.521 
4.267 
548 
232.468 
3.861,717 
18.261,347 
635.048 
213.583 
10.930.938 
1.724.301 
420,674 
3.440,806 
402.606 
3,283.562 
•  3,623.720 
9,493 
790.153 
246,095 
32.668,523 
47.950,881 
14,733,955 
42,633 
107.288 
211,567 
21,824 
471,258 
1.036.212 
18,181.143 
287.095 
458.824 
154,157 
3,304,838 
3.355.351 
87,897,914 
17.544 
6,470 
66.137 
5,861,897 
6.154.581 
18,576.191 
160.222 
145.998 
583,174 
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Month  0 

Foreign  Countries — Con.  1944. 

Xicaragua    4,752 

Xorwav    .... 

Panama   39,248 

Paraouav    1,146 

Persia    142.339 

Peru   121,937 

Poland    .  .  .  . 

Portugal    21.381 

Azores  and  ^Madeira    34.223 

Portuguese  Africa    6.832 

Portuguese  Asia    567 

Russia  (U.S.S.R.)    9,058.824 

Salvador    10.029 

San  Domingo   11.098 

Spain   22,369 

Sweden    .... 

Switzerland    1,155.220 

Svria    6,763 

Turkey    89 

United  States    110,457,109 

Alaska   11,861 

American  Virgin  Islands   .  .  .  . 

Guam   838 

Hawaii    204,071 

Philippine  Islands    .  .  .  . 

Puerto  Rico    253,334 

Uruguav    74,776 

Venezuela   96,452 

Vugoslavia    .  . .  . 


c  m  1 )  G  F 

LltrU.  Ot:  j.*  LtrilJ  ijt  I 

]  945 

1944 

1945 

3  6,. 30  5 

168,527 

231.8<J4 

808.756 

4.938  654 

102.907 

449.360 

632.202 

2.879 

2!).  59  5 

32.029 

23,523 

7()0.!j(lO 

1.623.860 

131.491 

998.948 

2.378  067 

1,918,]  54 

5,745.777 

41,159 

553.906 

1,692,250 

614 

37.162 

14.126 

24,664 

287,475 

751.640 

330 

847 

3,082 

2,444.542 

73,853.013 

45.946.847 

12.230 

181,516 

291.231 

94.976 

311.261 

481.705 

88.372 

725.950 

1,186,814 

11.105 

1.865,651 

167,417 

11,973.645 

7,784.309 

28.030 

50.947 

564.044 

39,513 

6.702.840 

523.457 

84,837.039 

932,989.798 

918,376.802 

10,173 

159.228 

169.599 

1,279 

5.981 

13.441 

744 

932 

4.598 

326,471 

1,574,851 

3,034.258 

ozU.ozo 

932,538 

46J43 

1,489'.578 

1.702.452 

215.944 

956.016 

1.254.723 

310.948 

1,155,304 

2.878.186 

630,203 

4,536,176 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  domestic  exports*   

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products  . . . 
Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   , 

Apples,  fresh   a  

Fruits,  dried   

Apples,  dried   

Fruits,  canned   

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  

Xuts  

Vegetables   , 

Vegetables,  fresh   , 

Potatoes  (except  seed)   

Vegetables,  dried   

Vegetables,  canned   

Pickles,  sauces  and  catsups  

Grains   

Barley   

Wheat   

Milled  products  

Flour   of  wheat   

Prepared  foods  and  bakery  products.., 

Biscuits  and  bread   

Cereal  foods,  prepared   

Farinaceous  products,  other   

Vegetable  fats,  edible   

Sugar  and  products   

Sugar  (refined)   , 

Vegetable  products,  other,  mainly  food, 
Beverages,  alcoholic  

Ale.  beer  and  porter   

Beverages,  distilled   

Whiskey   

Wines   

Balsam   

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal  

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

Lin#*eed  and  flaxseed  oil  

Plants,  shrubs,  trees  and  vines  , 

Rubber   

Pneumatic  tire  casings   , 


Month  of 

Nine  months 

September 

ended  September 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

264.619 

220,810 

2,546.621 

2.516.966 

66.131 

67.722 

531.369 

576.409 

1.309 

3.488 

4,096 

11.293 

1,281 

2,939 

2,619 

7,824 

183 

11 

699 

2.040 

4 

18 

499 

1,153 

4 

18 

499 

1,152 

23 

489 

323 

1.308 

42 

655 

1.008 

"  '  3 

5 

58 

180 

750 

614 

8  434 

14.152 

673 

380 

3.655 

7.155 

431 

86 

2,179 

5.349 

46 

3.727 

4.491 

'  "52 

130 

526 

1.692 

26 

58 

526 

813 

45.393 

48,123 

359.613 

375,149 

3,486 

1.697 

23.507 

21.677 

33.979 

43,572 

283.169 

310.320 

8,489 

7,726 

73.016 

82.243 

7,915 

7,140 

68,235 

74.779 

148 

208 

1,250 

1.897 

62 

65 

517 

'844 

54 

58 

502 

582 

688 

490 

5.844 

3.227 

105 

148 

1.109 

1.039 

711 

694 

5.955 

9,876 

6 

63 

849 

2.622 

204 

159 

1.137 

1.146 

1,750 

2.304 

14.030 

20.529 

517 

326 

4,128 

3.890 

1.221 

1,973 

9.805 

16.549 

1,166 

1,835 

9,463 

15,765 

12 

5 

97 

90 

4 

9 

25 

38 

2 

1 

18 

'143 

103 

2.306 

1.699 

141 

103 

2,288 

1,636 

3 

6 

52 

66 

2,213 

1,936 

17,684 

26.685 

413 

274 

9,320 

10,707 
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Exports  by  Principal 


Rubber — Con. 

Inner  tubes  

Seeds   

Seed  potatoes   

Tobacco  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   

Vegetable  products,  other,  not  food  , 

Hay  

Animals  and  animal  products  

Animals,  living   

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   

Bones,  horns  and  hoofs   

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen   

Fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  smoked 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved   

Furs  

Undressed  furs   , 

Hair  and  bristles   

Hides  and  skins,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   , 

Meats  

Bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  sides  .  .  .  .  , 
Milk  and  products   

Butter   

Cheese   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax. .  , 
Aniupal  products,  other   , 

Eggs  in  the  shell   

Eggs,  processed  

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products  . , 
Cotton   

Cotton  fabrics  

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Fibre  and  toM-  

Silk   

Wool   

Wool,  raw   

Artificial  silk   , 

Fabrics,  artificial  silk  , 

Fibres  and  textiles,  other   

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Logs   

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square   

Shingles   

Pulpwood  

Wood,  manufactured   , 

Wood-pulp   

Paper  

NeAvsprint  paper   , 

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  its  products  

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Scrap  iron   

Castings  and  forgings   

Rolling  mill  products   

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings   . .  , 

Wire   

Chains   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  and  machinery  .  . , 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  agricultural)  . . .  , 

Stamped  and  coated  products  , 

Tools   

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron  

Automobiles,  freight   

Automobiles,  passenger   

Automobile  parts   , 

Iron  products,  other   , 


Commodities — ^Con. 


Month  of 

Nine  months 

September 

ended  September 

iydto 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

26 

45 

781 

976 

2,609 

207 

18,956 

12,061 

15 

73 

1,675 

3.218 

502 

235 

5,127 

7,211 

469 

139 

4,469 

6,204 

1,107 

1,267 

12,677 

7.900 

538 

343 

4.266 

1,213 

27,658 

28,531 

288,953 

284.666 

1,027 

1,463 

8.633 

11.988 

447 

692 

4,216 

5.419 

12 

19 

153 

212 

6,930 

9,150 

47.127 

60.306 

3.230 

4,316 

24,847 

35.009 

683 

811 

6,920 

8,182 

2.876 

3.985 

15,094 

16.930 

922 

1,087 

20,867 

20,193 

878 

997 

20,174 

19,410 

127 

44 

711 

584 

58 

24 

468 

200 

246 

292 

2,214 

2.949 

266 

306 

2,779 

2,537 

11.064 

7,425 

158,145 

119.549 

7.143 

4,312 

126,556 

77,487 

3,621 

6,417 

22,858 

26,392 

114 

154 

1,473 

1,497 

2  908 

5  437 

16.734 

17,273 

l'.486 

'275 

7^274 

4^500 

1,900 
58 

2,028 

17,724 

35.258 

319 

424 

11,021 

1,498 

1,487 

14,740 

21.951 

4,701 

4.316 

37.179 

46,148 

367 

468 

4,508 

7.777 

83 

297 

1,392 

3,922 

216 

133 

1.905 

1,411 

204 

102 

1,864 

1,123 

1,706 

2,620 

15,606 

14,863 

161 

213 

3,447 

2,693 

646 

459 

4,693 

7,743 

34 

75 

576 

1,040 

1.767 

636 

10,468 

14.355 

39.776 

44.052 

317.163 

353,205 

16,161 

14.923 

107,486 

119,095 

233 

135 

2,750 

1.939 

9,661 

8,230 

61,001 

69,135 

56 

61 

466 

674 

570 

620 

5,152 

6,007 

2,335 

2,70'2 

14.173 

17,230 

8,407 

9.380 

76,540 

83.068 

8,191 

8.923 

73.980 

79,306 

14,969 

19.376 

131,012 

147.450 

13,437 

17,291 

116,741 

129,520 

239 

372 

2,125 

3.592 

40,221 

29,050 

592,526 

500.369 

137 

472 

616 

1,926 

2,301 

1,796 

12,561 

15.954 

11 

33 

960 

296 

331 

95 

1,390 

6,198 

349 

651 

6,840 

8.335 

137 

117 

1,821 

2.298 

176 

251 

1,285 

2,243 

25 

55 

405 

180 

182 

1,455 

11,781 

15.837 

831 

1.740 

10.169 

295 

341 

2.620 

3.076 

1,769 

1,297 

17.431 

15.584 

16 

12 

163 

210 

79 

155 

1.241 

1.335 

27,644 

18,481 

328.316 

324.250 

17,102 

9,480 

183,989 

193,454 

7 

12 

69 

52 

7,828 

3,916 

111.378 

91.217 

5,940 

2,098 

194,927 

87.254 
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Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products   

Aluminium   

Bars,  blocks,  ingots,  blooms   

Brass   

Bars,  ingots,  rods,  strips,  sheets,  pLates.... 
Copper   

Ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  billets   

Rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  tubing  

Lead   • 

Xickel   

Precious  metals  (except  gold)   

Zinc   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus  

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus   

Printing  materials   

Xon-ferrous  metals,  other   

Cobalt  alloys  

Cadmium  

Selenium  and  salts  

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products  .... 
Asbestos   

Asbestos  milled"  fibres  

Clay  and  products   

Porcelain  insulators   

Coal  and  products   

Coal   

Coke   ;  

Glass  and  glassware   

Graphite   

Mica  and  products   

Petroleum  products   

Gasoline   

Stone  and  products   

Abrasives,  artificial,  crude   

Xon-metallic  minerals,  other   

Carbon  and  graphite  electrodes   

Chemicals  and  allied  products   

Acids   

Alcohols,  industrial   

Cellulose  products   

Toilet  preparations   

Medicinal  and  proprietary  preparations   

Explosives   

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Soap   

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p  

Calcium  compounds,  n.o.p  

Soda  and  sodium  compounds   

Chemical  products,  other   

Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  gods,  n.o.p  

Bru.ches   

Containers,  n.o.p  

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p  

Pens,  pencils  and  parts   

Refrigerators,  electric   

Mineral  and  aerated  waters  

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  and  educational  equipment   

Films   

Ships  and  vessels   

Vehicles,  n.o.p.,  chiefly  aircraft   

Paintings   

Mi.scellaneous  commodities,  other   

Cartridges   

Electrical  energy   

*  September  totals  include  exports  of  items 
military  vehicles,  shells,  guns,  metals,  explosives, 
army  stores  valued  at  $.53,157,000  in  September, 
Ihe  percentage  of  Mar  m^aterials  in  other  items  c 


Month  of 

Nine  months 

September 

ended  September 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

26,166 

22,677 

Z40,y  i  / 

Z  i  0,4. JO 

6,887 

11,155 

65,192 

5,922 

10,586 

56,265 

07  1  0  Q 

y  1  ,iZ6 

769 

208 

0,9  ly 

0,0/0 

677 

63 

3,195 

/,oi  i 

4,107 

2,534 

28,294 

24,405 

3,460 

1,413 

19,252 

i  /  ,0?5O 

269 

558 

3,373 

363 

340 

5,443 

5,896 

5,788 

3,336 

52,437 

4:0, OZO 

724 

737 

7,649 

13,002 

675 

1,145 

11,266 

14,129 

96 

^84 

643 

2  370 

53,301 

55,405 

d  AT  7 

'827 

38J22 

33,491 

\ 

2 

10 

17 

oU  / 

758 

10,822 

7.267 

OU 

127 

550 

1498 

12 

99 

288 

323 

28 

86 

354 

599 

5,599 

5,513 

43,677 

A  C\  1  0  Q 

1,826 

2,100 

14,719 

1  7  4  QQ 

1,289 

1,568 

10,064 

1 9  p;n8 

44 

48 

389 

/111 

14 

27 

160 

774 

616 

6,112 

0,i4o 

623 

522 

4,700 

o.yuo 

79 

69 

775 

COR 

Dot) 

11 

35 

297 

OOD 

Q 

O 

0 

4*^ 

86 

125 

2,0 

604 

253 

1,256 

1,237 

5  734 

8.672 

1,125 

8-56 

3^688 

6.754 

1,355 

1  195 

13  161 

11  277 

1^071 

'788 

11466 

9.286 

200 

256 

2618 

2  441 

2 

108 

1^301 

'709 

7  90^ 

fi  a4R 

0,0*0 

I'i.  9*^7 

Q1  719 
y  i ,  /  iz 

9.4  Q 

1  89 

i  .Duo 

z,u  10 

ouy 

0/0 

a  m  Q 

0.  iOD 

Q 

o 

1  9 

1  oy 

1  1 

i  iO 

1  fi9 

iUt) 

1  908 

1  9Ra 

i  .z  Do 

9  7*^4 

4  7^10 

-i.  1  OU 

1,368 

530 

11^536 

27.495 

1  556 

2  550 

18  067 

21.437 

203 

341 

1855 

2.983 

53 

663 

1061 

2  642 

1  215 

994 

10,741 

10  124 

'277 

306 

4661 

2.739 

551 

293 

2^640 

4^559 

1  424 

642 

16,241 

13  249 

47,073 

12,104 

421,600 

342.915 

39 

110 

281 

775 

61 

78 

651 

611 

83 

268 

688 

1,189 

161 

477 

1,580 

2,872 

39 

164 

288 

1,010 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

7 

11 

50 

112 

870 

CfO'O 

8  K'i.K 
o.Ooo 

8  7QQ 
0,  /  yy 

45 

61 

1J65 

L671 

976 

1.963  • 

18.357 

12,477 

10,446 

4,091 

72.755 

103.548 

1 

1 

17 

25 

34,422 

4,771 

318.686 

212.506 

26.363 

1,140 

246.091 

174.647 

981 

630 

5.955 

5,687 

mainly  for  war  purposes  such  as  tanks, 
aircraft,  Red  Cross  supplies  and  Canadian 
1945  and  $106,280,000  in  September,  1944. 
annot  be  ascertained. 
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POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
postal  services  and  rates  from  Canada : 

Extension  of  Canada  Air  Letter 
Service 

Canada  Air  Letters  may  now  be 
accepted  for  transmission  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilians  in 
the  following  additional  countries 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  mailing: 

Afghanistan 
Belgian  Congo 
China 
Cyrenaica 
Eritrea 

Etliiopia  (Abyssinia) 
India  (Portuguese) 
Lebanon 
Liberia 

Portuguese  East  Africa 
Portuguese  West  Africa 
Saudi  Arabia 

Sonaalia  (Italian  Sonaaliland) 

Spanish  Guinea 

Syria 

Tripolitania 
Parcel  Post  for  Ireland  (Eire) 

Effective  immediately,  the  normal 
conditions  of  mailing  will  apply  to 
parcel  post  shipments  to  Eire. 

Parcel  Post  to  British  West  Indies: 
Resumption  of  Direct  Service 
(Western  Group) 

The  direct  parcel  post  service  from 
Canada  for  Bermuda,  Bahamas  and 
Jamaica  has  been  resumed,  and  par- 
cels for  those  destinations  may  now  be 
dispatched  by  direct  steamship  service 
as  well  as  via  the  United  States.  Postal 
rates  for  parcels  for  the  above-men- 
tioned destinations,  intended  for  dis- 
patch by  direct  route,  range  from  12 
cents  for  1  pound  to  $2  for  15  to  20 
pounds. 

Letter  Rates  to  European  Countries 

With  reference 'to  a  previous  notice 
on  this  subject,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  letter  rate  to  Spain  and  Spanish 
possessions  is  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 

Mail  Service  to  Italy 

This  mail  service  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  include  all  classes  of  business 


correspondence,  which  was  previously 
confined  to  that  ascertaining  facts  and 
exchanging  information. 

Air  Mail  Service  to  the  Netherlands 

Correspondence  for  the  Netherlands 
may  be  accepted  for  transmission  by 
air  mail  over  the  entire  route  from 
Canada  via  England  to  destination. 
Such  correspondence  should  be  given 
air  conveyance  in  Canada  wherever 
possible.  The  postage  rate  will  be  30 
cents  per  half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Mail  Service  to  Yugoslavia 

Effective  immediately,  letters  and 
packages  prepaid  at  the  letter  rates  of 
5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3  cents 
for  each  additional  ounce  up  to  a 
weight  limit  of  4  pounds  may  be 
accepted  for  transmission  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Letters  and  packages  prepaid 
at  letter  rates  may  contain  only  written 
communications  and  related  papers  of 
a  bulky  nature.  Registration  service 
is  available.  Mail  service  to  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  extended  to  permit 
the  mailing  of  printed  and  commercial 
papers  up  to  a  maximum  weight  of 
4  pounds.  The  usual  conditions  of  mail- 
ing will  apply. 

Parcel  Post  to  Finland 

Effective  immediately,  parcel  post 
service  to  Finland  is  resumed  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: — 

The  total  weight  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  11  pounds,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  contents  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  $25.  Parcels  cannot  be  in- 
sured. The  sending  of  parcels  is  limited 
to  private  citizens  and  must  not  be 
undertaken  by  relief  organizations  and 
others.  The  naming  of  addressees  other 
than  the  known  ultimate  addressee,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  limitations 
of  the  service,  is  prohibited.  No  one 
sender  may  send  more  than  two  par- 
cels per  week,  each  of  which  must  be 
to  different  addressees.  The  parcels  are 
restricted  to  gifts  addressed  to  private 
individuals  in  Finland  and  must  not 
include  commercial  shipments.  For  the 
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time  being  the  contents  are  to  be 
limited  to  food,  toilet  -articles,  drugs 
and  used  clothing  of  a  serviceable  type, 
the  donation  of  which  will  not  neces- 
sitate replacements.  The  contents  are 
to  be  listed  in  detail  on  the  cover- 
ing Customs  declarations.  The  term 
"clothing"  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
describe  items  of  used  clothing,  they 
must  be  described  as  used.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  non-observance  of  any  of 
the  conditions  indicated  may  result  in 
seizure  of  the  parcel. 

Until  further  notice  the  rate  of  post- 
age on  such  parcels  will  range  from 
95  cents  for  one  pound  to  $3  for  11 
pounds. 

Resumption  of  Civilian  Mail  Service 
to  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States, 
Straits  Settlements,  French 
Indo-China  and 
Thailand  (Siam) 

The  mail  service  for  private  and 
business  correspondence  between  Can- 
ada and  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States, 
Straits  Settlements,  French  Indo-China 
and  Thailand  (Siam)  has  been  re- 
sumed. Letters  up  to  a  maximum 
weight  limit  of  one  pound  and  post- 
cards may  now  be  accepted  for  Hong 
Kong,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  French  Indo-China.  Letters 


and  printed  and  commercial  papers  not 
exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight  and 
postcards  may  be  accepted  for  Thai- 
land (Siam).  Business  letters  will  be 
restricted  until  further  notice  to  those 
ascertaining  facts  and  cxcl'anging  in- 
formation. No  actual  trading  \z  per- 
mitted. No  registration,  air  mail, 
money  order  or  parcel  post  service  is 
yet  available.  Mail  for  these  countries 
will  be  forwarded  via  England,  and 
the  postage  rates  in  effect  before  the 
mail  services  were  suspended  will 
apply. 

Resumption  of  Civilian  Mail 
Service  to  Burma 

The  mail  service  for  private  and 
business  correspondence  between  Can- 
ada and  Burma  has  been  resumed. 
Letters  up  to  a  maximum  weight  limit 
of  two  ounces  and  postcards  may  now 
be  accepted  for  Burma.  Business  letters 
will  be  restricted  until  further  notice 
to  those  ascertaining  facts  and  ex- 
changing information.  No  actual  trad- 
ing is  permitted.  No  registration,  air 
mail,  money  order  or  parcel  post  ser- 
vice is  yet  available.  Mail  for  this 
country  will  be  forw'arded  via  England, 
and  the  postage  rates  in  effect  before 
the  mail  service  was  suspended  will 
apply. 


REVISED  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  TRADING  WITH 

THE  ENEMY 


Notice  re  Italy 

Under  date  October  13,  1945,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Canada,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Regulations  Respecting  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  (1943),  hereby 
gives  notice  that,  subject  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  trade  may  be  re- 
sumed with  persons  residing  in  Italy, 
and  this  notice  shall  constitute  the  per- 
mission of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
re-open  trade  with  persons  residing  in 
the  said  territory.  Any  person  who 
engages  in  such  trade  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  trading  with  the  enemy, 
but  such  persons  are  advised  that, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  and 


foreign  exchange  and  communication 
problems,  difficulties  may  be  encount- 
ered. 

The  permission  hereby  given  shall 
apply  only  to  transactions  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  this  notice,  and  any 
property  which  shall  have  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  his  capa- 
city as  Custodian  under  and  by  virtue 
of  any  regulations  respecting  trading 
with  the  enemy,  shall  continue  to  be 
so  vested,  notwithstanding  the  permis- 
sion hereby  given,  and  the  property 
shall  continue  under  his  control  until 
it  is  expressly  released  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Revised  Regulations  Re- 
specting Trading  with  the  Enemy 
(1943). 
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RECONVERSION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  T.  J.  Monty,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Los  Angeles 


Expectations  of  disorganization  and 
difficulties  following  the  termination  of 
the  war,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  nation-wide  strikes  affecting  this 
area,  especially  in  the  oil  industry, 
have  been  disproved;  by  events.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  Security  First 
National  Bank  report,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  taking  in  its  stride  the  drastic 
curtailment  in  war  production,  espe- 
cially as  affecting  aircraft  and  ship- 
building plants,  which  followed  the 
sudden  ending  of  the  Japanese  war. 
The  immediate  cancellation  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remaining  war  con- 
tracts and  the  subsequent  reduction  of 
industrial  activity,  employment  and 
payrolls  has  caused  less  disturbance 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  released  wartime  controls  has 
helped  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
attending  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war. 
The  report  states  that  business  has 
received  great  encouragement  from  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  the  War 
Production  Board  has  discontinued  its 
priorities  regulations  and  from  similar 
actions  by  other  agencies.  The  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  which  is  work- 
ing diligently  to  prevent  post-war  in- 
flation, is  apparently  the  one  agency 
most  troublesome  to  businessmen  at 
present.  Announcement  by  congres- 
sional tax  leaders  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that,  in  their  opinions, 
the  excess  profits  tax  should  be  dropped 
in  1946  is  particularly  encouraging. 
This  tax  bears  most  heavily  on  new 
companies,  and  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance to  many  concerns  in  a  centre 
of  new  industry  such  as  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Despite  many  problems  to  be  solved, 
such  as  that  presented  by  current 
strikes  and  the  continued  shortage  of 
labour,  business  optimism  is  running 
high,  and  plans  are  going  forward  on 
all  sides  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  substantially  larger  quan- 
tities of  goods  than  were  ever  sold  in 
a  peacetime  year. 


Employment 

The  unemployment  that  most  ob- 
servers anticipated  would  follGw  a 
sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  has  not 
developed.  Although  more  than  100,- 
000  men  and  women  have  been  laid 
off  or  have  left  their  jobs  in  L'os 
Angeles  County  since  the  raiddle  of 
August,  numerous  employers  now  find 
that  there  are  no. applicants  for  per- 
manent peacetime  jobs  at  good  wages. 
The  local  office  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  has  some  50,000 
unfilled  jobs  available  at  present,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area. 

Adequate  statistics  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  estimates  indicate  that  less 
than  half  of  the  some  100,000  persons 
released  have  taken  new  jobs;  there  is 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  has 
become  of  the  remaining  number. 
Thousands  apparentty  have  decided  to 
enjoy  a  well-earned  vacation  or  to 
"look  aroundi  awhile"  before  returning 
to  work.  Some  are  reluctant  to  take 
up  a  new  line  of  work  or  to  accept 
the  reduction  in  take-home  pay  that 
goes  with  a  shorter  work  week  and, 
in  some  cases,  lower  rates  of  pay. 
Many  housewives  and  older  people 
apparently  have  not  decided  whether 
they  want'  to  continue  to  work.  Em- 
ployers are  convinced  that  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  the  major  cause  of 
workers'  delay  in  accepting  new  jobs. 

Demobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
has  resulted  in  many  women  leaving 
their  wartime  jobs.  Some  w^orkers  have 
left  Cahfornia  for  their  pre-war  homes, 
but  apparently  more  than  offsetting 
these  are  the  many  out-of-state  veter- 
ans who,  having  been  stationed  in 
California  while  in  uniform,  are  now 
returning  following  their  discharge. 

Meanwhile,  applications  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  have  increased 
sharply ;  at  present  there  are  more  than 
50,000  on  the  approved  list  and  the 
number  is  rising.  By  a  coincidence, 
the  recently  enacted  reduction  to  one 
week  in  the  waiting  period  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  now  becoming 
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effective.  Under  the  California  law 
workers  may  receive  insurance  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $10  to  $20  per 
week  for  as  many  as  twenty-three 
weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  shift  in  the 
employment  situation,  there  has  been 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week.  This  reduc- 
tion in  hours,  although  by  no  means 
complete  as  yet,  is  general  and  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  federally  required 
premium  of  50  per  cent  on  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  forty  per  week. 

As  of  August  15,  1945,  total  civilian 
employment  in  Los  Angeles  County 
was  moderately  in  excess  of  1,300,000. 
This  compares  with  a  wartime  peak 
of  approximately  1,500,000  as  of 
October,  1943,  and  with  an  April,  1940, 
total  of  1,030,000.  Thus  the  war  ended 
with  total  employment  in  the  county 
a  httle  less  than  300,000  in  excess  of 
the  1940  pre-war  figure.  This  increase 
occurred  during  a  period  in  which 
more  than  250,000  young  people  were 
drawn  out  of  civilian  life  into  the 
armed  services.  These  young  men  and 
women  are  now^  beginning  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers. The  prospective  rapid  return  of 
veterans  to  civilian  life  is  certain  to 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  employ- 
ment picture  during  the  next  six 
months. 

Prospective  Developments  in 
Industry 

While  far  advanced,  the  curtailment 
of  war  production  is  not  yet  complete ; 
perhaps  8  to  15  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tracts outstanding  last  spring  remain. 
^Io.st  of  these  are  expected  to  run  off 


through  production  or  cancellation 
within  the  current  year,  and  only  in 
a  few  cases,  as  for  example,  ships  which 
can  be  used  in  peacetime  commerce, 
will  production  continue  into  1946.  Air- 
craft companies  indicate  that  military 
production  is  slated  for  lower  levels 
than  the  presently  reduced  volume,  and 
that  some  time  will  elapse  before  design 
work  is  completed  and  production  gets 
into  full  swing  on  commercial  aircraft. 
While  engineering  staffs  will  be  fully 
occupied,  it  is  stated  that  the  produc- 
tion end  of  the  aircraft  business  will 
be  on  a  very  restricted  basis  at  most 
plants  for  some  months  to  come. 

Most  corporations  which  have  been 
planning  new  developments  for  South- 
ern California  following  the  war  have 
not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  they 
wish  to  make  public  announcement  of* 
their  programs.  While  less  spectacular 
than  were  the  great  war  plants  of  the 
past  five  years,  the  plans  now  maturing 
will  result  in  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  industrial  facilities  of  this  area. 
During  the  war  important  Eastern  and 
Micl'-Western  firms  have  purchased 
more  than  thirty  pieces  of  local  pro- 
perty for  post-war  use.  Prospective 
developments  include  plants  to  assem- 
ble automobiles;  to  manufacture  ra- 
dios, radio  tubes,  washing  machines, 
plastic  products,  bags  and  other 
packaging,  cereals,  vegetable  oils, 
special  steels ;  and  to  produce  and  pro- 
cess many  types  of  textiles  for  the 
garment  trades.  This  list  is  typical 
but  by  no  means  complete.  By  invest- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  new  plants, 
many  national  concerns  are  showing 
concrete  evidence  of  their  faith  in  the 
future  of  Southern  California. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


United  Kingdom 

LICENSING  WAIVED  FOR  GOODS  IMPORTED 
FOR  REPAIR 

Goods  imported  by  post  into  the 
tnited  Kingdom  for  repair  and  subse- 
quent re-exportation  by  post  no  longer 
require  import  licences,  according  to 
Notice  to  Importers  No.  167,  forwarded 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian 


Trade  Commissioner  in  London.  The 
notice,  which  was  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  October  6,  reads: — 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  im- 
port licences  will  not  be  reciuired  for  goods 
which  are  import  (d  hy  post  for  repair  and 
subsequently  ]'c-(  xported  b}'  post. 

Eligibility  for  this  conce'ssion  must  in 
each  case  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  the  Officer  of  Customs  and  Excise  at 
the  place  of  importa'tion.  On  exportation, 
in  cases  where  the  production  of  an  export 
licence  would  normally  be  necessary,  export 
wili  be  allowed  without  licence  provided 
that  the  Officer  of  Customs  and  Excise  is 
satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the  article 
exported  with  that  imported  under  this 
concession.  The  concession  does  not  re- 
lieve importers  from  compliance  with  nor- 
mal Customs  requirements  as  regards  goods 
liable  to  duty  and/or  Purchase  Tax.  "Re- 
l)a:r"  for  the  above  purpose  includes 
cleaning,  polishing,  overhaul  (including 
replacement  of  minor  parts)  designed  to 
restore  the  goodsi  to  their  original  condition. 
Import  licences  will  continue'  to  be  re- 
quired, for  the  present,  in  respect  of  goods 
imported  to  undergo  processes  other  than 
repair. 


South  Africa 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ESSENTIALITY 

With  reference  to  the  notice  pub- 
hshed  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2172  (September  15,  1945), 
page  248,  that  certificates  of  essential- 
ity were  required  for  certain  exports 
from  Canada  to  South  Africa,  the 
South  African  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments have  agreed  that  certificates  of 
essentiaUty  will  no  longer  be  required 
when  submitting  applications  for  per- 
mits to  export  to  the  Union  except 
in  the  case  of  lumber,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  (including  pork 
and  beans),  canned  fish,  and  dairy 
products. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  September  29,  1945:— 

Total  Reduction  in         Used  by  Canada  to 

World  Duty  from  September  29,  1945 

Unit  Quota  1930  Tariff  Act     Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk   Gal.        3,000.000        6^  to  S^c  per  gal.       23,333  0.7 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream   Gal.        1,500.000         56^10  to  28^100.  900   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish   Lb.      17,668,311        2i  to  l|c.  per  lb.  Quota  filled 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes   Bu.        1,500.000  75  to  37|c.  659 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1945 

?Vhite  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.        1,000,000  75  to  60c.  693 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1945      Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.        1.727,242  Free  1,204,568  69.7 

per  calendar 
year 

Silver   or  black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  n^u.  ^ 

whole  furs  and  skins  No.         100.000         50  to  35%  adval.         43,991t  43.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

Tails  Piece  5.000  50  to  35%  ad  val. '     

beginning 
Dec.  1.  1944 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement.  ,     ,   ,    ^  ,    ,  . 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945, 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period  May  1 
to  September  29,  1945,  imports  totalled  27,378.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by 
Canada. 
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DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  EAST  COAST  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA 


H.  W.  Brighton,  Director,  Export 
Section,  Shipping  Priorities  Commit- 
tee, West  Block,  Ottawa,  announces 
that  the  Canadian  Shipping  Board  has 
placed  the  SS  Waverley  Park  on  berth 
at  Montreal  November  12  to  18  to 
load  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aires. 

Bookings  for  the  Waverley  Park 
saihng  can  be  arranged  through  Messrs. 
Drew,  Brown  Shipping  Limited,  524 
^Mountain  St.,  Montreal.  (Phone:  Fitz- 
roy  8581.) 


It  is  hoped  that  this  sailing  may 
lead  to  a  continuity  of  service  on  this 
run,  and  shippers  interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  this  direct  service  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Brighton  at  the  above  address,  setting 
forth  the  tonnage,  commodity  and  port 
of  discharge  of  any  cargo  that  they 
expect  to  have  available  during  suc- 
ceeding months,  so  that  surveys  can 
be  made  to  establish  the  feasibility  of 
continuing  the  service  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  22,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  22,  1945,  and  for  the  wefek 
ending  Monday,  October  15,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or 
Unit  Former 

Gold  Parity 


Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal  in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British.  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Oct.  15 

Oct.  22 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.450O 

1.0  GOO 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1 . 1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.  2274 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official  , 

.3290 

.3290 

Free 

.2740 

.2740 

.1196 

Official 

.0670' 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571- 

.0571 

3-4i 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6218 

.6218 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.  3343 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.530O 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5600 

3.5600 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5780 

3 . 5780 

COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 

The  function  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  and  offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by 
Trade  Commissioners.  The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Directol-,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and  Machinery;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed  Metropole,  7fcb  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House. 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  i-r^i.u 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office— Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address  for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Pla2?a  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZuc/ed 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.   Office— Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,   Orange  Free   State,   the   Rhodesias,   Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes _  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House- 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer^  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  FOREIGN 
TRADE  SERVICE 


Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  appointments  to 
the  Foreign  Trade  Service  of  the  De- 
partment : 

Mr.  T.  Grant  Major  has  been 
appointed  Trade  Commissioner  to  the 
Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  His  territory  also  includes 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana  and  the 
French  West  Indies.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
where  an  office  has  been  estabhshed 
since  1924. 

Mr.  Major  has  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Agriculture  and 
Master  of  Science  from  McGill  Uni- 
versity (Macdonald  College),  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1921  after  re- 
turning from  service  overseas.  He  was 
Tobacco  Marketing  Specialist  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  join- 
ing the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce as  Chief  of  the  Vegetable 
Products  Division.  In  1939  this  Divi- 
sion was  expanded  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  agricultural  and  fisheries 
products  and  became  known  as  the 
Foods  Division. 

From  1939  until  the  close  of  the 
war  he  assumed  many  other  duties, 
including  supervision  of  the  British 
West  Indies  Shif)ping  Division  of  the 
Department  and  membership  on  the 


Special  Products  Board,  Canadian  Ex- 
port Board,  Food  Requirements  Com- 
mittee, Export  Control  Committee  and 
the  British  West  Indies  Food  Com- 
mittee in  Washington.  He  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  West  Indies  and  New- 
foundland section  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service.  He  will  leave  for 
Trinidad  early  in  November. 

Mr.  Major  succeeds  Mr.  G.  A.  New- 
man, who  has  been  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Trinidad  since  1937  and  who 
has  returned  to  Ottawa  to  take  over 
special  duties  at  Head  Office. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer  has  been 
appointed  Senior  Trade  Commissioner 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  with 
headquarters  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Mr.  Palmer  joined  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Service  in  1921  and  has  served 
in  New  York,  Rotterdam,  Milan,  Oslo, 
Bristol  and  Melbourne  and  recently 
returned  from  a  special  mission  of 
investigation  to  Chungking,  China. 
After  a  tour  of  Canadian  industry,  he 
will  proceed  to  his  new  post  early  in 
1946. 

Mr.  Shirley  G.  MacDonald,  whose 
appointment  as  Trade  Commissioner 
and  Commercial  Secretary  to  the  Can- 
adian Legation  at  Oslo,  Norway,'  was 
recently  announced,  will  be  associated 
closely  with  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Canadian  trade  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 
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CUBA  AS  A  MARKET 


By  J.  L,  Mutter^  Commercial  Secretary^  Canadian  Legation  at  Havana 


Cuba  is  the  largest,  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean. 
Long  and  narrow,  it  extends  780  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  varies  from  30 
to  100  miles  in  width.  It  has  a  total 
estimated  area  of  44,164  square  miles, 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  combined. 


anchorages.  More  than  half  the  land 
is  arable. 

The  climate  is  sub-tropical,  for, 
although  situated  south  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  the  heat  is  alleviated  to 
some  extent  by  the  northeast  trade 
winds.  The  approximate  annual  rain- 
fall is  54  inches. 


A  Modern  Cuban  Sugar  Mill 


The  island  forms  a  land  barrier  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  waters  to  the  north 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  south. 
The  Florida  Keys  He  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  north,  Haiti  is  near  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  Jamaica  is  some  90 
miles  to  the  southeast. 

The  country  is  generally  flat  or 
gently  rolhng,  with  two  small  high- 
land areas  near  Trinidad  City  and  west 
of  Havana.  The  coast  line,  extending 
for  approximately  2,000  miles,  is  deeply 
indented,  with  many  fine  harbours  and 


Population 

The  total  population  of  the  Republic 
is  estimated  to  have  risen  from  2,048,- 
000  in  1907  to  4,164,996  in  1937  and 
4,778,583  in  1943,  when  the  last  census 
was  taken.  The  racial  composition  of 
the  population  is  commonly  estimated 
at  50  per  cent  white,  25  per  cent 
mulatto  and  25  per  cent  Negro,  but  the 
number  of  white  or  substantially  white 
persons  has  also  been  put  at  slightly 
better  than  two-thirds. 
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Havana,  the  capital  city  and  princi- 
pal urban  centre,  has  a  population  of 
676,376.  Other  important  provincial 
centres  and  their  populations  are: 
Pinar  del  Rio,  77,051;  Matanzas, 
73,749;  Cienfuegos,  94,810;  Sancti 
Spiritus,  104,578;  Santa  Clara,  122,241; 
Camagiiey,  155,827;  Ciego  de  Avila, 
78,508;  Moron,  85,910;  Bayamo,  90,- 
124;  Guantanamo,  91,737;  Holguin, 
171,997;  Manzanillo,  79,439;  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  120,577;  and  Victoria  de  las 
Tunas,  91,292. 

Income  and  Purchasing  Power 

While  no  general  statistical  classi- 
fication of  population  according  to 
income  groups  is  available,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  is  comparatively  poor, 
with  an  extremely  modest  or  even 
primative  standard  of  living.  There  is 
a  substantial  upper-middle  class  and 
a  number  of  wealthy  families,  which 
raises  the  per  capita  purchasing  power 
of  the  community.  On  the  basis  of 
imports  this  amounts  to  about  $30  per 
capita  annually. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  social  legislation, 
much  of  which  has  been  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
scales  in  primary  and  secondary  indus- 
tries, resulting  in  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  living  standards  of 
the  working-classes.  This  trend  seems 
likely  to  continue. 

Economic  Resources 

Primarily  an  agricultural  country, 
pastoral  industries  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  population.  Sugar  is  the  basic 
crop,  and  with  its  products  normally 
accounts  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  country's  annual  exports.  Second 
in  importance  among  agricultural  crops 
is  tobacco,  which  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  quality.  Exports  of 
cigars  and  leaf  tobacco  account  for 
approximately  17  per  cent  of  total 
annual  exports.  Other  important  agri- 
cultural crops  include  coffee,  bananas, 
pineapples  and  other  fruits. 

The  island  is  favourably  situated  for 
stock-raising  and  the  herds  of  cattle 


number  over  five  million  head.  Exports 
of  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat  showed 
remarkable  increases  during  the  four 
years  immediately  preceding  (Juba's 
entry  into  World  War  II.  In  order  to 
conserve  meat  supplies  for  domestic 
needs,  exports,  except  for  limited  ship- 
ments to  United  States  government 
■agencies,  were  prohibited  early  in  1943. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  a  resumption  of 
this  trade  may  be  expected.  Both  the 
Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
individual  beef  cattlemen  and  dairy 
farmers  are  keenly  interested  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  herds. 

The  raising  of  hogs,  sheep  and  goats 
is  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale,  and 
production  of  these  types  of  live  stock 
is  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  local 
needs. 

There  are  approximately  10,000 
square  miles  of  forest  land  in  Cuba 
producing  mahogany,  cedar  and  other 
furniture  woods,  dyewoods,  resins  and 
oils. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  island 
are  not  extensive,  although  iron  ore 
resources  are  estimated  at  around 
350,000  tons.  These  deposits,  however, 
have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to  any 
extent.  Limited  amounts  of  copper, 
manganese  and  iron  ores  and  silicates 
are  exported.  There  are  deposits  of 
mercury,  zinc,  antimony,  coal  and 
asbestos,  and  small  quantities  of  gold 
are  mined.  Oil  deposits  have  been 
located,  but  only  a  small  amount  for 
local  consumption  has  been  produced. 
About  50,000  tons  of  salt  are  produced 
annually,  and  the  bitumen  deposits  of 
Cuba  may  eventually  prove  to  be  of 
considerable  economic  value. 

Industry 

The  sugar-producing  industry  of 
Cuba  represents  a  total  capital  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $1,050,000,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  United  States, 
$600,000,000 ;  Cuban,  $220,000,000 ; 
Spanish,  $150,000,000;  Canadian,  $45,- 
000,000;  British,  French  and  Dutch, 
$35,000,000. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  Republic  is  planted  to  sugar  cane, 
and   sugar   production   accounts  for 
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about  81  per  cent  of  national  exports. 
The  industry  employs  half  a  million 
workers  and  is  the  source  of  approxi- 
mately 92  per  cent  of  the  national 
income. 

In  1944  Cuba  produced  4,250,000 
Spanish  long  tons  (of  2,028  pounds) 
of  sugar,  95-85  per  cent  of  which  was 
sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  the  Defence  Supplies 
Corporation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  sugar  and  inverted  mo- 
lasses, 4-15  per  cent  being  retained  in 
the  Republic  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  tobacco  industry  ranks  second 
in  importance  in  the  Cuban  economy. 
There  are  over  5,200  tobacco  farms 
whose  average  yearly  yield  is  52,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  tobacco  is  processed 
in  27  large  and  numerous  small  fac- 
tories. Average  annual  production  is 
valued  at  $37,000,000.  The  industry 
employs  approximately  half  a  million 
people. 

The  production  of  coffee  is  carried 
on  by  12,000  individual  growers.  The 
value  of  the  annual  output  increased 
from  $5,600,000  in  1936-37  to  $12,500,- 
000  in  1942-43,  and  exports  are  valued 
at  over  $1,000,000  annually. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

Before  the  war  Cuban  manufactur- 
ers, exclusive  of  the  sugar  mills,  or 
"centrales",  and  cigar  factories,  em- 
ployed approximately  43,000  workers, 
and  total  production  w^as  valued  at 
about  $84,000,000.  The  number  of  in- 
dustrial establishments  was  3,500, 
representing  a  capital  investment  of 
$152,600,000.  These  industries,  which 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  substantial  tariff 
protection,  consumed  annually  ma- 
terials of  Cuban  production  valued  at 
$10,200,000  and  imported  materials 
valued  at  $19,000,000. 

With  few  exceptions  the  individual 
manufacturing  plants  are  small.  The 
Cuban  manufacturing  industry  is  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  the  production 
of  goods  for  immediate  consumption, 
including  such  articles  as  footwear  and 
other  leather  goods;  furniture;  textiles 
and  clothing;  confectionery  and  food 


products;  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet 
preparations;  candles  and  matches; 
alcohol,  rum,  beer;  building  materials 
such  as  cement,  stone,  marble,  brick 
and  tile;  ropes  and  cordage;  paints; 
paper  and  cardboard;  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  products;  fertilizers; 
metal  products;  wire  fencing;  lamps 
andi  lampware;  tin  containers  ;  charcoal 
stoves;  foundry  work,  etc.  The  output 
of  these  miscellaneous  industries  is 
absorbed  almost  in  its  entirety  in  the 
domestic  market  and  there  are  no  ex- 
ports of  importance.  No  recent  statis- 
tics are  available  regarding  the  output 
of  the  various  manufacturing  industries 
of  Cuba,  but  undoubtedly  it  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  past  six  years, 
not  only  as  regards  volume  and  value 
but  also  in  the  variety  of  articles  pro- 
duced. Further  development  of  second- 
ary industry  in  Cuba  may  be  expected 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  recent  presi- 
dential decree  exempting  from  payment 
of  all  Cuban  customs  duties  and  taxes, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  imports 
of  machinery,  equipment  and  tools  of 
a  class  or  kind  not  manufactured  in 
Cuba,  intended  for  the  use  of  indus- 
tries, public  utilities  and  pubhc  works. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  value  of  Cuba's  foreign  trade 
in  recent  years  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 


Imports  Exports 

into  Cuba  from  Cuba 

1938   $106,700,325  $142,677,752 

1939    105,861,814  147,676,258 

1940    103.860,139  127,288,307 

1941    133,890,137  211,507,591 

1942    146,737.569  182,375,414 

1943    177,436,346  350,622,767 


Cuba  is  practically  a  one-crop 
country,  and  the  heavy  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  Republic's  exports,  from 
$142,678,000  in  1938  to  $350,623,000 
in  1943,  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  sugar-producing  industry  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  advance  in  price, 
during  the  six-year  period,  from  $1.27 
per  100  pounds  to  $2.65. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  value  of 
imports  is  accounted  for  not  only  by 
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the  increased  cost  of  imported  articles 
but  also  by  the  increased  buying  power 
of  the  population,  directly  attributable 
to  the  sale  of  larger  quantities  of  the 
basi'?  crop  at  higher  prices. 

IMPORTS 

Comparative  figures  of  Cuba's  im- 
ports by  major  commodity  groups  in 
the  pre-war  years  1938  and  1939  and 
the  two  wartime  years  1942  and  1943 
(the  latter  being  the  latest  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available)  are 
shown  in  Table  2. 


place  during  the  period  in  the  country's 
textile  industries.  There  is  also  a  note- 
worthy increase  over  the  1938  value 
in  imports  of  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures in  1942  and  1943.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  increase  is 
attributable  to  the  greater  cost  of  the 
articles  imported. 

As  was  to  be  anticipated,  there  were 
noteworthy  decreases  in  imports  of 
metals  and  metals  manufactures  and 
of  machinery,  instruments,  vehicles  and 
parts.  The  falhng-off  in  imports  of 
articles  under  these  classifications  has 


Cuban  Imports  by  Major  Commodity  Groups 
TABLE  2 


1938  1939 

Stones,  earths,  minerals,  glass  and  ceramics  $  9.908,810'  $  11.131,977 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures   9.391.124  9.970.619 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   11.023,216  11.807.634 

Cotton  and  cotton  manufactures   10,043,025  11,103,949 

Vegetable  fibres,  rayon  and  manufactures  7.440,645  _  7,797.037 

Wool.  hair,  bristles  and  manufactures....  1,559,522  "  1,295,037 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures    482,318.  460.885 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures.   4,735.290  4,775,377 

AYood  and  wood  manufactures   2.653.938  2,417.496 

Animals  and  animal  products    2.113,011  2,210.569 

Machinery,  instruments,  vehicles  and  parts  12.507,620  10,963.367 

Food  and  beverages    29,703,565  26,404,868 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products    128,194  144.541 

Miscellaneous    3,917,904  4.368.143 

Diplomatic  franked  goods    399,143  1,010,315 

Totals   $106,007,325  $105,861,814 


1942 
12,487,103 
7,673.443 
17.011.934 
17,969.372 
15.811.055 
1.571,825 
73.848 
8,084,339 
2,131.204 
2.482.952 
8.291,060 
44,591,866 
170.433 
3.899.350 
4,487,785 


1943 
$  15.604.626 
8,750.658 
18.233,519 
15.559.272 
17.365.251 
1.672.121 
61.646 
8.340.629 
3.704,968 
2,508.988 
6.483,269 
61,748.743 
202.697 
5.117,585 
12,082,374 


,737,569  $177,436,346 


Figures  of  imports  indicate  not  only 
the  range  of  commodities  imported  but 
also  the  marked  increase  in  landed 
costs  brought  about  by  wartime  short- 
ages and  increased  shipping  and  in- 
surance rates. 

In  all  four  years  food  and  beverages 
comprised  the  leading  group  in  value. 
This  is  quite  normal  and  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  Cuba  relies  upon  im- 
ported articles  in  this  classification. 
The  figures  also  serve  to  indicate  that 
Cuban  larders  were  not  seriously 
affected  by  wartime  shortages.  Note- 
worthy increases  were  recorded  for 
imports  of  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal products;  cotton  and  cotton  manu- 
factures; vegetable  fibres,  rayon  and 
manufactures;  and  paper  and  paper 
manufactures.  In  the  case  of  vegetable 
fibres,  rayon  and  manufactures,  the 
value  of  the  1943  imports  is  more  than 
double  that  for  1938  and  is  indicative 
of  the  development  which  has  taken 
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seriously  affected  transportation  sys- 
tems throughout  the  island,  both  road 
and  rail.  Throughout  the  period,  how- 
ever, strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  maintain  the  supply  of  materials 
and  equipment  required  by  the  sugar- 
producing  industry,  on  which  the 
economy  of  the  whole  country  is  based. 
Shortages  of  electrical  equipment,  much 
of  which  is  urgently  needed  by  the 
light,  power  and  telephone  companies, 
who  have  been  operating  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  during  the  past  four 
years,  have  also  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  reduction.  However, 
building  materials,  included  in  the 
metals  and  metal  manufactures-  cate- 
gory, have  apparently  been  received 
in  adequate  volume,  as  shown  by  the 
great  amount  of  building  construction 
which  has  been  undertaken  throughout 
the  island,  particularly  during  the  pagt 
eighteen  months. 
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A  break-down  of  the  group  totals 
listed  in  the  foregoing  table,  compar- 
ing imports  for  1938  with  those  for 
1943,  shows  that  in  the  former  year 
stones,  earths,  minerals,  glass  and  cera- 
mics were  supplied  mainly  by  the 
United  States  ($6,900,000),  the  only 
other  suppliers  of  importance  being 
"other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere" ($1,400,000),  and  Germany 
($740,000).  The  items  of  major  im- 
portance in  this  group  are  coal,  bitu- 
men and  its  derivatives,  crystal  and 
glass,  and  articles  of  clay,  cement  and 
porcelain.  Imports  under  this  classi- 
fication in  1943  were  supplied  largely 
by  the  United  States  ($9,000,000),  and 
by  "other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere"  ($4,000,000). 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures 
(principally  articles  of  iron  and  steel) 
are  imported  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States.  In  1938,  however,  Ger- 
many and  certain  other  European 
countries  supplied  goods  in  this  cLassi- 
fication  to  the  value  of  $1,576,000, 
whereas  in  1943  the  only  supplying 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
were  certain  of  the  other  American 
republics,  whose  contribution  totalled 
in  value  approximately  $462,000. 

In  pre-war  years  European  countries 
were  important  suppliers  of  the  items 
included  under  the  heading  "chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products";  thus  in 
1938  Germany  was  credited  with  $1,- 
323,000,  France  with  $1,409,000,  and 
"other  European  countries"  with  $1,- 
033,000;  while  the  United  States'  share 
was  $5,800,000.  None  of  these  Euro- 
pean countries  were  suppliers  in  1943 
when  total  Cuban  requirements  were 
met  by  the  United  States  ($14,000,000) 
and  "other  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere"  (over  $3,250,000). 

The  articles  grouped  under  "chemi- 
cals and  pharmaceuticals"  include 
simple  drugs,  paints  and  varnishes, 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
crude  oils  and  greases,  soaps  and  per- 
fumes, fertilizers  and  explosives. 

In  1938,  the  principal  supphers  of 
cotton  and  manufactures  thereof  were 
the  United  States  ($7,500,000),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  ($1,500,000).  In  1943 
this  business  was  shared  by  the  United 


States  ($11,680,000),  "other  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere"  ($2,330,- 
000),  and  the  United  Kingdom  ($1,- 
450,000). 

"Vegetable  fibres,  including  rayon 
and  manufactures  thereof"  comprise 
such  items  as  jute  in  the  piece,  jute 
bags,  textiles,  raw  vegetable  fibres, 
yarns,  piece-goods  and  made-up  arti- 
cles. The  principal  suppliers  of  these 
in  1938  w^re  the  United  States 
($3,900,000),  and  India  ($1,787,000), 
mainly  jute  and  jute  bags.  In  1943 
imports  from  these  two  countries  were 
valued  at  $10,000,000  and  $3,875,000 
respectively. 

AVool,  hair,  bristles  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  came  mainly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1938  ($805,798), 
while  the  United  States  was  credited 
with*  $417,975.  In  1943,  the  United 
Kingdom's  contribution  was  valued  at 
$985,000,  that  of  the  United  States  at 
$600,000,  and  imports  from  "other 
American  republics"  at  $72,000. 

Imports  of  silk  and  manufactures 
thereof,  have  practically  disappeared 
from  the  statistical  tables.  In  1938  the 
principal  suppliers  were  the  United 
States  ($438,000)  and  France  ($25,- 
000) .  Imports  in  1943  of  these  items 
were  limited  in  value  to  $61,646,  of 
which  over  $50,000  was  credited  to  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  classification  "paper  and 
manufactures  thereof",  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  (Norway,  Finland  and 
Sweden)  were  important  suppliers  in 
pre-war  years.  In  1938  their  contribu- 
tion was  valued  at  $1,028,000  as 
against  $3,182,000  from  the  United 
States..  None  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  were  sources  of  supply  in 
1943,  while  the  United  States'  share 
of  the  trade  advanced  to  $7,000,000. 

Wood  and  wood  products,  both  be- 
fore the  war  and  currently,  are  show^n 
to  be  almost  entirely  of  United  States 
origin,  and  the  same  is  true  of  animals 
and  animal  products,  although  in  1943 
the  American  republics,  other  than  the 
United  States,  shared  in  this  trade  to 
the  extent  of  $228,000. 

Of  1938  imports  of  machinery,  in- 
struments, vehicles  and  parts,  the 
United  States  was  credited  with  $11,- 
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300,000,  Germany  with  $573,000,  and 
other  European  countries  with  $369,- 
000.  In  1943,  imports  under  this  classi- 
fication dropped  to  $6,400,000,  all  of 
which  came  from  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  watches  and 
clocks  of  Swiss  origin  valued  at 
$358,000. 

Of  imports  of  foods  and  beverages 
valued  at  $29,703,000  in  1938,  the 
United  States  supplied  to  a  A^alue  of 
$20,284,000,  comprising  principally 
grains  and  flours  ($10,725,000),  meats 
and  fats  ($5,217,000),  vegetables  and 
fruits  ($2,287,000).  Other  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  contributed  to 
the  extent  of  $1,946,000,  largely  fruits 
and  vegetables,  w^hile  Asiatic  countries 
were  credited  with  $4,022,000,  mainly 
rice. 

In  1943  food  and  beverage  imports 
totalled  in  value  $61,748,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000  was  credited  to  countries 
in  the  AVestern  Hemisphere  other  than 
the  United  States  (cereals,  $8,000,000; 
vegetables  and  fruits,  $3,500,000;  meats 
and  fats,  $3,500,000).  The  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  totalled 
$43,000,000,  comprised  as  follows: 
cereals,  $29,000,000;  meats  and  fats, 
$8,272,000;  vegetables  and  fruits, 
$4,174,000;  refined  oils,  $1,314,000. 

Table  3  shows  lvalues  of  imports 
into  Cuba  by  principal  countries  of 
supply  for  the  pre-war  years  1938  and 
1939  and  the  wartime  years  1942  and 
1943. 

It  is  'apparent  from  figures  in  Table 
3  that  the  United  States  is  Cuba's 
principal  source  of  supply.  Imports 
from  that  country  in  1938  and  1939 
represented  71  and  74  per  cent  respec- 
tively of  the  total  imports  from  all 
sources,  while  in  1942  the  percentage 


share  of  the  United  States  was  84-2, 
dechning  to  77-9  per  cent  in  1943. 

Traditionally  the  United  States  pro- 
vides between  50  and  70  per  cent  of 
Cuba's  annual  requirements,  and  its 
larger  share  dtiring  the  period  under 
review  is  indicative  of  the  volume  of 
business  formerly  placed  with  Euro- 
pean and  Far  Eastern  countries.  In 
1938,  for  instance, .  the  United  King- 
dom, Spain,  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  supplied  Cuba  with 
good's  to  the  value  of  nearly  $20,000,- 
000,  whereas  in  1943  this  group  of 
countries  shipped  goods  valued  at  only 
$6,500,000,  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom accounted  for  $4,250,000. 

Cuban  imports  from  the  American 
republics  other  than  the  United  States 
and  from  other  countries  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  have  shown  a  heavy 
and  significant  increase.  These  groups 
in  1938  contributed  imports  valued  at 
slightly  more  than  $4,000,000,  whereas 
in  1943  their  share  was  $28,000,000. 

A  break-down  of  imports  according 
to  countries  of  origin  affords  interest- 
ing evidence  of  the  diversion  of  trade 
brought  about  by  the  war.  Figures 
showing  the  imports  from  certain 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  1938  with  corresponding  figures  for 
1943  show^n  within  parentheses  are  as 
follows:  Argentina,  $213,376  ($7,442,- 
544)  ;  Ecuador,  $88,067  ($5,911,337)  ; 
Mexico,  $721,882  ($5,663,510)  ;  Chile, 
$991,084  ($3,521,935);  Puerto  Rico, 
$5,488  ($937,062)  ;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
$969,174  ($1,803,965)  ;  Canada,  $815,- 
490  ($1,736,426). 

Imports  from  the  principal  tradi- 
tional European  sources  of  supply,  ex- 
cept Switzerland  and  Belgium,  com- 
pletely ceased  between  1938  and  1943, 


TABLE  3 


Cuban  Imports  by  Countries 

1938  1939  1942  1943 

United  States   $  75,152,000-  $  78,380.000  $123,163,000  $138,565,000 

Other  American  republics                                2,406,000  1,832,000  13,484,000  24.281.000 

Other  countries  in  Western  Hemisphere.  .      1,924.000'  3,327,000  2.537,000  3.726. OOO 

United  Kingdom                                               4,629,000  3,065,000  2,843,000  4.255.000 

Spain                                                              1,585,000  1,340,000  528,000  1.192.000 

France                                                          2,777,000  2,273,000  7.000  2.00O 

Other  European  countries                              10.007,000  9,100,000  617.000  1.109.000 

All  others                                                       6,927,000  6,484,000  3,559,000  4,306.000 


Totals  $106,007,000    $105,861,000    $146,738,000  $177,436,000 
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as  the  following  comparative  figures 
for  the  two  years  w^ill  show:  Germany, 
$4,680,694  (nil);  Belgium,  $1,321,847 
($4,938);  Sweden,  $959,378  (nil); 
Switzerland,  $544,566  ($927,744)  ; 
CzechojBlovakia,  $541,434  (nil) ;  Nor- 
way, $489,219  (nil) . 

Imports  into  Cuba  from  such  Far 
Eastern  cojantries  as  Thailand  (Siam), 
Indo-China  and  Japan  have  also  been 


completely  cut  off,  although  receipts  in 
1938  were  substantial,  amounting  to 
nearly  $3,000,000  in  the  case  of  Thai- 
land and  to  approximately  $500,000 
each  in  the  case  of  Indo-China  and 
Japan.  A  noteworthy  exception  among 
Far  Eastern  countries  was  British 
India,  imports  from  which  in  1943  were 
valued  at  $4,280,000  as  compared  with 
$2,034,000  in  1938. 


SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES  OF  AUSTRALIA 


By  K.  F.  NoBLE^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 


Traditionally  Australia  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  supply  for  pri- 
mary materials,  and  the  annual  trade 
returns  have  not  emphasized  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  secondary 
industries  of  the  country.  As  late  as 
the  statistical  year  ending  June  30, 
1939,  "the  last  normal  trading  year,  the 
basis  of  Australian  export  trade  was 
pastoral,  agricultural  and  mineral 
products. 

From  Table  1,  wdiich  summarizes 
total  merchandise  exports  for  the  years 
1928-29,  and  1936-37  to  1942-43,  it  will 
be  noted  that  both  in  the  earlier  year, 
and  in  the  years  1936-37,  1937-38  and 
1938-39,  a  block  of  nine  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, and  mineral  products  supplied 
better  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  development  of  Australian 
domestic  manufacture  was  reviewed  in 
a  report  published  in  Commercial  In- 
teligence  Journal  Nos.  2158,  2159  and 
2160  (June  9,  16  and  23,  1945).  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939  and  the  re- 
sultant specialization  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  coupled  subsequently 


with  the  imminence  of  war  in  the 
Pacific,  brought  about  a  great  expan- 
sion in  domestic  production  of  goods 
for  war  and  essential  civihan  purposes. 
Statistics  of  factory  installation  costs 
and  the  production  figures  for  the  es- 
tabhshments,  which  included  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  guns, 
armoured  vehicles,  aeroplanes,  motor- 
car and  marine  engines,  warships  and 
merchant  ships,  are  not  as  yet  avail- 
able, but  capital  outlay  for  national 
purposes  has  been  estimated  at  from 
£120,000,000  to  £150,000,000. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the  ex- 
penditure was  for  the  erection  of  plant 
and  the  development  of  manufacturing 
capacities.  It  is  apparent  from  minis- 
terial statements  that  Austraha's 
manufacturing  resources  are  to  assume 
a  place  of  major  national  importance 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  civilian 
purposes  in  the  post-war  period,  during 
which  the  employment  capacities  of 
such  converted  industries  are  to  play 
a  major  part  in  providing  employment 
for  demobilized  service  personnel. 


TABLE  1 


Australian  Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Wheat 
and 
Woo]  Flour 

1928-29    61,615  26,335 

1936-  37    62,505  24,352 

1937-  38    46,984  26.939 

1938-  39    42,737  13,275 

1939-  40    56,903  12,789 

1940-  41    39,646  16,675 

1941-  42    58,041  8,836 

1942-  43    44,318  8,379 


Butter  Sugar 
Figures 
7,159  2,375 


Hides 

and  Dried  Fresh 

Meats  Skins  Lead  Fruits  Fruits 
in  £1,0'00  Australian  currency 


Total 
Exports 
Other  (exclud- 
Items  ing  gold) 


8,802 
10,781 
12,892 
15,895 
11,973 
8,125 
8,568 


3.707 
4,027 
4,178 
6,186 
4,880 
2,636 
1,001 


6,342 
10,332 
12,254 
11,780 
15,120 
15,818 
14,095 
10,897 


9,291 
7,302 
6,197 
4,104 
4,167 
4,105 
5,987 
3,716 


3,233 
4,818 
4.913 
4;276 
4,813 
2,924 
6,313 
3,446 


2,301 
2,060 
2,684 
2,865 
1,994 
2,495 
2,597 
2,277 


943 
1,980 
2,055 
2,023 
1,167 
393 
239 
191 


19,037 
22,632 
24,834 
24,413 
30,640 
36,038 
42.835 
40,178 


148,490 
141.668 
122,543 
149,674 
134,947 
159.704 
122,971 


1. 
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During  the  year  cndcdJune  30,  1943,  1,583,417  tons  of  blooms,  billets,  etc. 

the  value  of  production,  as  declared  Further  processing  resulted  in '157,378 

by  manufacturers,   was   £850,000,000.  tons  of  sheet  and  tinplate  bars;  136,558 

During  the  ten  years  to  that  date  the  tons  of  plates  and  sheet;  133,347  tons 

value  of  the  output  of  Australian  fac-  of  rolled  and  forged  sections,  girders, 

tories    has    increased    annually,    the  beams,  joists,  channels,  sheet  pihngs, 

comparative  gross  values  of  each  of  the  angles,  tees,  etc.;  37,261  tons  of  rails; 

vears  from  1936-37  being  as  follows:  391,075  tons  of  bars  and  rods;  59,466 

1933-37,  £452,000.000;  1937-38,  £499,-  tons  of  hot  and  cold  rolled  hoop,  band 

000.000;  1938-39,  £500,000,000;  1939-  and  strip,  as  well  as  rolled  and  forged 

40.  £553,000,000;   1940-41,  £645,000,-  axles,  tires  and  wheels,  and  sundry 

000;    1941-42    £773,000,000.   Factory  rolled  products. 

output  values  for  the  3^ears  1938-39  to  Complementing  the  iron  anrl  steel 

1942-43,  the  latest  available,  are  shown  production  are  works  manuiai  uii  in;^ 

in  Table  2.  iron  and  steel  products,  including  gal- 

TABLE  2 

Value  of  Australian  Factory  Output 

1938-39  1939-40          19-10-41         1941-42  1942-43 

fA  £A                £A  £A  £A 

Treatment    cf  non-metalliferous 

mine  and  quarry  products           10.909.354  11.166.626      12.578.517      13.157.792  12.029.236 

Bricks,  pottery,  glass,  etc                 8.480,996  8.553,260       9.576,139       9,890,295  7,821,387 

Chemicals,  dyes,  explosives,  oils. 

paints  and  grease                         28,631,523  33,763,070      43,436,412      59,906,774  68,535.323 

Industrial  metals,  machines,  im- 
plements  and  conveyances          141,152,201  154,032,385    195,310,558    263,748,314  312.880.110 

Precious    metals,    jewellery  and 

plate                                               1.617,618  1,832,396       2.240.865       2.214.744       1.574. 33'0' 

Textiles  and  textile  goods              26.881.111  34.436.370      44,782.623      54.311,743  57.935.969 

Skins  and  leather                            10.100.052  12.461.€'0O      14,071,828      15.935.927  16.824.028 

Clothing                                           34.171.311  37.024.787      42.877,153      52.754.492  52.431.719 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco               152.354,788  166.070.380    177,733.970    187.152.515  204.357.429 

Woodworking  and  basketware.  .    22,292.971  24.116.292      26,793.656      29.974.290  30,368,128 

Furniture  bedding,  etc                      9,233,544  9,385,621      10,651,866      11,023,777  9,160,630 

Paper,  stationery,  printing,  book- 
binding, etc                                 25.925.055  28,514.689      31,441.851      33.169.726  33.866.110 

Rubber                                              7.108.024  8.400.502       8,936.422      11,022,285  10.678.213 

Mu.sical  instruments                             191.839  2'03.785          259.885  288.453  231.417 

Miscellaneous  products                       4.069,4,39  4.754.613       5.490.237       7.586.406  8.608.126 

Total                                 483.119.826  534,715.842    626.181.982    752.137.533  827.302.155 

Heat,  light  and  power                   17.300.151  18,537,475      18.612.926      20,921,438  23.046,501 

Grand  total                       500.519,977  553,253,317    644,794.908    773,058.971  850.348.656 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  which 
dates  back  to  1908,  when  a  subsidy 
of  12s.  per  ton  was  established  on  pig 
iron  from  Australian  ore  and  on  steel 
from  domestic  pig  iron,  had  continued 
to  operate  with  an  output  of  about 
3,500  tons  per  annum  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I,  but  thereafter 
expanded  rapidly  despite  the  reduction 
in  the  bounty  to  8s.  per  ton. 

One  large  works,  established  in  1915, 
produced  about  190,000  tons  of  steel 
ingot  each  year  until  1921,  while  the 
subsequent  rate  of  progress  is  indicated 
by  the  aggregate  production  of  this 
and  a  second  plant  which,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  totalled 


vanized  and  black  steel  sheet,  wire  and 
wire  products,  iron  and  steel  pipes  and 
tubes,  forgings,  castings  and  alloy 
steels,  wire  ropes,  and  centrifugally 
spun  iron  pipes. 

SMELTING   AND  REFINING 

The  treatment  of  Australian  ores  and 
the  refining  of  metals,  including  lead, 
zinc  and  copper,  is  on  a  well-estab- 
hslied  and  substantial  basis.  Lead-zinc- 
silver  ore  is  mined  and  concentrated 
in  New  South  AVales,  and  one  of  the 
world's  largest  lead  smelting  and  re- 
fining works  is  in  South  Australia. 
Lead  is  mined  and  smelted  in  Queens- 
land, while -zinc  concentrates  from  New 
South  Wales  mines  are  treated  for  the 
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extraction  of  zinc  in  Tasmania,  and  the 
residue  is  further  processed  in  Aus- 
traha. 

Copper  ore  is  mined  and  smelted  in 
Queensland,  produced  electrolytically 
in  Tasmania,  and  produced  and  refined 
in  New  South  Wales.  Further  pro- 
cessing of  these  materials  in  Australia 
includes  the  conversion  of  brass,  copper 
and  aluminium  into  rods,  pipes  and 
tubes,  sheets,  wire,  non-ferrous  alloys, 
and  fittings  and  utensils. 

Production  values  for  1941-42  and 
1942-43  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 
Australian  Mineral  Production 

1941-42  1942-43 

iirown  coal    422.993  469  699 

9°^!   10,448.877  12,153.087 

Copper,  ingot  and  matte  1,505,200  1  665  879 

t^old    15,990,550  12,060,166 

Ironstone    2.583,124  2,445.556 

I^ead    1,108,984  900,096 

Lead  and  silver-lead  ore, 

concentrates,  etc   4.449.747  4.149.540 

Limestone  flux   178,712  147  461 

gflt    341.382  348.352 

Shale  (oil)    96.671  142.343 

Si.iver    697.129  574.029 

Im  and  tm  ore   1.001,179  896,017 

Wolfram    130.608  178.262 

Zmc  and  concentrates  .  .  1.589.913  1.563.017 

Other  minerals    721,819  768,677 

Total   41,256,888  38,462,181 

In  addition  to  the  items  hsted  above, 
other  mineral  products,  with  values  of 
less  than  £A100.000,  include  alunite, 
antimony  and  ore,  arsenic  and  ore, 
asbestos,  barytes,  bauxite,  bismuth  ore, 
cadmium,  soapstone  and  talc,  chromite, 
cobalt  oxide,  feldspar,  fireclay,  fluor- 
spar, graphite,  gypsum,  kaolin,  mag- 
nesite,  manganese  ore,  mica,  molybden- 
ite, natural  pigments,  osmiridium,  phos- 
phate, scheelite,  silica,  sillamanite, 
zircon-rutile-ilmenite. 

Shipbuilding 

During  the  war  years  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  in  Australia  turned  out 
a  wide  range  of  vessels.  Indicative  of 
the  extent  of  the  industry  was  the 
building  of  the  power  plant  for  the 
latest  Tribal  class  destroyer  launched. 
The  same  engineering  company  is 
building  complete  triple  expansion  and 


steam  turbine  engines  for  cargo  vessels 
displacing  up  to  10,000  tons.  Similarly 
Diesel  power  plant  is  now  being  built 
by  private  industry  and  in  a  naval 
annex. 

Light  and  Heavy  Engineering 

Although  much  of  the  statistical 
matter  has  been  suppressed  in  the 
interests  of  national  security,  it  is 
worth  noting  the  list  of  engineering 
machinery  which  has  continued  in  pro- 
duction during  the  war. 

During  1942-43  these  included  steam 
boilers;  internal  combustion  engines; 
marine  petrol  engines;  road  rollers; 
water  and  steam  turbines;  machin- 
ery for  mining  and  excavating,  for 
the  sugar  industry,  commercial  laun- 
dries and  refrigeration;  wood-working, 
metal-working,  printing  and  textile 
machinery;  household  refrigerators, 
washers,  ironers  and  sundry  labour- 
saving  devices;  metal  window-frames; 
lawnmowers;  springs;  and  water- 
meters  and  meter  parts. 

Much  of  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  earlier  war  years  was  based  on 
the  importation  of  machine  tools  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and,  more  particu- 
larly, from  the  United  States,  but 
Australia  rapidly  developed  her  own 
domestic  manufacture  of  such  equip- 
ment. As  at  April  1,  1945,  it  was 
estimated  that  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  machine  tools  used  in  Australia 
were  of  domestic  origin.  No  total 
figures  of  the  value  of  such  machine 
tool  production  are  as  yet  available. 

Fabrications 

The  Australian  aluminium  industry 
has  to  date  operated  with  imported 
ingot  which  is  remelted.  To  alloy- 
making,  rolling  of  sheets  and  angles 
and  extrusion  has  been  added  the  forg- 
ing of  propeller  blades  and  aircraft 
cylinder  heads,  while  post-war  produc- 
tion will  inevitably  include  household 
and  kitchenware.  The  existing  private 
industry  has  been  duplicated  in  Vic- 
toria, while'  a  government  bill  covering 
the  establishment  of  a  full  industr^^ 
from  the  reduction  of  the  original 
baunits  has  been  passed. 
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Output  of  the  Australian  motor  body 
building  industry  has  reached  a  value 
of  £7,432.000.  The  number  of  bodies 
manufactured  decreased  from  92,245 
valued  at  £7,432,000  in  1937-38  to 
44,287  valued  at  £4,653,000  in  1942-43. 
PubUcity  has  already  been  given  the 
six  competitive  proposals  by  motor  car 
manufacturing  organizations  who  pro- 
pose to  establish  manufacturing  plants 
in  Australia  in  the  immediate  post-war 
period.  It  is  intended  that  these  plants, 
or  such  of  them  as  are  completed,  will 
manufacture  engines  and  chassis,  for- 
merly imported. 

The  automotive  accessory  trade  is  of 
large  proportions,  and  includes  axles, 
springs,  bumpers,  wheels,  radiator 
wheels,  radiator  cores,  spark  plugs, 
shock  absorbers,  pistons  and  piston 
rings,  sleeves  and  gears. 

Agricultural  Tools  and  Machinery 

Australia,  too,  is  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  agricultural  machinery,  both 
of  purely  domestic  design  and  over- 
seas design.  Production,  which  includes 
stripper  harvesters,  reapers  and  bind- 
ers, stump-jump  and  other  ploughs, 
harrows  and  other  cultivators,  seed 
drills,  kerosene  and  petrol  engines,  fab- 
ricated steel  windmills  and  milking 
machines,  as  weM  as  dairy  and  farming 
machinery  and  equipment,  is  additional 
to  the  local  assembly  of  combines,  har- 
vesters, reapers  and  binders,  threshers, 
mowers  and  tractors. 

The  number  of  companies  engaging 
in  this  industry  during  1942-43  totalled 
144,  and  the  total  value  of  production 
was  £2,978,127.  The  industry  has  suf- 
fered through  wartime  curtailment  of 
raw  materials  and  labour,  and  as  late 
as  1940-41  was  represented  by  161  com- 
panies with  a  joint  output  valued  at 
£4,300,000. 

Electrical  Installations,  Cables  and 
Apparatus 

The  number  of  estabUshments  in 
Australia  manufacturing  electrical  in- 
stallations, cables  and  apparatus  in 
1942-43  was  401,  with  a  total  output 
value  of  £15,875,000.  Included  in  the 
range  of  products  manufactured  are 


alternators  and  generators;  alternate 
and  direct  current  motors;  transform- 
ers and  converters;  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone apparatus,  including  electric 
cables  and  wire;  regulating,  starting 
and  cfontrolHng  apparatus;  electric 
motors;  household  fittings,  including 
switches,  plugs,  etc.;  portable  tools  and 
appliances;  as  well  as  sundry  appli- 
ances and  apparatus,  including  electro- 
mechanical apphances  and  equipment 
for  motor  vehicles,  cycles  and  station- 
ery motors;  electric  stoves,  ranges  and 
cookers,  electric  refrigerators  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  domestic  cooking 
apphances. 

An  additional  77  manufacturers  of 
radio  receivers  and  parts  produced  an 
unknown  quantity  of  receivers  and 
components,  almost  exclusively  for  war 
purposes. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

During  the  wartime  period  the  cloth 
and  textile  industry  further  ,expand  its 
capacities,  which  were  already  consid- 
erable. The  total  value  of  factory  out- 
put, which  amounted  to  £26,881,000 
in  1938-39,  totalled  £57,936,000  by 
1942-43,  increasing  substantially  in 
each  of  the  interA^ening  years. 

Production  of  cl'oth  by  the  wool 
industry  during  1942-43  included  14,- 
500,000  yards  of  cloth  and  tweed 
(£3,433,000),  23,767,000  yards  of  wor- 
sted cloth  (£6,235,000),  1,463,000  yards 
of  serge  (£369,068),  and  1,277,000 
yards  of  flannel  outercloth,  4,366,000 
yards  of  pure  wool  and  wool-and- 
cotton  mixture  underwear,  1,769,000 
pairs  of  woollen  blankets,  and  other 
sundries,  including  rugs,  shawls,  jer- 
seys, collar  cloth  and  waste. 

In  the  latest  pre-war  year  5,000  tons 
of  wool  was  required  to  maintain  the 
output  of  one  large  mill  manufacturing 
worsteds,  while  the  total  consumption 
of  wools  during  1942-43  amounted  to 
21,400  tons,  comprising  32,000,000 
pounds  of  woollen  yarn  and  16,000,000 
pounds  of  worsteds. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and 
other  knitted  goods  during  1942-43 
required  13.168,000  pounds  of  woollen 
yarns,  3,489,000  j^ounds  of  cotton, 
1,009,000  pounds  of  mercerized  cotton, 
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4,472,181  pounds  of  artificial  silk,  and 
limited  quantities  of  cotton-wool  and 
cotton-silk  mixtures.  Tlie  items  pro- 
duced included  1,631,000  dozen  pairs  of 
men's  wool  socks  (£1,838,000),  1,347,- 
000  dozen  pairs  of  women's  stockings 
(£2,036,000),  and  485,000  dozen  pairs 
of  children's  hosiery  (£355,466) . 

Additional  products  of  the  knitting 
industry  included  underwear  as  fol- 
lows: artificial  silk,  798,000  dozen; 
cotton,  981,000  dozen;  wool  or  contain- 
ing wool,  803,000  dozen;  women's  and 
girl's  nightwear,  costumes,  dresses, 
robes,  bathing  suits,  cardigans,  jump- 
ers. 

The  output  figures  for  the  natural 
and  artificial  silk  knitting  industry  are 
unavailable,  but  the  raw  materials 
used  comprised  325,000  pounds  of  raw 
silk  and  272,000  pounds  of  artificial 
silk.  The  textile  industry  also  produced 
1,800,000  square  yards  of  felt  for  cloth- 
ing, footwear  and  floor  coverings,  and 
felt  piece-goods,  hair  cloth  and  carpets. 

Australian  cotton  grown  in  Queens- 
land, together  with  imported  supplies, 
goes  into  the  production  of  cotton  yarns 
and  cloths  in  some  51  factories,  which 
in  the  immediate  pre-war  years  were 
concentrating  on  the  heavier  cloths, 
such  as  tweeds,  canvas  ducks,  drills 
and  twillings.  The  value  of  the  out- 
put of  the  domestic  industry  was  £7,- 
319,000  during  1942-43,  but  no  details 
are  available  as  to  fabric  types. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture 

The  number  of  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories operating  in  1942-43  was  321. 
Materials  used  include  33,390,000 
pounds  of  sole  leather,  42,500,000 
square  feet  of  upper  leather,  and 
1,186,000  yards  of  felt.  The  output  of 
the  industry  was  19,510,000  pairs  of 
leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  and 
4,570,000  pairs  of  felt  slippers. 

Rubber  Industry 

The  rubber  industry  produces  all 
tire  requirements  for  the  750,000  motor 
cars  registered  in  the  country  and  for 
the  substantial  bicycle  trade.  Other 
products  include  rubber  cushions; 
elastic  ware;  waterproof  clothing;  sur- 
gical supplies;  household,  engineering 


and  mining  rubber  goods ;  sports  equip- 
ment; material  for  soles;  and  rubber 
toys  and  novelties.  In  1942-43  there 
were  260  establishments,  employing 
7,200  workers,  the  bulk  of  production 
being  accounted  for  by  three  manufac- 
turers. Two  of  these  have  international 
associations  and  the  third  is  regarded 
as  an  all-Austraiian  enterprise.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  during  the  war  years 
Australia  provided  the  tires  for  her 
own  service  transport,  and  most  of 
those  for  United  States  service  trans- 
port in  the  south  and  southwest  Pacific 
areas. 

Foodstuffs 

The  processing  of  foodstuffs  was  an 
early  extension  of  Australia's  agricul- 
tural and  pastora-l  industry,  and  a  large 
number  of  food  factories  are  concerned 
with  local,  state  and  'even  national  dis- 
tribution, while  there  is  a  normal  ex- 
port trade  of  importance. 

Under  the  general  classification  of 
food,  drink  and  to'bacco,  the  census 
of  industry  for  1942-43  lists  5,179 
plants,  employing  97,980  persons.  Chief 
among  the  commodities  produced,  with 
the  number  of  factories,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Cereal  foods  and  starch,  68 
factories;  biscuits,  33;  sugar  mills,  35; 
confectionery,  including  chocolates, 
141;  jam,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning, 
90;  pickles,  sauces  and  vinegar,  53; 
bacon  curing,  80;  butter  factories  and 
creameries,  386;  cheese  factories,  97; 
condensed  and  dried  milk,  4;  meat 
preserving  and  extracts,  46;  aerated 
waters  and  cordials,  472;  breweries, 
33;  distilleries,  14;  wineries,  115; 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  snuff, 
24;  dried  fruits,  40. 

Production  of  tinned  fruits,  compris- 
ing principally  apricots,  peaches,  pears, 
pineapples,  quinces,  currants  and  rasp- 
berries, amounted  to  123,068,000 
pounds,  valued  at  £2,679,000. 

Output  of  tinned  vegetables,  princi- 
pally asparagus,  beans,  cauliflower, 
peas  and  tomatoes,  amounted  to  72,- 
568,000  pounds,  valued  at  £1,960,000. 
Other  fruit  and  vegetable  products  in- 
cluded tomato  pulp,  fruit  juices  and 
crystallized  fruits,  jelly  crystals,  sauces 
and  soups. 
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The  output  of  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk  was  valued  at  £34,000,- 
000;  flour  at  £17,000,000;  confection- 
ery, £6,400,000;  sugar,  £13,600,000; 
brewers'  output,  £10,687,000;  tobacco 
products,  £10,994,000;  t<oap  and  can- 
dles, £4,407.000. 

Types  cf  Products  Manufactured 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above 
is  an  extensive  range  of  commodities 
of  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
country.  Following  is  a  list  of  these 
products  classified  according  to  groups 
as  indicated  in  Table  2.  Interested 
Canadians  firms  maj^  obtain  further 
information  regarding  Austrahan  pro- 
duction on  apphcation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(quote  file  No.  32201). 

N^ on-Metalliferous  Mine  and  Quarry  Prod- 
vets. — Coke;  crude  and  refined  tar;  sulphate 
cf  ammonia;  industrial  and  househoLd  bri- 
ouettes;  •quick,  hydra  ted  and  agricultural 
limes;  fibro-cement  sheets;  paper-  and  felt- 
basc  building  and  roofing  materials;  Portland 
cement;  cement  pipes;  tiles. 

Bucks,  Pottery,  Glass,  etc. — Fire-bricks; 
blocks;  roofing  tiles;  glazed  and  unglazed 
flooring  and  wall  tiles;  stoneware  and  terra- 
cotta pipes  and  fittings;  porcelain  insulators 
and  electric  fittings;  chinaware;  sanitary 
earthenware  and  enamelled  fireclay;  glass 
bottles  and  brick.?;  ci^^stal  and  phite  glass. 

Chemical  Dyes,  Explosives,  Paints,  Oils  and 
Greases. — Acetylene;  carbon  dioxide;  dry  ice; 
oxygen;  cosmetic  creams  and  lotions;  toilet 
lanoline;  flavouring  essences;  iodine;  phar- 
maceutical products;  tooth  pastes  and  pow- 
der; liquid  and  powder  adhr-ivcs;  disin- 
fectants; insecticides;  weed  killers;  poisons 
and  sprays;  acids,  including  acetic,  carbolic, 
citric,  cresylic,  hj-drochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric 
and  tartaric;  copper  sulphate;  hj'drogen 
peroxide;  magnesium  sulphate;  refined  ar- 
senic; sodium  compounds,  inchiding  birar- 
bonates,  borates,  carbonates,  hydroxide,  sili- 
cates, .sulphates;  tanning  extracis;  explosives; 
water,  oil  and  ready-mixed  paint.-;  dried  and 
mixed  colours;  paints  and  varnish  rriuovors; 
varnishes;  .synthetic  thinners  and  colours; 
nitrocellulose  lacquers  and  thinners;  enamels; 
p'astic  woods;  stains;  red  and  white  leads; 
zinc  oxide;  oxide  pa.9te;  polishes;  voget able 
oils,  including  caster,  coconut,  cotion-f  fd, 
essential,  eucalyptus,  olive,  peanut,  .-.mdal- 
wood  and  linseed;  glues;  tallow;  gelatine; 
grea.-es;  racquet  gut?;  household,  toilet  and 
hand  .soap;  shaving  soaps  and  creams;  clean- 
sers and  cleaning  powders;  lye;  glycerine; 
candies;  talcum  powder;  phenyl;  wax 
polishes;  chemical  fertilizers,  including 
muriate  of  pota.sh,  phosphate,  .sodium  nitrate, 


superphosphate  and  ammonium  sulphate; 
printing,  wiiting  and  lithographing  inks; 
mucil;ig(> ;  pastes;  polishes  and  dyes. 

Indiisl rial  M <  Inl.s.  Machiites  and  Convey- 
ances.— Sl(ain  aiui  (  h  cliic  hjcomotives;  rail- 
way cais;  cairiauos  and  trams;  aeroplanes 
;jnd  cngiiK  - ;  lit  aling  and  cooking  stoves 
(electric  and  jiasj  ;  gas  meters;  wireless  appar- 
Tctus,  inchidinu  i((a-i\ing  and  transmitting 
f:ets,  parts  and  I'jilves. 

Precious  Metals,  Jewellery  and  Plate. — 
Watches  and  clocks. 

Textiles  ami  TciLile  Goods. — (See  Clothing 
and  Textiles.) 

Skins  and  Leather. — Beltings;  upholstery; 
leather  sides  and  splits;  patents;  waxed  kips; 
harness^;  fibreboard  and  fiiiin.u-. ;  t  runks;  suit- 
cases and  handbags. 

Clothing. — Braces;  su-iu  iidf  i s ;  corsets; 
brassieres;  handkerchiefs;  neckties;  hoods; 
capelinos;  caps;  glo\'Gs. 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco. — Barons  and 
ham;  laid;  casein;  dried  and  ixjwdi  m  d  milk; 
ice  cream  mix;  margarine;  .-tearine ;  meat 
products;  essences  and  i)astes. 

Wood worlcifig  and  Basket  work . — Sleepers ; 
paling.s;  pickets; .  floor  boards;  veneers;  ply- 
woods; joinery;  plugs;  rims;  staves;  casks; 
boxes  and  cases;  wood  wool;  axe  handles; 
wooden  pipes;  pulpboard  and  tempered 
pressed  board;  perambulators. 

Furniture  and  Bedding. — Mattresses ;  down 
quilts;  blinds  and  awnings. 

Paper  and  Stationery  .-—Solid  and  corru- 
gated cardboard  boxes;  cigarette  papers; 
envelopes;  exercise  books  and  writing  pads; 
«tay  paper;  paper  packets  and  containers, 
including  cement  bags  and  serviettes. 

Rubber. — (See  under  Rubber.) 

Musical  Instruments.  —  Pianos;  plaj'er- 
pianos;  gramophones  and  records. 

Miscellaneous. — Linoleum;  lattice  cloth; 
buttons;  buckles;  clasps;  slides;  brushware 
(nail,  tooth,  and  scrubbing,  shaving,  paint 
and  furniture);  mops;  brooms;  photographic 
apparatus  and  appliances;  artificial  teeth; 
X-ray  apparatus ;  sports  requisites,  including 
tennis  racquets,  golf  clubs,  cricket  bats, 
hockey  sticks,  fishing  reels  and  rods. 

Summary 

Referring  again  to  the  w^artime  ex- 
pansion of  secondary  industries  in  this 
country,  there  is  every  indication  that 
Austraha  will  consume  less  of  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products  and 
that  the  overseas  manufacturer  may 
expect  that  the  post-war  period  will 
be  marked  by  the  emergence  of  Aus- 
tralia as  a  competitor  in  Empire  and 
open  markets.  In  that  period,  once  the 
wartime  restrictions  on  trade  are  with- 
drawn, there  will  probably  be  a  swing 
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towards  the  importation  of  semi-manu- 
factured products  for  further  proces- 
sing and  of  raw  material's  for  manu- 
facture within  the  country. 

The  significance  of  the  wartime  in- 
dustriahzation  of  Austraha  in  terms 
of  the  post-war  economic  development 
of  the  country  cannot  as  yet  be  evalu- 
ated but,  in  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  when  addressing  the  Second- 
ary Industries  Conference  in  Canberra 
on  February  5,  1945,  "the  AustraMan 
Government  intends  to  adhere  to  the 
pohcy  of  adequately  protecting  indus- 
tries which  are  reasonably  assured  of 


sound  opportunities  of  success,  which 
assist  the  diversification  of  our  econ- 
omy and  contribute  to  employment 
and  the  raising  of  living  standards  of 
the  community." 

When  the  present  wartime  control  of 
imports  is  ended,  the  Commonwealth 
Tariff  Board  will  be  ready  to  assume 
its  primary  function  as  a  fact-finding 
body  empowered  to  determine  the  ad- 
vantages favouring  overseas  manufac- 
turers and  to  recommend  such  tariff 
adjustments  as  will  place  domestic 
manufacturers,  as  an  industrial  group, 
on  a  competitive  basis. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA  IN  1944-45 

By  Paul  Sykbs,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0,335  Canadian) 


The  following  report  is  based  on 
statistics  of  India's  foreign  trade  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1945, 
which  have  recently  been  issued.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  statistics 
are  still  published  in  summary  form 
only  and  that  no  data  of  origins  and 
destinations  are  available  in  the  case 
of  individual  commodities  concerned 
in  the  trade,  and  also  that  merchandise 
trade  only  is  involved,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  large  quantities  of  war 
equipment,  service  supplies,  or  govern- 
ment stores  exchanged  with  other 
countries. 

Total  Trade 

The  total  value  of  India's  import 
and  export  trade  during  1944-45  was 
Rs.  4,287,175,791.  Of  this  figure, 
Rs.2,009,803,630  represented  imports 
and  Rs.2,277,372,161  the  value  of 
exports.  The  net  total,  exclusive  of 
re-exports  valued  at  Rs. 166,917,630, 
was  Rs.4,120,258,161. 

These  figures  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  for  1943-44,  due  mainly  to 
an  increase  in  import  values  from 
Rs.1,177,792,656  to  Rs.2,009,803,630. 
Domestic  exports  showed  a  smaller  but 
still  substantial  increase,  from 
Rs.1,990,319,189  to  Rs.2,110,454,531. 

.    BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Resulting  from  the  abnomal  increase 
in  import  values,  the  favourable  trade 


balance  which  has  characterized  India's 
foreign  trade  for  many  years  past 
showed  an  abrupt  decline  in  1944-45. 
The  record  1943-44  figure  of  Rs.803,- 
501,661  gave  way  last  year  to  Rs.267,- 
568,531,  at  which  level,  it  is  commonly 
agreed,  there  is  a  more  reasonable  and 
healthy  balance  between  import  and 
export  values  than  has  obtained  for 
some  time. 

With  no  data  regarding  unit  prices 
of  imports  and  exports  available,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
fluctuations  in  the  physioal  volume  of 
India's  trade  but,  on  the  assumption 
that  such  prices  have  not  undergone 
abrupt  increases,  both  imports  and 
exports  have  apparently  expanded  in 
quantity  as  well  as  in  value. 

Trade  With  The  British  Empire 

The  year's  trade  with  Empire  coun- 
tries was  featured  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  imports  therefrom,  which 
was,  however,  much  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  purchase  from  non-British 
countries,  and  by  a  limited  improve- 
ment in  exports  thereto,  which  in  turn 
was  considerably  more  substantial 
than  that  in  shipments  to  all  other 
markets.  Imports  of  Empire  products 
were  valued  at  Rs. 780,019,815  as  com- 
pared with  a  value  for  the  previous 
year  of  Rs.567,510,563  and  with  a 
1944-45  figure  for  non-Empire  products 
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of  Rs.1,229,783,815,  which  latter 
figure  showed  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent  over  the  1943-44  value 
of  Rs.610,282,093.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports to  Empire  markets  increased 
from  Rs.1,284,639498  in  1943-44  to 
Rs.1,,378,944,332  during  1944-45;  cor- 
responding figures  for  non-British  coun- 
tries were  Rs.705,679,691  and  Rs.731,- 
510,199.  The  dependence  of  Indian 
export  trade  on  Empire  demand  and 
purchasing  power  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  these  data.  They  also  serve  to 
clarify  the  present  situation  wherein 
India  has  accumulated  substantial 
sterling  credits  which  will  require  some 
time  for  liquidation. 

Imports  by  Commodities 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of 
import  trade  was  due  principaliv 
to  extensive  purchases  of  mineral  oil 
and  derivatives,  mainly  from  Iran  and 
the  United  States.  This  business  alone 
showed  an  increase  in  value  over  the 
previous  year  of  Rs.442,231,516,  or 
some  120  per  cent.  There  was  sub- 
stantial improvement  also  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  wheat  from  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  in 
tobacco,  which  was  principally  of 
United  States  origin,  in  raw  cotton 
from  Egypt,  machinery  and  chemicals 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  such  other  items 
as  non-metallic  minerals,  electric  ap- 
paratus, special  steels,  and  hardware. 
The  only  declines  of  importance  were 
for  raw  wool,  foodstuffs,  and  dyes. 

Details  of  principal  commodity  im- 
ports for  1943-44  and  1944-45  are  as 
follows — 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

1943-44  1944-45" 
Rs.  Rs. 

Oils    364.801.674  807.033.190 

Raw  cotton    175,277,527  240,063,320 

Machinery    113.086.134  162,907.563 

Chemicals  and  drug.s.  68,568.541  101,415.942 

''drains    3.071,844  80.917J43 

T^/e.s    82,961,109  79.230.156 

Non-metallic  minerals  32,934.869  54.0i51.149 

Hardware    27.706,270  36,887!200 

Iron  and  steel   20.294.290  35,629,082 

Other  metals  and 

manufactures    20.938.365  29.140.816 


Imports  by  Countries 

Import  trade  by  countries  showed 
large  increases  in  values  for  the  United 
States,  Iran,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  more  moderate  improvement  in 
those  for  Egypt,  Australia,  Kenya, 
Canada  and  Iraq.  There  were  slight 
declines  recorded  for  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan  and  Bahrein.  Details  fgr 
the  two  years  under  review  are  as 
follows — 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

1943-44  1944-45 
Rs.  Rs. 

United  States   185,706,912  504.600.938 

Iran    274,895,089  493.252.683 

iJnited  Kingdom    295,705,524  401.726.784 

Egypt    112,701.950'  173.793.249 

Australia    47,682,587  102.524.271 

Kenya    31,491.116  76.925.645 

Ceylon    35.047,769  37.188.349 

Canada    25,185,232  36.521,189 

Bahrein    37,494,435  31.578,461 

South  Africa    25,900,378  29,813,082 

Exports  By  Commodities 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports, 
amounting  to  some  Rs.  120,000,000  was 
due  largely  to  an  improvement  in  ship- 
ments of  jute  manufactures,  while 
smaller  increases  in  sales  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  lac,  and  woollen  goods 
balanced  declines  for  grains,  ores, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  raw  jute. 
Principal  details  of  the  trade  are  as 
follows — 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

1943-44  1944-45 
Rs.  Rs. 

Jute  manufactures...  494,718,495  604.241.720 

Tea    371.882.306  381,169.412 

Cotton  manufactures.  426,241,836  376.020.066 

Seeds    111,491.786  105,335.266 

Raw  cotton    74,878.869  77,016.637 

Raw  jute    83.291.039  75.001.446 

Lac    27,483,194  47,470.124 

Fruits  and  vegetables  22,755,027  45,914,274 
Tanned  hides  and 

skins    43.840,361  42.121.766 

Raw  hides  and  skins.  41,284,116  39.853,552 

Exports  By  Countries 

The  year's  exports  by  countries 
showed  few  changes  of  importance. 
Slight  increases  were  recorded  for  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Cey- 
lon,  Canada,   Australia,   and  South 
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Africa,  and  declining  values  for  Kenya, 
Turkey  and  Iraq.  Details  for  prin- 
cipal countries  are  given  herewith — 

Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

1943-44  1944-45 
Rs.  Rs. 

United  Kingdom    .  .  .  600,575,741  617,078,494 

United  States   401.088.992  447.934.694 

Ceylon    143,403,781  191,635,620 

.Australia    132.367,317  146.709.395 

South  Africa    100.113.851  118,780.790 

Canada    48,745,059  69.019,140 

Aden    34,178.093  43,369.494 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan    33,755.094  3-6.360.281 

Egypt    29.788.049  33.626,234 

Kenya    46,401,783  29,760,478 

Trade  with  Canada 

Few  details  of  Canadian-Indian 
trade  are  available.  The  trade  has 
been  made  up,  on  the  export  side,  prin- 
cipally of  jute,  tea,  carpets  and  rugs, 


vegetable  oils,  groundnuts,  wool,  and 
a  few  other  items.  Imports  from  Can- 
ada into  the  Indian  market  have  in- 
cluded newsprint  paper,  copper,  chem- 
icals, plywood  and  battens  for  tea 
chests,  brass  and  other  non-ferrous 
metals,  whisky,  gin,  mercury,  ferro- 
alloys, wheat,  machinery,  calcium 
carbide,  aluminium,  cod  liver  oil, 
rubber  belting,  and  railway  rolling 
stock.  The  total  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  in  1944-45  was  Rs.36,521,189 
as  against  Rs.25, 185,232  in  1943-44.  ^ 

Exports  to  Canada  from  India  in 
1944-45  were  valued  at  Rs.69,019,140 
as  compared  with  Rs.48,745,059  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  balance  of 
trade  was  in  India's  favour  to  the 
extent  of  Rs.32,497,951  as  against 
Rs.23,559,827  in  1943-44. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PURCHASES  OF  MINES  STORES  IN  1944 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 

Official  returns  prepared  by  the  South  expenditure  by  the  gold  mines,  while 
African  Department  of  Mines  show  above  that  for  1943,  is  still  much  below 
that  the  South  African  mining  industry  figures  for  the  preceding  four  years, 
purchased  stores  to  the  value  of  £33,-  On  the  other  hand,  the  diamond  mines 
532,618  in  1944;  the  Canadian  dollar  have  increased  their  modest  stores  ex- 
equivalent  would  be  about  $147,500,-  penditure  substantially  over  the  values 
000.  This  is  an  increase  of  £1,772,877  for  the  preceding  four  years.  The  coal 
on  the  aggregate  figure  of  £31,759,741  mines,  with  the  continued  demand  for 
in  1943.  As  usual,  purchases  by  the  coal  at  home  and  abroad,  have  made 
gold  mines  accounted  for  the  greater  a  substantial  increase  in  expenditure, 
part  (£28,665,251),  the  diamond  mines  Others,  such  as  manganese,  chrome  and 
being  credited  with  £287,855,  the  col-  copper  mines,  continued  to  increase 
lieries  with  £2,412,562,  and  other  mines  their  purchases  of  stores  as  a  result 
with  £1,437,372.  mainly  of  wartime  requirements  for 

Table  1  shows  the  comparative  ag-  these  strategic  materials.    The  sum 

gregates  for  the  four  provinces  of  South  total  of  all  stores  purchases  is  still 

Africa,  together  with  the  grand  aggre-  lower  than  in  the  early  war  years, 

gate  of  expenditure  on  stores  during  Table  2  gives  details  of  the  various 

the  past  six  years  for  the  different  stores  purchased  by  the  larger  units 

plasses  of  mines.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  mining  industry  in  1944.  Pur- 

TABLE  1 

Total  Stores  Purchased  by  South  Afiican  Mines  in  1944 

Gold  Diamond          Coal            Other  Totals 

Transvaal                                        £28,665,251  £  15.969      £1,356,983      £   980.014  £31,018.217 

Cape      268,638    457,358  725  996 

Orange  Free  State      3,248  203,377    206.625 

Natal      ....  852,202    852.202 

Totals                                        £28.665,251  £287.855      £2,412.562     £1,437,372  £32.803.040 

1943                                               27.620.476  130,714       1,868,455       1,290.975  30,910.540 

1942                                               31.635,484  79.929       1.782,301       1,316,081  34,813,795 

1941                                               35,015,306  103,161       1,743,302       1,123.321  37.985,090 

1940                                               33.295.841  148.623       r.533.975          938,139  35,916.578 

1939                                               31,941,921  264,763       1,556,465         800,460  34,563,609 
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chases  by  small  concerns,  aggregating 
£729,578,  are  not  included  in  Table  2. 
These  detailed  figures  indicate  that 
South  African  products  accounted  for 
£27,241,088,  or  some  83  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  imported  goods  accounted 


for  £5,561,952,  or  only  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Values  in  both  tables 
are  shown  in  South  African  pounds;  a 
rough  approximation  of  values  in  Can- 
adian dollars  may  be  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying by  4-40. 


TABLE  2 


Value  of  Stores  Purchased  by  South  African  Mines  in  1944- 


South 
African* 

Bags,  canvas  and  jute    £  23,124 

Belting  (including  laces,  etc.)    125,557 

Boiler  fluid    10,118 

Brake  linings   186 

Bricks,  tiles  and  fireclay   119,876 

Brushware    25,463 

Buckets  (excluding  sanitary)    1,814 

Building  material   43,723 

Candles    56,341 

Carbide    293,870 

Castings^ — 

Br^ss    56,501 

Iron    112,145 

Aluminium,  copper,  etc   8,192 

Cement — 

Bass   ■   254,812 

Casks    ^.  ... 

Fire,  quicksetting.  etc   7,051 

Charcoal    2,518 

Chemicals — 

Assay  and  sriielting    92,443 

Cyanide,  liquid   61,865 

Cyanide,  solid   336,122 

Soda   26.571 

All  other    95.341 

Cloth,  canvas,  etc   38,348 

Clothing    .  . . '.   239,836 

Coal-cutting  machines    82 

Coal-cutting  machine  spares    8,804 

Coal — 

Smithy    6,4,622 

Steam    1,053,441 

Other  (including  duff  and  dross)    287,175 

Coke  ^   19,635 

Concrete  blocks,  etc  10,708 

Corduroy    342 

Electrical  machinery    33i0,349 

Electrical  machinery,  spares  and  fittings   99,676 

Explosives — 

Blasting  gelatine   41 

Gelignite,  gelatine  9ynamite    1,505,707 

Dynamite  and  ligdyn    996,970 

"Permitted  explosives"    50,943 

Detonators,  excl.  capped  fuses    16,169 

Electric  detonators  or  fuses   41,944 

Safety  fuse,  excluding  capped  fuses    24,527 

Capped  fuses   225,308 

Lighting  torches   (tchisa  sticks)    26,154 

Fire  appliances  (including  hosing,  etc.)    2,145 

Food,  coffee,  milk,  etc.  (supplied  free  to  white 

employees)    3,443 

Foods,  etc.  (supplied  free  to  coloured  employees) — 

Beans    276,939 

Bread  purchased    292,734 

Dholl   

Fi.sh    20,393 

Flour    .... 

Malt  and  cereals  for  beer    120,202 

Meal  (mealie,  kaffir  corn,  etc.)    1,062,043 

Mealies  (whole),  also  samp,  fanko  and  mealie  rice..  108.279 

Meat  (excluding  offal)    1,431.349 

Meat  (offal)    123,734 

Peanuts  (shelled)    75,703 


Imported 
£  48,452 
36,885 
1,695 
7,474 
1,868 
3,477 
721 
4,825 


361 
18 


71 

4,534 


53,368 
8 

341.274 
14.542 
44.111 
52,889 
12.736 
34.128 
44,650 


20,197 
536.680 
75.191 


271 
35,507 
901,233 
37 
5,637 


,855 


256 


Total 
71.576 
162,442 
11,813 
7.660 
121,744 
28.940 
2,535 
48,548 
56.341 
293,870 

56.862 
112.163 
8,192 

254.812 
71 

11,585 
2.518 

145,811 
61.873 

677,396 
41.113 

139.452 
91.237 

252.572 
34.210 
53.454 

64.622 
1.053.441 
287.175 
19.635 
10.708 
20.539 
867.029 
174,867 

41 

1,505.707 
996.970 
50.943 
16.169 
42.215 
60,034 
1.126.541 
26.191 
7,782 

13,298 

276.939 
292,734 
256 
20,393 

120*202 
1,062.043 

108.279 
1,431,349 

123,734 
75,703 
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Value  of  Stores  Purchased  in  1944— 

South 

Foods,  etc. — Con.  African* 

Peanuts   (unshelled)   1,909 

Rice  (imported)    .... 

Salt  (other  than  for  sanitation)    11,619 

Sugar  (white  and  brown)    102,920 

Vegetables    243,976 

Groceries,  coffee,  milk,  oil,  ghee  and  sundry  other 

foods     135,375 

Foundry  requisites    2,721 

Furniture    7,285 

Glass    1,183 

Hose  fittings  (excluding  fire-hose  fittings)    73,395 

Hosing  (all  except  fire  hose)    140,303 

Hospital  and  ambulance  requisites    55,570' 

Instruments    4,293 

Iron — 

Bar    55,945 

Galvanized   19,535 

Sheet   3,289 

Pig    3,348 

Hoop    481 

Grizzleys  and  fire  bars  (if  iron)    8,996 

Ironmongery — 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets   143,288 

Screws  and  nails   28,549 

Locks,  hinges,  staples,  chains   ,   38,066 

Other    33,984 

Lamps  and  spares  (other  than  electric)   79,883 

Lead — 

Pig    339 

Sheet    235 

Leather    1,553 

Lime — 

White    358,565 

Blue    7,035 

Lubricants- 
Oils,  motor    63 

Oils,  other    13,697 

Greases  and  tallow    142,443 

Lubricators    11,509 

Machinery  and  machine  tools    222,995 

Machinery  spares  other  than  electric    648,382 

Mercury    14,735 

Metals- 
Antifriction    20.227 

Other    20,647 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  etc   2,138 

Oils   (other  than  lubricating)  — 

Transformer  and  switch   .... 

Fuel   

Other    10,505 

Oxygen,  acetylene  and  other  w'elding  requisites   108.071 

Packing    38,629 

Paint,  driers,  etc.  (excluding  tar)    68,418 

Paraffin    6 

Petrol    5,463 

Pipe  fittings   133,608 

Piping- 
Concrete  and  earthenware    20,153 

Fabric  (ventilation)   12,009 

Galvanized  iron  (ventilation)    86,923 

Iron  and  steel    505,167 

Copper    103 

Rails,  crossings,  metal  sleepers  and  fittings   442,803 

Reduction  plant  spares — 

Sorting  and  crushing    145,615 

Stamp  mill- 
Shoes  and  dies    63,532 

All  other    55,10'0 

Tube  mill- 
Liners    358,453 

Steel  balls    473,398 

All  other    61,861 

Other    59,183 

Rock  drills    10,085 

Rock-drill  spares    516,461 

Rollers,  shaft,  etc   66,458 


-Con. 

Imported 
2,472 


194,225 
2,037 
1,421 
2,541 
1.485 
i;367 

109,066 
9,258 

16,272 
392 
5 

'986 
16 

39,695 
12,746 
10,819 
21,102 
25,236 


747 
136 
65 


20,392 
272.160 
80,284 
6,299 
312,272 
346,123 
9,782 

27.491 
16,882 
1,723 

9,868 
139.509 
20,047 
27.674 
47,239 
19.684 
12.704 
67,954 
145,669 

90 
4,386 
18 

10.0'62 
2.190 
85,884 

51,994 


9,774 


731 
2.561 
5,275 
45,800 
127,495 
2,609 


Total 
1,909 
2,472 
11,619 
102.920 
243,976 

329,600 
4,758 
8,706 
3,724 
74,880 
141,670 
164,636 
13,551 

72,217 
19,927 
3,294 
3,348 
1,467 
9,012 

182,983 
41,295 
48,885 
55,086 

105,119 

1,086 
371 
1,618 

358,565 
7,035 

20.455 
285,857 
222,727 

17,808 
535,267 
994,505 

24,517 

47.718 
37.529 
3,861 

9,868 
139,509 
30,552 
135,745 
85.868 
88.102 
12.710 
73,417 
279,277 

20,243 
16.395 
86,941 

515.229 
2.293 

528,687 

197,609 

63,532 
64,874 

358,453 
474,129 
64,422 
64,458 
55,885 
643,956 
69,067 
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Value  of  Stores  Purchased  in  1944 — Cone. 

South 

T?f.npc   African*         Imported  Total 

\Vne    650,751  2,879  653.030 

Veo-etabie  fibre    10,784  4,682  15,466 

Rubber  (valves,  etV.)   :   11,233  1,823  13,056 

Sand  and  stone    91,236  ....  91,2.36 

Sanitary  requisites    44,264  4,219  48,48.3 

Screening  (including  mill  screening)    38,256  6,000  oi  qi7 

gcap    21,854  93  21,947 

Stable  requisites —  rooAa 

Fodder    64,246  ....  03,246 

Animals,  vehicles,  harness    12,594  777 

Stationery  and  printing    160,729  34,320  194,049 

Steel- 
Angle,  bar,  cast,  shafting,  tool,  etc   121,654  56,829  178,483 

Sheet   T   195,887  58,689  254,576 

Chutes    42,392  87  42.479 

Hand  drill    12,477  454  12.931 

Rock  drill   420,061  48,615  468.676 

Rock-drill  bits    61,532  33,275  94,807 

Structural    71,629  7,116  78,745 

Other    18,384  1,580  19.964 

Tamping    4,632  ....  4,632 

Tar  .  . .   23,989  108  24,097 

Timber — 

Deals  (Baltic)    ....  16,989  16,989 

Oregon   pine    ....  122,764  122,764 

Pitch  pine    ....  164,026  164,026 

Poles,  lagging  and  pack  mats    1,955,705    l,955,70o 

Wood  fuel    8,863  ....  8,863 

Other    520,004  88,566  608,570 

Tools    (hand)    136,694  132,771  269.465 

Transport  and  railage   118,799  ....  118,799 

Trucks  and  spares    380a61  38,224  418,385 

Waste  and  sweat  rags    30,337  2,291  32,628 

Water  purchased    405,633  ....  405,633 

Wire- 
Fencing,  netting,  gates  and  metal  posts   7,637  5.276  12,913 

Underground  pack    703  4,591  5,294 

Zinc  and  zinc  discs    83,583  503  84.086 

Zinc  dust    107,015  18,230  125,245 

Sundry  articles  not  specified  above   151,449  28,515  179,964 

Compressed  air   (purchased)    576.445  ....  576,445 

Electric  power  and  light  (purchased)   4,436,618    4,436,618 

Totals    £27,241,088       £  5,561,952  £32,803,040 

*  Wholly  or  principally  produced  within  South  Africa,  but  including  some  goods  of  Rhodesian 
origin. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
postal  services  and  rates  from  Canada: 

Parcel  Post  to  Great  Britain 

Numerous  inquiries  and  protests 
have  been  received  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  regards  the  present 
weight  limit  of  5  pounds  for  gift  and 
food  parcels  addressed  to  Great  Britain 
as  compared  with  the  11-pound  weight 
limit  allowed  for  the  recently  resumed 
parcel  post  services  to  the  continent — 
Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  etc. 
However,  the  explanation  is  simply 
that  the  5-pound  limit  on  such  parcels 


to  Great  Britain  was  imposed  in  order 
to  conform  to  Britain's  wartime  import 
restrictions,  which  naturally  are  a  mat- 
ter beyond  the  control  of  the  Canadian 
Post  Office  Department.  Britain  estab- 
lished this  limitation  for  carefully 
considered  reasons,  and  Canadian 
authorities  co-operate  with  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

As  regards  parcels  for  Britain,  the 
present  British  import  regulations,  be- 
sides limiting  the  weight  to  5  pounds, 
stipulate  that  not  more  than  2  pounds 
of  any  one  food  be  included,  that  gifts 
may  not  be  sent  more  often  than  once 
a  month,  that  dutiable  articles  are 
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subject  to  the  usual  Customs  charges 
in  Britain,  and  gifts  must  be  unsohcited 
and  must  be  clearly  marked  as  "gifts". 
Overweight  articles  are  subject  to  con- 
fiscation in  Britain. 

So  long  as  conditions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  remain  as  they  are  at  present, 
this  5-pound  restriction  is  likely  to  be 
maintained,  but  as  soon  as  Britain  can 
see  ■  her  way  to  lift  it,  the  Canadian 
authorities  will  be  glad  to  accept  par- 
cels for  that  country  up  to  the  normal 
weight  limit  of  20  pounds. 

Parcel  Post  to  Denmark 

Effective  immediately,  parcel  post 
service  to  Denmark  is  resumed,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: — 

The  total  weight  of  a  parcel  must 
not  exceed  11  pounds,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  contents  must  not  exceed 
$25.  Parcels  cannot  be  insured.  The 
sending  of  parcels  is  limited  to  private 
citizens  and  must  not  be  undertaken 
by  rehcf  organizations  and  others.  The 
naming  of  ad(h-cssccs  other  than  the 
known  ultimate  addressee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  limitations  of  the 
service,  is  prohibited.  No  one  sender 
may  send  more  than  two  parcels  per 
week,  which  must  be  to  different 
addressees.  The  parcels  are  restricted 
to  gifts  addressed  to  private  individuals 
in  Denmark  and  must  not  include  com- 
mercial shipments.  For  the  time  being 
the  contents  are  to  be  limited  to  food, 
toilet  articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing 
of  a  serviceable  type,  the  donation  of 
which  will  not  necessitate  replacements. 
The  contents  are  to  be  listed  in  detail 
on  the  covering  Customs  Declarations. 
The  term  "clothing"  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  items  of  used  cloth- 


ing, they  must  be  described  as  used. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  non-observance 
of  any  of  the  conditions  indicated  may 
result  in  seizure  of  the  parcel.  Until 
further  notice  the  rate  of  postage  on 
such  parcels  will  range  from  80  cents 
for  one  pound  to  $2.35  for  11  pounds. 

Mail  Service  to  Poland  and  Danzig 

The  service  for  sample  post  to 
Poland  and  Danzig  has  now  been 
restored.  The  normal  conditions  of 
maihng,  including  the  one-pound 
weight  limit,  will  apply. 

Air  Mail   to  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaya,  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Thailand  (Siam) 

With  reference  to  the  notice  pub- 
lished in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial hitelligence  Journal  in  regard 
to  the  resumption  of  the  mail  service 
to  the  above  clestinations,  arrangements 
have  now  been  made  for  the  dispatch 
via  England  of  air  mail  to  Burma, 
Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Thailand  (Siam).  There  is 
as  yet  no  air  mail  service  to  French 
Indo-China.  The  postage  rate  will  be 
50  cents  per  half -ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  which  will  include  trans- 
Atlantic  air  conveyance.  The  same 
limits  of  weight  apply  as  to  surface 
mail  to  the  above  places,  and  business 
correspondence  will  be  restricted  until 
further  notice  to  that  ascertaining  facts 
and  exchanging  information.  No  actual 
trading  is  permitted.  Canada  Air  Let- 
ters may  also  be  forwarded  for  10 
cents  each  to  these  places,  subject  to 
the  usual  conditions  of  mailing.  No 
registration,  money  order  or  parcel  post 
service  is  yet  available. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand 

LICENCES  FOR  IMPORTATION  OF  GREASE- 
PROOF PAPER 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Auckland,  advises 
that,  under  an  amendment  to  the  New 
Zealand  Import  Licensing  Schedule, 


AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

published  September  7,  1945,  it  has 
been  decided  that  licences  for  the  1946 
licensing  period  may  now  be  granted 
for  the  importation  of  ''paper  un- 
printed,  viz.,  glazed  transparent  grease- 
proof paper,  greaseproof  imitation 
parchment  and  similar  paper"  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada  or  Sweden 
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to  the  extent  of  25  per  cenit  of  the 
value  of  hcences  granted  for  the  im- 
portation of  similar  paper  from  all 
sources  in  1940.  The  licences  will  be 
available  also  for  the  entry  of  any 
shipments  of  such  paper  which  may 
arrive  in  New  Zealand  during  1945. 

Brazil 

EMERGENCY  TAX  ON  CARGO 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Assistant  Com- 
mercial Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  that  a  Brazilian 
Decree-Law   of   September  24,  1945, 


institutes  an  emergency  tax  on  cargo 
passing  through  Brazilian  })orts,  the 
administration  of  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  organization  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  collect  it.  The 
tax  will  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Public 
AVorks  but  will  not  exceed  Cr$5.00 
(five  cruzeiros)  per  metric  ton.  The 
tax  will  apply  to  all  import  cargo, 
regardless  of  origin,  and  the  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  finance  the  work  of 
improving  and  re-equipping  Brazilian 
ports. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  29,  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  29,  1945,'  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  October  22,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:  — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

In^iia   Rupee 

Austualia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

X  i  cfecll  L  Ui 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  29 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.450Oi 

1 .  OOO'O 

Buying 

1 .  lOOO 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1050 

1.1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4 . 4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

34 

Free 

.2740 

.2740 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-44 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 
4.8666 

.6218 

.6220 

Bid 

4.4080 

4 . 4080 

3 

Offer 

4.45O0 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.530O  ' 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 
4.8666 

3.5600 

3.5600 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

H 

Offer 

3.5780 

3.5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and  offices 
in  various  British  and  foreign  countries,  administered  by  Trade  Com.missioners. 
The  Director  administers  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  Organization 

The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
the  following  Divisions: — 

Export. — Records  and  supplies  information  on  countries  and  handles  general  inquiries 
regarding  markets  in  co-operation  with  the  Commodity  Divisions. 

Commodity. — Foods;  Metals,  Chemicals  and 'Machinery ;  Wood  and  Paper  Products; 
Textiles,  Leather  and  Apparel;  Mis^cellaneous  Manufactured  Products.  These  Divisions 
record  and  supply  information  on  export  markets  for  specific  Canadian  commodities. 

Import. — Explores  sources  and  locates  supplies  of  materials  required  for  Canadian 
industries  and  of  goods  for  consumption  sought  by  Canadian  importers;  maintains  a  directory 
of  Canadian  importers. 

Directories. — Maintains  directories  of  Canadian  exporters  and  of  import  agents  in  other 
countries,  with  details  of  commodities  handled  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Editorial. — Edits  and  handles  publication  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  external  trade. 

Organization  Abroad 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forwarding 
inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  headquarters 
at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements 
in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met,  methods 
of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting  these  goods, 
etc.;  and  by  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions, 
markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related  subjects  for  publication  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  Trade  Commissioner  offices  follows: — 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  u,sed  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 


Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  ■  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Eraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:   K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   3952V.   Office— City   Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,   New   South   Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 


i.'  ' 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimwed 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House. 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building.  jt^^u 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Duton 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;   for   other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana.  Office — Avenida  de  Las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saini 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territor}^  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de-  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  BaiTTON.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's, 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.   Address   for   letters— P.O.   Box   33,  Auckland.   Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212. 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZwdeci 


South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.    Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes   Transvaal,   Orange  Free   State,   the   Rhodesias,   Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Territory  covers  Scotland. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  | 
Territory  includes  Bermuda.  1 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  afiFecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  BOLIVIA 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 


Topography  and  Climate 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  two  land- 
locked countries  of  South  America, 
with  an  area  variously  estimated 
up  to  700,000  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  by  Brazil  on  the  north  and 
east,  by  Chile  and  Peru  on  the  west, 
and  by  Argentina  and  Paraguay  on  the 
south.  Although  generally  regarded  as 
a  mountainous  country,  owing  to  the 
principal  mining  and  economic  activity 
being  centred  on  the  plateau,  the  slopes 
and  plains  that  roll  eastward  toward 
Paraguay  comprise  over  two-thirds  its 
area.  The  Bolivian  plateau,  which  has 
an  area  of  about  6,500  square  miles 
and  an  altitude  of  some  12,000  feet,  is 
about  85  miles  wide  and  extends  be- 
tween the  western  and  main  ranges  of 
the  Andes  IMountains.  The  surface  of 
ihe  plateau  is  treeless,  bleak  and  deso- 
late in  appearance,  ranking  with  the 
Tibetan  plateau  as  one  of  the  highest 
inhabited  regions  of  the  world. 

On  the  eastern  slopes,  where  there 
is  heavy  rainfall,  conditions  are  tropi- 
cal and  semi-tropical.  In  other  prov- 
inces or  departments  there  are  open 
plains  and  prairies,  while  elsewhere 
dense  forest  areas  are  found.  Hence  the 
country  presents  a  variety  of  aspects, 
depending  upon  altitude  and  climatic 
conditions. 

On  account  of  the  great  differences 
in  the  altitudes  of  various  parts  of 
the  country,  there  are  corresponding 
differences  in  climatic  conditions.  La 
Paz,  which  lies  in  a  protected  basin 
of  the  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  12,500 
feet  has  an  average  annual  tempera- 
ature  of  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
ranging  from  approximately  28  degrees 
to  72  degrees.  The  average  temperature 
-of  Oruro  is  about  50  degrees,  while 


Potosi,  although  its  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  47  degrees,  has  a  greater 
variability,  the  temperature  falling  to 
8  degrees  below  zero  and  seldom  rising 
about  60  degrees. 

Population  and  Language 

The  last  Bolivian  estimate  of  popu- 
lation was  that  of  May,  1945,  the  total 
being  given  as  3,722,700.  Of  this  num- 
ber, which  at  best  is  but  an  estimate, 
probably  10  per  cent  may  be  classed 
as  "white",  since  many  of  those  of 
mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  stock,  par- 
ticularly if  their  economic  status  is 
above  that  of  the  native  Indian,  class 
themselves  as  "white".  However,  the 
percentage  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  mestizos,  or  mixed 
breeds,  locally  known  as  "cholos", 
make  up  (and  this  again  is  but  an 
estimate  which  varies  throughout  the 
country)  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  remainder  are  In- 
dians. 

The  business  community  is  pre- 
dominantly native  born,  although  in 
many  cases  they  are  the  descendants 
of  citizens  of  neighbouring  countries — 
Peruvians,  Argentinians  and  Chileans. 
There  are  a  few  British  and  United 
States  firms,  and  the  English-speaking 
community  hardly  exceeds  500,  many 
of  whom  are  employees  of  the  mining 
and  public  utilities  companies. 

The  standard  of  living  for  the  masses 
is  low,  as  are  also  wage  rates,  while 
the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  having  no 
purchasing  power  so  far  as  their  ability 
to  buy  imported  goods  is  concerned. 

Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 
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Natural  and  Mineral  Resources 

Mining  is  Bolivia's  principal  indus- 
try, and  minerals  account  for  about  95 
per  cent  of  Bolivia's  exports.  Of  these, 
tin  is  the  most  important,  making  up 
about  80  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  war, 
Bolivian  tin  production  was  the  second 
highest  in  the  world,  ranking  next  to 
that  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Other 
Bolivian  mineral  products  include  cop- 
per, lead,  bismuth,  antimony  and  wol- 
fram, gold,  zinc  and  oil. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  chiefly 
under  primitive  conditions.  However, 
the  Bolivian  authorities,  with  the  help 
of  loans  from  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank,  have  recently  under- 
taken an  agricultural  development 
scheme  which  is  expected  to  improve 
conditions. 

Among  Bolivian  products  are  maize 
or  corn,  largely  for  home  consumption, 
and  some  wheat.  Sugar  is  grown  in 
the  interior,  as  are  also  coffee  and 
cacao.  In  addition,  tobacco  is  grown 
for  local  consumption,  also  coca,  some 
cotton  and  vanilla.  Other  products  are 
rubber  and  quinine  bark. 

Industrial  Development 

Manufacturing  is  as  yet  undeveloped 
in  Bolivia,  and  such  plants  as  are  in 
operation  are  nearly  all  small  and 
located  mainly  in  and  around  La  Paz. 
The  commodities  produced  include 
cement,  flour,  soap,  candles,  leather 
goods,  textiles,  knitted  goods,  paper 
and  paper  boxes,  furniture,  bakery 
products,  alcohol,  beer,  mineral  water, 
mosaics,  candy,  macaroni,  cigarettes, 
boots  and  shoes,  wooden  products, 
bottles,  books  and  printed  matter,  and 
iron  and  steel  products. 

Currency,  Weights  and  Measures 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  boliAdano, 
which  currently  has  an  exchange  value 
of  42-42  bolivianos  to  the  United  States 
dollar.  Use  of  the  metric  system  is 
compulsory  by  law,  but  the  following 
Spanish  measures  are  used,  chiefly  in 
the  retail  trade.  One  vara  equals  3  pies 
equals  36  pulgadas  equals  32-92 
inches. 


In  dry  measure  of  capacity  one 
arroba  equals  6-78  gallons;  in  liquid 
measure  one  gallon  equals  0-74  gallons. 

In  weight  measurements  one  libra 
equals  16  onzas,  which  equal  1-0147 
pounds;  one  arroba  equals  25  libras, 
which  in  turn  equal  25-36  pounds. 
One  quintal  equals  100  libras,  which 
equal  101-47  pounds. 

Banking 

There  are  no  branches  of  Canadian 
banks  in  Bolivia,  nor  are  there  any 
foreign  banks.  The  three  principal 
banks  are  the  Central  Bank  of  BoHvia 
(Banco  Central  de  Bohvia),  which 
operates  also  as  a  commercial  bank; 
the  Mercantile  Bank  (Banco  Mer- 
cantil),  and  the  National  Bank  (Banco 
Nacional).  Others  include  the  Mining 
Bank  (Banco  Minero)  and  the  Work- 
men's Insurance  and  Savings  Bank 
(Caja  de  Seguro  y  Ahorro  Obrero). 

Documentation 

Canadian  exporters  are  most  strongly 
urged  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
in  the  preparation  of  documents  cover- 
ing shipments  to  Bolivia.  In  fact,  if 
possible,  it  is  well  to  request  prospec- 
tive clients  to  supply  full  and  complete 
data  to  meet  requirements  in  respect 
of  the  type  of  goods  being  supplied. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Spanish  that  is  required  for 
the  consular  invoice. 

The  following  documents  are  essen- 
tial for  Canadian  export  shipments  to 
Bolivia: 

1.  Authorization  to  Import. — This 
must  be  obtained  by  the  Bolivian  im- 
porter from  the  Bolivian  authorities 
and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Canadian 
exporter,  who  must  present  it  to  the 
Bolivian  Consul,  without  which  the 
Consul  is  not  permitted  to  legalize  the 
covering  shipping  documents. 

2.  Consu^Mr  Invoice. — The  set  con- 
sists of  the  original  and  four  copies^ 
which  must  be  legalized  by  the  Boli- 
vian Consul. 

3.  Commercial  Invoice. — An  original 
and  three  copies  make  up  the  required 
set.   They  must  be  attached  to  the 
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consular  invoice  and  also  be  legalized 
by  the  Consul. 

4.  Bill  of  Lading. — An  original  and 
three  copies  are  required. 

5.  Certificate  of  Origin. — Although 
Nos.  4  and  5  do  not  require  to  be 
visaed,  this  should  be  done  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  difficulties. 

The  consular  invoice,  duly  legalized, 
together  with  the  commercial  invoice, 
must  also  be  presented  to  the  Exchange 
Control  Commission  in  Bolivia. 

Commercial  Districts 

La  Paz  is  the  principal  city  in 
Bolivia.  It  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000,  of  whom  about  3,000 
are  foreigners,  including  about  200 
British  and  Americans.  The  city  is 
12,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  lies 
in  a  natural  basin  about  three  miles 
long  and  1,500  feet  deep.  The  climate 
is  cool  and  the  air  rarified.  Travellers 
on  arrival  usually  experience  some  dis- 
comfort, owing  to  the  rarified  air. 
Hotel  accommodation  is  fair.  Practi- 
cally all  the  industries  mentioned 
above  are  located  at  La  Paz,  which 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
country. 

Sucre,  the  official  capital  of  Bolivia, 
some  318  miles  southeast  of  La  Paz, 
has  a  population  of  about  30,000,  in- 
cluding Indians  and  half-breeds. 

Cochabamba,  which  is  some  300 
miles  from  La  Paz,  has  a  population 
of  about  35,000  and  is  some  125  miles 
from  Oruro.  It  is  primarily  an  im- 
portant agricultural  centre  and  is  the 
second  city  of  importance  in  Bolivia. 
The  chmate  is  mild  and  the  altitude 
about  8,000  feet. 

Oruro,  with  a  population  of  about 
40,000,  largely  Indian,  is  the  centre 
of  the  tin-mining  area  and  also  of  the 
Bolivian  railway  system.  It  is  131 
miles  from  La  Paz  and  575  miles  from 
Antofagasta  at  an  altitude  of  over 
12,000  feet. 

Potosi,  one  of  the  highest  towns  in 
the  world,  with  a  population  of  some 
35,000,  is  some  375  miles  by  rail  from 
La  Paz  and  235  miles  from  Oruro.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  silver  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  country. 
44814— li 


Foreign  Trade 

The  latest  year  for  which  detailed 
returns  of  Bolivian  foreign  trade  are 
available  is  1940.  In  that  year  Bolivia's 
total  imports  were  valued  at  93,914,- 
524  gold  bolivianos,  approximately 
$Can.33,809,000.  Exports  were  valued 
at  174,181,877  bolivianos,  or  approxi- 
mately  $Can.62,705,475. 

Since  direct  shipment  from  Canada  is 
not  possible,  Bolivian  returns  do  not 
convey  an  accurate  picture  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  that  country.  In  1940-' 
Canada  is  credited  with  having  sup- 
plied goods  to  Bolivia  valued  at; 
19,586  gold  bolivianos,  or  about 
$Can.7,051,  whereas  the  value  re- 
corded by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  is  much  higher.  For  each  of 
the  years  1942,  1943  and  1944,  Cana- 
dian returns  showed  exports  valued  at 
well  over  $Can.200,000. 

Quotations  and  Terms 

Quotations  on  goods  offered  from 
Canada  for  sale  to  Bolivia  should,  if 
possible,  be  quoted  on  a  c.i.f.  Mollendo, 
Arica  or  Antofagasta  basis  and  in 
LTnited  States  currency.  Failing  this, 
f.o.b,  or  f.a.s.  New  York  prices  should 
be  given.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Bolivian  importers  have  no  way 
of  determining  inland  costs  from  fac- 
tory to  sailing  point.  Further,  goods 
from  competitive  sources  are  quoted  as 
suggested  above  and,  when  quotations 
are  received  reading  f.o.b.  an  inland 
point  in  Canada,  the  prospective  Boli- 
vian importer  is  generally  unable  to 
determine  his  real  costs. 

Under  normal  conditions  terms  gen- 
erally have  been  on  a  cash-against- 
documents  basis,  although  in  excep-- 
tional  cases,  provided  the  credit  stand- - 
ing  of  the  purchaser  is  satisfactory,, 
longer  terms  have  been  granted. 

Exchange  Regulations 

Bolivian  exchange  regulations  are 
being  modified  constantly  by  laws,  de- 
crees, government  resolutions  and 
advices  to  the  banks  from  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Following  is  a  review  of 
current  conditions: 
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Bolivian  banks  (including  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  Banco  Agricola  and  Com- 
mercial banks)  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  exchange  covering  the  importation 
of  the  following:  articles  made  of  silver 
and  gold,  chandehers,  perfmnes,  lamps, 
jewellery  (both  imitation  and  real), 
liquors  in  general  and  soft  drinks, 
articles  manufactured  of  leather  (ex- 
cept when  for  industrial  use) ,  mats, 
carpets  and  runners  of  woollen  or 
mixed  materials,  fur  coats,  cosmetics, 
face  powders  and  toilet  articles  in 
general,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  fountain 
pens  and  pencils,  vermicelH,  biscuits, 
caramels,  candies,  chewing  gum  and 
similar  products,  wooden  toys,  wooden 
furniture,  hatters'  blocks  for  woollen 
and  top-hats,  hats,  boots  and  shoes, 
:glassware  (excluding  window  glass  and 
mirrors).  The  foregoing  list  was  that 
in  effect  on  July  5  of  this  year,  but  as 
indicated  above,  it  is  subject  to  modi- 
fication without  previous  advice. 

EXCHANGE  SALES  BY  MINING  BANK 

The  only  bank  authorized  to  sell  ex- 
change for  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paragraph  is  the  Mining  Bank 
of  Bolivia  (Banco  Minero  de  Bolivia), 
which  issues  its  own  cheques  in  foreign 
currency  for  a  value  equivalent  to  the 
gold  which  it  purchases  from  miners  or 
the  public.  The  latter  sell  their  cheques 
to  importers,  who  undertake  to  import 
the  above-mentioned  articles  at  the 
selling  rate  agreed  upon  in  each  case 
between  the  seller  of  the  gold  to  the 
Mining  Bank  and  the  importer.  The 
rate  varies  between  bolivianos  55.00 
and  bolivianos  60.00  per  United  States 
dollar. 

The  importation  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned above,  although  not  prohibited, 
is  naturally  restricted  to  the  amount 
available  arising  from  the  cheques 
issued  by  the  Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia 
in  payment  for  its  gold,  purchases. 
Banks  .  are  not  permitted  to  open 
credits  covering  the  importation  of 
these  goods. 

IRREVOCABLE  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Although  a  general  import  licence 
system,  as  such,  is  not  in  force,  banks 


may  not  open  irrevocable  letters  of 
credit  in  favour  of  foreign  exporters,  in 
payment  of  importations,  until  permis- 
sion has  been  obtained  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance.  Similarly,  banks  cannot 
sell  exchange  covering  the  importation 
of  goods  that  have  not  arrived  at  a 
Bolivian  custom  house  or  at  the  port 
of  entry,  without  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  having  given  its  authorization. 
In  such  cases  cheques  must  be  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  foreign  exporter. 
(The  foregoing  does  not  refer  to  the 
goods  itemized  above) . 

Although  exporters  are  permitted  to 
import  without  restriction,  they  must 
use  their  own  exchange,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  purchase  exchange  from 
the  banks,  except  in  the  problematical 
case  wherein  an  exporter  may  have 
obtained  exchange  from  the  Central 
Bank  of  Bolivia  on  the  ground  that 
the  outstanding  balance  after  his  ob- 
ligatory sale  of  exchange  is  insufficient 
for  his  requirements. 

PROVISION  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES 

'  Limited  amounts  of  exchange  are 
made  available  for  certain  purposes 
such  as  the  following: — 

(a)  Invahds  and  students  intending 
to  leave  the  country  may  pur- 
chase a  very  limited  amount  of 
exchange  from  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia  without  the  payment 
of  the  tax  of  20  per  cent. 

(6)  On  authorization  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  the  Central 
Bank  of  Bolivia  may  sell  ex- 
change for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  foreign  technicians  and 
for  certain  cultural  and  sporting 
purposes.  The  tax  of  20  per  cent 
may  or  may  not  be  exacted. 

(c)  Others  who  may  require  ex- 
change for.  private  purposes  are 
required  to  pay  the  tax  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  small  amount 
which  they  may  be  permitted  to 
purchase  from  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia. 

EXPORT  OF  CAPITAL 

Except  in  cases  where  an  agreement 
has  been  entered  into,  the  sale  of  ex- 
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change  by  the  banks  is  prohibited  when 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
export  of  capital  or  profits.  The  Boli- 
vian authorities  have  interpreted  the 
export  of  capital  to  be  understood  as 
any  operation  not  covered  by  the  pur- 
poses indicated  with  reference  to 
invahds  and  students,  salaries  for 
technicians  or  ''other  persons"  men- 
tioned above.  Similarly,  exceptions  are 
made  in  connection  with  the  public 
utilities  such  as  railways,  power  and 
light  companies,  cable  and  radio  com- 
panies, and  the  occasional  sale  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  premiums 
on  fire  insurance  policies.  It  also  covers 
imported  goods  for  which  no  custom 
house  entry  is  available. 

EXCHANGE  QUOTAS  FOR  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  public  utilities,  such  as  the  rail- 
ways and  power  and  light  companies, 
are  granted  exchange  quotas  from  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  to  cover  their 
imports  and  services  for  commitments 
abroad.  On  occasion  they  receive  ex- 
traordinary quotas,  but  their  general 
position  is  one  of  uncertainty.  Simi- 
larly, the  cable  and  radio  firms  are 
occasionally  granted  permission  to  pur- 
chase exchange  from  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia  to  cover  costs  of  the  re- 
transmission of  their  messages  abroad. 

Unless  the  Ministry  of  Finance  gives 
special  authorization,  anyone  wishing 
to  convert  his  own  funds  abroad  for 
bank  or  travellers'  cheques  in  the  same 
or  other  foreign  currency  is  required  to 
pay  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  in  Bolivian 
currency,  and  even  though  this  tax  is 
paid,  authorization  must  first  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ^Ministry  of  Finance 
to  cover  the  operation  whenever  the 
amount  is  in  excess  of  U.S.$100. 

Exporters  are  exempted  from  this 
tax  when  the  operation  occurs  in  their 
normal  business  transactions  and  simi- 
larly cheques  of  foreign  diplomats,  who 
sell  part  of  their  exchange  for  Bolivian 
currency,  are  also  exempted  from  pay- 
ment of  the  20  per  cent  tax. 

INTERNAL  TRANSACTIONS 

If  any  transaction  is  carried  out  in- 
ternally in  Bolivia  it  must  be  carried 


out  in  Bolivian  currency,  being  de- 
clared illegal  otherwise.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this,  for  example^ 
payments  made  by  miners  to  railways 
and  power  companies,  and  in  cases 
where  salaries  arc  permitted  to  be  paid 
in  foreign  currency  to  technicians. 
Anyone  in  receipt  of  commissions, 
rentals,  etc.,  in  foreign  currency  must 
hand  over  a  part  to  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia. 

It  is  illegal  to  effect  any  exchange 
transaction  other  than  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  banks,  although 
any  person  or  firm  may  use  his  or  its 
own  exchange  held  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  importing  goods  of  any  l^ind. 

SALES  OF  EXCHANGE  BY  EXPORTERS 

Bohvian  exporters  of  minerals,  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  goods  are 
by  law  required  to  sell  the  exchange 
arising  from  sales  to  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia,  receiving  Bolivian  currency 
in  exchange  for  a  percentage  of  the. 
value  and  the  remainder  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. The  percentage  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  product. 

Exporters  of  tin  and  agricultural 
products  must  sell  any  surplus  (fol- 
lowing the  obligatory  sale  mentioned 
in  the  previous  paragraph)  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Bolivia.  Other  exporters 
are  permitted  to  sell  their  surpluses  to 
any  bank,  but  all  must  account  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  indicating  the 
method  in  which  exchange  surpluses 
have  been  invested  which  have  not  been 
sold  to  local  banks.  Private  persons 
are  permitted  to  sell  their  exchange  to 
any  bank. 

No  Bolivian  bank  sells  exchange  for 
premiums  on  life  insurance  policies. 
However,  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia 
occasionally  sells  exchange  so  that 
premiums  may  be  paid  on  fire  insur- 
ance policies,  -provided  the  person  or 
firm  insured  undertakes  to  sell  to  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  the  amount 
payable  in  case  of  fire. 

PURCHASES  OF  EXCHANGE  BY  IMPORTERS 

Importers,  when  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing exchange  for  payment  of  goods  the 
importation  of  which  is  not  prohibited 
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are  required  to  prove  that  their  taxes 
are  up  to  date;  that  the  Government 
has  no  action  pending  against  the 
apphcant;  that  the  goods  covered  by 
previous  exchange  purchases  have  been 
duly  imported,  and  the  importer  is 
required  to  pay  his  own  cheque  in 
Bolivian  currency.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  pay  in  cash  or  with  a  cheque  from 
any  other  firm. 

Importers  of  many  important  lines 
of  goods,  the  larger  importers  and  prac- 
tically all  manufacturers  are  required 
to  purchase  their  exchange  from  the 
Central  Bank  of  Bolivia.  Agriculturists 
and  certain  other  manufacturers  are 
required  to  effect  their  purchases  of 
exchange  from  the  Agricultural  Bank 
of  Bolivia  (Banco  Agricola),  while 
small  miners  purchase  their  require- 
ments from  the  Mining  Bank  of  Boli- 
via (Banco  Minero).  Commercial 
banks  are  permitted  to  sell  exchange 
to  the  smaller  merchants  and  to  some 
of  the  larger  dealers. 

Cheques  or  similar  instruments 
drawn  in  foreign  currency  on  Bolivian 
banks  by  foreign  banks,  who  in  prac- 
tice reimburse  the  Bolivian  banks  by 
crediting  their  accounts  in  foreign  cur- 
rency, must  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries 
in  Bolivian  currency. 

Goods  which  have  been  withdrawn 
from  a  Bolivian  customs  house  may  be 
paid  for  by  the  banks  sending  the 
7)ayment  directly  to  their  foreign  cor- 
respondents in  favour  of  the  exporter, 
but  the  banks  are  not  permitted  to 
sell  cheques  for  that  purpose. 

Banks  are  not  permitted  to  transfer 
a  collection  of  a  Bolivian  importer 
to  another  Bolivian  importer  unless 
authorization  has  first  been  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  They 
may,  however,  within  the  restrictions 
mentioned  above,  sell  exchange  for 
documentary  collections".  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  re-export  goods  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country,  once  they  may  have  arrived 
at  the  port  of  entry  or  a  Bolivian  cus- 
toms house,  without  authorization  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Goods  which 
remain  in  the  port  of  entry  for  a  period 
of  a  year  or  more,  or  in  a  Bolivian 


customs  house  for  a  period  of  over 
four  months,  and  parcel-post  packages 
which  remain  in  a  Bolivian  post  office 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  four  months 
are  auctioned  for  the  account  of  the 
Bolivian  Government,  which  retains 
the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale.  It  is 
not  possible  to  insure  goods  in  Bolivia, 
which  remain  in  ports  of  entry  or  in 
Bolivian  customs  houses  awaiting  pay- 
ment of  the  corresponding  collection. 

Unless  authorization  is  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  Bolivian 
banks  cannot  give  effect  to  credits 
opened  by  foreign  banks  in  favour  of 
Bolivian  exporters  covering  the  export 
of  minerals  or  other  products. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Banks  purchase  United  States  dol- 
lars at  bolivianos  42.00  per  United 
States  dollar  and  sell  them  at  boli- 
vianos 42.42,  paying  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment part  of  the  profit  obtained  as 
a  royalty.  Imposts  and  stamp  taxes  on 
sales  carried  out  by  the  banks  amount 
to  bolivianos  0.85  for  every  bolivianos 
100.00  for  goods  and  for  the  purposes 
indicated  above.  When  exchange  is 
sold  for  payment  of  salaries,  certain 
private  needs,  or  for  example  the  pur- 
chase of  travellers'  cheques  when  auth- 
orization is  given,  the  tax  of  20  per 
cent  is  also  payable. 

Reports  at  present  indicate  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  fairly  good  supply 
of  foreign  exchange  available  in  Boh- 
vian  banks,  but  the  policy  of  the 
authorities  appears  to  be  to  limit  its 
sales  in  order  to  conserve  its  position 
during  the  post-war  period. 

Within  the  restrictions  mentioned 
above,  banks  are  permitted  to  sell  ex- 
change freely  for  foreign  collections 
received  by  other  local  banks,  but  they 
must  draw  the  corresponding  cheque 
in  foreign  currency  to  the  order  of  the 
client  abroad,  and  not  to  the  order  of 
the  local  bank  which  has  the  collection. 

Foreign  exporters  are  not  recom- 
mended to  authorize  banks  in  Bolivia 
to  accept  a  provisional  deposit  in  Boh- 
vian  currency  against  delivery  of 
documents  covered  by  a  foreign  cur- 
rency collection,  as,  in  many  cases,  the 
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Bolivian  importer  does  not  interest 
himself  in  obtaining  the  necessary  ex- 
change for  payment  of  the  collection. 

Import  Control 

Effective  August  1,  1945,  the  Boli- 
vian Government  instituted  an  import 
control  system,  with  the  result  that 
imports  are  only  allowed  following  the 
issuance  of  an  import  permit.  Author- 
ity to  issue  such  permits  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Importations  Committee, 
who  may  grant  or  deny  applications, 
consideration  being  first  given  to  avail- 
able supplies,  exchange  and  the  general 
political  economy  of  the  country. 

Considerable  detailed  information  is 
required  of  the  apphcant,  some  of 
which,  of  necessity,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  prospective  exporters,  and  Boli- 
vian consuls  are  instructed  not  to  vise 
any  invoice,  nor  may  the  Customs 
authorities  despatch  any  goods,  unless 
the  importers  present  the  correspond- 
ing licences. 

According  to  the  regulations,  the 
granting  of  the  import  permit  implies 
authorization  for  granting  the  foreign 
exchange  required  for  payment  and  the 
States'  guarantee  of  the  remittance  for 
value  and  expenses.  Payment  may  be 
made  simultaneously  or  on  arrival  of 
the  goods. 

Importation  permits  are  to  be  issued 
as  one  original  and  four  copies,  the 
original  to  be  presented  to  the  Bolivian 
Consul  at  point  of  embarkation  or 
despatch.  It  is  the  only  valid  one  for 
the  issuance  of  the  consular  invoice, 
in  order  to  make  the  importation  effec- 
tive, and  for  the  granting  and  despatch 
of  exchange.  The  fact  that  it  is  the 
original  must  be  indicated.  The  other 
four  copies  are  for  control  purposes. 

A  permit  is  required  for  all  goods 
having  a  value  in  excess  of  U.S.$45, 
excepting  passengers'  baggage  and 
household  furniture,  for  which  no  for- 
eign exchange  is  granted.  Importa- 
tions by  air  express  which  may  not 
require  a  consular  invoice  require  that 
the  import  permit  be  presented  to  the 
customs  authorities. 

A  fine  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties 
and  im])ort  taxes  will  be  levied  for 


any  infringement  of  the  regulations. 
Should  a  second  infringement  occur, 
the  goods  will  be  confiscated  and  the 
proceeds  of  sale  retained  by  the  State. 

Bolivian  importers  or  pubUc  entities 
who  may  have  their  own  exchange 
available  may  obtain  permission  from 
the  Importations  Committee  to  use 
such  funds  for  the  importation  of 
goods,  but  such  goods  may  not  be 
transferred  to  a  third  party. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  the 
right  to  draw  up  a  fist  of  articles  the 
importation  of  which  is  prohibited  and 
for  which  exchange  will  not  be  granted. 

Only  members  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Industries,  who  are 
d^uly  inscribed,  will  be  permitted  to 
operate.  No  application  will  be  con- 
sidered if  the  taxes  of  the  applicant 
have  not  been  paid  up  to  date.  There 
are  several  other  stipulations  of  a 
minor  nature,  but  they  affect  only  the 
internal  administration  in  Bolivia. 

Complete  details  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Rates  of  Commission 

Because  Bolivia  is  a  comparatively 
small  market,  commissions  payable  to 
agents  or  representatives  are  often- 
times higher  than  in  other  markets. 
Rates  vary  according  to  the  product 
concerned,  and  the  practice  of  "over- 
age" is  often  employed.  No  hard  and 
fast  or  all-inclusive  statement  regard- 
ing rates  of  commission  can  be  made, 
for  according  to  commodity  and  prac- 
tice they  may  vary  from  fifty  cents 
per  ton  of  a  certain  commodity  up  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  value.  Prospective 
•exporters  shotild  ascertain  beforehand 
the  prevailing  rate  of  commission  being 
paid  on  similar  products  sold  in  that 
market. 

Goods  consigned  to  Bolivia  from 
Canada  must,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  be  forwarded  "in  transit" 
through  a  Chilean  or  Peruvian  port, 
for  which  purpose  special  facilities 
have  been  provided.  Shippers  should 
fully  insure  their  goods  to  point  of 
final  destination^  since  local  insurance 
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cannot  be  obtained  in  Bolivia  for  goods 
in  transit.  Long  delays  sometimes 
occur  and,  unless  marine  and  all  other 
insurance  coverage  to  consignee  is 
arranged  beforehand,  risks  may  be  en- 
tailed. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Bolivia  is  a  land-locked  country. 
Further,  there  is  no  regular  direct 
steamship  service  from  Eastern  Cana- 
dian ports  to  Chilean  or  Peruvian  ports 
such  as  Mollendo,  Peru,  or  Arica  or 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  which  ordinarily 
serve  the  Bolivian  market.  During 
normal  times,  intermittent  services  are 
available  from  Vancouver.  Eastern 
Canadian  shippers  may  in  normal 
times  ordinarily  avail  themselves  of 
services  operating  from  New  York  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
there  are  generally  fairly  frequent  ser- 
vices from  northwest  Pacific  coast 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

Air  services  are  available  from 
Canada  to  Bolivia.  At  present  there 
are  six  flights  weekly  south  to  Are- 
quipa,  Peru,  the  junction  point  for  La 
Paz,  Bolivia,  and  regular  service  from 
Arequipa  to  La  Paz  (one  and  one-half 
hours  flying  time),  weather  conditions 
permitting.  Both  a  national  and  inter- 
national line  link  up  the  more  im- 
portant Bolivian  centres. 

Ordinary  letter  postage  from  Canada 
to  Bolivia  is  four  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  two  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce.  Airmail  postage  is  thirty- 
five  cents  for  each  quarter-ounce.  Prac- 
tically all  commercial  correspondence 
carried  on  to-day  is  by  airmail,  owing 
to  upwards  of  two  months  being  re- 
quired for  delivery  of  ordinary-mail 
letters. 

On  account  of  the  somewhat  rigid 
exchange  and  import  control  system  in 
effect  in  Bolivia,  Canadian  goods  can 
be  sold  only  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  economy  of  the  country  is  based 
on  the  mining  industry,  and  the  three 
largest  Bolivian  enterprises  maintain 
purchasing  offices  in  New  York  City, 
through  which  the  larger  proportion  of 
their  requirements  are  obtained.  How- 
ever, some  sales  are  made  locally 
through  local  agents,  and  in  most  cases 


the  appointment  of  a  local  agent  is 
necessary. 

The  topography  and  varying  cli- 
matic conditions  also  have  a  bearing 
on  the  market  requirements,  and 
prospective  Canadian  exporters,  when 
studying  the  possibilities  of  the  Boli- 
vian market,  should  correlate  these 
factors  with  their  product.  The  low 
purchasing  power  of  the  general 
public,  the  depreciated  currency  and 
the  high  percentage  of  Indian  popula- 
tion, who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pur- 
chase imported  articles,  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Provided  Canadian  products  are 
competitive  with  those  from  other 
sources,  there  is  a  limited  market  for 
following  commodities:  wheat;  lumber, 
merchantable ;  newsprint ;  condensed 
milk;  canned  salmon;  sardines  in  oil 
or  tomato  sauce;  malt;  chemical  prod- 
ucts, industrial ;  calcium  carbide ;  phar- 
maceutical specialties;  druggists  sun- 
dries; upper  leather;  rubber  footwear; 
cotton  fabrics;  oilcloth  and  linoleum; 
waterproof  fabrics;  elastic  webbings; 
hosiery  of  all  kinds;  floor  waxes  and 
polishes;  automobile  tires  and  tubes; 
rubber  hose;  wallpaper;  wrapping 
paper ;  bond  and  printing  papers ;  sand- 
paper; commercial  forms;  refractory 
bricks;  steel  products;  tinplate;  sani- 
taryware;  piping  and  tubing;  steel  wire 
and  cable;  wire  screening;  nails,  tacks, 
screws,  etc.;  railway  equipment;  alu- 
minum ware;  hardware;  electrical 
appliances;  insulators;  scientific  in- 
struments; electric  wire;  electric 
motors,  dynamos  and  transformers; 
transmission  belting ;  sewing-machines ; 
agricultural  implements  and  acces- 
sories; mining  equipment;  road  ma- 
chinery; hand  tools;  agricultural  hand 
tools ;  brushes ;  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Imports  from  Canada  receive  most- 
favoured-nation tariff  treatment  and, 
although  Canadian  goods  do  not  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment  over  those 
from  other  countries,  they  enter  Bolivia 
on  an  equal  tariff  basis  with  those  from 
the  principal  competing  sources. 

The  question  of  representation  in 
Bolivia  is  an  important  one.  The  num- 
ber of  reliable  agents  is  small  and, 
owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the 
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market,  most  of  them  carry  scores  of 
representations.  During  recent  years 
many  European  refugees  have  come  to 
BoHvia  and  set  themselves  up  as  agents 
and  representatives.  Many  of  them  are 
rehable.  although  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised regarding  their  ability  to  handle 
certain  hues.  On  the  other  hand,  Cana- 
dian exporters  would  be  well  advised 
to  carefully  investigate  all  applicants. 
A  few  firms  specialize  in  electrical  and 
machinery  hnes  and  others  in  food- 
stuffs, materials  for  industry,  etc.  Each 
has  market  connections  in  its  own  field, 
but  these  firms  are  few  in  number. 

Summary 

Travellers  to  Bolivia  must  have  their 
passports  visaed  at  a  Bolivian  consu- 
late. They  must  fill  out  a  form  in 
triplicate  and  supply  birth  certificate, 
passport  together  with  four  extra  pho- 
tographs, medical  certificate  of  good 
health  and  vaccination  certificate,  a 
pohce  certificate  of  good  conduct  issued 
by  the  traveller's  local  police,  and  proof 
that  the  traveller  has  been  engaged  in 
a  lawful  profession  or  calling  during 
the  previous  five  years. 

On  entering  Bolivia  all  foreigners 
must  present  their  passports  and  docu- 
ments to  authorities  who  may  demand 
them;  they  must  report  to  the  Ministry 
of  Immigration  at  La  Paz  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  arrival  or  to  the  local 
poUce  station  should  their  destination 
be  elsewhere  than  La  Paz.  Their  con- 
duct must  be  beyond  reproach  and  they 
must  not  concern  themselves  with  in- 
ternal political  questions, 

A  commercial  traveller's  tax  is  im- 
posed, but  it  is  a  local  measure  and 
varies  with  the  municipaUty. 

Samples  imported  by  travellers  who 
have  been  duly  identified  as  such  by 
Bolivian  consuls  may  be  imported  on 
condition  that  the  Bolivian  customs 
are  given  assurance  that  they  will  be 
re-exported  but,  if  the  samples  have 
been  partially  or  entirely  sold,  they  are 
subject  to  duty.  Samples  of  no  com- 
mercial value  are  admitted  free  of 
duty. 

Addresses  of  Bolivian  consulates  in 
Canada  are:  1809  Sherbrooke  St.  East, 
Montreal  P.Q.;  Vancouver,  B.C.;  and 
Central  Building,  Victoria,  B.C. 
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Bolivian  trade-mark  regulations  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  in  that  priority  of  regis- 
tration is  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  ownership.  When  application  is 
opposed,  the  objection  must  be  taken 
within  50  days  of  the  first  published 
notice.  Registration  is  not  compulsory 
except  in  the  case  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products.  In  the  case 
of  patent  medicines,  the  formula  must 
be  shown  on  the  container  or  label. 

Canadian  manufacturers  or  exporters 
intending  to  register  their  trade-marks 
in  Bolivia  are  advised  to  request  their 
Canadian  patent  attorneys  to  under- 
take the  matter  through  their  cor- 
respondents at  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  The 
procedures  are  somewhat  extensive, 
and  there  is  often  considerable  delay. 
Power  of  attorney  must  be  arranged 
for  and  legaHzed  through  a  Bolivian 
consul  in  Canada. 

Catalogues  sent  to  Bolivia  are  sub- 
ject to  duty,  viz.,  2  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
plus  6  per  cent,  plus  certain  small  addi- 
tionals.  Ordinarily  firms  in  Bolivia  are 
desirous  of  receiving  catalogues,  since 
it  is  practically  their  only  means  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  goods 
being  offered.  Once  a  connection  has 
been  established,  it  is  well  to  obtain 
the  particular  importer's  or  agent's 
opinion  as  to  quantities  required,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  be  as 
Uberal  as  possible,  due  consideration 
being  given,  of  course,  the  extent  of  the 
market  and  its  possible  development. 

Shipments  to  Bolivia  should  be 
clearly  marked,  preferably  in  indeUble 
ink.  Shipping  marks,  numbers,  rout- 
ing and  destination  (final)  should  be 
shown,  as  well  as  weights  (gross,  legal 
and  net)  in  kilograms. 

Since  Bolivia  is  usually  included  by 
Canadian  exporters  in  visits  to  other 
South  American  countries,  the  time  of 
year  chosen  is  not  important,  except 
for  the  January-February  holiday  sea- 
son. Those  travelling  by  air  during 
the  South  American  winter  months 
should  be  prepared  for  certain  enforced 
stopovers,  sometimes  amounting  to  five 
or  six  days,  owing  to  weather  condi- 
tions. There  may  be  enforced  delays 
also  when  travelling  by  rail. 
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CUBA  AS  A  MARKET 
II 

By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  at  Havana 


Cuban  Sugar-cane  Field. 


Exports 

Cuban  statistics  show  that  the  total 
vahie  of  exports  has  more  than  doubled 
between  1938  and  1943,  the  respective 
figures  being  $142,677,752  and  $350,- 
622,767.  In  both  years  sugar  and  cane 
products  represented  80  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts accounted  for  9  per  cent  in  1938 


and  8  per  cent  in  1943.  The  remainder 
of  the  exports  was  spread  over  seven 
other  commodity  groups,  in  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  metals 
and  metal  products  group,  substantial 
increases  were  recorded. 

The  distribution  of  Cuban  exports 
by  countries  of  destination  is  shown 
in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4 

Cuban  Exports  by  Countries 

1938  1939  1942  1943 

$  $  $  $ 

United  States                                                    108.362,00'0  111,189,000  164,1€9.0'00  295.62'0.0€O 

Other  American  republics                                     2.534,0'0i0  2.849,000  2,973,000  5,672,000 

Other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.         460.000  872,000  5,867,000  8.413.000 

United  Kingdom                                                  19,603,000  17.991,000  5,615.000  34.884.000 

Spain                                                                    1.292.000  2,205,000  641,000  2,249.000 

France                                                                  2,053,000-  1,753.000   

Rest  of  Europe                                                     7,057,000  9.967.000  2.713,000  3,399.000' 

All  others                                                              1,316,000  848,000  457,000  386,000 

Totals                                                         142,677,000  147,676,000  182,375,000  350,623,000 
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In  1938  the  United  States  absorbed 
76  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from 
Cuba  and  in  1943  the  percentage  was 
84.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
exports  from  Cuba  to  the  various  Latin 
American  countries,  the  values  recorded 
for  some  of  these  in  1943,  with  the 
1938  values  shown  within  parentheses, 
being  as  follows:  Argentina,  $2,284,241 
($708,437)  ;  Mexico,  $1,398,819  ($32,- 
465  )  ;  Puerto  Rico,  $1,107,406  ($203,- 
314).  Latin  American  republics  whose 
1943  purchases  from  Cuba  fell  con- 
siderablv  short  of  the  values  for  1938 
were:  Chile,  $416,799  ($670,384); 
Ecuador,  $16,836  ($287,354)  :  and  Uru- 
guay, $16,432  ($217,822).  Canada 
was  prominent  among  "other  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere"  that  pur- 
chased Cuban  produce  to  a  much 
higher  value  in  1943  than  in  1938,  the 
figures  being  respectivelv  $4,797,554 
and  $334,967.  The  British  AVest  Indian 
island  of  Jamaica  absorbed  Cuban  ex- 
ports to  the  value  of  $676,359  in  1943; 
there  were  no  Cuban  exports  to  the 
British  West  Indies  in  1938. 

European  markets  that  have  been 
closed  to  Cuba  since  1940  are  Ger- 
many, Belgium  and  Holland.  In  1938, 
however,  these  countries  were  impor- 
tant outlets,  as  the  figures  for  their 
purchases  in  that  year  show:  Germany, 
$2,754,870;  Belgium,  $2,053,872;  Hol- 
land, $589,395. 

However.  European  countries  to 
which  Cuban  products  were  ex- 
ported during  1943  were:  Portugal, 
$458,000;  Sweden,  $125,000;  U.S.S.R., 
$292,000  (Cuban  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1942  were  valued  at  $1,- 
372,000). 

No  Cuban  exports  to  any  of  the 
Asiatic  countries  were  recorded  in 
either  1942  or  1943.  In  1938,  how- 
ever, those  to  Japan  were  valued  at 
$196,968. 

According  to  commodities,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  Cuban  production  pur- 
chased by  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  1938  were  sugar  and  tobacco 
products,  with  small  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs and  forest  products.  Sugar  and 
tobacco  were  again  the  principal  com- 
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modifies  purchased  by  these  countries 
in  1943,  although  hides  and  skins  and 
manufactured  fibres  were  also  impor- 
tant items.  Germany's  principal  pur- 
chases from  Cuba  prior  to  the  war 
were  hides  and  skins,  leaf  tobacco, 
honey,  and  beeswax.  Other  European 
countries  were  interested  mainly  in  raw 
and  refined  sugar.  For  instance,  of 
total  exports  to  France  in  1938,  valued 
at  $2,053,000,  $1,317,558  was  accounted 
for  by  sugar  and  its  products. 

Trade  With  Canada 

The  figures  used  in  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  report  were  taken  from 
Cuban  statistics  of  production  and 
trade.  In  this  section,  dealing  with 
Cuban-Canadian  trade,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  use  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, as  past  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Cuban  authorities  encounter 
considerable  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
movement  of  imports  from  and  exports 
to  Canada  when  these  are  routed 
through  United  States  firms  and  ports 
and  not  directly  from  one  country  to 
the  other. 

Table  5  shows  imports  from  Cuba 
into  Canada  during  two  pre-war  and 
two  war  years,  according  to  commo- 
dities, ranked  in  order  of  importance 
by  value  for  1943. 

As  indicated  in  Table  5,  there  was 
an  unusually  heavy  increase  in  the 
total  values  of  Canada's  imports  from 
Cuba  in  1942  and  1943  as  compared 
with  those  for  1938  and  1939.  This 
was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  since 
1941  Canada,  after  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  the 
principal  market  for  Cuban  raw  sugar. 
For  several  years  prior  to  the  war 
Canada's  supplies  of  sugar  came 
mainly  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
Australia,  Fiji  and  British  Africa,  pur- 
chases from  Cuba  averaging  only  about 
$220,000  annually.  Wartime  consider- 
ations, however,  particularly  those  of 
shipping,  made  Cuba  the  logical  source 
of  supply.  Beginning  with  1942,  the 
entire  Cuban  sugar  crop,  except  the 
quantity  needed  for  Cuban  domestic 
consumption,  has  been  purchased  each 
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TABLE  5 


Imports  from  Cuba  into  Canada 


1 

xvo>o 

1943 

JD  1 

gures  ill  Caiiac 

ian  Dollars 

48,384 

445,779 

5,232,010 

7,626,179 

114,338 

109,361 

217,635 

313,008 

90,029 

36,716 

70,253 

199,747 

94,288 

30,228 

143,682 

197,136 

779 

121,767 

1,253 

7,60i6 

30,250 

40,737 

27,798 

29,377 

17,958 

21,734 

496 

16,495 

13,241 

16.838 

160 

17.035 

15,730 

138,769 

161,435 

111 

578 

2,597 

5,284 

10",()52 

41.785 

225 

7,879 

5,758 

12,129 

5,232 

16, 932 

26.428 

'604 

467 

6,709 

1,182 

872 

Sugar  raw   

Leaf  tobacco   

Sisal   

Pineapples,  fresh   

Grapefruit   

Sponges   

Cigars   

Bananas  

Miscellaneous   

Molasses,  sugar   

Drugs   

Tortoise-shell   

Fruits  and  nuts,  pickled 

'Other  fresh  fruit   

Vegetables,  fresh   

Hum   

Mahogany   

Sugar,  refined   

■Ginger  i-oot  

Cigar  box  labels  

Beeswax   

Pharmaceutical  products 
Chrome  ore  

Totals   

year  by  United  States  government 
agencies  for  distribution  to  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian 
markets  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  between  the  three  govern- 
ments. 

The  value  shown  for  miscellaneous 
items  in  the  1943  column  in  Table  5 
includes  canned  crushed  pineapple 
valued  at  several  thousand  dollars.  In 
1944,  shipments  of  this  tinned  fruit 
to  Canada  were  valued  at  over  $500,- 
000.  Banana  shipments,  valued  at 
$16,495  in  1943,  were  up  to  $829,600 
in  1944.  These  are  further  instances 
of  wartime  trade  diversions  which  have 
reacted  to  Cuba's  benefit  so  far  as  sales 
to  Canada  are  concerned,  because  prior 
to  the  war  Canada  bought  canned 
pineapple  mainly  from  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Australia,  Hawaii  and 
British  South  Africa,  and  bananas  from 
the  British  West  Indies.  It  is  too  early 
to  determine  whether  this  new  business 
is  temporary  only.  Otherwise,  ship- 
ments of  Cuban  produce  to  Canada 
have  fairly  closely  followed  the  tradi- 
tional lines. 

The  principal  items  comprising 
Canadian  exports  to  Cuba  are  shown 
in  Table  6  in  order  of  value  of  ship- 
ments during  1943.   While  the  totals 


439,924         888,649       5,910,648  8,553,838 

for  the  two  war  years  (when  a  number 
of  articles  first  appeared  in  the  trade 
returns,  some  in  appreciable  volume), 
are  nearly  double  those  for  1938  and 
1939,  the  same  group  of  commodities 
retained  its  relative  importance  and 
represented  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  the  value  in  each  of  the  four  years. 
The  items  in  this  group  are:  newsprint, 
dry  salted  codfish,  seed  potatoes,  wheat 
flour,  brewers'  malt,  and  calcium  car- 
bide. Of  these,  two  enter  duty  free 
from  all  sources  on  importation  into 
Cuba  (newsprint  and  seed  potatoes), 
and  two  are  admissible,  as  prime  neces- 
sities, under  the  minimum  tariff  (cod- 
fish and  malt). 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the 
consequent  cutting-off  of  Scandinavian 
sources  of  supply,  newsprint  imported 
into  Cuba  has  been  almost  entirely 
of  Canadian  origin.  Scandinavian  par- 
ticipation in  the  pre-war  Cuban  mar- 
ket for  this  commodity  was  somewhat 
spasmodic.  In  1937  there  were  no 
imports  from  that  source,  and  in  pre- 
vious years  they  were  neghgible  in 
importance.  In  1938  and  1939,  how- 
ever, when  Swedish  suppliers  were  able 
to  undersell  Canadian,  imports  from 
Sweden  were  valued  at  $189,016  and 
$223,568,  accounting  for  25  per  cent 
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and  32  per  cent  respectively  of  total 
Cuban  importations.  Again,  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  Canada 
(with  Newfoundland)  has  been  the  sole 
supplier  of  Cuban  requirements  of  dry 
salted  codfish,  imports  from  such 
sources  as  Norway  and  Iceland  having 
entirely  ceased. 

Canada  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
to  Cuba  and  maintained  this  position 
throughout  the  war  despite  serious 
shipping  diflficulties.  Indirectly  Canada 
has  had  for  many  years  a  large  share 
of  Cuba's  import  trade  in  wheat  flour, 
since  the  most  popular  grade,  known 
as  "Buffalo"  flour,  'is  produced  by 
United  States  mills  in  the  Buffalo  area 
from  Canadian  wheat.  As  indicated  in 
Table  6,  imports  of  flour  milled  in 


Canada  showed  promising  development 
from  1938  through  1943.  Since  then, 
however,  the  subsidy  paid  by  the 
United  States  on  flour  exported  to  Cuba 
(under  the  terms  of  the  contract  cover- 
ing United  States  purchases  of  Cuban 
sugar)  has  closed  the  market  to  Cana- 
dian millers. 

Before  World  W^ar  II  more  than  half 
of  Cuba's  malt  imports  came  from  such. 
European  sources  as  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Germany,  Hungary  and  Den- 
mark, suppliers  of  secondary  import- 
ance  being  the  United  States  and  Chile. 
For  the  last  quarter-century,  however, 
Canada  has  had  a  worthwhile  share  of 
this  business  annually,  and  since  1940 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Cuban 
brewing  industry.  Shipments  of  Cana- 
dian calcium  carbide  to  Cuba  were  on 


TABLE  6 

Principal  Exports  to  Cuba  jrom  Canada 


Newsprint   

Codfish   , 

Seed  potatoes   

Flour  

Malt  

Calcium  carbide   

Drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products.  . . . 

Felt  and  felt  manufactures   

Whiskey   

Upper  calf  leather   

Fish  oil   

Other  salt  dried  and  smoked  fish  

Tacks,  brads,  etc  

Lead  in  pigs  

Electrical  apparatus  

Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  

Batteries   

Glass  and  glassware  

Metals  and  manufactures  of  metal.  . .  ; . 

Cereals   

Paints   

Dressed  furs  

Kraft  wrapping  paper   

Earthenware   

Xeedles   

Patent  leather   

Asbestos  and  manufactures  of  asbestos. 

Mattresses,  pillows,  etc  

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Fertilizers   

Cartridges   

Stationery  and  other  paper   

1  Wool  and  manufactures  of  wool   

j  Artificial  silk  and  manufactures   

I  Hay   

i  Machinery   

i  Tallow   

Grain   

Tinware   

Miscellaneous   


Totals    1,185,934 


1938 

1939 

1942 

1943 

Figu 

resi  in  Canj 

idian  Dollars 

338,390 

389,816 

555,567 

571,040 

210,669 

169,983 

276  466 

4.  010  487 

rtKJV  ,'±0  1 

251,568 

454^983 

281,757 

342,165 

34,838 

25,071 

126,173 

303,928 

96,757 

107,935 

141,070) 

276,115 

91,064 

96,871 

159,434 

192,208 

55,492 

63,068 

ll',8i9 

16,544 

21,692 

41,532 

2,592 

3,596 

121,755 

25,067 

747 

4,980 

89,784 

23,022 

13,778 

22,578 

'397 

24,917 

21,277 

19,022 

10,636 

43*631 

52,94  i 

12*,8i5 

10,389 

4,962 

3,405 

4,242 

11,101 

9,951 

8.922- 

20,776 

7,349^ 

6.013: 

5*i2i 

22",i25 

5,560 

4,40'6 

4.377 

9,866 

'548 

2,035 

4.305 

14,747 

3.376 

1,698 

39,585 

9",78i 

1.180 

442 

2,021 

1.071 

1,025 

16,1063 

30*,358 

13,077 

15.687 

25,196 

5,017 

5,926 

7,657 

2,231 

2,512 

15.157 

6,024 

74,863 

19494 

18*693 

1,630 

18,012 

9,236 

14,690 

8,142 

7,613 

3l',385 

11,212 

16*493 

24*464 

1,185,934 

1,497,352 

2,117,428 

2,415,574 
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the  upgrade  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  and,  as 
the  figures  for  1942  and  1943  indicate, 
this  progress  was  continued.  The  other 
principal  products  making  up  the  re- 
mainder of  Canadian  exports  to  Cuba 
are  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
felt  manufactures,  whisky,  leather, 
hardware,  cutlery  and  needles,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  and  tallow.  Exports 
oi  the  first  four  of  these  showed  sub- 
stantial increases  during  the  two  war 
years,  while  shipments  of  the  others, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  fell  off  sharply. 


by  United  States  suppliers  of  a  great 
many  commodities  in  the  Cuban  import 
trade.  Otherwise  Cuba  normally  has  in 
operation  a  minimum  (general),  inter- 
mediate and  maximum  tariff.  The 
minimum,  or  general,  tariff  applies  to 
countries  having  trade  agreements  with 
Cuba  or  to  those  importing  from  Cuba 
at  least  one-half  of  the  value  of  their 
exports  thereto.  The  intermediate  tariff 
(minimum  or  general  plus  25  per  cent) 
applies  to  imports  from  countries  pur- 
chasing from  Cuba  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-half  of  their  sales  to 


Trade  Policy 

In  terms  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  in  1934,  Cuba  grants  to 
United  States  products  preferential 
rates  of  duty.  These  preferences  apply 
to  every  item  in  the  tariff,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  enter  duty 
free,  and  take  the  form  of  discounts 
from  the  tariff  rates  of  the  minimum 
(or  general)  tariff  or  the  rates  given 
to  other  countries  by  treaty,  i.e.  the 
lowest  rate.  They  range  from  20  to  87 
per  cent  and  result  in  virtual  monopoly 


that  country.  The  maximum  tariff,  100 
per  cent  higher  than  the  minimum,  or 
general,  applies  to  countries  whose  im- 
ports from  Cuba  are  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  their  exports  thereto.  Few 
products,  including  codfish  and  malt, 
owing  to  their  classification  as  ''prime 
necessities"  in  Cuba,  are  admitted 
under  the  minimum  tariff  regardless  of 
trade-balance  conditions,  and  a  few, 
including  seed  potatoes,  newsprint  and 
certain  types  of  lumber,  are  not  affected 
by  the  trade  balance,  since  they  are 
free  of  duty  under  all  tariffs.  , 
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Following  is  a  summary  showing  the 
tariffs  to  which  Canadian  products 
have  been  subject  since  March,  1935, 
when  the  system  of  tariff  allocation, 
herein  described,  went  into  force: 
:March,  1935,  to  March,  1936,  mini- 
mum; March,  1936,  to  March,  1938, 
maximum;  March,  1938,  to  March, 
1939,  minimum;  March,  1939,  to 
]\larch,  1940,  intermediate;  since 
March,  1940,  to  date,  minimum. 

Effective  September  8,  1941,  under 
an  emergency  fiscal  law,  a  surcharge 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  duties  payable 
has  applied  to  all  imports  from  all 
sources  except  the  United  States.  Im- 
ports of  a  long  list  of  items  from  the 
United  States  are  specifically  exempted 
from  this  surcharge. 

Since  June  1,  1942,  the  operation  of 
the  maximum  and  intermediate  tariffs 
has  been  suspended  because  of  ship- 
ping difficulties,  cutting-off  of  usual 
sources  of  supply,  etc.,  and  no  imports 
from  any  country  have  been  subject 
to  duty  rates  higher  than  the  minimum, 
irrespective  of  trade  balance. 

In  addition  to  the  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  Cuba  has  in 
force  trade  treaties  with  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  and 
France. 

Throughout  the  war  Cuba  has  been 
singularly  free  of  import  restrictions 
and  exchange  control,  and  there  have 
been  no  measures  in  effect  which  would 
prevent  oversea  exporters  in  friendly 
countries  from  securing  prompt  pay- 
ment for  merchandise  shipped  to  Cuba. 
Cuban  government  wartime  agencies 
set  up  especially  to  regulate  prices  and 
supphes  are  the  ORPA  (Oficina  Regu- 
ladora  de  Precios  y  Abastecimientos) 
and  the  Agenda  de  Importacion  y 
Exportacion  (Import  and  Export 
Agency).  Both  these  agencies  are  still 
operative  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  function  for  some  time  to  come,  if 
only  on  a  restricted  scale.  The  Agencia 
originally  issued  certificates  of  essenti- 
ality in  favour  of  Cuban  importers, 
and  subsequently  co-operated  with  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  the  administration  of  the 
Decentralization  Plan,  which  went  into 


force  in  the  middle  of  1943  and  accord- 
ing to  which  the  urgent  requirements 
of  the  Latin  American  republics  were 
supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  accordance  with  quotas 
based  upon  pre-w^ar  imports  from  these 
countries.  The  Decentrahzation  Plan 
ceased  to  operate  on  October  1,  1945, 
and  thereafter  import  recommenda- 
tions in  support  of  orders  for  articles 
which  were  formerly  in  critical  supply 
will  not  be  required. 

Post-war  Prospects 

The  future  development  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  Cuba  is  a  matter  on 
which  one  can  only  speculate  at  this 
time,  since  there  are  numerous  con- 
trolling, but  uncertain,  factors  in- 
volved, and  an  increase,  or  decrease, 
in  Canada's  exports  to  this  repubhc  will 
depend  upon  several  possible  combina- 
tions of  circumstances. 

It  is  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  Cuban  economy  is  completely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  States  is 
now  and  always  will  be  the  Island's 
principal  market  and  chief  source  of 
supply.  With  but  few  exceptions 
United  States  products  enjoy  substan- 
tial tariff  advantages  over  those  from 
any  other  country.  With  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  tariff  policy,  there 
is  little  prospect  that  any  wide  range 
of  wholly  manufactured  goods  of  Can- 
adian origin  can  be  sold  in  Cuba  in 
worthwhile  volume.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  20  per  cent  war- 
time surcharge  on  customs  duties  (still 
in  effect)  would  unquestionably  stimu- 
late sales,  particularly  if  the  Canadian 
dollar  remained  at  its  present  discount 
in  terms  of  United  States  and  Cuban 
currencies.  The  future  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Cuba  will  in  some  cases 
restrict  the  demand  for  Canadian  mer- 
chandise, but  in  others  it  may  well 
open  new  outlets  for  raw  materials  and 
semi-manufactured  goods. 

Since  June,  1942,  the  system  of 
annually  allocating  customs  tariffs  to 
supplying  countries  has  been  inopera- 
tive. If  and  when  it  is  resumed  by  the 
Cuban  authorities,  the  tariff  treatment 
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accorded  to  Canadian  merchandise  will 
depend,  in  the  absence  of  a  trade  treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  upon  the 
trade-balance  position.  Whether  or  not 
that  is  such  as  to  permit  Canadian 
goods  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of 
the  minimum  tariff  will  depend,  in 
turn,  largely  upon  the  volume  of  Cana- 
dian purchases  of  such  Cuban  produce, 
notably  sugar,  sugar  products  and 
canned  pineapple,  as  have  been  im- 
j^iorted  in  the  past  mainly  from  sources 
within  the  British  Empire.  Finally 
there  is  the  question  of  what  shipping 
facilities  will  be  available  between 
Canada  and  Cuba,  particularly  direct 
facilities.  In  the  past  the  great  bulk 
of  merchandise  exchanged  has  been 
routed  through  United  States  ports, 
with  attendant  delays  and  additional 
charges. 

NEWSPRINT 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  future  trend 
on  the  basis  of  certain  known  facts. 
In  the  case  of  newsprint,  Canada's 
])resent  position  appears  to  be  secure 
for  some  years  to  come.  Contracts  now 
in  force  should  keep  Canadian  mills 
in  a  commanding  position  until  1949, 
while  Scandinavian  competitors,  handi- 
capped by  shipping  shortages  and  un- 
settled conditions  in  the  producing 
countries  will  doubtless  concentrate 
their  activities  upon  markets  nearer 
to  hand.  Moreover,  Cuban  newspaper 
publishers  no  doubt  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  Canadian  shippers  to  meet 
their  essential  requirements  during  the 
war  years. 

CODFISH 

AVith  regard  to  dry  salted  codfish, 
some  business  may  be  lost  to  Norwe- 
gian suppliers,  particularly  in  the 
Havana  market  where  the  Norwegian 
product  is  remembered  from  pre-war 
years  not  only  for  its  lower  price  but 
for  its  special  dry  cure,  which  stands 
up  better  under  the  tropical  Cuban 
climatic  conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  larger  Santiago  de  Cuba  market 
has  always  preferred  Canadian  cod- 
fish. Considering  the  market  as  a 
whole,  the  bulk  of  the  codfish  trade 


has  gone  to  Canada  in  normal  times, 
and  it  should'  be  possible  to  retain  it. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Canada  has  always  been  the  princi- 
pal supplier  to  Cuba  of  seed  potatoes, 
and  continued  sales  of  comparative,  or 
even  greater,  volume  under  improved 
shipping  conditions  may  be  anticipated. 
The  growing  of  imported  seed  requires 
the  extensive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
and  in  this  field  also  prospects  of 
increased  Canadian  trade  appear 
promising. 

FLOUR  AND  MALT 

The  termination  of  the  United 
States  subsidy  on  flour  exported  to 
Cuba  should  permit  the  resumption  of 
Canadian  flour  sales.  This  subsidy  is 
related  to  the  sale  of  Cuban  sugar 
crops  to  United  States  Government 
agencies  and  will  presumably  cease 
with  the  return  of  free  marketing  con- 
ditions. There  is,  however,  much 
ground  to  be  regained,  and  import 
duties  appreciably  favour  American 
suppliers.  With  competitive  prices,  it 
should  be  possible  to  maintain  the 
present  volume  of  business  in  brewers' 
malt.  The  Cuban  breweries  are  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Canadian 
product,  and  competition  from  pre-war 
suppliers  is  unlikely  to  be  a  serious 
threat  during  the  next  few  years.  Cal- 
cium carbide  shipments  should  also 
continue  at  about  their  present  level. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND 
.  PAPERMAKERS'  FELTS 

Post-war  trade  should  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  respect  of 
electrical  apparatus.  This  item  com- 
prises largely  watt-hour  meters,  and 
shipments  of  these  from  Canada  have 
fallen  off,  solely  on  account  of  the 
supply  position.  The  ground  lost  should 
be  recoverable,  since  the  Canadian 
product  is  well  known  and  highly  re- 
garded by  the  principal  Cuban  con- 
sumer. The  item  "felt  manufactures" 
covers  saddlery  and  papermakers'" 
felts.  Competition  in  the  former  comes 
from  the  United  States.  German}^  was 
the  big  supplier  of  papermakers'  felts 
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prior  to  the  war  but,  with  its  outbreak, 
Canadian  manufacturers  established  a 
satisfactory  entry  into  the  two  Cuban 
outlets,  which  they  should  be  able  to 
hold. 

LEATHER 

No  improvement  in  Canada's  share 
of  the  patent  leather  trade  can  be 
expected,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
1939  position  can  be  regained  in  the 
face  of  local  manufacture  and  com- 
petition from  United  States  suppliers, 
who  have  always  held  the  bulk  of  this 
business.  Cuban  consumption  of  im- 
ported calf  and  kip  upper  leather 
showed  a  downward  trend  during  war 
years,  due  to  improvements  in  methods 
of  tanning  domestic  upper  leather. 
However,  it  is  not  probable  that,  under 
peacetime  conditions,  imports  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease,  as  better  grades  of 
footwear  require  calf  or  kip  upper 
leather  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
Cuba  on  account  of  the  local  practice 
of  slaughtering  only  mature  animals. 
Native  cattle  are  slaughtered  when 
about  three  years  of  age,  at  which  stage 
the  hides  haA^e  lost  the  finer  texture 
and  quality  of  calf  leather. 

TALLOW 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  fats  in 
Canada,  there  have  been  no  shipments 
of  tallow  to  Cuba  since  1942.  Under 
normal    circumstances    the  principal 
supplier  is  Australia  (replaced  during 
I     the  war  by  Argentina).   In  1939  and 
1941,  however,  substantial  quantities 
I     were  shipped  from  Canada  and,  when 
I    the  supply  position  improves,  it  should 
be  possible  to  obtain  further  business, 
since  this  product  is  urgently  needed 
by  Cuban  soap  manufacturers. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

Imports  of  whisky  into  Cuba  from 
Canada  have  never  been  large,  and  the 
sharp  increase  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  curtailment  of  supplies  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  importation 
of  "Canadian  Scotch".  When  supplies 
of  genuine  Scotch  whisky  are  again 
freely  available,  the  trade  will  doubt- 
less resume  its  traditional  channels. 


although  Canadian  rye  is  more  popular 
than  heretofore  and  should  sell  in  in- 
creased volume. 

DRUGS   AND  PHARMACEUTICALS 

Since  1939,  when  supplies  from 
France  and  Germany  were  cut  off, 
Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  formerly 
of  little  importance,  has  made  note- 
worthy gains  each  year  and  was  valued 
at  $63,000  in  1943.  Canadian  prepara- 
tions are  now  well  favoured  in  Cuba, 
the  products  of  several  manufacturers 
being  well  established,  and  in  this  field 
the  future  appears  particularly  promis- 
ing. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

With  regard  to  other  items  which 
have  appeared  for  the  first  time  during 
the  war  years  in  the  list  of  Canada's 
exports  to  Cuba,  for  the  most  part 
these  were  purchased  from  the  Do- 
minion only  because  of  the  cutting  off 
of  European  sources  of  supply  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  quanti- 
ties from  the  United  States.  There 
can  be  no  solid  foundation  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  for  the  hope  that 
Canadian  trade  with  Cuba  in  these 
items  can  be  expanded  or  even  retained 
very  far  into  the  post-war  period.  The 
reasonable  assumption  is  that  pur- 
chases w^ill  gradually  swing  back  to 
the  United  States  and  to  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  when  their  industries 
and  export  trades  are  again  function- 
ing. 


Mexico 

MODERNIZATION   OF  PORTS 

Mr.  A.  W.  Evans,  Assistant  Com- 
mercial Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy, 
]\Iexico  City,  writes  that,  according  to 
information  given  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  the  Senate  Commission 
in  charge  of  Harbour  Works,  the 
Federal  Government  will  spend  fifty 
million  dollars  on  the  completion  of  the 
drydock  in  Vera  Cruz  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  harbour  works  at  Alvaro 
Obregon,  Tabasco.  In  addition,  work 
will  be  done' on  the  dockyards  and  piers 
at  Acapulico,  Guerrero,  Manzanillo, 
Colima,  Mazatlan  and  Sinaloa. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  SUPPLEMENTARY  BUDGET 

By  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


The  end  of  the  war  and  the  change 
of  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
necessitated  a  second  budget  to  sup- 
plement that  reviewed  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  2154  (May  12, 
1945),  page  397.  In  announcing  the 
Government's  policies,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  pointed  out  that  the 
present  transition  period  is  marked  by 
many  special  dangers,  particularly  in- 
flation, and  that  the  production  of 
peacetime  goods  must  be  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  At  the  same  time 
purchasing  power  must  be  held  in  check 
until  it  is  safe  to  release  it.  During 
this  phase  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  called  upon  to  save  while 
the  Government  reinforces  price  con- 
trol measures. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  present  cost 
of  Hving  steady  until  further  notice, 
even  if  this  means  increases  in  the 
necessary  Exchequer  subsidies.  During 
the  summer  the  cost-of-living  index 
rose  for  a  time  to  33^  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  level.  It  has  since  fallen 
and  is  now  running  at  about  31  per 
cent.  The  intention  is  to  prevent  any 
variation  from  the  present  level.  Last 
year  the  cost-of-living  subsidies  were 
costing  the  Treasury  approximately 
£200,000,000  a  year.  This  figure  had 
increased  to  £250,000,000  before  lend- 
lease  was  terminated.  The  increase  in 
costs  resulting  from  the  ending  of  lend- 
lease  cannot  yet  be  exactly  calculated. 
It  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  how 
far  and  how  quickly  sources  of  supply 
can  be  switched  over  to  non-dollar 
markets,  but  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  subsidies  due  to  this  cause  alone 
will  probably  be  not  less  than  a  further 
£50,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chancellor  referred  to  the  seri- 
ous immediate  balance-of-trade  prob- 
lem which  the  sudden  cessation  of 
lend-lease  has  created,  and  emphasized 
that,  pending  a  settlement,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  British  exports  and, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet, 


to  restrict  imports  to  the  minimum, 
particularly  those  which  must  be  paid 
for  in  dollars. 

Financial  Policy 

As  regards  general  financial  policy, 
the  Government  has  been  exploring 
future  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
cheaper  money  and  lower  interest  rates, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  reducing  the 
debt  charge  in  the  budget  but  also  the 
cost  of  borrowing  by  industry  and  by 
public  bodies,  including  local  authori- 
ties, and  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction. 

Another  feature  of  the  government 
program,  when  the  transitional  period 
has  been  passed,  is  to  aim  at  balancing 
the  budget,  not  necessarily  each  year 
but  over  a  period  of  years,  deliberately 
planning  budget  surpluses  when  trade 
is  firmly  good  and  equally  deliberately 
planning  budget  deficits  when  trade  is 
bad  or  threatening  to  deteriorate,  but 
balancing  over  a  period  surpluses 
against  deficits. 

Taxation  of  Motor  Vehicles 

There  has  been  considerable  specu- 
lation regarding  the  future  basis  of 
tax  on  motor  vehicles.  As  regards 
private  cars,  the  method  selected, 
which  will  be  made  effective  by  the 
Finance  Act,  is  based  on  cubic  capacity 
at  the  rate  of  £1  per  100  cubic  centi- 
metres. Arrangement  of  the  scale  of 
duties  will  be  determined  after  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new 
arrangements  will  enable  the  motor 
industry  to  design  engines  on  a  more 
settled  basis. 

Inland  Revenue  Changes 

In  the  general  field  of  inland  revenue 
it  is  proposed  to  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  present  financial  year  the  creation 
of  new  post-war  credits  for  income- 
tax  payers  and  to  increase  personal 
allowances  to  individuals,  so  as  to  re- 
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lieve  the  burden,  particularly  on  the 
lower-income  groups.  At  the  same  time 
the  surtax  on  higher  incomes  is  to  be 
increased.  Finally  the  standard  rate  of 
tax  is  to  be  reduced  from  iOs.  in  the 
pound  to  9s.  as  from  April  5,  1946. 

In  this  connection,  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  increase 
in  the  profits  of  companies  arising  from 
this  concession  would  be  spent  on  new 
and  up-to-date  plant  and  in  encour- 
aging export  trade  and  not  be  dis- 
tributed to  shareholders. 

Another  benefit  to  industry  will  re- 
sult from  the  cut  in  the  rate  of  excess 
profits  tax  to  60  per  cent  as  from 
January  1,  1946.  The  present  rate  is 
nominally  100  per  cent  but  is  in  reality 
80  per  cent,  since  a  refund  of  20  per 
■cent  of  all  the  tax  paid  has  been  pro- 
vided for.  The  Finance  Bill  will  con- 
tain conditions  to  govern  the  payment 
of  these  refunds  to  ensure  that  the 
money  is  not  misused.  The  regulations 
will  probably  require  that  these  re- 
funds, which  will  amount  to  £250,000,- 
000,  shall  be  spent  over  the  next  few 
years  in  re-equipping  British  industry 
and  installing  new  machines  for  old, 
which  in  many  industries  is  a  long- 
overdue  process. 


Purchase  Tax  Reliefs 

The  Government  proposes  to  abolish 
entirely  the  purchase  tax  on  a  range 
of  articles  of  special  importance  in 
connection  with  the  housing  program. 
These  are  as  follows:  coal  and  coke 
stoves,  grates  and  fireplaces;  gas  and 
electric  fires;  radiators  and  convectors; 
oil  heaters;  coal  and  coke  ranges;  gas, 
electric,  and  oil  stoves;  boiling  rings, 
grillers  and  hotplates;  independent 
domestic  boilers;  geysers,  immersion 
heaters  and  similar  water-heaters; 
wash  boilers  and  coppers;  refrigerators. 
These  concessions  are  effective  imme- 
diately. 

Future  Outlook 

The  Chancellor  explained  that  he 
had  deliberately  gone  slowly  in  tax 
remissions  because  there  is  an  infla- 
tionary risk  in  any  reductions.  -Next 
April  the  picture  will  be  much  clearer, 
and  it  should  then  be  possible  to  judge 
the  progress  made  with  reconversion 
in  its  relation  to  trade,  production  and 
revenue.  Further  changes  in  taxation 
may  then  be  possible.  He  described 
the  present  interim  budget  as  one  of 
a  series  exhibiting  "an  ever  developing 
and  expanding  plan  for  a  fuller  na- 
tional life." 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


By  J.  C.  Britton^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 


The  high  level  of  economy  which 
prevailed  in  Newfoundland  during  the 
past  few  years  was  continued  during 
the  nine-month  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1945.  Revenue  has  been  main- 
tained at  a  rate  only  slightly  below 
that  of  the  previous  year  and  for  the 
first  six  months  (April  to  September) 
of  the  fiscal  year  1945-46  it  totalled 
$18,768,812;  the  figure  for  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  vear  was 
$19,828,868.  Statistics  of  imports  have 
not  been  released,  but  revenue  returns 
from  Customs  duties  amounted  to 
$8,796,822  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  vear  as  compared 
with  $9,332,451  for  1944-45,  so  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  imports  during 


this  period  have  not  declined  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Receipts  from 
direct  taxation  totalled  $7,638,765  for 
the  six  months,  being  slightly  higher 
than  the  recorded  value  of  $7,568,617 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Although  expenditure  in- 
creased from  $12,852,720  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1944-45  to  $13,607,027 
for  the  similar  period  of  1945-46,  there 
is  a  surplus  of  more  than  $5,000,000 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Retail  trade  has  shown  some 
reduction,  but  merchants  anticipate  a 
brisk  Christmas  trade  that  may  offset 
this  decline.  The  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry continues  to  work  to  capacity, 
while  the  iron  ore  mines  at  Bell  Island, 
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are  operating  six  days  a  week.  There 
was  no  unemployment  other  than  of  a 
normal  seasonal  nature  reported  at  the 
end  of  September. 

Fisheries 

The  frozen-fish  trade  of  Newfound- 
land has  greatly  expanded  during  the 
current  year  and,  according  to  reliable 
estimates,  production  will  be  about 
30  milHon  pounds  for  1945.  This  com- 
pares with  19  million  pounds  in  1944 
and  10  million  pounds  in  the  previous 
year.  Further  development  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Newfoundland's  fishing  industry 
is  looked  for,  and  production  of  frozen 
fish  for  1946  is  expected  to  exceed  that 
of  all  previous  years.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Board 
announced  recently  that  a  contract  had 
been  concluded  with  UNRRA  to  supply 
200,000  barrels  of  herring  for  1946; 
the  contract  for  100,000  barrels  for 
1945  has  now  been  completed.  These 
two  contracts  have  stimulated  interest 
in  the  packing  of  herring  and  have 
aided  in  bringing  about  a  greater  diver- 
sification of  the  country's  fisheries. 

The  catch  of  salted  cod  fish  in  the 
calendar  year  1944  totalled  105,366,016 
pounds  as  compared  with  98,624,400 
pounds  in  1943  and  78,787,072  pounds 
in  the  previous  year.  Returns  for  1945 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  figures  re- 
leased indicate  that  production  for 
1945  now  totals  67,346,600  pounds. 
There  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the  ex- 
ports of  fresh  salmon,  which  amounted 
to  1,493,726  pounds  in  1945  as  com- 
pared with  1,992,250  pounds  in  the 
previous  year.  Exports  of  live  lobster 
also  declined  sUghtly,  from  1,626,667 
pounds  in  1944  to  1,595,598  pounds  in 
the  current  year.  Returns  for  both 
fresh  salmon  and  live  lobster  cover  the 
period  up  to  the  end  of  August,  which 
practically  terminates  the  season's 
fishing. 

Newsprint  Industry 

The  total  newsprint  production  of 
the  two  Newfoundland  mills  for  1945  is 
estimated  at  380,000  tons,  and  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  pulp  should  be  about 
60,000  tons.   The  mills  employ  3,200 


persons  in  strictly  mill  operations,  the 
number  working  in  the  woods  varying 
considerably,  with  peak  employment  in 
the  fall  months  of  about  6,000  men. 
The  paper  mills  have  been  operating 
at  capacity,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
uniformly  prosperous  conditions  in  the 
paper-mill  towns  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  mills  have  been  investiga- 
ting the  possibihty  of  increasing  their 
range  of  production  to  include  products 
other  than  newsprint  and  pulp.  The 
best  prospects  would  appear  to  be  for 
wallboarcl,  wrapping-paper  and  card- 
board. During  the  war  one  of  the  mills 
has  been  manufacturing  sufficient 
quantities  of  wrapping-paper  to  meet 
domestic  requirements. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  a  small-scale  industry 
in  Newfoundland,  being  confined  to  the 
production  of  staple  vegetables,  animal 
fodder,  poultry  and  dairy  produce  on 
a  limited  scale.  The  country  is  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources  for  a 
large  percentage  of  its  foodstuffs  re- 
quirements. 

During  July  and  August,  Newfound- 
land experienced  one  of  the  driest 
seasons  in  many  years,  with  the  result 
that  vegetable  crops  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced  as  compared  with  the 
1944  yield.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
potato  crop  will  be  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  normal,  and  turnip  and  cab- 
bage crops  are  also  expected  to  be 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  in 
previous  years. 

Mining 

Production  of  the  iron  ore  mines 
during  1945  has  been  the  highest  since 
1939,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
750,000  tons  were  mined;  this  com- 
pares with  450,000  tons  for  1944.  Zinc 
and  lead  production  during  the  current 
year  is  about  the  same  as  in  1944. 
Exports  of  zinc  concentrates  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1944,  were  val- 
ued at  $1,701,777,  and  those  of  lead 
concentrates  at  $1,414,535.  Fluorspar 
production  during  1945  has  been  lower 
than  in  1944,  and  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1945  was  placed  at  30,000 
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tons;  exports  of  fluorspar  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943-44  totalled  66,615  tons. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  iron  ore  deposits  in  Labrador, 
and  reports  covering  exploration  work 
already  undertaken  would  suggest  that 
there  are  substantial  deposits  of  high- 
grade  ore  in  that  territory.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  deposit  will  be 
developed  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Newfoundland 
Industrial  Development  Board  recently 
stated  that  during  the  past  three  years 
capital  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  had  been 
invested  by  Nev\'foundland  commercial 
and  business  interests  in  cold-storage 
operations,  herring-meal  and  oil  plants, 
mining  enterprises,  industrial  undertak- 


ings and  the  construction  of  new 
vessels. 

Essential  supplies  and  foodstuffs 
have  been  coming  forward  regularly 
in  good  volume  throughout  the  year 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
so  that  trading  has  continued  at  a  high 
level.  The  food,  textile  and  other  pro- 
grams have  been  working  smoothly 
and,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  tinned 
milk  and  salt  beef,  no  shortages  have 
been  experienced.  The  cost-of-living 
index  for  St.  John's  for  the  month  of 
September  declined  to  158-3  from  the 
previous  month's  figure  of  166-8.  This 
is  the  first  substantial  decrease  in 
recent  months. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CANADA'S  FOREIGN 
TRADE  SERVICE 


Directors  of  the  five  major  divisions 
of  the  new  Foreign  Trade  Service  have 
l)een  named  by  Hon.  James  A. 
MacKinnon,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  In  announcing  their  selec- 
tion, the  Minister  stated  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Canada  is  now  in  second  place  among 
■exporting  nations.  With  export  trade 
the  greatest  force  .influencing  the  level 
of  national  income  and  employment, 
the  Government  is  seeking  to  maintain 
trade  at  the  highest  possible  peak.  The 
new  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  being 
manned  and  geared  to  that  objective. 
The  work  of  organizing  it  is  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Deputy  Minister, 
who  will  act,  pro  tem,  as  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Service  with  its 
five  major  divisions. 

The  former  title  ''Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service"  will  be 
replaced  by  ''Director,  Trade  Com- 
missioner Service".  The  new  head  of 
this  Division  is  Mr.  George  R.  Heas- 
man,  who  has  served  in  Middle  Asia, 
South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  during  the  wartime  period  was 
Chief  of  the  Export  Permit  Branch  and 
a  senior  executive  of  the  Mutual  Aid 


Board.  The  staff  of  this  Division  will 
include,  in  addition  to  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners, a  group  of  officials  at  Head 
Office,  whose  duties  will  be  to  supply 
information  and  assistance  required  by 
exporters  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Ser- 
vice generally  with  respect  to  trading 
with  countries  in  particular  geographic 
areas. 

Mr.  AV.  Frederick  Bull,  as  Director 
of  the  Export  Division,  will  have 
charge  of  a  group  of  commodity  spe- 
cialists who  will  maintain  contacts  with 
Canadian  industry  and  supply  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  marketing  con- 
ditions for  particular  commodities  or 
groups  of  commodities.  The  Director's 
duties  will  include  the  administration 
of  the  export  control  regulations,  the 
issue  of  export  permits  being  continued 
until  such  time  as  this  wartime  control 
measure  is  no  longer  necessary.  Mr. 
Bull  served  as  Trade  Commissioner  in 
New  York,  Trinidad  and  New  Zealand 
and  as  Commercial  Attache  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Commercial  Relations  and 
Foreign  Tariffs  Division  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hubert  R.  Kemp,  who 
will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
Department's  information  service  to 
exporters  and  others  with  respect  to 
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the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  for  prepar- 
ing the  data  necessary  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  trade  agreements.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  Professor  of  Commerce  at  Toronto 
University  and  during  the  wartime 
period  was  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board. 

The  Import  Division  is  entirely  new 
and  is  headed  by  Mr.  Denis  Harvey, 
who  before  the  war  was  with  W.  C. 
Pitfield  and  Company,  investment 
bankers,  Montreal,  and  during  the  war 
rose  to  Commander  in  the  R.C.N.V.R. 
The  Import  Division  will  assist  Cana- 
dian importers  in  obtaining  supplies 
from  other  countries.    So  long  as  the 


international  committees  established  in 
wartime  to  allot  shipping  priorities 
continue  to  function,  this  Division  will 
also  be  responsible  for  obtaining  ship- 
ping space  for  Canadian  imports  and 
also  for  ensuring  that  Canada  receives 
its  fair  share  of  goods  that  are  subject 
to  international  allocation. 

The  Trade  Publicity  Division,  under 
Mr.  Bertram  C.  Butler,  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  and  issue  of 
all  departmental  publications  and  for 
advertising  programs.  Mr.  Butler 
served  as  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Middle  Asia,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York,  and  during  the  wartime  period 
was  in  charge  of  the  Export  Section 
of  the  Shipping  Priorities  Committee. 


CREDIT  AGREEMENTS  UNDER  THE  EXPORT  CREDITS 

INSURANCE  ACT 


The  Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
made  an  announcement  in  the  House 
on  October  25  regarding  credit  agree- 
ments which  have  been  concluded 
under  the  Export  Credits  Insurance 
Act.  These  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  under  Part  II  of  the  Act,  on 
behalf  of  the  Governor  in  Council  upon 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  and  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

A  loan  agreement  was  signed  with 
the  Belgian  Government  on  October  25 


to  $100,000,000.  The  Belgian  loan  ex- 
hausts the  lending  authority  of  the 
Government.  At  a  later  date  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  will  request  the  House 
materially  to  increase  lending  capacity 
under  the  Act,  and  full  details  of  the 
lending  program  will  be  made  available 
at  that  time. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year,, 
credit  agreements  were  entered  into 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  more  recently  with  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  Norway,  and 
a  small  loan  was  issued  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  details  are  as  follows:  — 


When         Interest  Rate 
Amount  Repayable         Per  Cent 

Belgium    $25,000,000             1947-1976  3 

Czechoslovakia    19,000,000             1950-1954  2J 

Netherlands    25,000,000              1950-1954  2i 

Netherlands-  Indies   15,000,000             1950-1954  2i 

Norway    13,000,000             1951-1959  2| 

U.S.S.R   3.000,000             1950  2 

to  the  amount  of  $25,000,000,  to  be  The  interest  rates  shown  above  are 

used  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian-  all  equal  to  the  rates  at  which  the 

produced  goods.  This  credit  is  repay-  Dominion  Government  can  borrow  for 

able  in  thirty  annual  instalments  com-  a  term  equal  to  the  average  term  of 

mencing  in  1947  and  will  bear  interest  the  loan,  plus  a  small  margin  to  cover 

at  3  per  cent.  overhead  costs  of  borrowing  in  addi- 

Under   the   terms   of   the   Export  tion  to  the  interest  charges.  The  Gov- 

Credits  Insurance  Act,  the  authority  ernment  is  following  this  pattern  as  a 

of  the  Governor  in  Council  to  make  policy  in  making  loans  to  Allied  nations 

loans  to  foreign  governments  is  limited  for  reconstruction  purposes.  As  a  con- 
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sequence,  the  interest  rate  depends 
upon  the  average  length  of  the  loan. 

The  Government  has  agreed  with 
certain  foreign  governments  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  these  loans  and  also 
to  enter  into  loan  contracts  with  other 
governments,  if  the  necessary  legisla- 
tive authority  is  obtained.  Norway, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Netherlandis  Indies  all  wish  to  purchase 
goods  that  are  available  in  Canada  to 
values  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
which  so  far  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  make  available  to  these  coun- 
tries for  this  purpose.  The  compara- 
tively small  loan  to  the  U.S.S.R.  is  to 
cover  a  specific  group  of  purchases,  and 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
issue  of  future  and  larger  credits. 

France  wishes  to  make  large  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  goods  to  assist  her 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  reconstruction.  If  the 
necessary  authority  can  be  obtained, 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  loan  to  France  to  enable 
her  to  purchase  Canadian  goods  to  a 
value  of  nearly  $250,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  she  is  able  to  pur- 
chase for  cash. 

Discussions  are  taking  place  with 
representatives  of  the  Government  of 
China  regarding  the  terms  of  a  credit, 
and  further  information  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

A  condition  attached  to  all  these 
loans  is  that  the  proceeds  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian- 
produced  goods. 

CANADA'S  EXTERNAL 

The  external  trade  of  Canada,  ex- 
cluding gold,  was  valued  at  $347,240,- 
000  in  September  as  compared  with 
$427,051,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  a  decline  of  18-7 
per  cent.  Decreases  were  recorded  in 
the  value  of  both  imports  and  domestic 
exports.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  current  year  Canada's  external 
trade  aggregated  $3,744,636,000  as 
compared  with  $3,907,041,000  in  the 
similar  period  of  1944,  a  decrease  of 
4-2  per  cent. 


It  has  not  been  found  advisable, 
except  in  one  case,  to  include  in  the 
loan  agreements  specific  schedules  of 
goods  to  be  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans.  In  a  general  way 
the  amount  of  the  loans  has  been  re- 
lated in  each  case  to  considerations 
of  the  probable  availability  of  the 
goods  which  our  Allies  wish  to  pur- 
chase. But  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  these 
large  purchasing  programs.  From  the 
buyers'  point  of  view,  considerations 
of  price,  supply,  delivery  dates  and 
many  other  factors  which  may  change 
from  time  to  time  make  it  undesirable 
to  commit  them  to  specific  programs 
of  purchases  too  far  in  advance.  And 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  it  has  not 
been  considered  advisable,  or  even  pos- 
sible, to  make  firm  commitments  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  goods — for 
example,  wheat^ — up  to,  say,  the  end 
of  1946. 

From  a  study  of  the  proposed  pur- 
chasing program  it  is  clear  that  the 
goods  which  will  be  required  will  be 
mainly  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
equipment  for  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  transportation  and 
communication  systems.  These  loans 
may  in  a  very  real  sense  be  called 
reconstruction  loans,  and  we  in  Canada 
have  a  great  interest  in  the  recon- 
struction efforts  of  our  wartime  Allies, 
not  only  on  business  but  also  on 
humanitarian  grounds. 

TRADE  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Exports 

The  domestic  merchandise  export 
trade  in  September  was  valued  at 
$220,810,000  as  compared  with  $264,- 
619,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  16-6  per  cent. 
The  total  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  was  $2,516,966,000  as  com- 
pared with  $2,546,621,000  in  the  like 
period  of  1944,  a  decline  of  1-2  per 
cent. 

Imports 

Merchandise  imports  in  September 
were  valued  at  $122,259,000  as  com- 
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pared  with  $159,710,000  a  year  ago, 
a  decline  of  23-4  per  cent.  The  nine- 
month  total  stood  at  $1,187,770,000 
as  compared  with  $1,330,015,000,  a 
decUne  of  10-7  per  cent. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  in 
September  were  valued  at  $98,839,000 
as  compared  with  $143,321,000  a  year 
ago,  and  from  British  Empire  coun- 
tries at  $23,420,000  as  compared  with 
$16,389,000. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  the  September  total 
from  that  country  standing  at  $89,- 
588,000  as  compared  with  $135,588,000, 
and  in  the  nine  months  ended  Septem- 
ber at  $907,948,000  as  compared  with 
$1,106,805,000.  Imports  from  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  were  recorded  at  $9,- 
631,000  as  compared  with  $7,092,000, 
and  in  the  nine  months  ended  Septem- 
ber at  $98,687,000  as  compared  with 
$71,981,000. 


Values  of  imports  from  other  lead- 
ing sources  of  supply  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  September  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  British  South  Africa,  $1,- 
054,000  ($493,000) ;  British  India, 
$3,389,000  ($2,272,000) ;  Newfound- 
land, $2,878,000  ($1,033,000) ;  Austra- 
ha,  $1,541,000  ($876,000);  New  Zea- 
land, $99,000  ($275,000);  Colombia, 
$1,185,000  ($916,000)  ;  Mexico,  $1,182,- 
000  ($999,000) ;  Venezuela,  $1,857,000 
($1,523,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  for  the  month  of  September 
and  the  nine  months  ended  Septem- 
ber, 1945  and  1944: 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of  September 
1944  1945 


Nine  Months  ended  September 
1944  1945 


All  countries    $  159,710,091 

Empire  countries    16,389,383 

United  Kingdom   7,091,767 

Ireland  (Eire)    321 

British  East  Africa    85,649 

British  South  Africa    493,104 

Southern  Rhodesia   48,815 

British  West  Africa    90,350 

Bermuda   8,406 

British  India   2,272,111 

Ceylon   438.772 

British  Guiana    653,166 

British  Honduras    37,658 

Barbados    722,109 

Jamaica    871,547 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    368,956 

Other  British  West  Indies  .  .  .  49,393 

Newfoundland    1,033,494 

Australia    876,166 

Fiji    888,885 

New  Zealand   275,080 

Foreign  countries    143,320.708 

Argentina   940,684 

Belgian  Congo   103.606 

Brazil    472.994 

Chile    45.434 

Colombia   916,458 

Costa  Rica    369,900 

Cuba    227.424 

Ecuador    96,386 

Guatemala    2.255 

Haiti  (Republic  of)    13.473 

Honduras    135,350 

Mexico   999,213 

Netherlands   3,122 

Netherlands  West  Indies   258 

Norway   .... 

Paraguay    42,920 

Persia    .... 

Peru   652 


$  122,259,457    $1,330,014,542  $1,187,769,521 


23,420,145 
9,631,396 

231,939 
1,054,162 
6.046 
683,718 
21,382 
3,388.646 
'740,252 
740,997 

565',66.6 
756.417 
152,849 
20,145 
2.877.804 
1,541,090 

990,42i 
98,839,312 
413,026 

69,162 
420.922 

36,531 
1,184.954 

63;807 
522.598 
158.990 
107,728 

86,572 
770,422 
1,182,136 

43,854 

33,946 
17,816 
15,644 
1,068 


152,687,236 
71,981,080 
2,941 
771,158 
3,656,332 
216,813 
2,762,256 
478,017 
21,270,142 
3,312,400 
6,091,632 
270,926 
5,686,759 
9,710,440 
861,641 
872,623 
7,130,616 
7,991,923 
2,575,342 
6,026,512 
1,177,327,306 
7,776,517 
777,981 
5,989,938 
448,263 
9,657,856 
1,263,389 
3,540,224 
370,786 
2,639,133 
2,036,018 
754,517 
10,163,269 
36,648 
508,016 

192,660 
26,876 
78,295 


198,762,112 
98,686,982 
7,030 
1,343,325 
5,368,503 
509.117 
8,777,789 
81,766 
24.336,665 
5,275,753 
8,199,196 
294,713 
4,944,575 
5,625,143 
2,449,124 
587,397 
11,453,700 
12.678.280 
880.528 
6.093,162 
989.007.409 
6,225,941 
111,733 
4,593,717 
445,908 
8,920,144 
550.957 
6,208,488 
1,803,129 
1,428.687 
354.794 
6.146.805 
10,413,335 
78,118 
640.261 
600,000 
149.280 
196.635 
112,102 
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Portugal   , 

Portuguese  Africa 
Russia  (U.S.S.R.) 

Salvador   

San  Domingo  

Spain  

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Turkey   

United  States  . . . . 

Uruguav   

Venezuela  


Month  of  September 

Nine  Months  en 

ded  September 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

76,562 

995,282 

961.712 

D0,U«3y 

O,0iJ0 

112,977 

243,319 

XO,'J  LA 

LS'SSI 

1,117^841 

1  fid 

1  Q*^  7Q1 

2,394^895 

l!364'299 

859,424 

379,960 

3  863  222 

5"441  !310 

117,337 

220,943 

1^957^027 

2.541.407 

293,444 

24.414 

400.654 

204*  i28 

815,441 

3,676,787 

4.710.478 

6,529 

2,315 

132,020 

135,588,6i9 

89,587,918 

1,106.804,795 

907,947.830 

475 

205,107 

85.996 

l,522*,92i 

1,857,225 

9,367,569 

12.536.840 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  imports  

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products 
Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh  

Nuts  

Vegetables   

Vegetables,  fresh   

Grains  and  products  

Oils,  vegetable,  edible   

Sugar   

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory  

Spices   

Tea  

Alcoholic  beverages   

Gums  and  resins   

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible  

Rubber   

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animals  and  animal  products  

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p.  .  . 

Furs  

Hair  and  bristles  

Hides  and  skins,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax. 
Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products 
Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters   

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Yarn   

Fabrics,  jute   

Silk   

Wool   

Raw  wool   

Xoils  and  t-ops  

Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges  

Artificial  silk   

Yarn,  twi.st  and  thread   

Mixed  textile  products   

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper  .  . . 

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper  

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  it^  products  

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling  mill  products   


Month  of 

Nine  months 

September 

ended  September 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

1  iKn  Tin, 

1   O  0,f\  f\T  X 

i ,  1  o  /  .  /  lU 

i  0  .v6  i 

io,oly 

1  T  -T  "  x^ 

11 1,1  Oi 

5^212 

6  205 

46  6i09 

53.494 

4.497 

5^888 

38'.039 

44  353 

589 

796 

9.316 

7.421 

110 

164 

12.845 

15.223 

84 

55 

12.653 

14.796 

434 

510 

9.325 

7.073 

128 

115 

1,044 

404 

3.271 

2,157 

22.810 

25.521 

114 

329 

3J33 

3,849 

869 

798 

1L912 

5^827 

38 

144 

676 

'707 

907 

1,346 

9.878 

14.378 

350 

640 

3*624 

4^835 

187 

269 

2.636 

3J42 

899 

690 

7,385 

8^644 

832 

754 

12,511 

12.599 

73 

86 

1^211 

1*265 

164 

20-8 

l'.188 

L740 

2,561 

3,013 

25.669 

30.420 

144 

'  161 

2'318 

2*253 

784 

1.387 

7.023 

12.254 

22 

145 

955 

1.166 

374 

209 

3,410 

2,346 

216 

213 

2.050 

2,502 

216 

184 

1,954 

2.206 

178 

171 

2,066 

2,200 

12  610 

15,395 

136.808 

146.070 

6!l03 

6,565 

67.235 

63.332 

2.230 

3,380 

28.788 

27.603 

]  ,023 

527 

5.890 

5.417 

2,423 

2,284 

28,382 

25.545 

1,124 

2,657 

13.793 

14.363 

168 

162 

930 

1.291 

714 

2,13.0 

9.060 

9.557 

126 

178 

1.164 

1.532 

1,976 

2,983 

25.211 

32.915 

558 

1,161 

8,277 

9.010 

227 

333 

3.975 

5.051 

13 

401 

2.291 

5.090 

737 

49S' 

5.148 

6.195 

1,633 

1,243 

11.834 

16.993 

1,247 

710 

7.303 

10.063 

1,116 

994 

11,619 

11.399 

3,787 

4,218 

31.701 

35.662 

586 

571 

4,693 

4.725 

605 

791 

5.041 

6,230 

1,014 

1.065 

8.791 

9.747 

1,583 

1,792 

13.176 

14.961 

35,917 

28.528 

330.706 

297.058 

970 

990 

5.732 

5,714 

239 

199 

1.605 

2,749 

695 

496 

5.291 

6,634 

4,845 

4,650 

37.252 

41,874 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

—Con. 

Month  of 

Nine  months 

September 

ended  September 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Iron  and  its  products — Con. 

Thousands  of 

Dollars 

Pipes  tubes  and  fittings       .     . . 

460 

636 

4,119 

3,931 

5.386 

1,495 

50,817 

22,689 

3,593 

4,269 

31,628 

37,932 

338 

392 

3,124 

3,398 

5,818 

6,876 

62,620 

69,471 

146 

220 

1,208 

l',566 

Tools   

605 

643 

6,717 

5.824 

6,974 

4,487 

73,310 

64,925 

6,344 

4,162 

60,123 

57,122 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  

10,322 

7,165 

83,781 

78.525 

1,184 

860 

11,117 

7,394 

Precious  metals  (except  gold)   

90 

375 

895 

4^245 

Tin   

59 

5 

445 

4.977 

Clocks  and  watches   

287 

727 

3,850 

4.698 

Electrical  apparatus   

6,390 

3,532 

46,608 

34,171 

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products  .... 

ZD,i  iZ 

04.  Qifld. 

194  187 

798 

vvo 

8  444 

10.133 

12.553 

10,677 

897^97 

oZ.OZ  / 

1^158 

l!2'02 

9  668 

1 1  925 

Petroleum  products   

9,152 

9,282 

72'890 

7o'.857 

Stone  and  products   

1,030 

883 

7,979 

7^445 

Ohemicals  and  allied  products 

5,979 

6.596 

61.221 

58,637 

216 

288 

2  318 

2474 

Cellulose  products   

394 

451 

3^616 

3^909 

Drugs  and  medicines  

553 

721 

5,506 

7,180 

491 

639 

5,216 

5.919 

Fertilizers   

290 

331 

3,271 

2,459 

564 

684 

5,520 

6,429 

874 

1,222 

9,188 

7,943 

47,393 

16,722 

296,959 

174,458 

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p  

547 

533 

3,748 

5,453 

634 

714 

6,318 

6.771 

5.741 

575 

50,455 

14.639 

POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
postal  services  and  rates  from  Canada: 

Parcel  Post  to  the  British  West 
Indies 

The  direct  parcel  post  service  from 
Canada  for  Leeward  Islands  (Antigua, 
Barbuda,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis, 
St.  Kitts,  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  Ane- 
gada,  Jost-Van-Dykes) ,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trini- 
dad and  British  Guiana  has  been 
resumed,  and  parcels  for  these  destina- 
tions may  now  be  dispatched  by  direct 
steamship  service  as  well  as  via  the 
United  States.  Parcels  for  the  above- 
mentioned  destinations,  intended  for 
dispatch  by  direct  route,  must  be  pre- 
paid at  rates  ranging  from  12  cents  for 
one  pound  to  $2  for  15  to  20  pounds. 

Air  Mail  Service  to  Hawaii,  Guam 
and  the  Philippines 

The  trans-Pacific  air  mail  service 
from  Canada  to  Guam  and  the  Philip- 


pines has  been  resumed,  effective  at 
once.  Until  further  notice,  the  rates  of 
postage,  per  half-ounce,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Hawaii,  35  cents;  Guam,  65 
cents ;  PhiUppines  (Leyte,  Luzon,  Min- 
doro,  Samar  only),  75  cents.  Air  mail 
for  Hawaii,  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
is  restricted  to  letters  in  their  usual 
and  ordinary  form  not  exceeding  two 
ounces  in  weight. 

Mail  Service  to  Italy  and  Vatican 
City  State 

Effective  immediately,  letters  and 
letter  packages  weighing  up  to  4 
pounds  may  be  accepted  for  the  Vati- 
can City  State  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
except  the  provinces  of  Fiume,  Gorizia, 
Pola,  Trieste  and  Zara.  (The  weight 
limit  of  2  pounds  3  ounces:  will  still 
apply  to  letter  mail  for  the  five  prov- 
inces named.)  As  stated  previously, 
all  classes  of  business  correspondence 
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may  be  sent  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 
Service  for  printed  and  commercial 
papers  has  been  resumed  to  the  Vatican 
City  State  and  the  whole  of  Italy, 
except  the  five  provinces  mentioned 
-above.  The  weight  limit  is  4  pounds. 


Sample  post  has  now  been  resumed 
to  the  Vatican  City  State  and  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  provinces 
referred  to,  subject  to  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  mailing,  including  the  one- 
pound  weight  limit. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  TO  TO 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
announced  deadlines  for  the  mailing  of 
Christmas  parcels  to  destinations  out- 
side Canada.  The  erroneous  impression 
appears  to  prevail  that  such  gift  par- 
cels are  entitled  to  duty-free  entry. 
While  it  is  true  that  gifts  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  members  of  the  Canadian 
armed  forces  serving  outside  Canada 
are  exempt  from  customs  charges,  this 
is  a  special  concession  arising  out  of 
wartime  conditions,  and  is  not  appli- 
cable to  gifts  sent  to  civilians  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  misunderstanding  seems 
to  exist  with  respect  to  gift  parcels 
for  civihan  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and,  as  a  service  to 
those  who  are  planning  to  send  such 
gifts  this  Christmas,  the  Commercial 
Relations  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  prepared 
the  following  information: 

The  limit  for  individual  parcels, 
under  United  Kingdom  regulations,  is 
five  pounds  gross  weight.  Only  one 
parcel  per  calendar  month  may  be  sent 
by  a  Canadian  donor  to  the  same  in- 
dividual in  the  United  Kingdom.  Even 
if  within  this  hmit,  the  contents  of  the 
parcels  may  be  subject  to  import  duties 
and  purchase  tax.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  articles  containing  sugar 
or  cocoa,  such  as  jams  or  chocolates, 
are  all  subject  to  duty,  but  the  rates 
are  low.  :Most  other  foodstuffs,  if 
shown  to  be  Canadian  products,  are 
duty-free.  Not  more  than  two  pounds 
of  any  one  kind  of  foodstuff  may  be 
included  in  any  one  parcel.  Cigarettes 
are  dutiable  at  about  $2.25  per  hun- 
dred; smoking  tobacco  at  about  55 
cents  per  ounce. 

Purchase  tax  is  levied,  in  addition 
to  any  duties  payable,  on  most  non- 
foodstuffs  in  the  gift  class.   For  ex- 


TED  kingdom;civilians 

ample,  the  purchase  tax  is  100  per 
cent  on  clothing  or  other  articles  made 
of  or  containing  any  real  silk  or  fur, 
on  leather  bags  and  purses,  engagement 
rings  and  other  jewellery,  gold  or  silver 
watches,  cameras  and  film,  fancy 
articles  for  personal  or  domestic  use, 
perfumery,  and  most  toilet  prepara- 
tions and  toilet  requisites ;  33^  per  cent 
on  ties,  scarves,  handkerchiefs  and 
gloves  when  wholly  of  cotton,  wool,  or 
artificial  silk;  the  same  rate  (33^  per 
cent)  applies  to  cotton  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, towels,  fabric  handbags,  toys, 
games,  toilet  brushes  and  combs,  toilet 
soap,  stationery,  pens  and  pencils;  16f 
per  cent  on  adults'  and  older  chil- 
dren's suits,  coats,  dresses,  sweaters, 
shirts,  underclothing,  night  clothing, 
socks  and  stockings,  if  made  entirely 
of  cotton,  wool  or  artificial  silk;  and 
the  same  rate  (16j  per  cent)  applies 
to  leather  or  rubber  footwear  contain- 
ing no  silk  or  fur. 

An  import  duty  is  charged  on  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  in  addition 
to  the  purchase  tax,  if  they  contain 
silk  or  artificial  silk  or  if  they  are  not 
shown  to  be  Canadian  products.  For 
example,  on  Canadian-made  rayon 
stockings  and  underwear  the  customs 
charges,  including  the  purchase  tax  of 
16f  per  cent,  would  be  55  per  cent. 

Garments  for  infants  or  young  chil- 
dren are  free  of  both  duty  and  pur- 
chase tax  if  they  are  Canadian  made 
and  if  they  do  not  contain  silk,  arti- 
ficial silk  or  fur.  Printed  books  and 
Canadian-made  knitting  wool  are  free 
of  both  duty  and  tax.  Used  clothing 
of  any  kind,  provided  it  shows  obvious 
signs  of  a  fair  amount  of  wear,  is  free 
of  duty  and  tax,  but  the  five-pound 
weight  limit  must  be  observed  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  parcels. 

Ration  coupons  are  not  collected 
from  the  recipients  of  gifts  of  any  of 
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the  above  descriptions.  Canadian  ex- 
port permits  are  not  required  for  gift 
parcels  provided  the  value  of  a  parcel 
does  not  exceed  $25,  and  provided  the 
contents  are  solely  for  the  personal  use 
of  the  consignee.  All  parcels  should 
be  clearly  marked  as  gifts.  The 
Post  Office  Department's  deadline  for 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  United  King- 
dom is  November  15. 


The  foregoing  information  is  not 
intended  to  cover  all  cases,  but  it 
should  be  of  assistance  when  the  con- 
tents of  Christmas  parcels  are  being 
selected.  No  doubt  many  United  King- 
dom recipients  would  gladly  pay  the 
customs  charges,  but  Canadians  who 
wish  to  send  expensive  gifts  should 
consider  whether  this  would  result  in 
embarrassment  to  the  recipient. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  CONTROL  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 

131,  effective  November  1,  1945,  Regu- 
lation 6  is  amended  by  the  deletion 
therefrom  of  the  item  '^meat,  all  kinds", 
so  that  shipments  of  this  commodity, 
valued  at  $5  or  less,  are  exempted  from 
the  requirement  of  an  export  permit 
when  shipped  from  Canada. 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 

132,  also  effective  November  1,  1945, 
Regulation  30(6)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: — 

30(6).  Export  permits  are  not  re- 
quired for  casual  gift  shipments  (by 
common  carrier)  not  exceeding  $25 
in  value,  provided  that  the  articles 
or  materials  are  shipped  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  solely  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  consignee  and  except  as 
provided  by  Regulation  6. 

Note. — The  phrase  ''by  common 
carrier"  is  interpreted  as  shipments 
by  parcel  post,  railway  express  or 
any  other  licensed  pubhc  service. 

Trinidad 

SALE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Under  date  October  6,  1945,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  was  issued  by  the  Con- 
troller of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
Colony  of  Trinidad  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  foreign  currency  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  imports: — 

"Importers  are  hereby  notified  that 
Banks  (Authorized  Dealers)  have 
been  advised  that  sales  of  foreign 
currency  may  only  be  made  in  future 
on  production  of  appropriate  copy 


of  Import  Licence  supported  by 
Customs  Entries  or  authority  to  es- 
tablish Letter  of  Credit.  Letters  of 
Credit  will  generally  only  be  author- 
ized against  'On  Board'  Bills  of 
Lading". 

The  Controller  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports has  assured  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Port-of-Spain  that 
every  facility  was  being  afforded  im- 
porters in  this  Colony  to  effect  pay- 
ment for  goods  already  indented  for 
on  the  terms  stated  on  such  indents. 
It  was  further  stated  that  the  regula- 
tion was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
hamper  exports  from  Canada  to  this 
Colony  but  merely  to  ensure  that  the 
goods  indented  for  and  paid  for  actu- 
ally arrive  in  the  Colony.  It  would  be 
of  material  assistance  if  Canadian  ex- 
porters could  find  it  possible  to  sell 
against  sight  draft  or  on-board  bills  of 
lading,  but  sympathetic  consideration 
will  be  given  in  any  instance  in  which 
it  is  found  impracticable  to  ship  under 
those  conditions.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
requests  will  not  be  received  for  pay- 
ment against  pro-forma  invoices  in 
respect  of  goods  which  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  shippers  and  have 
not  been  delivered  to  a  warehouseman. 

El  Salvador 

CONSULAR  LEGALIZATION  OF  SHIPPING 
DOCUMENTS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2172  (September  15,  1945), 
page  238,  that  documents  covering 
shipments  to  El  Salvador  at  present 
do  not  have  to  be  legahzed  by  a  con- 
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sulate,  Mr.  R.  Imberton,  Consul 
General  of  El  Salvador  in  Montreal, 
writes  that  this  was  a  temporary  war 
measure.  He  states  that,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  all  documents  covering 
goods  originating  in  or  shipped  from 
Canada  must  be  legalized  by  consular 
officials  of  El  Salvador  in  Canada. 
These  are  located  in  Montreal,  To- 
ronto and  Vancouver. 

Peru 

DUTIES  AND  TAXES  ON  BOOKS,  AND  . 
PERIODICALS  ABROGATED 

Mr.  AY.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Embassy    at  Lima, 


writes  under  date  October  22,  1945, 
that  according  to  advice  published  in 
El  Peruano  (Official  Gazette)  of  Lima, 
Peru,  dated  June  8,  1945,  printed  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  all  kinds  can  now  be  imported  into 
Peru  free  of  all  customs  duties  and 
supplementary  taxes,  including  the  one 
per  cent  ad  valorem  unemployment 
fund  tax  which  was  previously  collec- 
tible on  books,  etc.  This  new  law 
covers  arrivals  by  mail,  both  ordinary 
and  airmail,  and  states  that  such  ship- 
ments do  not  require  a  consular  in- 
voice. Luxury  editions  are  not  included 
in  the  above  exemption  from  duties  and 
taxes. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  5,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  5,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  IMonday,  October  29,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egj-pt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

"Week  ending 

Week  ending 

x>anK  sxSlzq 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  5 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.450O 

4.450O 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1050 

1 . 1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

34 

Free 

.2740 

.2740 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271  . 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-4i 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.  1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 
4.8666 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5600 

3.5600 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

n 

Offer 

3 . 5780 

3.5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  five  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division, 
and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — ^Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottaw'a  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities,, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  tO'  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure' 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as* 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  and  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,  and  is  responsible  for 
advertising  programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 

Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney: ^  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,. 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— C oniinued 


Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 
No  cable  address  available  at  present. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidcnte  ^\  llson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We.st  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago,  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17, 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yve.s  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Brittox.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.   Address  for  letter&-P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZucZed 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg.'  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange   Free   State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,   Natal,   Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner.  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boit.r,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  ITS  RESOURCES  AND  TRADE 

By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  at  Havana 


The  Dominican  Republic  occupies 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  or  Santo  Domingo,  the 
second  largest  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  lying  between  Cuba,  130  miles 
to  the  west,  and  the  United  States 
dependency  of  Puerto  Rico,  70  miles 
to  the  east.  More  specifically,  it  is 
situated  between  68°  30'  and  74°  30' 
west  longitude  and  between  17°  40' 
and  20°  north  latitude.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Christopher  Columbus  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  Decem- 
ber, 1492. 

Called  by  its  inhabitants  "the  cradle 
of  America",  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  a  historian's  paradise.  Numerous 
evidences  of  early  American  civiliza- 
tion dominate  the  scene — the  first 
church,  the  first  university,  and  the 
first  hospital  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Its  independence  dates  from 
1844. 

Area  and  Topography 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  19,332 
square  miles,  or  slightly  less  than  that 
of  Nova  Scotia.   The  country  is  moun- 
I     tainous,  particularly  in  the  western 
!     region  where  there  are  three  separate 
;     ranges,  including  the  Great  Central 
'     Cordillera  which  crosses  the  Republic 
\     from  southeast  to  northwest.  Trujillo 
Peak,  the  highest  mountain    in  the 
Caribbean,  towers  to  10,000  feet  and 
there  are  several  others  exceeding  7,000 
feet. 

Between  the  mountains  are  fertile 
valleys  ranging  in  altitude  from  sea 
level  to  3,000  feet,  notably  the  great 
La  Vega  Real  in  the  central  region. 
This  and  the  coastal  plains  are  the 
most  productive  areas.  The  two  larg- 
est rivers,  the  Yaque  del  Norte  and 
the  Yuna,  cross  La  Vega  Real,  one  from 
fast  to  west  and  the  other  from  west 


to  east.  The  coastline  is  irregular, 
being  indented  by  many  bays  and 
coves.  . 

CKmate 

The  Dominican  Republic's  climate 
is  sub-tropical  but  is  tempered  by 
trade  winds,  and  the  temperature  sel- 
dom exceeds  90°  Fahrenheit.  The 
coastal  regions  are  slightly  cooler  than 
inland  areas  during  the  day  but  are 
warmer  at  night;  in  the  interior  tem- 
peratures vary  with  height  above  sea 
level. 

In  the  southern  section  of  the  Repub- 
lic the  seasons  are  well  defined,  rainy 
from  May  to  November  and  dry  from 
December  to  April.  In  the  north  there 
is  no  particularly  rainy  season,  pre- 
cipitation being  more  or  less  normal 
throughout  the  year.  The  country  is  in 
the  cyclone  belt  and  has  suffered 
severely  on  numerous  occasions  from 
tropical  hurricanes,  particularly  that  of 
1930. 

Population 

According  to  the  last  national  census 
(1935),  the  population  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  then  1,479,417.  It 
has  since  increased  considerably  and 
is  now  estimated  to  be  about  1,800,000, 
composed  of  40  per  cent  whites,  20 
per  cent  Negroes  and  40  per  cent 
mulattoes;  but  these  figures  vary 
widely.  The  birth  rate  is  about  30  per 
thousand.  The  density  of  population 
according  to  the  1935  census,  taking 
the  Republic  as  a  whole,  was  29-54 
per  square  kilometre. 

Of  the  eighteen  districts  or  provinces 
into  which  the  Republic  is  divided, 
that  of  Santo  Domingo  is  the  most 
densely  populated,  with  144-6  persons 
per  square  kilometre.  Population  den- 
sity of  the  others  ranges  from  15-7  to 
97-7  per  square  kilometre. 
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The  principal  city  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  is  Ciudad  Trujillo  (formerly 
Santo  Domingo).  Besides  being  the 
capital  and  seat  of  government,  it  is 
also  a  fairly  important  industrial 
centre  and  the  leading  seaport.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  to  be 
about  100,000.  The  other  principal 
urban  centres  are  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros  (40,000),  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  (20,000),  Puerto  Plata  (12,- 
000),  and  La  Vega,  San  Francisco  de 
Macoris,  Azua,  Seybo,  San  Cristobal, 
Barahona,  Monte  Cristi  and  Samana. 

Government 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  requires  that  the  government 
of  the  country  shall  be  civil,  republi- 
can, democratic  and  representative.  All 
literate  inhabitants  over  18  years  of 
age  have  the  right  to  vote.  Executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who 
is  elected  by  general  vote  every  five 
years  and  is  eligible  for  re-election, 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. Legislative  power  is  exercised  by 
the  National  Congress,  comprising  the 
Senate  (18  members)  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  (40  members — one 
for  each  60,000  inhabitants  or  fraction 
above  30,000) .  Judicial  power  is  vested 
in  the  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  establish.  All  judges  are  elected 
by  the  Senate. 

Education  and  Religion 

Although  illiteracy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  still  very  high,  public  edu- 
cation has  advanced  to  a  marked 
extent  from  a  generation  ago  when  only 
one  child  in  ten  attended  school.  In 
1935-36  there  were  only  819  primary, 
secondary  and  vocational  schools  in  the 
Republic,  attended  by  103,000  stu- 
dents. To-day  there  are  nearly  1,900 
schools  with  a  student  registration  of 
over  200,000.  The  University  of  Santo 
Domingo,  founded  in  1538,  is  the  old- 
est in  America. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic  are  Roman  Catholic. 


The  See  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded 
in  the  time  of  Bartolomeo  Columbus, 
brother  of  the  discoverer,  was  the  first 
in  the  Americas,  and  its  archbishop  is 
Primate  of  the  Indies. 

Income  and  Purchasing  Power 

There  are  no  statistics  available 
showing  the  population  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  according  to  income 
groups,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  lower 
classes  is  not  high,  unskilled  industrial 
labourers  and  peon  farmers  receiving 
very  low  wages.  Clerical  workers, 
skilled  labourers,  small  merchants  and 
farm  owners  live  reasonably  well  as 
compared  with  the  same  classes  in 
other  Latin  American  countries.  There 
are  comparatively  few  recipients  of 
large  incomes  and  these  are  found 
among  the  leading  merchants,  large 
landowners  and  professional  people. 

Over  the  six-year  period  1938-43 
annual  imports  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  have  averaged  between  $7 
and  $8  per  capita. 

Economic  Resources 

A  high  proportion  of  the  land  area, 
some  6,600  square  miles,  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  four-fifths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  by  agriculture. 

Sugar,  the  most  important  crop,  is 
grown  on  large  estates  in  the  south- 
eastern plains,  and  sugar  and  its  prod- 
ucts account  for  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  country's  total  exports  by  value. 
Other  leading  export  crops,  with  aver- 
age annual  production,  are  cocoa 
(25,000  tons),  coffee  (22,000  tons)  and 
tobacco  (25,000  tons).  The  principal 
subsistence  crops,  corn,  potatoes,  rice 
and  tapioca,  are  grown  mainly  by  in- 
dependent farmers  on  small  fertile 
holdings  in  the  long  narrow  northern 
plain  and  the  Vega  Real. 

The  Republic's  live-stock  population 
is  placed  at  920,000  cattle  and  850,000 
sheep,  and  exports  of  animals  and 
animal  products,  mainly  to  the  French 
and  Dutch  West  Indies,  figure  promin- 
ently in  the  trade  statistics. 
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There  are  known  deposits  of  minerals 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  including 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  petroleum  and 
sodium  salt,  but  of  these  only  gold  and 
sodium  salt  have  been  considered  rich 
enough  to  justify  commercial  exploita- 
tion. The  production  of  gold  by  placer 
methods  was  valued  at  over  $500,000 
in  1941  as  compared  with  $150,000  in 
1938,  while  the  output  of  common  salt, 
both  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export,  has  shown  striking  increases 
during  recent  years. 

The  forests  of  the  country  yield  a 
wide  range  of  fine  furniture  and  •  dye 
woods,  and  forest  industries  show 
promise  of  considerable  development, 
although  exports  of  wood  and  wood 
products  have  not  greatly  exceeded 
$500,000  a  year  so  far. 

Industries 

Industrial  development  in  the  Do- 
minican Repubhc  is  somewhat  limited 
and  is  concerned  very  largely  with  the 
processing  of  foodstuffs  and  tobacco. 

Some  70,000  Dominicans  are  em- 
ployed in  the  sugar  "centrals"  which 
produce  about  580,000  tons  annually. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  processing  and  packing  such 
comestibles  and  beverages  as  aliment- 
ary pastes,  edible  oils,  chocolates, 
preserved  meats,  maize,  wheat  and  rice 
flour,  starch,  beer  and  rum.  The 
tobacco  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country  and  produced  in  1942 
over  30,000,000  cigars  and  300,000,000 
cigarettes. 

Other  manufacturing  industries  giv- 
ing employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber and  representing  a  substantial 
capital  investment  are  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  leather  footwear, 
alcohol,  soap,  matches,  nails  (from  im- 
ported wire),  salt,  clothing  (from 
imported  fabrics),  sacks,  cordage  and 
wooden  furniture. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  indicated 
in  the  following  short  table  showing 
44186— u 


total  exports  and  imports  during  the 
years  1938  to  1943:— 

Exports  Imports 
(United  States  Dollars) 

1938    14,347,033  11,342.49.5 

1939    18.643,302  11. .592, 166 

1940    18.330,13.5  10,-511,403 

1941    17.123.937  11,739.031 

1942    2'0.057.2O0  11.4P0.857 

1943    36.205,057  14,200,804 

It  will  be  observed  that  imports 
remained  fairly  stable  throughout  the 
six-year  period  covered  by  the  above 
figures,  but  that  there  was  a  spectacular 
increase  in  the  value  of  exports  in  1942 
and  1943  as  compared  with  the  two 
pre-war  years,  1938  and  1939.  This 
increase,  however,  reflects  the  better 
prices  obtained  for  the  Repubhc 's  prin- 
cipal export  products  rather  than  any 
improvement  in  the  quantities  shipped. 

Actually,  the  tonnage  of  export  ship- 
ments was  lower  in  1943  than  in  1938. 
Exports  of  raw  sugar,  for  instance,  in 

1938  totalled  403,000,000  kilos,  value  1 
at  only  $8,592,000,  while  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1943  were  391,- 
000,000  kilos  and  $22,344,368.  Cacao 
exports  for  each  of  1938  and  1943 
amounted  in  quantity  to  28,000,000 
kilos,  but  the  value  of  1943  shipments 
at  $4,039,142  was  double  that  of  1938 
exports.  Export  shipments  of  coffee  in 

1939  totalled  14,000,000  kilos  valued 
at  $1,730,508,  but  the  10,500,000  kilos 
shipped  in  1943  were  worth  $2,469,141. 
The  quantity  of  starch  exported  in 
1939  was  11,500,000  kilos  valued  at 
$620,854,  as  compared  with  13,500,000 
kilos  in  1943  valued  at  $1,747,658. 
Leaf  tobacco  exports  before  the  war, 
amounting  to  about  8,000,000  .kilos^ 
were  worth  about  $410,000,  whereas  the 
7,500,000  kilos  shipped  in  1943  had  a 
value  of  over  $1,000,000. 

Similarly,  imports  decreased  in 
quantity  but  increased  in  value.  Thus, 
in  1938  imports  of  19,285,227  linear 
metres  of  cotton  piece-goods  had  a 
value  of  $1,490,000,  while  in  1943  those 
of  18,434,639  linear  metres  were  valued 
at  $3,012,000.  Imports  of  jute  bags  in 
1938,  numbering  5,150,957,  were  valued 
at  $510,000,  but  in  1943  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  4,684,514  and 
$1,260,000.  Foodstuff  imports  dropped 
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in  value  from  $1,607,834  in  1938  to 
$1,021,598  in  1943,  reflecting  wartime 
shortages  in  the  supplying  countries 
and  a  greater  dependence  upon  domes- 
tic produce.  Such  statistics  as  are 
available  covering  the  volume  of  iron 
and  steel  imports  show  that  7,500,000 
kilos  valued  at  slightly  over  $1,000,000 
were  imported  in  1938,  compared  with 
under  6,000,000  kilos  valued  at  $1,- 
000,000  in  1943. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  by  principal  com- 
modity groups,  in  the  two  pre-war 
years  1938  and  1939  and  the  wartime 
years  1942  and  1943,  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 


4-38  per  cent;  silk  and  artificial  silk 
and  manufactures,  3-63  per  cent;  and 
wheat  flour,  2-26  per  cent. 

The  value  of  imports  by  principal 
supplying  countries  in  1938,  1939,  1942 
and  1943  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

The  most  significant  features  of 
Table  II  are  the  disappearance  from 
the  1942  and  1943  columns  of  Japan 
and  the  principal  European  sources  of 
supply,  Spain  excepted;  the  greatly 
increased  share  of  the  United  States  in 
1943  over  the  pre-war  years;  and  the 
extent  to  which  European  sources  of 
supply  have  been  replaced  by  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  leading  suppliers  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic's  requirements  in  1938, 
the  share  of  total  imports  enjoyed  by 


TABLE  I 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities  in  1938,  19S9,  191^2  and  194S 


1938  1939 
Values  in  United 


1942  1943 
States  Dollars 


Cotton  and  nuanufactures    1,997,727  2,212.161  3,524,964  4,209,522 

Jute  bags    510,081  486,359  994,333  1,260,424 

Foodstuffs    1,607,834  1,317,973  1,015,532  1,021,598 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures    1,142,496  1,155,793  573,625  1,004,475 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products    733,864  647,405  863,953  996,627 

Machinery  and  apparatus    825,923  985,873  625,961  921,647 

Petroleum  products    811.727  748,608  700.435  811,611 

Paper  and  manufiactures    461,897  403,299  806,733  628,378 

Silk,  artificial  silk  and  manufactures    247,944  211,236  284,450  52.1,153 

Wools  and  manufactures    141,637  139,849  180,195  291,505 

Paints  and  pigments    159,106  209,929  200,027  255,573 

Glass  and  glassware    133,628  180,761  187,449  251,000 

Rubber  manufactures    204,257  223,196  62,469  229,553 

Hides  and  skins    218,009  255,378  167,033  219,857 

Cement    107,559  269,876  101.570  198.046 

Automobiles  and  trucks    571.854  622,072  145,742  157,692 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics    105,683  122,766  110,893  135,933 

Earthenware  and  porcelain   .  .  .  ;   83.312  105,285  87,124  123.340 

Wood  and  manufactures    99,573  58,177  72,777  117,078 

Agricultural  machinery    148,448  134,602  42,481  82,155 

Hats  and  caps   79.506  66.186  66,202  71,225 

Coppqr  and  'alloys    104.063  120,888  75.442  68,839 

Soap   ^   54.765  78,863  44,315  48,162 

Explosiyes    93.166  50,651  8,795  36,220 

All    other    698,436  784,980'  538,357  699,091 

Total    11,342,495    11,592,166    11,480,857  14,360,804 

The  leading  import  items  in  1943  each,  and  the  principal  commodities 

and  the  proportion  of  the  year's  total  supplied,  were  as  follows: — 

import   value    for   which    each   was  7       ^       rr^  x  j.i 

responsible,  were:  cotton  and  manufac-  ^^^^^^  States.-59  per  cent:  cotton 

tures  thereof,  27-14  per  cent ;  jute  bags,  manufactures     machinery  and 

8-78  per  cent;  iron,  steel  and  manu-  apparatiis,  chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 

factures  thereof,  6-99  per  cent;  chemi-  cal  products,  paper  and  paper  manu- 

cal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  6-94  ^^^^^^^^^  g^^^^^^^'  ^^^.^^ 

per  cent;  machinery  and  apparatus,  Japan. — 11  per  cent:  chiefly  cotton 

6-42  per  cent;  paper  and  manufactures,  textiles  and  manufactures. 
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TABLE  II 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries  in  1938,  1939,  1942  and  1943 


United  States   

British  India   

Mexico  

Other  Western  Hemisphere  countries   

United  Kingdom  

Dutch  West  Indies   

Canada  

Cuba   

Spain   

Switzerland   

France  

Germany   

Japan   

Xetherlands  

Italy  

Denmark  

All  others   

Totals   

Germany. — 8  per  cent:  machinery 
and  apparatus,  chemicals  and  phar- 
maceuticals, paper  and  manufactures, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  automo- 
biles. 

British  India. — 5  per  cent:  jute  bags. 

United  Kingdom. — 4  per  cent:  cotton 
and  manufactures  thereof,  rubber 
manufactures. 

France. — 3  per  cent:  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures. 

Italy. — 2  per  cent. 

Si  am. — 2  per  cent. 

Canada. — 1  per  cent. 

In  1943  the  position  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

United  States. — 69-5  per  cent:  prac- 
tically all  import  items,  but.  mainly 
cotton  and  manufactures,  iron  and  steel 
products,  machinery  and  apparatus, 
paper  and  products,  rubber  products, 
artificial  silk  and  manufactures,  wheat 
flour. 

British  India. — 8-5  per  cent:  jute 
bags. 

Mexico. — 5-5  per  cent:  cotton  and 
manufactures,  miscellaneous  foodstuffs. 

United  Kingdom. — 4-0  per  cent: 
cotton  yarns,  whisky,  paints. 

Dutch  West  Indies. — 3-9  per  cent: 
crude  oil  and  gasoline. 
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1938 

1939 

1942 

1943 

V'alues  in  United 

States  Dollars 

6,072,401 

6,861,603 

8,397,323 

9,986,235 

'  505.167 

426,464 

783,196 

1,230,824 

3.245 

2,480' 

418,461 

797,052 

169,749 

108,444 

585,111 

669,253 

564,389 

489,753 

411,246 

580,685 

345,216 

303,343 

366,345 

562,907 

127,929 

139,080 

219.824 

244,142 

58.493 

87,553' 

86,950 

153,673 

4'0,256 

39,256 

19,442 

60.887 

24,154 

37,596 

19.836 

21,230 

363,601 

347,292 

10,472 

7,088 

865.279 

932,524 

451 

1,734 

1,201,794 

1,112,283 

33,709 

435 

92,302 

97,986 

15 

32 

204.749 

189,964 

262 

20,465 

13,636 

683.306 

402,909 

128'ii4 

44'.627 

11,342,495 

11,592,166 

11,480,857 

14,360,804 

Argentina. — 1-9  per  cent:  animal 
fats  and  greases,  edible  oils,  meats^ 
hides  and  skins. 

Canada. — 1-7  per  cent:  wheat,  dry 
salted  and  smoked  fish,  flour. 

Brazil. — 1-4  per  cent:  cotton  and 
manufactures. 

Cuba. — 1-0  per  cent:  cotton  man- 
ufactures, pharmaceutical  products, 
manufactures  of  leather. 

EXPORTS 

The  character  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  indicated 
in  Table  III,  which  gives  comparative 
values  of  exports  by  principal  com- 
modity groups  for  two  pre-war  and  two 
war  years,  ranked  in  order  of  their 
importance  in  1943. 

Traditionary,  sugar,  cacao  and  coffee 
account  for  80  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  Dominican  Republic's  exports. 
The  predominance  of  sugar  and  its 
products  is  at  once  evident,  this  group 
accounting  for  60  per  cent  of  total 
exports  in  1938  and  63  per  cent  in 
1943.  Cacao  ranks  second  in  import- 
ance, the  proportion  of  total  shipments 
represented  by  this  commodity  being 
14  per  cent  in  1938  and  11  in  1943. 
Coffee  exports  in  1938  and  1943  formed 
7  per  cent  and  6  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  total.  •  ■ : :  ; ■  jwi::-;:': 
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TABLE  III 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities  in  1938,  1939,  1942  and  1943 


193'8  1939  1942  1943 

Values  in  United  States  Dollars 


  9,279,676 

12,210,654 

11,540,252 

23,040,762 

2,014,475 

2,482,477 

4,039,142 

1,040,190' 

l,73O,50'8 

1,453,280 

2,469,141 

64,188 

620,854 

357,284 

1,747,658 

211,646 

250,247 

2,214,576 

1,559,905 

435.184 

452,359 

307,358 

1,109,585 

201,407 

263,456 

540,659 

507,945 

112,435 

99,052 

132,645 

354,087 

153,563 

125,561 

91,088 

133,865 

59,022 

60,445 

139,305 

106.194 

31,922 

19,319 

29,209 

59,601 

95,40-8 

190,681 

9,678 

1,043 

744,733 

605,691 

759,389 

1,100,129 

Total   

14,347,033 

18,643,302 

20,057,200 

36,205,057 

TABLE  IV 

Exports  by  Principal  Countries  in  1938,  1939,  1942  and  1943 


1938^  1939  1942  1943 

Values  in  United  States  Dollars 


  5.980,487 

6,774.599 

8,773,902 

20,575,005 

  4,606,835 

5,051,357 

5,717,750 

10,320,553 

  333,478 

221,641 

1,239,268 

1,891,604 

  354,471 

462,721 

7.07.678 

1,051,744 

French  West  Indies   

2,500 

24,839 

709,958 

120,179 

864,143 

671,611 

  412,355 

1,418,202 

224.030 

315.974 

35,119 

121,719 

259,904 

1.816 

241.950 

128,458 

19,857 

473,382 

122,740 

  422,896 

592,487 

1,668,539 

157,506 

  1,152.687 

2.219,208 

  400,257 

849.502 

  199.572 

486.921 

  483,995 

387,193 

Totals   

  14.347,033 

18,643,302 

20,057,200 

36,205,057 

ISlote. — In  the  1942  statistics  there  is  .an  item  described  as  "Desconocido"  (Unknown), 
representing  25,492,529  kilos  of  sugar,  valued  at  $1,334,596). 


The  destination  of  the  Repubhc's 
exports  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.  In 
pre-war  years,  France,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  were  important  out- 
lets, but  the  loss  of  these  markets 
during  the  war  was  easily  offset  by  the 
increased  purchases  of  such  leading 
buyers  as  the  United  Kingdom  (the 
Republic's  best  customer)  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  greater  interest 
shown  in  Dominican  products  by  such 
neighbouring  markets  as  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Dutch  and  French  West  Indies, 
Canada  and  Cuba. 

Trade  diversions  brought  about  by 
the  war  are  further  illustrated  in  the 
following  comparison  of  pre-war  with 
wartime  distribution  of  the  Republic's 
leading  exports: — • 


Raw  Sugar 

1938  1943 

%  % 

68— United  Kingdom  92— United  Kingdom 

14— United  States  6— United  States 

8 — France*  1 — Canada 

Raw  Cacao 

90— United  States  1-5— Mexico 

8 — Germany  0-9 — Puerto  Rico 

1— Japan.  25 — Cuba 
97— United  States 

Raw  Coffee 

37— France  1— Dutch  West 

34— United  States  Indies 

12— Netherlands  0-5— Canada 
96— United  States 
2— French  West 
Indies 
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Canadian  purchases  of  Dominican 
produce  (notably  sugar)  in  1942  and 
1943  were  much  larger  than  the  fore- 
going (Dominican)  statistics  would 
indicate.  For  instance,  exports  to  "all 
other"  countries  in  1942,  valued  at 
$1,668,539,  include  sugar  to  the  value 
of  11,344,596,  "destination  unknown". 
Dominican  statistics  show  sugar  ex- 
ports to  Canada  in  1942  as  "nil",  yet 
Canadian  statistics  for  the  same  year 
show  that  sugar  imports  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  valued  at 
$407,551.  The  secrecy  imposed  upon 
ship  movements  at  a  time  when  the 
submarine  menace  was  at  its  height  in 
Caribbean  waters  is  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  this  discrepancy. 

Trade  With  Canada 

Canada's  purchases  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  during  the  last 
decade  have  been  irregular,  varying 
widely  in  accordance  with  the  competi- 
tive position  of  Dominican  sugar  in  the 
Canadian  market.  In  1933  and  1934 
the  only  commodity  Canada  imported 
was  raw  sugar,  valued  at  $59,136  and 
$1,275,515,  respectively.  During  the 
four-year  period  1935-1938  there  were 
no  raw  sugar  shipments  to  Canad'a. 
From  1939  onwards  sugar  shipments 
were  resumed,  reaching  a  value  of  $2,- 
835,000  in  1940  and  $1,286,000  in  1941. 
The  only  other  articles  entering  into 
Dominican  export  trade  with  Canada 
to  date  are  coffee,  rice,  peanuts  and 
yucca  starch. 
I  Table  V,  based  on  Dominican  sta- 
!  tistics,  shows  the  value  of  Dominican 
exports  to  Canada  in  1939,  1942  and 
1943.  None  were  recorded  for  1938. 

TABLE  V 
Exports  to  Canada 

1939  1942  1943 
United  States  Dollars 

,    Sugar,  raw   35,119        ....  239,704 

.    Rice   108,580   

I   Coffee,  raw   6,600  20,20'0 

(   Peanuts   6,369   

Total    35,119    121,549  259,904 

The  figures  in  Table  V  do  not  take 
into  account  Canadian  imports  of  Do- 
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minican  produce  from  stocks  held  in 
the  United  States,  and  these  may  have 
been  quite  appreciable. 

Imports  into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic from  Canada  in  1938  and  1939  and 
the  two  war  years,  1942  and  1943, 
ranked  according  to  their  value  in  1943, 
are  shown  in  Table  VI. 

Five  commodities — wheat,  dried  fish,, 
smoked  fish,  prepared  cereals  (includ- 
ing malt  and  alimentary  pastes)  and 
wheat  flour — are  predominant  among 
imports  from  Canada.  This  group 
accounted  for  54  and  44  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  imports  from 
Canada  in  1938  and  1939,  61  per  cent 
in  1942  and  no  less  than  80  per  cent 
in  1943.  Before  the  war  the  only  other 
item  from  Canada  worthy  of  note  was 
rubber  manufactures,  mainly  automo- 
bile tires  and  tubes.  During  1942  and 
1943,  with  traditional  sources  of  supply 
cut  off  and  wartime  shortages  in  the 
United  States,  a  number  of  articles 
of  Canadian  origin  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Dominican  market, 
as  the  import  returns  for  those  years 
indicate.  In  no  case,  however^  did  the 
volume  or  value  reach  an  important 
level. 

Trade  Policy 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment entered  into  between  Canada  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1940,  mer- 
chandise of  Canadian  origin  imported 
into  the  Dominican  RepubHc  is  guar- 
anteed treatment  as  favourable  as  that 
accorded  to  the  goods  of  any  other 
foreign  country,  both  in  the  appHcation 
of  customs  duties  and  import  or  inter- 
nal revenue  taxes.  There  is  no 
provision,  however,  for  any  tariff 
preferences  on  Canadian  goods  and 
Canadian  exporters  are  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  their  competitors,  since 
most  countries  have  entered  into  simi- 
lar most-favoured-nation  agreements 
with  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  addition  to  the  customs  duty 
proper,  imported  goods  are  subject  to 
an  internal  revenue  tax.  The  rate  of 
this  tax  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise,  and  rates  have  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  revisions  in  the  past;.. 
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TABLE  VI 

Imports  into  the  Dominican  Republic  from  Canada 


Wheat   

Codfish  and  other  dried,  salt  fish  

Bloaters  and  other  smoked  fish   

Cereals,  prepared   

Flour,  wheat   

Vegetable  fibres  and  manufactures  

Newsprint   

Wrapping  paper   

Hides  and  skins   

Articles  of  ivory,  celluloid  and  imitations. . . . 

Grains,  fruits  and  vegetables,  n.o.p  

Chemical  and  pharmiaceutical  products   

Preserved  fruits  

Seed  potatoes   

Copper  and  manufactures   

Whiskey  and  gin   

Paper  and  manufactures,  n.o.p  

Wool,  bristles,  hair  and  manufactures  

Nails  and  tacks   

Iron  manufactures,  n.o.p  

Machines  and  apparatus  

Rubber  and  manufactures   

Toys  

Miscellaneous   

Total   

mainly  upwards.  In  fact,  it  has  now 
ibecome  the  practice,  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  to  levy  higher 
charges  on  imported  goods,  to  raise  the 
"internal  revenue  tax  rather  than  the 
rate  of  duty. 

There  are  no  import  or  exchange 
restrictions  in  force  in  the  Dominican 
"Republic  likely  to  affect  the  sale  of 
'Canadian  goods  in  that  market,  and 
importers  may  obtain  without  difficulty 
whatever  foreign  exchange  is  required 
to  pay  for  their  Canadian  purchases. 

Postwar  Prospects 

Annual  imports  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  over  the  period  1933-43  have 
averaged  $10,500,000.  It  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly large  market,  but  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  number  of  inhabitants 
and  their  purchasing  power,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  appears  to  offer  a 
promising  outlet  for  Canadian  prod- 
ucts, particularly  if  direct  shipping 
facilities  should  become  available. 

Imports  of  Canadian  wheat  for  the 
Republic's  small  milling  industry 
should  be  maintained  at  least  at  their 
present  level,  if  not  increased,  since  its 
entry  free  of  internal  revenue  tax  is 
guaranteed  by  the  trade  agreemen't. 


1938 

1939 

1942 

1943 

Values 

in  United 

States  Dollars 

1  n  pro  K 

iy,ooo 

17,318 

62,806 

69,836 

7,27z 

2,0'67 

13,252 

68,898 

23,443' 

17,641 

31,461 

25,277 

11,371 

12,447 

15,262 

18,604 

12,154 

10,618 

14,857 

•  •  •  • 

10,949 

1   AO  A 

1,4/4 

4,943 

15,991 

7,391 

o/o 

1,185 

6,269 

6,299 

13,484 

4,285 

4,435 

4,843 

.... 

4,935 

3,343 

9,462 

5,104 

2  519 

3  969 

3',777 

3',635 

1,486 

2,154 

2,656 

2,025 

2,244 

3,396 

2,194 

1,296 

2,206 

1,901 

1,462 

5,600 

1,038 

367 

2,198 

277 

1,599 

2,i63 

3,265 

1,639 

572 

1,719 

11,999 

319 

738 

34,719 

39,351 

1,825 

2,627 

*633 

4,272 

6,414 

4,566 

2,706 

127,929 

139,08-0 

219,824 

244,142 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  dried 
and  smoked  fish  was  restricted  by  un- 
favourable tariff  treatment.  Since 
1940,  however,  stimulated  by  the  trade 
agreement  which  removed  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  upon  Canadian  dry 
salted  hake,  pollock  and  cusk,  smoked 
herrings  and  other  smoked  fish,  and 
by  the  temporary  elimination  of  Nor- 
wegian competition  (in  smoked  fish), 
imports  from  Canada  have  increased 
each  year.  In  1943  Canada  supplied 
to  the  value  of  $68,898  out  of  total 
imports  of  cod  and  other  salt  or  dried 
fisli  valued  at  $76,746,  and  $25,277  out 
of  total  imports  of  herring  and  other 
smoked  fish  valued  at  $25,612.  Pros- 
pects of  continued  trade  at  comparable 
levels  are  favourable,  although  keen 
competition  from  Norwegian  sources  is 
to  be  anticipated. 

The  market  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  wheat  flour  is  worth  more 
intensive  cultivation.  Total  imports  of 
this  commodity  in  1943  amounted  to 
5,402,759  kilos  valued  at  $324,927,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  only  $14,857, 
the  remainder  of  the  business  going 
to  United  States  suppliers.  From  a 
tariff  point 'of  view,  Canadian  exporters 
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are  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  their 
competitors  in  other  countries  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  Canada's 
share  of  this  trade  cannot  be  improved. 

There  appears  also  to  be  consider- 
able room  for  the  development  of  Can- 
adian trade  with  the  Republic  in  paper 
and  paper  products.  Pre-war  imports 
(1939)  of  such  products  (cardboard 
boxes  and  cardboard,  wrapping  paper, 
paper  bags,  writing  and  printing  paper) 
had  a  total  value  of  $377,000,  of  which 
Canada  contributed  only  $6,698  as 
against  $262,958  from  the  United 
States. 

The  export  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes 
from  Canada  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic will  presumably  be  resumed  in  due 
course,  but  the  volume  and  value  of 
this  trade  would  appear  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  export  policy  of  United 
States  manufacturers  with  Canadian 
subsidiaries. 


Potato  sales  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, adversely  affected  by  shipping 
difficulties  during  the  war,  should 
return  better  figures  in  future.  There 
is  also  a  sizeable  market  for  chemical 
fertilizers. 

There  have  been  no  imports  of  Cana- 
dian tallow  since  1940  due  to  oil  and 
fat  shortages  in  Canada,  yet  in  1937 
Canada  was  one  of  the  leading  sup- 
pliers of  this  article,  total  annual  im- 
ports of  which  average  $200,000  in 
value.  A  resumption  of  this  trade 
seems  indicated. 

In  general  terms,  there  is  to-day  a 
lively  interest  in  Canadian  products  of 
all  kinds  on  the  part  of  importers  and 
agents  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
it  will  be  surprising  if  this  .  is  not 
reflected  in  substantially  increased  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  merchandise  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 


CHILE  AS  A  MARKET 
I 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Santiago 


Chilean  economy  is  largely  based  on 
the  export  of  nitrates  and  copper.  The 
future  world  market  for  these  two 
commodities  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  Chile's  ability  to  buy  in 
Canada  or  elsewhere,  unless  that  coun- 
try is  assisted  by  long-term  credits. 
Much  has  been  heard  of  the  reputedly 
large  dollar  balances  held  in  Latin 
American  countries,  but  latest  returns 
indicate  that  in  the  case  of  Chile  these 
amount  to  less  than  U.S.$90,000,000, 
less  than  enough  to  cover  one  year's 
normal  exchange  requirements.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  tightening  of  Chilean 
import  and  exchange  restrictions  in  an 
endeavour  to  safeguard  the  country's 
po.sition  in  the  event  of  a  period  of 
financial  stringency.  All  requests  for 
import  permits  are  being  scrutinized 
rigidly  on  the  basis  of  essentiality  to 
the  economy  of  the  country.  In  many 
cases,  even  when  items  are  considered 
essential,  Chilean  importers  are  re- 
quested to  curtail  their  imports  or 
permits  are  only  granted  in  part. 


During  the  war  years  there  has  been 
a  considerable  development  of  second- 
ary industries.  These  have  been  pro- 
tected by  high  tariffs,  in  many  cases 
prohibitive.  Some  of  these  industries 
may  survive,  but  many  wild  not  under 
■  normal  competitive  conditions.  The 
high  tariff  pohcy  adopted  by  Chile, 
which  may  be  continued  in  order  to 
protect  national  industry,  may  well 
preclude  the  possibility  of  imports  of 
a  general  type  making  much,  if  any, 
headway. 

The  opinion  still  prevails  that  Chile 
is  a  country  where  wages  and  living 
costs  are  low.  This  was  true  prior  to 
the  1928-32  period,  but  the  pendulum 
has  since  swung  to  the  other  extreme. 
Wages  are  currently  more  than  600 
per  cent  above  the  rates  prevailing  in 
1928,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
well  over  425  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  Both  wages  and  living  costs 
are  still  showing  this  upward  trend. 
All  economic  indices  are  indicative  of 
a  pronounced  tendency  toward  inflation 
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which,  with  temporary  halts,  appears 
to  gain  momentum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  industrializa- 
tion pohcy  adopted  by  Chile  provides 
outlets  for  certain  Canadian  lines 
which  enter  into  similar  phases  of  pro- 
duction in  Canada.  To  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  country,  Chilean 
secondary  industries  require,  and  will 
continue  to  require,  raw,  semi-manu- 
factured and  manufactured  materials, 
a  great  many  of  which  are  not  avail- 
able from  domestic  sources  and  which 
will  continue  to  make  up  the  bulk  of 
Chile's  imports.  Some  of  these  are  not 
available  from  Canada,  such  as  raw 
cotton,  sugar,  oil  and  some  others,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  Canadian  items, 
referred  to  later  in  this  report,  for 
which  Canadian  manufacturers  can 
find  a  market,  provided  their  goods 
.are  competitive  as  regards  price,  qual- 
ity, terms,  etc.,  with  those  from  other 
sources. 

Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters should  realize  that  the  Chilean 
importer  is  well  informed.  He  has  had 
the  salesmen  of  the  world  at  his  door 
for  decades,  has  had,  and  will  have, 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  goods 
.•and  values  offered  not  only  by  firms 
competing  in  the  same  industry  in  the 
-same  country  but  by  those  from  com- 
peting countries  as  well,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  choose  be- 
tween values  offered  from  the  world  at 
large..  The  Chilean  market  is  not  one 
where  the  Canadian  manufacturer  or 
exporter  can  dispose  of  his  surplus 
:stock  regardless  of  its  suitability.  The 
market  is  keenly  competitive  and  one 
which  will  not  accept  substitutes  unless 
no  other  sources  of  supply  are  avail- 
able. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  such  other  sources 
of  supply  become  available,  Chilean 
importers  will  revert  to  them,  and 
goodwill  will  not  be  effective  in  over- 
coming higher  prices,  more  suitable 
goods  and  better  values  from  the 
Chilean  purchaser's  point  of  view. 

To  achieve  success  in  the  Chilean 
market,  the  same  principles  of  trading 
that  are  used  in  carrying  on  business 
in  Canada  must  be  adopted,  bearing 


in  mind  the  factors  of  distance  and 
time  and  that  different  conditions  may 
prevail  from  market  to  market  abroad. 
A  Canadian  exporter  interested  in 
establishing  business  relations  with 
Chile  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
that  market's  requirements  and  pos- 
sibiUties  of  development  so  far  as  his 
product  or  products  are  concerned.  He 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
products,  prices,  methods,  etc.,  of  his 
competitors,  not  only  those  in  Canada 
but  also  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
recjuirements  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows:— 

1.  If  advices  are  received  and  con- 
firmed that  the  usual  terms  are  cash 
against  documents  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
to  accounts  of  good  standing,  and  the 
Canadian  exporter  has  stated  his  terms 
on  the  basis  of  payment  against  the 
establishment  of  an  irrevocable  letter 
of  credit  with  a  Canadian  bank,  he 
should  determine  whether  or  not  he 
should  meet  the  usual  terms  offered. 

2.  Should  the  Canadian  exporter  be 
informed  that  the  market  requires  an 
article  of  a  certain  weight  or  thickness, 
he  should  determine  whether  or  not  he 
can  comply  with  the  specifications 
called  for,  remembering  that,  if  duties 
are  assessed  on  a  specific  basis,  heavier 
weight,  even  though  the  article  he  can 
supply  may  be  of  better  quality,  would 
not  suit  market  requirements.  The 
matter  should  be  discussed  thoroughly 
with  the  prospective  client  or  agent. 
Then,  too,  what  may  be  suitable  for 
one  part  of  the  country  may  not  be 
marketable  elsewhere. 

3.  When  quotations,  for  example,  are 
requested  in  United  States  dollars  on 
an  f.o.b.  or  f.a.s.  New  York  basis, 
they  should  be  supplied  on  that  basis 
and  not  on  an  f.o.b.  factory  basis  in 
Canadian  dollars.  Chilean  importers 
have  no  means  of  determining  Cana- 
dian inland  freight  rates  or  other 
charges  involved.  Even  better,  when 
conditions  are  again  more  normal, 
quotations  should  be  on  a  c.i.f.  Val- 
paraiso basis.  When  catering  to  this 
market,  exporters'  in  other  countries 
quote  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  whenever  pos- 
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sible,  and  the  reaction  of  an  importer 
in  Chile  to  quotations  that  are  almost 
meaningless  to  him  is  exactly  the  same 
as  would  be  that  of  a  Canadian  busi- 
nessman who  was  quoted  on  an  f.o.b. 
Santiago,  Chile,  basis  for  goods  which 
he  might  be  interested  in  buying. 

The  Country  and  Its  People 

The  Repubhc  of  Chile,  which  lies  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  has 
an  area  of  some  285,000  square  miles, 
but  its  outstanding  characteristic  is  its 
coastline  of  2,800  miles  and  its  average 
width  of  about  80  miles.  Chile  extends 
from  the  tropics  to  the  Antarctic. 

Communications  with  North  America 
have  improved  steadily  during  recent 
years,  especially  air  travel  facilities 
but,  despite  the  mountain  barrier  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Europe,  Chile  still 
looks  to  Europe  for  its  trade  and 
cultural  interests,  even  though,  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  United  States 
influence  has  been  predominant. 

The  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
a  sandy  desert,  and  living  conditions 
in  mining  towns  and  ports  are  artificial. 
The  next  area  in  a  southerly  direction 
is  semi-arid,  the  valleys  are  fertile  and 
the  land  is  irrigated.  In  this  area 
mining  and  farming  are  carried  on  side 
by  side.  In  the  central  zone  of  Chile 
are  located  that  country's  only  cities 
of  major  size  or  importance,  Santiago, 
Valparaiso  and  Concepcion.  The  val- 
leys are  fertile  and  intensively  culti- 
vated. Irrigation  has  been  introduced, 
and  large  farms  and  vineyards  cover 
the  country.  Santiago  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  modernized  capital,  and  this 
area  has  been  selected  for  industriali- 
zation. The  area  to  the  south  is  a 
prosperous  farming  district  producing 
live  stock,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
corn,  honey  and  many  other  products. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
or  Punta  Arenas  area,  generally  cold, 
wet  and  stormy.  At  the  extreme 
southerly  tip  Mes  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  where  extensive  sheep  farms 
are  located,  the  largest  running  over 
2,000,000  head.  The  entire  area  is 
sparsely  populated. 


The  latest  census  of  Chile  gave  the 
country  a  population  of  over  5,000,000. 
Unlike  that  of  almost  all  other  Latin 
Ataerican  countries,  Chile's  population 
is  white,  the  number  of  Indians,  or 
natives,  being  estimated  at  under 
200,000.  The  great  majority  are  of 
Spanish  descent,  although  the  influence 
of  European  immigration  is  apparent. 
There  are  practically  no  orientals  or 
Negroes.  The  British  have  had  a  strong 

■  influence  in  the  country,  as  have  also 
the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Italians, 
Yugoslavs  and  French,  so  that  the  ad- 
mixture and  intermarriage  of  these 
nationalities  is  reflected  in  the  present- 

.  day  Chilean.  However,  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  descended  from  Spanish 
stock,  with  a  certain  admixture  of 
Indian. 

Business  is  gradually  being  taken 
over  by  native-born  Chileans,  a  strong 
nationalistic  tendency  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  British  commer- 
cial interests  are  still  strong,  however, 
and  United  States  interests,  from  the 
supply  point  of  view,  are  still  stronger. 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
firms  follow  in  about  the  order  named, 
but,  withal,  business  is  dominantly  in 
Chilean  hands. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
is  low.  Living  costs  haA^e  steadily  risen 
and,  although  wages  have  increased  by 
over  600  per  cent  since  1928,  they  have 
not  kept  pace  with  prices.  The  result 
is  that  practically  all  earnings  go  to 
pay  for  absolute  essentials,  such  as 
food,  practically  nothing  being  left  for 
amenities.  Generally  speaking  labour 
is  paid  about  one-half  the  monetary 
rates  paid  for  similar  work  in  Canada, 
but  prodoiction  is  not  comparable,  with 
the  result  that  costs  are  higher.  Living 
costs  are  about  two  to  three,  and  often 
four  times,  those  of  similar  goods 
in  North  America. 

National  Economy 

As  stated  previously  Chile's  economy 
hinges  on  nitrate  and  copper  produc- 
tion. The  significance  of  these  two 
industries  is  apparent,  for  example,  in 
the  1942  total  value  of  Chilean  ex- 
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ports,  which  (expressed  in  pesos  of 
sixpence  gold)  was  869,456,666  pesos, 
of  which  mining  products  accounted 
for  723,795,695  pesos,  all  but  10,700,- 
725  pesos  made  up  by  metallic 
minerals,  nitrate  and  iodine.  Chile  is 
the  principal  mining  country  in  South 
America,  producing  about  two-thirds 
the  entire  value  of  the  continental  out- 
put of  minerals  and  metals. 

Agriculture  is  still  one  of  Chile's 
important  industries,  and  the  country 
is  self-supporting  in  vegetables.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  is  insufficient.  Latterly 
quantities  of  wheat  have  been  imported 
from  Argentina,  although  Chile  ex- 
ported this  commodity  in  former  years. 
Primitive  methods  of  production  pre- 
vail and,  although  it  is  estimated  that 
Chile  has  about  95,000,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  only  about  2,500,000  are 
cultivated.  Among  its  agricultural 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
canary  seed,  corn,  lentils,  beans,  peas, 
chickpeas,  onions,  potatoes,  rice,  to- 
bacco, honey,  quillay,  and  under  live 
stock  are  included  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs  and  poultry.  Fruit  farming 
has  been  developed,  and  fresh,  dried, 
canned  and  preserved  fruits  are  ex- 
ported. Included  among  these  are 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apri- 
cots, melons,  watermelons,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  loganberries,  and  currants. 
Walnuts,  almonds,  olives,  cherries, 
oranges  and  lemons  are  also  cultivated. 
Chilean  wine  has  been  well  known  for 
many  years  and  its  grapes  are  reputed 
to  be  the  best  in  South  America. 

Chilean  fish  are  excellent,  and  the 
authorities  are  taking  steps  to  develop 
and  establish  the  industry.  The  species 
include  haddock,  sole,  conger  and  many 
types  unknown  to  northern  waters. 
Anchovies,  oysters  and  lobsters  are 
also  produced.  The  whaling  industry 
is  being  carried  on  and  developed. 

In  the  southern  zone  an  area  esti- 
mated at  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
country  is  covered  with  forest.  Among 
the  principal  native  trees  are  eucalyp- 
tus, larch,  auracanian  pine,  cypress, 
algarroba,  lignum  vitae,  poplar,  rauli 
(Chilean  mahogany)  and  oak. 


Industrial  Development 

Chilean  industry  has  expanded  con- 
siderably during  recent  years.  This 
development  has  been  assisted  greatly 
by  the  Government,  particularly 
through  the  semi-fiscal  organization 
Corporation  for  the  Stimulation  of 
Production,  which  operates  with  funds 
mainly  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank,  those  derived 
from  a  part  of  the  export  tax  on  cop- 
per, and  latterly  through  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  surplus  profits 
legislation.  The  high  protective  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government  has  made 
secondary  and  other  industries  most 
remunerative.  Many  of  these  indus- 
tries use  Chilean  materials.  An  im- 
portant percentage  of  national  wool  is 
converted  into  cloth,  about  a  dozen 
mills  being  engaged  in  this  industry. 
In  1938  there  were  some  40  cotton 
mills,  some  220  knitting  mills  and 
about  46  silk  and  rayon  mills.  The 
chief  products  are  woollen  cloth,  jute 
sacks,  grey,  bleached  and  dyed  cotton 
cloth,  and  rayon  fabrics. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
tanneries  whose  entire  output  is  con- 
sumed by  the  local  boot  and  shoe 
industry.  Furniture  and  woodworking 
plants  are  numerous  and  a  national 
paper  mill  produces  various  types  of 
paper,  including  newsprint.  Other 
Chilean  products  include  cement;  ex- 
plosives; chemicals;  drugs  and  phar- 
maceuticals; cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations;  beer;  sugar;  glass;  soap; 
hats;  tobacco;  some  railway  equip- 
ment, including  locomotives  and  street- 
cars; iron  and  steel  products;  mineral 
waters;  wines  and  spirits;  cardboard; 
paper  boxes  and  bags;  turpentine; 
resin;  and  alcohol.  There  is  a  national 
steel  plant  at  Valdivia,  and  in  1938 
there  were  579  flour  mills  in  operation. 

In  all  there  are  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween 6,500  and  7,000  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  approxi- 
mately 400,000  persons. 

N'ote. — A  second  instalment  of  this  report 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  SUPPLY  AND 
PRODUCTION  DEPARTMENTS 

By  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


According  to  an  official  statement,  an 
important  change  has  been  made  in 
the  organization  and  responsibilities 
of  the  trade,  supply  and  aircraft  pro- 
duction departments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Government. 

The  statement  outlines  broadly  (a) 
the  organization  and  responsibilities  of 
the  combined  Ministries  of  Supply  and 
Aircraft  Production;  (5)  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  Ministry 
of  Production;  (c)  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibihties  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Ministries  of  Supply  and 
Aircraft  Production. 

MINISTRY  OF  SUPPLY  AND  AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION 

The  primary  duty  of  the  combined 
^Ministry  of  Supply  and  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction will  be  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
phes  and  the  conduct  of  research, 
design  and  development  for  the  fighting 
services.  This  duty  will  be  carried  out 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Service 
Departments  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  "user"  interests  are  given  proper 
weight. 

The  combined  Ministry  will,  how- 
ever, also  be  responsible  for  the  supply 
(and,  in  many  cases,  the  design)  of  a 
large  range  of  stores  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  which  concentration  of 
purchasing  arrangements  seems  ad- 
vantageous, and  will  retain  the  func- 
tions hitherto  exercised  by  the  Ministry 
of  Aircraft  Production  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation.  The  com- 
bined Ministry  will  carry  the  primary 
government  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  engineering. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

The  Board  of  Trade  will  remain 
responsible  for  general  questions  of 


industrial  and  commercial  policy,  and 
so  far  as  these  questions  arise  in  con- 
nection with  engineering,  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  and  Aircraft  Production  will 
work  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  Ministry  of  Production  has  been 
merged  in  the  Board  of  Trade  organi- 
zation and  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  entity.  Certain  of  the  Minis- 
try's duties  were  of  an  arbitral  nature, 
in  particular  (a)  the  allocation  of 
materials,  and  [h)  certain  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  labour.  These  func- 
tions cannot  properly  be  performed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  since  that  Depart- 
ment is  itself  a  large  claimant  for 
labour  and  materials,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  these  arbi- 
tral functions  to  be  carried  out 
inter-departmentally,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Ministers  without  depart- 
mental interest  in  the  matter. 

The  Raw  Materials  Department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Supply  and  the  Raw 
Materials  Controls  of  that  Department 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

There  is,  however,  an  important 
exception  to  this  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility for  raw  materials.  Since  the 
Ministries  of  Supply  and  Aircraft 
Production  will  carry  the  primary 
government  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  engineering,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Con- 
trol, the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Control 
and  the  Light  Metal  Control  will 
remain  with  the  Ministry  of  Supply 
and  Aircraft  Production.  The  Board 
of  Trade  will  assume  responsibility  for 
all  non-engineering  industries  (e.g., 
chemicals) . 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN 


By  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary  to  Norway,  Canadian  Legation  to 
the  Allied  Governments  in  London 


Wartime  Position  of  Industry 

Although  Sweden's  normal  markets 
outside  of  Europe  were  almost  entirely 
closed  by  the  war,  her  industry  gener- 
ally was  maintained  at  a  high  level 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  wartime 
period.  However,  coal  and  coke  imports 
from  Britain  were  cut  off,  and  Ger- 
many was  unable  to  supply  Sweden's 
full  requirements  of  about  6,000,000 
tons  annually.  In  consequence  pulp- 
wood  began  to  be  widely  used,  not 
only  for  domestic  heating  but  also  in 
industry.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  coal 
supplies  had  been  drastically,  reduced, 
and  Swedish  industrial  production, 
even  with  greatly  stcpped-up  quantities 
of  pulpwood  for  fuel,  was  reduced  to 
about  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Current  Industrial  Position 

The  reduced  production  situation  has 
continued  since  V-E  day  but  is  con- 
stantly improving  as  a  result  of  the 
receipt  monthly  of  about  30,000  tons 
of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United 
States  and  about  250,000  tons  from 
Poland  in  the  past  three  months.  The 
latter  country  is  expected  to  supply 
6,000.000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  by 
March,  1947. 

On  account  of  small  ships  only  being 
available  for  transport  from  Polish 
ports  and  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  berths  therein,  resulting 
in  long  delays,  the  hoped-for  monthly 
imports  of  over  300,000  tons  have  not 
been  more  than  20  per  cent  realized. 
In  consequence  it  is  not  expected  that 
this  coal  and  approximately  1,500,000 
tons  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  together  with  the  available 
pulpwood  (much  of  which  must  be  used 
for  domestic  heating)  will  enable 
Swedish  industry  to  attain  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  normal  production  dur- 
ing the  coaming  year. 

However,  this  percentage  is  much 
higher  than  for  the  neighbouring  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  or  probably  for  any 


other  country  in  Europe.  Compara- 
tively, therefore,  Sweden,  in  respect  of 
available  supplies  of  fuel  for  industry, 
is  better  off  than  the  majority  of  the 
other  European  countries.  However, 
from  the  raw  materials  viewpoint,  she 
is  more  restricted  in  her  ability  to  pur- 
chase than  liberated  countries,  since  her 
neutrality  policy  has  placed  her  in  a 
secondary  position  among  applicants 
for  allocated  materials  from  supplying 
countries. 

Supply  Shortages 

Despite  this  situation,  supplies  of 
most  commodities  are  fairly  plentiful 
in  Sweden  apart  from  those  of  which 
there  is  a  world  shortage,  such  as  coal 
(already  referred  to),  petrol,  textiles, 
rubber,  some  metals,  and  tobacco. 
Motorized  transport  of  goods  has  been 
curtailed,  the  vehicles  in  operation  de- 
pending largely  on  generators  burning 
charcoal  or  chips.  Oil  and  gasoline  are 
now  being  obtained  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, but  some  months  at  least  must 
elapse  before  adequate  supplies  are 
available  except  for  highest  priority 
users. 

By  means  of  a  process  invented 
shortly  before  the  war,  the  Swedish 
pulp  mills  have  been  turning  out  ade- 
quate artificial  textile  materials,  which 
are  widely  sold  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. With  a  betterment  of  the  world 
supply  position  for  both  heavy  and 
light  textiles,  however,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  these  materials  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  extensively.  During 
the  war  some  textiles,  which  were 
rationed,  were  obtained  from  Switzer- 
land. 

There  is  apparently  little  change  in 
the  outlook  for  textiles  and  yarns,  and 
Sweden  anticipates  a  continuance  of 
the  current  situation.  Provided  British 
mills  can  produce  in  some  volume 
during  the  coming  winter,  the  position 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  next 
spring,  as  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
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made  by  Swedish,  businessmen  to  place 
orders  with  Lancashire  mills,  and  hope 
is  expressed  that  the  Combined  Board 
will  grant  Sweden  important  alloca- 
tions in  the  coming  months. 

Germany  supplied  some  raw  ma- 
terials, including  ^chemicals,  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  rubber  during 
the  war.  This  source  was  cut  off  with 
the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
Allies,  and  hence  a  heavy  demand  has 
developed  for  supplies  but,  owing  to 
world  shortages,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  important  Swedish  rubber  in- 
dustry will  be  able  to  meet  domestic 
requirements  for  products  of  pure  or 
artificial  rubber  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  shortage  is  also  a  handicap  to 
increased  motor  transport,  although 
Swedish  factories  are  beginning  new 
production. 

Some  supplies  of  tobacco  have  re- 
cently been  contracted  for  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently  the  rigid 
rationing  which  has  been  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  war  is  to  be  removed  wdthin 
the  next  month,  and  a  more  or  less 
normal  peacetime  supply  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Export  Trade 

The  Swedish  heavy  industries,  as 
Vv'eH  as  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  electrical  goods,  chemicals, 
machinery,  and  pulp  and  paper,  have 
been  operating  on  a  reduced  scale. 
Nevertheless  domestic  demand  was 
adequately  met.  Production  surpluses 
in  a  number  of  these  industries  were 
built  up,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  since  V-E  day  to  market  them 
abroad.  This  has  been  made  more 
difficult  on  account  of  Swedish  shipping 
being  controlled  by  the  United  Mari- 
time Authority.  By  taking  over  Swed- 
ish bottoms  and  allocating  only  a 
limited  number  for  foreign  trade  pur- 
poses, U.]\I.A.  has  prevented  Sweden 
from  gaining  an  important  export  trade 
advantage  over  Allied  powers  still 
much  concerned  with  the  problems 
arising  from  the  liberation  of  large 
areas,  such  as  meeting  military  re- 
quirements, assisting  conversion  to 
civilian  production,  etc.  It  is  expected 


that  this  control  will  end  in  February 
next,  by  which  time  Swedish  business- 
men expect  that  large  quantities  of 
export  products  will  be  available  for 
sale  abroad. 

A  further  handicap  to  this  trade, 
according  to  Swedish  officials,  is  in 
connection  with  world  export  prices. 
During  the  war  years  domestic  pro- 
duction costs  rose  sharply.  This  was 
due  to  such  factors  as:  insufficient  fuel 
and  the  use  of  pulpwood  for  eoal  or 
coke ;  general  wage  increases  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  living  costs  which, 
despite  price  controls  put  into  effect 
early  in  the  war,  greatly  advanced 
over  pre-war  levels;  the  use  of  various 
substitutes  in  manufacture,  owing  to 
shortages  of  raw  materials  normally 
required  ;  higher  taxation  necessitated 
by  Sweden's  neutrality  po'licy,  result- 
ing in  greatly  increased  expenditures 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
increased  military,  naval  and  air  pre- 
paredness, and  for  the  care  of  many 
thousands  of  refugees  from  other  Scan- 
dinavian and  Baltic  countries. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  many 
items  which  Sweden  normally  exported 
to  world  markets  are  higher  in  price 
than  similar  items  produced  in  Allied 
countries.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  great  export  industries  of  timber, 
pulp '  and  paper,  since  price  controls 
in  these  indiiistries  in  the  main  com- 
]ieting  countries,  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  have  resulted  in  export 
prices  which  Sweden  maintains  are  too 
low  for  her  to  meet.  In  these  indus- 
tries, which  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Swedish  economy,  the  position 
is  more  serious  than  in  others,  but 
they  more  than  merely  spearhead  one 
of  the  export  problems. 

So  far  as  marketing  in  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  this  question  of  Swedish 
export  prices  has  not  yet  assumed  the 
same  importance  as  in  Denmark  where, 
for  example,  that  country's  dairy 
products*  must  meet  price  competition 
from  the  British  Dominions. 

This  greater  facility  for  selling  in 
Great  Britain  by  Sweden  is  due  to  the 
combined  factors  of  the  urgent  need 
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of  Britain  for  timber,  pulp  and  paper, 
the  world  supply  position,  and  the  fact 
that  payment  is  possible  in  sterling, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to 
similar  supplies  from  North  America. 

Finance  and  Its  Application  to 
Foreign  Trade 

This  question  of  export  sales  to 
Britain  raises  the  general  question  of 
Swedish  finance.  During  the  war  some 
clearing  arrangements  as  between  sterl- 
ing and  kroner  were  made  between 
Britain  and  Sweden  to  deal  with  the 
small  trade  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  former's  economic  warfare 
policy.  These  arrangements  were 
greatly  extended  in  March,  1945,  when, 
by  a  new  payments  and  clearing  agree- 
ment, both  countries  were  enabled  to 
build  up  balances  of  the  other  coun- 
try's currency  against  prospective 
trade.  Owing  to  the  war  production 
situation  in  Britain,  it  was  expected 
that  for  some  time  Sweden  would  be 
able  to  supply  goods  to  a  far  greater 
value  than  the  former  country  could 
in  return.  This  presupposed  that 
Sweden  would  therefore  build  up  sterl- 
ing balances  in  London  for  which 
provision  was  made  for  utilization 
for  purchases  elsewhere  in  the  sterl- 
ing area  or  in  countries  wath  which 
Britain  has  made  identical  or  similar 
arrangements,  notably  Belgium  and 
France.  An  exchange  rate  of  16 -90 
kroner  to  the  pound  sterling  was  estab- 
lished by  this  agreement,  a  stronger 
rate  than  in  the  pre-war  period. 

During  the  six  months  this  agree- 
ment has  been  in  operation,  Sweden's 
sterling  balances  have  steadily  grown 
to  a  substantial  amount.  This  is  viewed 
with  some  disquietude  by  some  Swedish 
financial  autborities,  but  it  is  appre- 
ciated in  commercial  and  government 
circles  that  the  position  may  change 
rapidly  when  Britain  is  again  in  .a 
position  to  export  to  Sweden  in  volume. 

British  trade  officials  andi  industrial- 
ists are  well  aware  of  this  problem 
and  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
bring  industry  back  to  a  peacetime 
production  basis.  However,  the  serious 


manpower  shortages,  the  time  and 
equipment  needed  for  conversion  from 
war  to  peacetime  production,  and  the 
lack  of  raw  materials  for  the  heavy 
chemical  and  textile  industries  (par- 
ticularly when  dealing  with  the 
Swedish  market)  renders  difficult  the 
problem  of  Sweden's  buying  on  a  large 
scale  from  Britain. 

One  important  step  in  opening  up 
this  trade  was  taken  on  September  24, 
when  the  British  Board  of  Trade  re- 
moved export  licence  requirements  on 
a  wide  range  of  commodities  in  which 
Sweden  is  particularly  interested. 
Among  the  products  against  which 
these  restrictions  were  formerly  in 
effect  are  practically  all  manufactured 
products  and  other  important  items, 
excluding  foodstuffs,  some  chemicals 
and  drugs,  agricultural  machinery, 
vehicles  and  parts,  and  clothing  and 
other  textiles. 

In  addition  to  her  sterling  balances, 
Sweden  has  available  a  considerable 
amount  of  dollar  exchange.  This  has 
been  built  up  partly  by  wartime  sales 
to  the  Americas  and  partly  from  bal- 
ances held  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  Sweden's  drive  to  effect  sales 
of  her  manufactured  products,  particu- 
larly pulp,  paper,  electrical  goods, 
and  iron  and  steel  products,  sufficient 
dollar  balances  are  being  accumulated 
to  finance  a  rather  wide  purchasing 
program  in  North  America  covering 
certain  foodstuffs  (such  as  wheat), 
chemicals,  oil  and  petrol,  agricultural 
machinery,  metals  and  compounds, 
motor  vehicles,  etc.  Canada  should 
sliare  in  this  trade. 

Sweden's  Purchases  Abroad 

The  procedure  governing  Sweden's 
purchases  abroad  was  referred  to  in 
the  report  entitled  "Trading  Conditions 
with  Scandinavia  and  Finland",  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2170  (September  1,  1945), 
page  185.  There  has  since  been  a  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  control  of  exports 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  Swedish 
Government  has  likewise  eased  import 
controls.  Consequently,  other  than  for 
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all  items  of  which  there  are  serious 
world  .shortages  and  for  which  alloca- 
tions are  required  (on  the  one  hand 
by  Combined  Boards  or  individual 
exporting  nations  or,  on  the  other,  by 
the  Swedish  Government),  Swedish 
importers  are  now  endeavouring  to  es- 
tablish contacts  with  suppliers  abroad. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  import 
pemiits  for  a  wide  range  of  products 
are  required  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment. Where  the  foreign  exchange 
position  is  favourable,  and  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  the  matter  of 
the  essentiality  of  the  commodity  to 
Sweden's  post-war  economic  program, 
the  issue  of  these  permits  has  been 
reasonably  free.  Strong  control  is  still 
exercised  over  luxury  articles. 

The  Swedish  Government,  on  account 
of  the  problems  of  exchange  and 
essentiality  that  are  involved,  has  set 
import  quotas  for  all  commodities.  The 
members  of  each  import  association  are 
allotted  percentages  based  on  their 
average  imports  in  1937-39.  For  quan- 
tities in  excess  of  those  percentages 
of  the  total  amount  of  any  one  com- 
modity which  may  be  imported,  import 
hcences  are  not  granted. 

Sweden's  Credit  Position 

Despite  reduced  industrial  produc- 
tion and  foreign  trade,  coupled  with 
rising  prices  and  higher  wages,  Swedish 
finances  continued  strong  throughout 
tlie  duration  of  the  war.  A  great  deal 
of  capital  was  idle,  although  expan- 
sions in  some  industries,  notably  pulp 
and  paper  and  iron  and  steel,  absorbed 
an  important  share.  On  account  of 
these  surplus  funds  being  available, 
large  loans  were  granted  by  Sweden 
to  neighbouring  countries,  particularly 
Norway  and  Denmark. 

Through  these  loans,  during  1944 
and  1945,  more  than  640,000,000 
kroner  have  been  made  available  to 
Norway  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  essential  suppUes  for  the 
period  just  prior  to  and  subsequent 
to  liberation,  for  the  construction  of 
ships,  the  maintenance  of  refugees  and 
the,  training   of   Norwegian  "police 


troops"  in  Sweden.  Credits  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  the  loans  to  Norway 
were  made  available  to  Denmark  dur- 
ing the  same  period  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition  to  these  credits,  granted 
by  Sweden  at  some  considerable  sacri- 
fice, although  mainly  utilized  for  the 
purcliase  of  Swedish  goods  andi  services, 
that  country,  during  the  war  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  latter  stages,  has 
provided  money  and  supplies  of  an 
estimated  value  of  150,000,000  kroner 
by  way  of  gifts  for  relief  purposes 
to  her  two  Scandinavian  neighbours 
and  also  to  Finland. 

Throughout  the  war  Swedish  public 
opinion  was  strongly  sympiathetic  to 
the  plight  of  the  peoples  of  the  other 
two  Scandinavian  countries  and  Fin- 
land. However,  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  as  viewed  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden,  necessitated  her  maintenance 
of  a  neutral  position,  although  she 
readily  foresaw  that  her  leadership, 
politically  and  economically,  of  the 
four  northern  countries  was  being 
jeopardized  by  this  neutrality.  Conse- 
quently, when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Allies  would  emerge  as  victors, 
government  policy  tended  strongly  to 
favour  her  neighbours. 

These  tendencies  found  practical 
expression  in  aid  and  loans  to  these 
neighbouring  countries.  Although  it  was 
somewhat  economically  dlifficult  to 
make  these  loans,  they  were  neces- 
sary as  an  earnest  of  the  desire  of 
Sw^eden  to  assist.  At  the  same  time  this 
assistance  meant  fuller  employment  for 
both  labour  and  industry  at  home  and 
carried  assurance  that  Sweden  could 
again  assume  political  and  economic 
leadership. 

Summary 

Although  Sweden  has,  perforce,  pur- 
sued a  difficult  political  and  economic 
course  throughout  the  war,  at  its  con- 
clusion she  is  in  reasonably  good  con- 
dition to  face  the  problems  of  finance, 
industry  and  foreign  trade  in  the  forth- 
coming years.  The  country  has  experi- 
enced   neither    capital    nor  .income* 
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wastage  'and,  ^although  her  efforts  to 
effect  full  production  are  at  present 
restricted  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel, 
raw  products  and  shipping,  there  is 
apparently  justification  for  the  basic 


optimism  throughout  the  country  that 
conversion  to  a  normal  peacetime 
economy  will  be  far  more  rapid  than 
in  miany  other  countries  in  Europe 
and  perhap's  elsewhere. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Newfoundland 

COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

The  cost-of-living  index  for  St. 
John's  for  the  month  of  September, 
1945,  stood  at  158-2  or  0-1  point  lower 
than  the  index  for  the  previous  month. 
Decreases  in  the  price  of  potatoes 
accounted  for  the  slight  decline,  offset- 
ting increases  in  the  prices  of  eggs  and 
flour.  The  index  is  based  on  a  limited 
range  of  essential  foodstuffs,  supplies 
and  services  for  a  family  of  five  earn- 
ing $1,200  per  annum.  The  cost-of- 
living  index  stood  at  100  in  October, 
1938. 

CEILING   PRICE   ON  TURNIPS 

The  maximum  selling  price  for  tur- 
nips was  increased  by  Government 
Order  from  four  to  five  cents  per  pound 
trimmed  on  October  23.  The  price  per 
bunch  of  not  less  than  four  pounds 
was  fixed  at  12  cents  by  the  same  order. 

United  Kingdom 

RELAXATION  OF  FOOD  ZONING  SCHEME 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  London  writes:  In  August,  1942,  the 


Ministry  of  Food  adopted  a  "sector'' 
scheme,  which  divided  the  country  into 
eight  areas  and  limited  the  markets 
for  certain  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs 
to  prescribed  sectors,  with  the  object 
of  simplifying  distribution  and  reliev- 
ing the  burden  on  transport. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  has  now 
announced,  writes  the  Canadian  Trade 
Connnissioner  in  London,  that  the  zon- 
ing scheme  will  be  terminated  as  from 
March  2,  1946,  in  respect  to  preserves. 
The  following  foods  will  be  iaffected: 
soya  flour,  pickles  and  sauces,  choco- 
lates and  sugar  confectionery,  cocoa 
and  drinking  chocolate,  cocoa  butter, 
breakfast  cereal  foods,  semolina,  self- 
raising  flour,  cereal  fillers,  cider  and 
sausages  and  open  packed  meats. 

This  relaxation  in  the  regulations  will 
mean  that  special  brands  and  makes 
of  these  commodities  will  be  obtain- 
able throughout  the  country  instead  of 
in  particular  districts. 

The  biscuit  zoning  scheme  is  also 
to  be  ended  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  in 
co-operation  with  the  Cake  and  Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers'  Association. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  the  following  notices  concerning 
postal  services  and  rates  from  Canada: 

Direct  Parcel  Post  Service  to  the 
British  West  Indies  Resumed 

With  reference  to  previous  notices 
in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  direct 
parcel  services  to  the  British  West 
Indies  (Eastern  and  Western  Groups), 
parcels  intended  for  dispatch  by  these 
services  may  be  insured. 


Parcel  Post  Service  to  Belgium 

With  reference  to  a  previous  notice 
in  regard  to  this  service,  advice  has 
been  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
sea  service  between  England  and  the 
Continent  by  which  such  parcels  are 
conveyed  is  now  being  operated  under 
Belgian  auspices  and  that  sea  carriage 
charges  will  consequently  be  due  the 
Belgian  Administration  in  future.  This 
will  increase  the  rates  of  postage, 
which,  until  further  notice,  will  range 
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from  65  cents  for  one  pound  to  $2.25 
for  11  pounds. 

Mail  Service  to  Hong  Kong,  Malaya 
and  Straits  Settlements 

AYith  reference  to  previous  notices  in 
regard  to  this  service,  the  maximum 
hmit  of  weight  for  letters  posted  in 
Canada  addressed  to  Hong  Kong, 
]\lalaya  and  Straits  Settlements  has 
been  increased  from  one  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

Mail  Service  to  China  Extended 

The  mail  service  for  air-mail  letters, 
Canada  Air  Letters  and  surface  mail 
to  China  (unoccupied)  has  now  been 
extended  to  include  the  whole  of  China. 
Business  correspondence  to  those  parts 
not  formerly  designated  as  "unoccu- 
pied" will  be  restricted  until  further 
notice  to  that  ascertaining  facts  and 
exchanging  information.  No  actual 
trading  is  permitted.  The  parcel  post 
service  remains  suspended  for  the 
present. 

Parcel  Post  Service  to  Greece 

Effective  immediately,  parcel  post 
service  to  Greece  is  resumed  subject 
to  the  following  conditions:  The  con- 
tents are  to  be  limited  to  food,  toilet 
articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing.  The 
total  weight  of  a  parcel  must  not  ex- 
ceed 11  pounds,  and  the  total  value 
of  th€  contents  must  not  exceed  $25. 
Parcels  cannot  be  insured.  The  sending 
of  parcels  is  limited  to  private  citizens 
and  must  not  be  undertaken  by  relief 
organizations  and  others.  The  naming 
of  addressees,  other  than  the  known 
ultimate  addressees,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  limitations  of  the  service, 
is  prohibited.  Under  the  regulations  of 
the  Greek  Administration,  no  one 
sender  may  send  more  than  one  parcel 
every  two  weeks  to  the  same  addressee. 
The  parcels  are  restricted  to  gifts 
addressed  to  private  individuals  in 
Greece  and  must  not  include  commer- 
cial shipments.  For  the  time  being  the 
contents  are  to  be  limited  to  food,  toilet 
articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing  of  a 


serviceable  type  the  donation  of  which 
will  not  necessitate  replacements.  The 
contents  are  to  be  listed  in  detail  on 
the  covering  Customs  Declarations. 
The  term  "clothing"  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  items  of  used  cloth- 
ing, they  must  be  described  as  used. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  non-observance 
of  any  of  the  conditions  indicated  may 
result  in  seizure  of  a  parcel.  Until 
further  notice  the  rate  of  postage 
applicable  ranges  from  65  cents  for 
one  pound  to  $3.05  for  11  pounds. 

Parcel  Post  Service  to  Norway 
Resumed 

Effective  immediately,  parcel  post 
service  to  Norway  is  resumed  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: — 

The  contents  are  to  be  limited  to 
food,  toilet  articles,  drugs,  and  used 
clothing.  The  total  weight  of  a  parcel 
must  not  exceed  11  pounds,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  contents  must  not 
exceed  $25.  Parcels  cannot  be  insured. 
The  sending  of  parcels  is  limited  to 
private  citizens  and  must  not  be  under- 
taken by  relief  organizations  and 
others.  The  naming  of  addressees 
other  than  the  known  ultimate  ad'- 
dressee,  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
limitations  of  the  service,  is  prohibited. 
No  one  sender  may  send  more  than 
two  parcels  per  week,  each  of  which 
must  be  to  different  addressees.  The 
parcels  are  restricted  to  gifts  addressed 
to  private  individuals  in  Norway  and 
must  not  include  commercial  ship- 
ments. For  the  time  being  the  con- 
tents are  to  be  limited  to  food,  toilet 
articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing  of  a 
serviceable  type  the  donation  of  which 
will  not  necessitate  replacements.  The 
contents  are  to  be  listed  in  detail  on 
the  covering  Customs  Declarations. 
The  term  "clothing"  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  describe  items  of  used  clothing, 
they  must  be  described  as  used.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  non-observance  of  any 
of  the  conditions  indicated  may  result 
in  seizure  of  a  parcel.  Until  further 
notice  the  rate  of  postage  applicable 
to  such  parcels  ranges  from  45  cents 
for  one  pound  to  $2.60  for  11  pounds. 
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No.  2181— Nov.  17,  1945 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


United  Kingdom 

WEIGHT  OF  GIFT  PARCELS  INCREASED 

With  reference  to  the  article  on 
Christmas  gifts  to  United  Kingdom 
civilians  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2180  (November  10,  1945), 
page  467,  following  is  the  text  of  a 
press  announcement  of  November  14 
made  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade: 

The  Board  of  Trade  concession,  ex- 
empting gift  parcels  sent  by  post  to 
individuals  from  the  necessity  for  an 
import  hcence,  when  not  exceeding  five 
pounds  gross,  has  now,  in  consultation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Food,  been  ex- 
tended to  parcels  of  a  maximum  weight 
of  11  pounds.  If  food  is  included,  the 
total  weight  of  food  must  not  exceed 
7  pounds,  and  the  parcel  may  not 
contain  more  than  2  pounds  of  any  one 
foodstuff.  The  parcels  which  must  be 
clearly  marked  as  "Gifts",  must  be 
unsolicited  bona  fide  gifts,  and  must 
not  be  sent  more  frequently  than  once 
a  month.  They  may  be  s"ent  by  parcel 
post,  or  by  other  means  of  transit. 
The  above  concession  does  not  relieve 
goods  from  liability  to  any  appropriate 
customs  duty  and/or  purchase  tax  on 
arrival  in  this  country.  Parcels  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  above  condi- 
tions will  be  liable  to  seizure. 

Sweden 

CHANGES    IN    IMPORT  REGULATIONS 

"Transport  Permits"  are  no  longer 
required  for  obtaining  shipping  space 
in  vessels  trading  to  Sweden.  Shippers 
of  goods  from' Canada  to  Sweden  may 
book  space  with  steamship  agents  as 
soon  as  the  required  Canadian  export 
permit  is  O'btained.  However,  limita- 
tions have  been  imposed  upon  the  im- 
portation into  Sweden  of  a  variety  of 
goods.  It  is  recommended  that  ship- 
pers of  goods  to  Sweden  be  careful  to 
ascertain  beforehand  whether  an  im- 
port licence  is  needed,  since,  if  this 
requirement  has  not  been  met,  the 
goods  upon  arrival  may  be  refused 
entry  into  Sweden.- 

A  list  of  goods  for  which  import 
licences  are  required  is  on  file  with  the 


Foreign  Trade  Service,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Peru 

PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  REGISTRATION  OF 
TRADE- MARKS  ALTERED 

(Note:  One  Peruvian  Sol  (S/1.00)  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  17-1  cents  Canadian.) 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Embassy  at  Lima, 
writes  under  date  October  23,  1945, 
that,  according  to  a  Decree  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1945,  the  provisions  of  a 
Decree  of  July  12,  1912,  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  holders  of  foreign 
trade-marks  which  were  not  registered 
but  which  were  well-known  on  the 
market  to  oppose  requests  for  regis- 
tration of  these  marks  by  persons  who 
were  not  the  legitimate  holders  thereof 
will  be  effective  until  December  31, 
1945,  only. 

Therefore,  after  January  1,  1946, 
trade-marks  used  abroad  may  be  regis- 
tered by  any  person  in  Peru  whether 
the  apphcant  is  a  manufacturer  and 
uses  the  mark  or  not,  subject  only  to 
the  general  procedure  established  by 
law.  Canadian  firms  who  intend  to  sell 
their  products  in  Peru  but  who  have 
not  registered  their  trade-marks  in  that 
country  should  do  so  without  delay  if 
they  wish  to  protect  them  in  that  re- 
pubHc. 

The  normal  procedure  to  be  followed 
for  the  registration  of  trade  names  in 
Peru  is  that  written  application  for 
registration,  with  45  soles  (approxi- 
mately $7.50)  in  revenue  stamps  affixed 
thereto,  must  be  filed  with  accompany- 
ing power  of  attorney  from  the  owners 
of  the  trade-mark,  together  with  four 
facsimiles  of  same  and  an  official  re- 
ceipt covering  the  initial  down  pay- 
ment of  60  soles  (approximately  $10) 
for  government  taxes.  Petition  for 
registrationj  with  copy  of  trade-mark, 
is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  for 
a  period  of  ten  days  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  35  soles  (approximately 
$6).  If  no  opposition  is  filed  claiming 
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prior  right  to  use  the  trade  name  in 
question,  a  decree  ds  issued  granting 
registration. 

Total  registration  expenses,  includ- 
ing official  stamped  paper,  revenue 
stamps,  cliche,  etc.,  amount  to  227  soles 
(approximately  $38).  In  the  event  of 
fluctuations  in  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change of  6.50  soles  to  the  United 
States  dollar,  the  cost  in  Canadian  or 
United  States  currency  would  increase 
or  decrease  accordingly. 

The  power  of  attorney  should  be 
drawn  up,  preferably  in  Spanish,  in 
order  to  eliminate  cost  of  translation, 
and  should  be  executed  by  the  officer 
legally  empowered  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation  concerned.  The  latter's 


signature  should  be  notarized  and  then 
legalized  by  the  nearest  Peruvian  Con- 
sul. The  time  required  for  completion 
of  registration  formalities  in  Peru  is 
approximately  two  and  a  half  months. 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  the  suggested 
power  of  attorney,  together  with  its 
translation  into  English,  is  on  file  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
upon  request,  as  may  also  the  names  of 
Peruvian  lawyers  known  to  the  Lima 
office  who  could  undertake  such  regis- 
trations. A  translation  of  the  full  text 
of  the  Decree  of  September  18,  1945, 
is  also  available  to  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  apphcation  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  12,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  12,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  5,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

•VT          •  1 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

umciai 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Pate 

Nov.  5 

Nov.  12 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.450O 

LOOM 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1050 

1 . 1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4 . 4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

34 

Free 

.  2740 

.2724 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-4i 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.  1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274  ■ 

Uncontrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4 . 4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.530O 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5600 

3.5600 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5780 

3 . 5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  AVheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — ^Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
*  metj  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  Avith  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,-  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 

Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney: ^  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland^ 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimweci 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Bmssels, 
Xo  cable  address  available  at  present. 

Brazil 

JNIaurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wi4son  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We,st  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territoiy  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territorj^  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  INIuTTER,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territoiy  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  AIcCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Brixton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House 
fehortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZwcZecZ 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange    Free   State,   the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


«  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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PANAMA  AS 

By  H.  W.  Brighton,  Director,  Export 

The  Republic  of  Panama  is  known 
to  many  because  of  its  position  as  a 
cross-roads  in  shipping  and  aviation 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America  and  because 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  32,380 
square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is  420 
miles  and  greatest  width  118  miles. 

^Mountains  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  countiy  and  many  rivers  intersect 
the  coastal  plains  bordering  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Provinces  of 
Chiriqui  and  Darien  are  produced  most 
of  the  cattle  and  vegetables  grown  in 
the  Republic. 

The  climate  is  tropical  with  a  heavy 
rainfall,  except  in  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  the  interior.  In  Colon,  the 
Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  average  rainfall  is  129  inches,  with 
a  maximum  of  183  inches  and  a  mini- 
mum of  80  inches.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Colon  is  80°F.,  with  a 
maximum  of  95°  and  a  minimum  of 
66°.  At  Balboa,  which  is  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  Canal,  and  adjoining  the 
city  of  Panama,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  70  inches  with  a  maximum 
of  92  inches  and  a  minimum  of  46 
inches.  The  average  temperature  is 
79 °F.  the  year  round,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  97°  and  a  minimum  of  63°. 

The  rainy  season  extends  from  May 
to  December  with  the  heaviest  rain- 
fall at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
wet  season.  Showers  are  likely  to  occur 
during  the  dry  season,  December  to 
May,  but  are  more  frequent  on  the 
Atlantic  than  on  the  Pacific  side.  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  is  always  hot,  but  the 
nights  can  be  *cool  and  pleasant, 
especially  at  the  higher  elevations. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  is 
680.000,  chiefly  of  mixed  racial  origin, 
including  Spanish,  Indian  and  Negro 
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blood.  There  are  also  many  Negroes 
of  British  nationahty,  brought  in  prin- 
cipally as  labourers  to  work  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  which  is  a  strip  of  land 
extending  for  five  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  except  at  the 
ends,  and  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  Repub- 
lic itself  the  number  of  pure  whites 
is  comparatively  small,  probably 
amounting  prior  to  1938  to  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

Economic  Activities 

To  a  great  extent  the  existence  of 
the  Panama  Canal  within  the  Repub- 
lic is  the  economic  backbone  of  the 
country.  It  provides  highly  remuner- 
ative employment  for  a  large  section 
of  the  population,  quite  apart  from 
the  United  States  nationals  employed 
on  the  Canal  and  residing  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  it  is  the  reason  for  a  large 
and  highly  profitable  tourist  traffic  in 
normal  times.  The  resident  population 
of  the  Canal  Zone  provides  a  ready 
close-at-hand  market  for  more  locally 
grown  agricultural  products  than  are 
available,  especially  cattle  and  vege- 
tables; its  purchases  amounted  to 
85,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  a  month  at 
the  end  of  1943. 

While  there  is  beUeved  to  be  a  wide 
variety  of  mineral  deposits  in  Panama, 
only  gold  and  salt  are  mined  and  these 
not  extensively.  Other  products  are 
hides  and  skins,  bananas,  cacao,  rub- 
ber, corn,  coffee,  mahogany,  coconuts, 
abaca  for  marine  cordage,  rice,  mother- 
of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  ivory  nuts, 
sugar  cane,  poultry,  beans,  tropical 
fruits,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Manufacturing  is  confined  to  a 
limited  range  of  consumer  goods  such 
as  beer,  rum,  soft  drinks,  sugar,  boots 
and    shoes,    hard    candy,  furniture, 
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cement  tile,  brick,  soap,  canned  milk, 
men's  and  women's  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  packaging  of  foodstuffs  such 
as  rolled  oats,  bakeries  and  a  small 
coastal  boat  repair  industry. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

Due  to  its  geographical  position  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Republic  is  well 
served  by  steamship  lines  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
comparatively  few  flying  hours  the 
traveller  can  reach  almost  any  destina- 
tion in  North  or  South  America,  the 
Caribbean  Islands  or  the  Central 
American  Republics.  P.A.A.  (Pan 
American  Airways)  operates  through 
services  from  North  to  South  America 
with  connecting  lines  to  the  various 
islands  in  the  Caribbean.  T.A.C.A. 
(Transportes  A  e  r  e  o  s  Centro-Ameri- 
canos)  operate  through  the  Central 
American  Republics  with  connecting 
lines  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
There  are  also  local  air  services. 

The  Panama  Railroad  operates  a  rail 
service  between  Panama  City  and 
Colon,  a  distance  of  48  miles,  and  the 
United  Fruit  Company  a  line  in  the 
Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  from 
Almirante,  approximately  50  miles  in 
length,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  banana  plantations  in  this 
area.  A  third  railway  is  ow^ned  and 
operated  by  the  Panama  Government. 
It  is  a  narrow-gauge  line  extending 
from  Puerto  Armuelles  on  the  Pacific 
to  Boquete,  an  important  agricultural 
centre,  with  branch  lines  to  Concep- 
cion,  Pedregal  and  Potrerillos. 

The  highways  in  Panama  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  war.  A 
concrete  highway  was  completed  be- 
tween Panama  and  Colon  and  another 
concrete  highway  was  built  from 
Panama  into  the  interior  to  the  west 
to  serve  a  large  airdrome  constructed 
to  protect  the  Canal.  Both  these  roads 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
country  in  the  future.  Construction 
work  is  proceeding  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
and  on  feeder  roads  which  will  enable 
traffic  to  move  in  wet  weather  when 


road  traffic  as  a  rule  is  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

Commercial  Centres 

The  principal  city  in  the  Republic 
is  Panama,  the  capital,  situated  near 
the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Panama  and  Colon,  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Colon  and  situated  at 
the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Canal, 
have  together  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Republic.  While 
Panama  is  much,  the  larger  of  the  two 
cities.  Colon  is  more  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  marine  shipping. 

These  two  cities  are  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  centres  and  repre- 
sent about  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
market  for  imported  merchandise. 
They  are  the  distribution  centres  for 
the  entire  market.  Most  of  the  pro- 
minent wholesale  houses  operate  in 
both  cities  and  have  salesmen  covering 
the  interior  towns  of  David,  Puerto 
Armuelles,  Concepcion,  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Boquete,  Penonome,  Santiago,  and  Las 
Tablas.  Manufacturers'  agents  of 
foreign  firms  also  make  their  head- 
quarters in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
cities. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  the  years  1936,  1937, 
1938  and  1939  was  as  follows:— 

Imports      Exports  Total 

1936   $18,989,846    $7,559,179  $26,549,025 

1937    21.828.175      8.619,195  30,447,370 

1938    17,651.454      7.668.566  25.320,020 

1939    20,463,765      6,826,331  27,290,096 

The  Repubhc's  imports  by  major 
classifications  are  shown  for  the  years 
1936  to  1939  in  Table  I.  The  leading 
group  in  normal  times  is  textiles,  fol- 
lowed by  animal  foodstuffs,  indus- 
trial machinery  and  tools,  chemical 
products,  vegetable  foodstuffs,  metal 
products,  and  manufactures  n.o.p.,  the 
last  classification  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  goods.  Groups  of  lesser 
value  but  considerable  importance  in- 
clude mineral  oils,  manufactured 
tobacco,  paper  and  cardboard,  bever- 
ages, leather  and  leather  manufactures, 
lumber,  rubber  goods,  and  cement. 
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TABLE  I 

Imports  by  Major  Classification,  1936-1939 

1936  1937  1938  1939 

Textiles    $  4,739,000    $  5,066,687    $  3,821,687    $  4,389,877 

Animal    foodstuffs    2,010,498       2,153.196       1.920.105  1,855,298 

Industrial  machinery  and  tools   '   1,956,457       2.,827,373       2,138,886  2,581,430 

Chemical  products    1,694,592'       1,679,226       1,326,021  1,539,393 

Vegetable  foodstuffs    1,605,592       1,811,929       1,516,751  1,432,935 

Metal  products    1,264,403       1,627,118       1,345,884  2,290,704 

Manufactures  n.o.p   1,252,510       1,653,243       1,351,803  1,518,188 

Mineral  oils  and  derivatives    809,068         716,545         668,698  685,470 

Tobacco,  manufactured   493,911          567,930         530,253  575,025 

Paper,  cardboard,  books  and  pictures    492,264         607,364          534,668  530,034 

Beverages    466,537          484,208           64,403  432.702 

Glass,  ceramics,  stones  and  earths    349,514          460',805         395,899  316.838 

Leather  and  manufactures    338,595          276,876         325,389  337,086 

Foodstuffs  n.o.p   320,649          400,336         339.828  405,432 

Lumber    281,583         401,316         318,009  405,329 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures    281,535          298,254          250,322  220.679 

Rubber  goods    258,599          311,534         321,535  356,851 

Raw  materials  n.o.p   240,839         271.143         231,523  304.458 

Cement    86,489          149,125          142,769  228,162 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured    24,184           12,404             2,410'  17.027 

Salt    905               863               768  725 

Coins  and  precious  metals    75             1,592               612  404 

Total  imports    $18,989,846    $21,828,175    $17,651,454  $20,463,765 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  Table  II  shows  the  value  of  Pana- 
supplier,  providing  in  pre-war  years  ma's  imports  by  principal  countries  for 
well  over  half  of  Panama's  imports  and  the  four  years  1936  to  1939  inclusive, 
a  much  higher  proportion  during  the  Table  III  shows  the  principal  pur- 
war  years.  Before  the  war  Japan  was  chasers  of  the  Republic's  exports  in 
m  second  place  and  Germany  had  sup-  the  years  1936  to  1939.  The  United 
planted  the  United  Kingdom  in  third.  States,  it  will  be  noted,  is  the  main 

The  Panama  market,  served  as  it  is  destination  of  Panamanian  shipments, 
in  normal  times  by  worldw^ide  steam- 
ship services,   is   highly  competitive,  ^^^de  with  Canada 
especially  on  the  part  of  United  States 

exporters  catering  to  the  Canal  Zone  Canadian  exports  to  Panama  for  the 

trade.  years  1938,    1939,    1941    and  1943, 


TABLE  II 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries,  1936-1939 

1936  1937  1938  1939 

United   States                                                   $  9,777,674  $11,359,092  $10,139,378  $11,916,685 

Japan                                                                   2,986,536  3,089.308  1,633,923'  2.007.236 

United  Kingdom                                                    1,165,425  1,275,465  840,934  970,781 

Germany                                                                 823,778  1,168,818  1,100,827  1,620,216 

France                                                                    739,457  672,899  398,950  492.563 

China                                                                     728,040  886,075  535,867  562,838 

Canal  Zone                                                             659,452  625,965  633.778  581,718 

Holland                                                                190,025  388,497  323,475  271,587 

Cuba                                                                       156,288  148,023  127,019  130,091 

Spain   :                                          131,681  33,908  11,131  22,151 

Canada                                                                   105,621  108,377  81.153  63,982 

Chile                                                                        98,884  128,808  97,759  99.634 

Italy                                                                        88,586  144,095  143,768  135.756 

Switzerland                                                              78,692  104,580  59,239  56.644 

Xorway                                                                    76,484  101,958  118,148  76,265 

Peru                                                                        74,142  64,183  53,682  89,064 

Belgium                                                                 72,734  159,173  107.835  157,173 

Costa  Rica                                                              70.235  81.273  67.617  59,233 

Colombia                                                                 61,385  92.713  64.878  53.527 

Other  countries                                                       790,721  1,050,756  1,003,107  964.870 

Total                                                           $18,989,846  $21,828,175  $17,651,454  $20,463,765 

44188— U 
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TABLE  III 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries,  1936-1939 


1936  1937  1938  1939 

United   States    $  3,706,505    $  3,697,640    $  3,344,571    $  2,991,411 

Canal  Zone    179,275  163,776  182,079  1"88,177 

United  Kingdom    90,666  47,172  22,629  45,166 

Germany    39,373  102,548  147,550  140,210 

Holland    30,478       

Canada    27,725  18,374    43,29-0 

France    12,197  10,743     

Jamaica   2,709  ....  ....  .... 

Costa  Rica    .....    15,311  17,341 

Colombia    21  298  23,192  47,691 

Cuba         10,061 

Italy       7,612   

Other  countries    69,457  29,176  1.024  4.031 

'  Total   4,158,406  4.069,727  3,743.968  3,487.378 

Re-exports    3.40'0,773  4,549,468  3,924^598  3.338,953 


Grand  total    $  7,559,179    $  8,619,195    $  7,668,566    $  6,826,331 


TABLE  IV 


Canada's  Exports  to  Panama,  1938,  1939,  1941  and  1943 


Total    $304 

Tires,  rubber   

Codfish,  dried   

Whisky   

Planks  and  boards   

Newsprint  

Fertilizer   

Flour,  wheat   

Medicinal  and  toilet  preparations   

Fish,  canned  or  preserved  

Tubes,  rubber,  inner   

Cartridges  

Malt   

Wallboard  

Vegetable  fats,  edible  

Refrigerators  and  parts   

Paper,  boxes,  bags,  cartons   

Rubber  manufactures,  other   

Oilcloth   

Leather,  patent   

Potatoes,  seed   

Toys  and  dolls   

Electric  apparatus   

Hardwiare  and  cutlery  

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  

Inorganic  chemicals   ;  

Machinery   (except  agricultural)   

Copper  and  copper  manuf acturesi  

Socks  and  silk  stockings   

Fibres  and  textiles  

Iron  and  steel   

Animal  products  n.o.p  

Wood  and  wood  manufactures,  n.o.p  

Doors,  wooden   

Brushes   

Paper,  n.o.p.,  including  books   

Drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals  n.o.p  

Fruits  and  vegetables   

Paper,  wrapping   

Leather,  unmanufactured   

Gin   

Machinery,  agricultural  and  parts   

Soap   

Cereal  foods,  prepared  


1938 

1939 

1941 

1943 

304,270' 

$262,706 

$740,405 

$734,961 

56,809 

40.594 

52,669 

180 

19,736 

27,627 

74,564 

9,737 

15,28'0 

23,734 

139,292 

212.548 

41.188 

21.849 

124,120 

38,049 

21,512 

66,119 

136,  i  28 

13,128 

26,740 

16,693 

12.885 

17,781 

29,85  i 

8,520 

12,031 

31,264 

37,590 

10.782 

10,992 

68.686 

7,876 

6,468 

8.334 

6,536 

6,077 

1.708 

1.6'03 

4.845 

67.320 

89',294 

3.377 

4.377 

5,340 

3,110 

3,0'39 

4,373 

3,829 

3,817 

2,443 

10.038 

2,774 

8.056 

2,044 

2,641 

7,924 

2,859 

2,507 

2,994 

789 

2.374 

1,460 

2.096 

"477 

'i63 

2,050 

6,631 

9"27i 

1,977 

19,459 

12,116 

l',692 

1.879 

1,857 

3,274 

1,425 

1.867 

2,476 

3,727 

1.197 

1.492 

686 

798 

7,647 

'562 

607 

2.618 

4.8'08 

'374 

3,817 

105 

7.766 

6,828 

2,854 

6.510 

3,749 

1,577 

3.676 

15,802 

208 

132,000 

1,740 

216 

8,085 

2.342 

-  '436 

4,914 

3,057 

i2'.iii 

1,8  is 

1,390 
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according  to  Canadian  trade  returns, 
are  shown  in  Table  IV.  It  will'  be 
noted  that  the  totals  in  this  table  are 
substantially  greater  than  the  compar- 
able figures  in  Table  II.  Canadian 
imports  from  Panama  have  consisted 
principally  of  bananas.  Following  are 
values  of  these  imports  in  two  pre-war 
and  two  war  years,  as  shown  in  Cana- 
dian trade  returns:  1938,  total,  $16,170 
(bananas,  $14,555);  1939,  $72,660 
($71,886)  ;  1941,  $387,902  ($386,195)  ; 
1943,  $78,144  (all  bananas). 

Trade  Possibilities 

The  Republic  of  Panama  is  well 
worth  consideration  by  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  true  that  Canadian 
exporters  operate  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  United  States, 
due  firstly  to  the  lack  of  regular  direct 
shipping  facilities  (a  situation  which 
may  possibly  be  altered  when  ship- 
ping becomes  normal  again),  and 
secondly  to  the.  fact  that  there  are 
very  limited  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  merchandise  in  the  im- 
portant market  offered  by  the  Canal 
Zone,  resulting  in  aggressive  manufac- 
turers' agents  preferring  similar  offer- 
ings of  United  States  origin  if  they  can 
get  them,  as  then  they  can  sell  to  both 
markets.  The  Canal  Zone  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  Stat-es  Government,  and  regu- 
lations require  the  purchase  and  use, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  United  States 
goods  and  material. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  some 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  selhng 
their  products  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama proves  that  for  certain  lines  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  Another  important 
fact  is  that  there  will  probably  be  no 
shortage  of  dollars,  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal,  and  therefore  pay- 
ment is  assured.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  every  foreign  firm  selling  in 
the  Republic  must  have  a  local  Pana- 
manian representative. 

The  following  list,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, consists  of  commodities  for 


which  specific  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived :  — 

Advertising  novelties;  aluminium 
ware;  ammonia  powder;  apples, 
canned;  asbestos  roofing;  automobile 
accessories;  bags,  paper;  bathing  suits; 
bathing  trunks;  batteries,  automobile; 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  bottles,  glass; 
buttons;  calendar  ba,cks;  cement,  Port- 
land; chemicals;  china  tableware; 
Christmas  tree  decorations;  codfish; 
concrete  mixers;  disinfectants,  for 
dairy  use;  dolls;  drugs;  elastic  web- 
bing; enamelware;  fancy  goods;  fer- 
tilizer, chemical;  flour;  fruits,  tinned; 
galvanized  ware;  glassware;  handles, 
wooden;  hardware,  general;  hardware, 
shelf;  hosiery,  cotton;  hosiery,  silk;  ice 
chests;  iron,  galvanized;  iron  pots; 
iron  and  steel  for  construction  pur- 
poses; leather  for  shoes;  linoleum;  lin- 
seed oil;  lumber;  malt;  matches; 
materials  for  manufacture  of  suitcases; 
moulding,  picture;  nails,  wire;  novel- 
ties; paints;  paper,  bags;  paper,  kraft; 
paper,  toilet;  pharmaceuticals;  picks 
and  shovels;  provisions;  road  construc- 
tion equipment;  road  construction  ma- 
terial's; rubber-soled  shoes,  canvas; 
rubber  sundries,  heels,  nipples;  salmon, 
canned;  sardines;  springs  for  beds; 
suitings,  men's;  sulphate  of  ammonia; 
textile,  piece-goods;  thread,  silk  and 
cotton;  tinsel;  tinware;  tools;  toys; 
vegetables,  canned;  whisky;  white 
lead;  wire,  barbed. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  customs  tariff  of  Panama  is  de- 
signed to  protect  certain  domestic 
industries  and,  as  an  attraction  to  tour- 
ists, articles  generally  purchased  by 
visitors  are  placed  on  the  free  list.  The 
Panama  tariff  covers  specifically  some 
1,853  articles,  while  unclassified  articles 
are  assessed  duties  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Consular  fees 
collected  locally  on  importations  are 
levied  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  duty-free  goods  and  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  dutiable  goods. 
There  are  no  tariff  preferences  of  any 
kind,  nor  are  there  any  quota  or  barter 
systems  of  trade  in  effect 
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Miscellaneous  Information 

DOCUMENTATION 

Complete  information  with  regard  to 
documentation  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign 
Tariffs  Division,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Canadian  ex- 
porters should  note,  however,  that  a 
complete  set  of  documents  must  be 
presented  to  a  Consul  of  Panama  not 
later  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
hour  of  sailing  of  the  carrying  vessel. 
Otherwise  a  fine  in  the  form  of  double 
consular  fees  will  be  levied  on  the 
importer.  Consuls  of  Panama  are 
located  in  Canada  at  Saint  John,  Mont- 
real, Toronto,  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  balboa, 
which  circulates  freely  in  the  Canal 
Zone  as  well  as  within  the  Republic.  Its 
exchange  value  is  equal  to  U.S.  $1.00. 

For  official  and  legal  use  all  weights 
and  measures  are  according  to  the 
metric  system,  although  United  States 
standards  are  commonly  used. 

POSTAGE  AND  CABLE  RATES 

The  cable  rates  from  Canada  to 
Panama  are:  for  straight  words,  38 
cents  each;  deferred,  19  cents  per  word; 
night  letter,  $3.17  for  24  words  includ- 
ing the  address,  plus  12|  cents  for  each 
additional  word;  the  rate  for  cables 
sent  in  code  is  23  cents  per  word. 


The  ordinary  letter  rate  to  Panama 
is  4  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  2 
cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  The 
airmail  rate  is  10  cents  for  each  quarter 
ounce. 

The  maximum  weight  that  may  be 
sent  by  parcel  post  is  20  pounds,  the 
rates  being  as  follows:  first  pound,  65 
cents;  1  pound  to  2  pounds,  85  cents; 
2  pounds  to  3  pounds,  $1.20;  3  pounds 
to  4  pounds,  $1.40;  4  pounds  to  5 
pounds,  $1.60;  5  pounds  to  6  pounds, 
$1.75;  6  pounds  to  7  pounds,  $1.95; 
7  pounds  to  eight  pounds,  $2.15;  8 
pounds  to  9  pounds,  $2.55;  10  pounds 
to  15  pounds,  $3.50;  15  pounds  to  20 
pounds,  $4.50. 

Parcels  cannot  be  insured  but  letters 
can  be  registered. 

PACKING 

In  the  matter  of  packing,  Canadian 
exporters  should  keep  in  mind  the  high 
temperatures,  humidity,  and  heavy 
rainfall  obtaining  in  Panama.  A  great 
many  products  imported  into  the  Re- 
public pay  duty  on  the  basis  of  gross 
weight,  which  includes  the  weight  of  all 
packing  materials,  and  therefore  sav- 
ings will  be  effected  for  the  importer  if 
packing  is  as  light  in  weight  as  is  con- 
sistent with  safety. 

TERMS 

It  is  not  customary  in  this  market  to 
establish  letters  of  credit.  Ordinary 
terms  are  sight  draft  or  thirty  days' 
sight  draft  attached  to  documents. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TEMPORARY  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


A  report  on  the  United  Kingdom 
Government's  housing  program  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2151  (April  21,  1945).  At 
that  time  the  Government  intended  to 
press  forward  during  the  current  year 
with  the  manufacture  of  temporary 
houses  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  the 
rate  of  production  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  supply  of  labour,  material  and 
capacity. 

The  length  of  time  full  production 
would  be  continued  thereafter  was  to 


depend  upon  the  speed  attained  in  the 
production  of  permanent  houses,  and 
the  primary  objective  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  the  provision  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  dwellings,  permanent 
or  temporary,  in  the  emergency  period. 
It  was  proposed  in  any  event  that  the 
production  of  temporary  houses  should 
continue  long  enough  to  meet  the  allo- 
cations made  to  local  authorities, 
namely,  145,000  houses.  About  30,000 
houses  were  expected  to  be  sent  by  the 
United  States'  Government  on  Lend- 
Lease  terms. 
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With  regard  to  costs,  the  Govern- 
ment had  rejected  any  types  of  tem- 
porary houses,  apart  from  the  alu- 
minium house,  which  seemed  likely  to 
exceed  £800  over-all.  It  was  confidently 
contemplated  that  the  average  cost 
would  work  out  below  that  figure. 
Owing  to  the  cost  of  fabrication  in 
the  factories,  the  cost  of  the  aluminium 
house  might  be  about  £900. 

Houses  from  United  States 

Events  since  March  have  been  re- 
viewed in  a  White  Paper  recently 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Works.  It  states  that,  under 
Lend-Lease  arrangements,  that  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  provision  of  a  United 
States'  house  falUng  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer was  about  £800  (including 
£210  customs  duty).  With  the  can- 
cellation of  Lend-Lease,  the  full  cost 
of  the  house,  amounting  to  about 
£1,330  (including  £210  customs  duty), 
would  fall  upon  the  Treasury.  It  was 
therefore  decided  not  to  take  more 
than  8.150  houses  that  had  already 
been  shipped,  or  were  on  the  point  of 
being  shipped,  and  to  cancel  the  re- 
mainder originally  contemplated. 


Rises  in  Costs 

When  the  present  Government  took 
office,  the  Minister  of  Works  asked  for 
a  statement  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
temporary  housing  scheme.  The  figures 
show  that  the  average  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  various  types  of  houses 
which  were  approved  is  £268.  The 
revised  prices  range  between  £992  and 
£1,135.  Of  the  increase,  £96  is  due  to 
the  necessity  of  improvement  and 
modification  of  the  designs  and  to 
changes  on  account  of  shortages  of 
certain  materials;  and  £89  is  due  to 
the  revision  of  estimates  in  connection 
with  site  preparation. 

Future  Program 

The  Health  Departments  had  allo- 
cated 165,000  temporary  houses  before 
the  date  when  the  Lend-Lease  arrange- 
ments terminated.  The  Government  is 
prepared  to  supply  houses  up  to  that 
total  by  increasing  the  number  of 
British  houses,  and  a  provisional  pro- 
gram has  been  framed  up  to  a  total 
so  far  of  158,480  houses.  The  cost  of 
the  program  amounts  to  £184.669.470 
as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of 
£150,000,000. 


MARKET  IN  IRELi 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL^  Canadian 

There  ha5  always  been  a  keen  de- 
mand for  plywood  in  Ireland  and 
importers  are  unanimous  in  believing 
that  the  market  will  be  considerably 
extended  by  the  time  supplies  are  once 
more  available. 

PRE-WAR  SUPPLY 

The  latest  import  and  export  sta- 
tistics published  are  those  for  1938. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
imports  for  the  years  1937  and  1938. 

Ireland's  imports  of  plywood  in  1938 
—which  totalled  15,289,254  square  feet 
and  were  valued  at  £85,400 — were  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  the  Baltic  countries. 
Finland  supplied  3,216.738  square  feet 
valued  at  £25,230,  and  Latvia  was 
second  as  a  supplier,  in  point  of  value, 


IND  FOR  PLYWOOD 

Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin 

with  5,856,073  square  feet  at  £23,593. 
Russia,  Poland,  Japan  and  Sweden 
were  next  in  order,  and  Canada  was 
seventh  with  276,490  square  feet  valued 
at  £3,071. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
closed  most  of  these  sources,  but  small 
supplies  continued  to  arrive  from 
Sweden.  Portugal  and  South  America 
also  helped  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
shipments  being  made  either  direct  to 
Ireland  or  via  British  ports.  As  the 
international  supply  position  became 
more  stringent,  importers  relied  entirely 
on  Sweden  and  Canada,  from  which 
small  consignments  continued  to  come 
forward. 

The  present  position  is  one  of  acute 
shortage,  with  demand  likely  to  in- 
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crease  steadily  as  the  building  and  As  an  indication  of  pre-war  prices, 

allied  trades  return  to  peacetime  pro-  Polish  alder,  60  inches  by  60  inches 

duction.  by  3  milldmetres,  cost  2s.  per  sheet, 

INCREASED  USE  and  Swedish  pine,  72  inches^  by  36 

During  recent  years  intensive  study  inches  by  3  millimetres,  cost  4s.  per 

and  experiment  have  resulted  in  the  ^^^^^t-   ^^^^  ^'^^^^r  now  retails  at  12s. 

production  of  a  type  of  plywood  which,  P^^'  sheet. 

within  certain  bounds,  is  superior  to  The  type  of  glue  used  is  not  of  great 
the  natural  wood  in  strength,  dur-  importance  for  this  market,  but  hot- 
ability,  and  artistic  appeal.  As  a  plate  pressed  resin-bonded  grade  is  re- 
result,  the  number  of  fields  in  which  garded  as  first  class,  while  cold-water- 
it  can  be  employed  has  been  greatly  or  vegetable-glued  plywood  falls  within 
extended,  and  it  now  plays  an  in-  the  cheaper  category, 
creasingly  important  part  in  building 

construction  and  house  furnishing.  The  future  possibilities 
almost  universal  adoption  of  the  flush 

door  in  building  is  one  example  of  an  There  is  at  present  no  duty  on  ply- 
additional  use  of  plywood.  wood  imports  into  Ireland,  and 
Thus  pre-war  statistics  cannot  be  although  there  is  a  large  number  of 
used  as  a  reliable  basis  on  which  to  grades  of  plywood,  classified  accord- 
estimate  requirements.  The  reduction  ing  to  specifications,  this  market  would 
of  all  reserves  to  insignificant  low  at  present  absorb  any  grade  which 
levels  will  naturally  result  in  an  ab-  could  be  obtained, 
normal  demand,  until  reasonable  stocks  Extensive  housing  plans  await  ful- 
have  once  more  been  built  up.  filment  when  the  necessary  materials 
SIZES  AND  PRICES  and  equipment  can  be  imported.  The 

^1  ,  11x1  housing  scheme  for  Dublin  County 
ihe  most  popular  sheets  here  are       ^       ■      ,•     ,     .       i  ^^  ^   a- 

of  the  following  sizes:  50  inches  by  50  f'""'  'f.'nnn In  tI  T  ^  i 
inches  by  6  millimetres;  72  inches  by  ^^^^^  £1,000,000  This  figure  will 
36  inches  by  3  millimetres;  60  inches  ^^^^^  approximate  idea  o  the  mar- 
by  60  inches  by  4  milldmetres;  82  inches  ^et  for  plywood,  etc.,  which  is  likely 
by  40  inches  by  5  millimetres;  60  to  be  presented  m  Ireland  withm  the 
inches  by  60  inches  by  6  millimetres  next  few  years. 

and  8  miriimetres;  80  inches  by  40  Interested  Canadian  firms  requiring 

inches  by  3  millimetres  and  4  milli-  additional  information  concerning  the 

metres.   The  packing  is  usually  done  market  for  plywood   in  'Ireland  are 

in  bundles  of  twenty  or  thirty  sheets,  invited  to  write  the  Canadian  Govern- 

which  are  then  strapped  with  hoop-  ment  Trade  Commissioner,  66  Upper 

iron,  under  which  small  pieces  of  ply-  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  stating  price, 

wood  are  inserted  to  prevent  the  strap-  size  and  quantity  which  they  are  in  a 

ping  from  damaging  the  sheets.  position  to  offer. 

Imports  of  Plywood  into  Ireland,  1937  and  1938 

Quantity  Value 

1937               193S  1937  1938 

Sq.  Ft.  Sq.  Ft.  £  £ 

Great  Britain                                               178.700            39,438  2,956  1,361 

Northern  Ireland                                              2,830    19   

Belgium                                                           16.03i0             56.020  392  910 

Finland                                                          842;290  3,216,738  10.577  25.230 

Germany                                                           9,050             14.100  205  319 

Latvia                                                         3,851.950  5.856.073  17.894  23,593 

Poland                                                         2,743.060  2.447,360  9,505  8.306 

Sweden                                                          536,250           574,170  3,855  4.034 

U.S.S.R                                                    3,102.930  1,760.125  17.551  9.155 

Japan                                                            717,880           563,620'  5,787  4,734 

Canada                                                           366.67'0           276.490  3.581  3  071 

United   States                                                364.960           264.190  3,663  2,449 

Other  countries                                              187,500           220,930  2,767  2.238 

Total    12,920,100       15,289,254       £78,752  £85,400 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


Overseas  Trade 

The  record  figure  of  £88,840,000, 

expressed  in  New  Zealand  currency, 
was  attained  in  the  value  of  New  Zea- 
land exports  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1945.  The  past  year's  result  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  peak  figure  reached 
in  the  1942  production  year  by  £12,- 
801,000. 

At  the  same  time  imports  have 
shown  a  further  decline  to  £67,736,000 
for  the  12  months,  a  reduction  of 
£29,949,000  from  the  1944  record  total. 
The  trading  result  for  the  production 
year,  therefore,  was  a  surp'lus  for  ex- 
ports of  £19,104,000,  the  first  favour- 
able balance  registered  since  1942. 

TEX-YEAR  COMPARISON 

Returns  for  commodities,  valued  in 
New  Zealand  currency,  in  the  last  ten 
fiscal  years  have  been: — 

Exports    Imports  Excess 


Thousands  of  Pounds 

1936    53,659  39,459  14,200 

1937    64,621  50,076  14,545 

1938    61,920  57,543  4,377 

1939    57,891  56,500  1,391 

1940    65.859  46,070  19,789 

1941    65,766  46,185  19,581 

1942    74,039  51.378  22,661 

1943    71,302  71,772  470* 

1944    73.213  97.685  24,472* 

1945    86,840  67,736  19,104 


*  Excess  of  imports. 

Finance 

The  New  Zealand  Labour  Govern- 
ment's tenth  budget  (1945-46)  and  the 
sixth  war  budget  was  brought  down 
on  August  9,  six  days  before  V-.T  Day. 
It  forecast  "no  major  changes  in  the 
burden  of  taxation.  In  fact  certain 
revisions  made  after  Japan's  capitula- 
tion point  to  increased  expenditure  and 
taxation. 

SIXTH  WAR  BUDGET 

Receipts  and  expenditure  under  all 
head?;  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  com- 
parative figures  for  1944-45  are:  — 


Estimated 

Actual 

1945-46 

1944-45 

Receipts — 

Thousands  of  Pound 

111  40'0 

X  U  O ,  /  U'U 

45400 

65,500 

Other  sources   

16,80'0 

13,600 

Lend  lease   

20,500 

24,60'0 

Total  

193,80'0 

212,400 

Expenditure- — - 

Consolidated  Fund. 

57,3'0O 

53,000 

Social  Security  .  .  . 

22,60'0 

19,30'0 

Development  (loans 

for)   

16,60'0 

11,200 

105,400' 

130,000 

201,900' 

213,500 

Less  transfers 

7,0'0O 

10,700 

Total   

194,900 

202,800 

Following  the  victory  over  the 
Japanese,  expenditure  under  the  War 
Expense  Account  was  increased  by 
£34,000,000  to  cover  such  charges  as 
deferred  pay  to  troops,  rehabilitation, 
transport  home,  and  leave  allowances 
of  servicemen.  The  method  by  which 
this  extra  money  is  to  be  obtained  has 
not  been  announced. 

Benefits  to  be  received  undier  Lend- 
Lease  and  Mutual  Aid  and  reciprocal 
expenditure  is  included  in  the  War  Ex- 
penses Account.  Estimated  receipts 
amount  to  £20,500,000  and  reciprocal 
aid  to  £24,000,000.  These  items,  nearly 
balancing,  have  been  of  no  significance 
since  August  15,  when  Lend-Lease 
ceased. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  under  the 
Civil  Account  are  estimated  at  higher 
than  last  year  owing  to  expected  in- 
creased returns  from  taxation.  No 
relief  in  taxation  has  been  granted. 

The  operation  of  the  Social  Security 
Fund  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  £22,- 
571,000,  compared  with  £19,571,000  in 
1944-45.  An  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue  in  1945-46  of  £1,070,000  is  to 
be  made  up  from  expected  favourable 
balances  in  other  accounts. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Beginning  October  1,  1945,  the  old 
age  benefit,  at  present  32s.  6d.  per  week 
for  people  60  years  of  age  and  over. 
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is  increased  to  £2  per  week.  Widows, 
invalids  and  families  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances will  also  receive  increased 
benefits.  The  most  important  of  these 
changes,  announced  in  the  first  reading 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendment  Bill, 
is  that  in  connection  with  family  bene- 
fits. From  April  4,  1946,  a  payment  of 
10s.  a  week  will  be  made  for  each 
child  under  the  age  of  16,  or  18  if 
continuing  at  school,  irrespective  of  the 
parents'  income.  To  provide  for  the 
payment  of  this  allowance  the  present 
income  tax  deduction  of  £50  for  each 
child  will  be  abolished,  but  the  allow- 
ance for  a  wife  will  be  increased  from 
the  present  rate  of  £50  to  £100. 

Provision  is  made  under  the  national 
development  program  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  £16,650,000  (to  be  raised  by 
loans)  on  such  works  as  housing,  elec- 
tric supply,  land  for  settlement  and 
railway  improvements.  This  compares 
with  £11,148,000  raised  for  similar 
purposes  last  year. 

The  balance  owing  by  New  Zealand 
to  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Security 
Agreement  was  £18,962,500  at  March 


31,  1945.  This  compares  with  £16,- 
732,500  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1944.  During  the  year  £8,480,000  was 
borrowed  and  £6,250,000  was  repaid. 
Under  the  agreement  the  United  King- 
dom Government  has  provided  the 
necessary  funds,  by  way  of  loan,  for 
equipping  and  maintaining  New  Zea- 
land forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  for 
meeting  certain  other  war  charges. 

RISE  IN  TAXATION 

There  have  been  heavy  increases  in 
taxation  and  indebtedness  during  the 
war  years.  Tax  revenue  has  risen  from 
£37-8  minion  in  1939  to  £108-7  million 
in  1944-45  and  £111-4  million  (esti- 
mated) for  1945-46.  The  public  debt, 
which  amounted  to  £343-2  million  in 
1939,  reached  £603-2  million  in  1945 
and  is  expected  to  rise  further  to  £648-3 
million  in  1946. 

Sterling  exchange  held  by  the  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  Zealand  stood  at 
£70,804.000  at  October  1,  1945.  This 
figure  is  £36,699,000  higher  than  the 
funds  held  on  the  corresponding  date 
last  year. 


CHILE  AS  A  MARKET 
II 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Santiago 

Foreign  Trade  therefore  used  throughout  this  section 

The  latest  available  detailed  Chilean  ^^is  report.  In  1943  total  Chilean 

trade  returns  are  for  the  calendar  year  imports  were  valued  at  636,006,078 

1943.   For  statistical  purposes  values  pesos,  and  exports  at  870,141,569  pesos, 

are  expressed  in  Chilean  pesos  of  six-  resulting  in  a  favourable  balance  of 

pence  gold,  and  this  currency  unit  is  tradie  of  233,135,491  pesos.  The  com- 

TABLE  I 

Imports  into  Chile  by  Principal  Commodities 

1938            1939           1942-  1943 

Figures'  in  Pesos  of  Sixpence  Gold 

Raw  metallic  minerals  and  pure  metals                   2,407,659      2,481.825  9.997,109  3,353,788 

Mineral  combustibles  and  carbons                            27,402.684  21,65i0,14'6  55,262,162  71,917,657 

Live   animals                                                           11:305,517  10.132.304  17.228,836  47.504,790 

Cereals                                                                      7.686,882      2.470.899'  10.115,195  3.936,594 

Alimentary  vegetable  stimulants                              10.767.974  12.831,559  26,168,903  22.361,500 

Raw  textile  materials  of  vegetable  origin                   6,468.825      6.511,324.  16,484,143  18,922.506 

Raw  oleaginous  materials  of  vegetable  origin           9.049.409     8.859,910  13,092.456  11.581,252 

Sugar  and  its  derivatives                                         18,901,989  19,7'62.605  47.117,695  55.848,684 

Yarns                                                                       22,091.340  21.672.965  29,032,072  30.152,960 

Fabrics                                                                   43.325,061  37.468,598  52.109,784  52.527,875 

Clothing                                                                     4,674.208      3.467,0^66  5.542,044  8.314,606 
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1938  1939  1942  1943 
Figures  in  Pesos  of  Sixpence  Gkjld 

Chemical  products                                                    10,225,890  8,362,583  20,342,186  16,933,919 

Medicinal  drugs,  toilet  and  pharmaceutical 

products                                                                  4,195,785  4,669. 200-  5.372.547  5,807.598 

Polishes,  resins,  greases  and  industrial  oils              22,246,916  22,988,987  :'A.:m.im  29.358,794 

Paints,  varnishes,  dyes  and  colourings                      5,607.583  5,587,845  10,399,198  8.100,947 

Other  chemical  and  industrial  products                   10,710,710  9,446,078  22,557,261  18,779,722 

Iron  and  steel                                                         24,208,490  21,697,726  21,684,773  24,017,313 

Metallic  materials  for  various  uses                            7,279,408  8,350,457  4,734,469  4.871,877 

Manufactures  of  iron  or  steel                                 19,605,953  16,842,015  22,725,534  19,101,133 

Machinerj-,  tools  and  implementsi  for  the  mining 

industry                                                                 4,690.241  3,652,593  4,377,388  8.189.810 

Machinery,  tools  and  implements  for  agriculture  3,844,726  3,382,717  2,850,099  965,699 
Machinery,  tools  and  implements  not  specified  for 

industries  and  trades                                            28,618,164  27,937,954  27,836,466  22,407,914 

Motive  machinery,  boilers  and  their  repair  parts.  10,477,105  7.868,575  6,634,321  6,884.022 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  material...  17,360,384  13,523,512  19,562,530  18,536,239 
Machinery,  equipment  and  materials  for  railways 

and  tramways                                                       11,409.964  4,147.164  3,794,049  12,385.313 

Ships  and  materials  for  navigation                         33,434,402  1.518,624  ,1.619,573  390.561 

Vehicles  not  specified  and  their  repair  parts          40,000,618  35,096,878  30,015,140  12.507.933 

Ceramics,  glass,  manufactured  earths  and  stones.    6.929,717  6,470,556  10,576,437  10.473.962 

Papers  and  cardboards                                              7,873,200'  6,232,105  8,407,682  8,163,329 

Articles  and  instruments    for    the  sciences,  fine 

arts  and  their  applications   ..7..  14,885,770  13,943,725  14,710,815  10,210,623 

Totals  498,956,864  410,745,219  622,765,118  637,006,078 


parative  figure  for  imports  in  1942 
was  622,765,118  pesos,  and  for  exports 
869.456,666  pesos,  the  favourable  bal- 
ance of  'trade  for  that  year  being 
246,691,548  pesos. 

For  1938  total  imports  were  valued 
at  498,956,864  pesos,  and  total  exports 
at  682.857,626  pesos,  the  favourable 
balance  being  183,900,762  pesos.  In 
1939  the  value  of  imports  fell  to  410,- 
745,219.  pesos  and  that  of  exports  to 
671,354,512  pesos,  the  favourable  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  260,609,293  pesos. 

Table  I  shows  values  of  the  principal 
commodities  and  commodity  groups 
imported  into  Chile  in  1938,  1939,  1942 
and  1943. 

Chilean  Exports  of  Interest  to 
Canada 

METALLIC  MINERALS 

Since  the  copper  and  nitrate  indus- 
tries are  the  basis  of  Chilean  economy, 
the  bulk  of  Chile's  exports  comprises 
metallic  minerals.  Exports  of  some 
items  are  on  a  large  scale;  those  of 
others  are  limited. 

Mercury  exports  in  1943  were  in 
excess  of  120  metric  tons  valued  at 
$2,940,058.  The  principal  market  was 
the  United  States,  but  small  quantities 
were  shipped  to  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Copper  in  mineral  form  was  exported 
to  the  United  States  only  to  the  extent 


of  145,013  quintals  valued  at  1,802,165 
pesos.  Exports  of  electrolytic  copper 
in  ingot  form  totalled  2,383,629  metric 
quintals  valued  at  290,540,587  pesos, 
and  those  of  standiard,  or  blister,  copper 
in  ingots  amounted  to  2,109,602  quin- 
tals valued  at  233,097,035  pesos,  the 
United  States  being  the  principal  pur- 
chaser. 

Exports  of  iron  in  ingots  amounted 
to  2,955  gross  kilos  valued  at  1,051,843 
pesos,  entirely  consigned  to  Argentina. 

Gold  and  copper  mineral  exports 
totalled  99,285  quintals  valued  at 
1,360,223  pesos,  those  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  amounted  to  161,008  quin- 
tals valued  at  2,722,388  pesos,  gold  and 
copper  concentrates  were  exported  to 
the  extent  of  65,894  quintals  valued 
at  1,869,468  pesos,  and  shipments 
of  silver  land  copper  concentrates 
amounted  to  72,300  quintals  with  a 
value  of  2,015,222  pesos.  All  shipments 
were  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  all 
minerals  in  this  group  in  1943  was 
543,078,833  pesois. 

NGN -METALLIC  MINERALS 

The  principal  non-metallic  mineral 
exported  was  sulphur,  for  which  the 
figures  were  16,881  metric  tons  valued 
at  6,369,567  pesos,  exports  being  about 
evenly  divided  between  Argentina  and 
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Brazil.  Next  in  order  of  importance 
was  kaolin,  of  whioh  2,384  metric  tons 
valued  at  311,250  pesos  were  shipped 
to  Argentina. 

NITRATES  AND  IODINE 

Information  concerning  the  final 
destinations  of  Chilean  nitrate  exports 
in  1943  is  not  available,  but  they 
amounted  to  10,601,300  quintals  valued 
at  109,470,877  pesos.  Iodine  exports 
totalled  1,493,045  net  kilos  valued  at 
17,424,785  pesos,  but  the  destinations 
of  these  are  not  shown  in.  the  official 
statistics. 

COAL  AND  COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS 

In  1943  Chile  exported  59,301  tons 
of  coal  valued  at  2,439,708  pesos,  the 
bulk  of  which  went  to  Argentina. 

LUMBER 

Chile's  lum'ber  exports  in  1943  were 
valued  at  5,676,801  pesos,  the  principal 
markets  being  Argentina,  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  Several  varieties  of  lumber  are 
produced  in  Chile,  although  not  on  a 
scale  comparable  with  that  of  other 
lumber-producing  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal types  are  alerce  (larch) ,  coigiie, 
laurel,  lingue,  rauh,  roble  (oak),  and 
pine.  Some  exports  are  in  the  form  of 
railway  ties,  box  shooks  and  ordinary 
undressed  luimber.  The  principal  mar- 
kets are  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Argentina. 

WILD  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

In  1943  Chile  exported  43,537  gross 
kilos  of  untanned  rabbit  skins  valued 
at  477,953  pesos,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay  and  the  United  States  being 
the  principal  purchasing  countries. 
Hare  skins,  untanned,  were  exported 
in  the  amount  of  30,387  kilos  valued 
at  428,738  pesos,  principally  to  the 
United  States,  with  smaller  quantities 
to  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

RAW  WOOLS  AND  OTHER  TEXTILES 
OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN 

In  1943  Chile's  exports  of  unwashed 
wool,  the  principal  item  under  this 
heading,  amounted  to  9,960,628  gross 
kilos  valued  at  29,104,873  pesos.  Prac- 


tically all  was  consigned  to  the  United 
States,  small  lots  of  a  few  hundred 
tons  being  despatched  to  Brazil,  Swit- 
zerland, Uruguay  and  Mexico.  Animal 
hair  exports  were  valued  at  401,802 
pesos,  the  principal  market  for  this 
commodity  being  Argentina,  smaller 
quantities  being  purchased  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Uruguay.  Bristles  weighing  45,514 
gross  kilos  and  valued  at  572,090  pesos 
were  exported  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  States,  only  small  amounts 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Argentina.  Sheep  skins,  undyed,  were 
exported  to  the  amount  of  4,239,529 
kilos  valued  at  10,477,429  pesos,  prac- 
tically all  to  the  United  States. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

A  number  of  other  products  of  pos- 
sible interest  to  Canada  are  included 
from  time  to  time  in  Chile's  statistics 
of  export  trade.  Among  these  is  bees- 
wax, exports  of  which  in  1943  amounted 
to  some  272  tons  valued  at  1,066,683 
pesos.  Exports  of  honey  totalled  1,682 
tons  va'lued  at  930,848  pesos.  Ship- 
ments of  rice  amounted;  to  23,004  tons 
valued  at  14,165,028  pesos,  Cuba  being 
the  principal  market,  although  sub- 
stantial quantities  were  exported  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Various  types  of  beans  were  ex- 
ported, among  them  being  8,263  tons 
of  "Arroz",  5,433  tons  of  "Crystal", 
and  2.700  tons  of  "Red  Kidney".  The 
principal  markets  have  been  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Cuba,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay,  Panama  and  Sweden.  Annual 
exports  of  chick  peas  vary  from  900 
to  1,000  tons  with  a  value  in  excess 
of  1,000,000  pesos,  being  marketed  in 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  Ex- 
ports of  ordinary  peas  "petit  pois" 
amounted  to  6,216  tons  valued  at 
2,175,056  pesos.  Argentina  was  the 
principal  market,  although  substantial 
quantities  went  to  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Uruguay.  In  addition,  ex- 
ports of  other  peas  to  the  same  mar- 
kets amounted  to  2,797  tons  valued 
at  1,481,042  pesos. 

Lentil  exports  in  1943  totalled  4,790 
tons  vahied  at  2,396,866  pesos.  The 
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United  States  was  the  principal  market, 
closely  followed  by  Switzerland.  Other 
outlets  were  Colombia,  Cuba,  Panama, 
Peru  and  Uruguay. 

Exports  of  nuts  amounted  to  1,719 
tons  valued  at  3,273,066  pesos.  The 
Argentine  was  the  principal  market  for 
this  commodity,  followed  by  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Peru  and  Cuba. 

Exports  of  fresih  apples  are  small, 
amounting  in  1943  to  2,212  tons  valued 
at  1,022,899  pesos.  These  went  to 
Bolivia,  Panama  and  Peru.  Exports  of 
dried  prunes  amounted  to  672  tons 
valued  at  1,125,335  pesos,  Brazil  being 
the  principal  market,  although  sub- 
stantial quantities  went  to  Cuba, 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Red  pepper  exports  amounted  to  319 
tons  valued  at  723,627  pesos,  the  prin- 
cipal purchaser  being  the  United  States. 
There  were  small  shipments  also  to 
Cuba  and  Panama,  as  well  as  to  other 
Latin  American  markets.  Garlic  ex- 
ports totalled  3,164  tons  with  a  value 
of  1,528,731  pesos,  the  bulk  being  con- 
signed to  Cuba,  with  smaller  quantities 
to  Brazil,  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

Hemp  fibre  exports  amounted  to 
6,793  tons  valued  at  16,223,502  pesos. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest 
market  for  this  product,  although  sub- 
stantial quantities  went  to  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

ALIMENTARY  PRODUCTS 

Frozen  meat  exports  (mutton) 
amounted  to  10,298  tons  valued  at 
6,790,896  pesos,  all  being  consigned  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Canned  peaches  to  the  amount  of 
1,070  tons  and  a  value  of  1,079,300 
pesos  were  exported  principally  to 
Peru,  Cuba  and  Ecuador. 

Pickled  olive  exports  totalled  672 
tons  valued  at  1,029,962  pesos.  The 
principal  importing  country  was  the 
Unitefi  States,  although  fair  quantities 
went  to  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay. 

Canned  fish  was  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  277  tons  valued  at  998,802 
pesos,   consigned   principally   to  the 


United  States,  Argentina  and  Panama, 
and  canned  salmon  exports  amounted 
to  179  tons  valued  at  280,580  pesos, 
consigned  principally  to  Bolivia. 
Canned  sardines  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  some  250  tons  valued  at 
463,749  pesos,  the  principal  markets 
being  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  the  United 
States,  Panama  and  Peru. 

Malt  barley  exports  amounted  to 
120,301  quintals  valued  at  6,726,616 
pesos.  The  principal  markets  were 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  but  fair  quantities 
went  to  Cuba,  South  Africa,  Ecuador, 
Switzerland  and  Colombia. 

BEVERAGES  AND  LIQUORS 

Chile,  being  a  wine-producing  coun- 
try, has  been  endeavouring  to  develop 
an  export  market  for  its  products, 
which  are  generally  well  regarded. 
Among  the  types  produced  in  the 
country  are  champagnes,  sherries,  port, 
white  and  red  wines,  and  vermouths. 
Total  exports  in  1943  amounted  to 
4,398,959  htres  valued  at  4,960,930 
pesos.  The  United  States  and  Ecuador 
were  the  principal  buyers,  but  fair 
quantities  were  shipped  to  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Panama,  Peru  and  almost  all 
other  Latin  American  countries.  Vari- 
ous brandies  and  liquors  are  also  pro- 
duced, and  exports  are  increasing, 
although  as  yet  they  are  smaller  than 
those  in  the  wine  groups. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Among  miscellaneous  exports'  recorded 
in  Chilean  returns  are  grain  sacks  to 
the  amount  of  approximately  693  tons 
valued  at  2,112,293  pesos,  praetically 
all  of  which  went  to  Argentina.  Men's 
felt  hats  with  a  gross  weight  of  48,921 
kilos  valued  at  1,571,808  pesos  were 
exported,  the  principal  markets  being 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador. 

Cream  of  tartar  is  another  product 
which  Chile  exports  on  a  reduced  scale. 
Soda  ash  exports,  almost  entirely  to 
Brazil,  amounted  to  3,208  tons  valued 
at  3,905,518  pesos.  Exports  of  Glauber's 
salts  totalled  10,020  tons  valued  at 
1,112,933   pesos,  the   principal  mar- 
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ket  being  Brazil,  although  ATgentina 
purchased  some  supplies.  Impure  sul- 
phate of  soda  exports  totalled  1,648 
tons  valued  at  1,171,094  pesos.  Explo- 
sive gelatin  to  the  amount  of  1,035  tons 
valued  at  2^072,821  pesos  was  exported 
to  Bolivia.  Calcium  carbide  exports 
reached  7,728  metric  quintals  valued 
at  some  760,000  pesos,  Argentina  being 
the  principal  market,  with  smaller 
quantities  going  to  Colombia  and  Para- 
guay. 

Exports  of  sheet  copper  amounted 
to  2,096  tons  valued  at  4,053,368  pesos. 
Argentina  was  the  principal  buyer, 
with  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Peru  also 
participating.  Copper  wire  exports 
reached  1,394,559  gross  kilos  valued  at 
2,876,136  pesos.  Argentina  was  the 
principal  market  and  additional  sup- 
plies went  to  Colombia,  Peru,  Uruguay 
and  Bolivia. 

Chile's  ceramic  industry  is  now 
beginning  to  export  some  manufac- 
tured products,  and  in  1943  these 
amounted  to  1,241,856  kilos  valued  at 


1,535,046  pesos.  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador  and  Peru  are  the  principal 
markets. 

The  manufacture  of  plywood  has  been 
making  considerable  headway  ,  and  in 
1943  some  2,256  tons  valued  at 
1,617,422  pesos  were  exportedi,  largely 
to  Argentina,  but  reduced  quantities 
went  to  Bolivia,  Panama  and  Peru. 

Cardboard  prepared  with  asbestos, 
pitch,  etc.,  for  construction  purposes 
was  exported  to  the  extent  of  447  tons 
valued  at  355,444  pesos.  Ecuador  was 
the  principal  market,  followed  by 
Bolivia  and  Peru  in  order  of  import- 
ance, with  smaller  shipments  being 
effected  to  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

Gold  in  bars  or  ingots  to  the  amount 
of  1,794,291  net  grams,  valued  at 
10,070,546  pesos  was  exported  to  Brazil 
and  Argentina. 

Table  No.  II  shows  Chilean  exports 
by  principal  commodities  for  the  pre- 
war years,  1938  and  1939,  and  the  war 
years  1942  and  1943:  — 


TABLE  II 


Exports  from  Chile  by  Principal  Commodities 

1938  1939  1942  1943 

Figures  in  Pesos  of  Sixpence  Gold 

Raw  metallic  minerals  and  pure  metals             378.662.944  382,694,537  593,244.452  543,078,833 

Raw  non-metallic  minerals                                     1.483.266  1.030,850  4.283.668  6,934.772 

Nitrate  and  iodine                                             152.731.052  150,989,693  119,850,518  126,895,662 

Rough  lumber                                                       4,844,955  6,442.835  3,848.450  5,676,801 

Raw  wool  and  other  textiles  of  animal  origin    27,302.476  28,818,284  23,089,189  30,167,810 

Raw  leathers  and  other  animal  offals                11.928.727  10,264,006  7,632,974  12,762.976 

Cereals                                                                16.375,283  7,843,853  4,612,299  14,372.131 

Legumes                                                              31,181,615  21,815,632  17.414,203  16,373,175 

Fruits,  tubercles  and  vegetables                          10,191,528  14,264,692  7,192,048  8,139,183 

Raw  textile  materials  of  vegetable  origin             4,958.411  5,070,023  24.008,080  17,451,283 

Meats  and  cooked  meats                                       "6,865,936  6,940,649  6,3'88.857  7,152,631 

Canned  goods  and  prepared  foods                         3,554.267  4,108,317  6.369,869  13,131,674 

Wines                                                                   4,496,239  3,792,619  2,549,858  4,960,930 

Chemical  products                                          .        331,899  494,678  3,496,688  9,006,871 

Explosives,  matches  and  other  pyrotechnical 

products   '                       1,312,158  1,796,427  4,153,957  4.805,464 

Gold  and  platinum  unworked  and  gold  cur- 
rency                                                              8,131,750  10,908,965  6,580',3'29  10,070,546 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  NORWEGIAN  MERCHANT  FLEET 


The  reconstruction  of  the  Norwegian 
merchant  fleet  will  take  place  largely 
at  Swedish  yards,  states  The  Scan- 
dinavian Shipping  Gazette.  Negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  total  dead-weight  tonnage  of 


725,000  tons  for  Norwegian  account. 
Deliveries  are  to  take  place  before  the 
spring  of  1949.  The  o'rders  are  reported 
to  include  80  ships,  52  of  which  will 
be  built  at  Gothenburg.  They  will  be 
fast  tramps  and  tankers. 
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RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  FIJI 
I 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


The  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
and  instructive  report  on  present  and 
future  trade  conditions  in  Fiji  is  com- 
pHcated  by  reason  of  the  disruption 
of  the  Colony's  economy  as  a  result 
of  its  being  close  to  the  Pacific  war 
theatre  and  of  having  been  at  one  time 
a  base  for  operations. 

Throughout  the  war  imports  were  on 
a  much  restricted  basis,  only  essentials 
being  permitted  entry  for  the  ordinary 
civilian  population.  During  1942  and 
1943  imports  of  foodstuffs,  clothing, 
machinery,  motor  vehicles  and  other 
items  for  the  large  forces  that  were 
sent  to  Fiji  were  reflected  in  dispro- 
portionate trade  returns.  Furthermore, 
the  necessity  for  conserving  dollar  ex- 
change had  the  effect  of  excluding 
several  Canadian  and  American  items 
and  increasing  purchases  of  essential 
products  from  sterling  countries. 

Although  the  armed  forces  have  left 
the  Colony,  economic  conditions  are 
still  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  events  of  recent  years,  particu- 
larly those  affecting  the  exchange  sit- 
uation. As  there  have  been  no  complete 
trade  returns  published  between  1939 
and  1944,  it  is  not  possible  to  point 
with  accuracy  to  trends  or  permanent 
trade  influences  that  would  permit  of 
arriving  at  reasonably  founded  con- 
clusions. This  report  therefore  deals 
with  postwar  trade  prospects  in  a 
general  manner. 

Geography 

The  British  Colony  of  Fiji  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean 
between  latitudes  15  and  22  south  and 
longitudes  178  west  and  176  east.  It  is 
well  within  the  tropical  belt,  being 
midway  between  Tonga  and  the  French 
Colony  of  New  Caledonia.  The  group 


All  values  quoted  are  in  Fiji  pounds. 
Export  values  are  f.o.b.  Fiji  and  import 
figures  represent  the  fair  market  values  in 
the  country  of  origin.,  plus  10  per  cent.  The 
Fiji  pound  for  ordinary  purposes  equals  $4.06 
(-Canadian. 


comprises  some  250  islands,  the  largest, 
Viti  Levu,  having  an  area  of  4,053 
square  miles.  Other  large  islands  are 
Vauna  Levu  (2,128  square  miles), 
Taveuni  (166  square  miles),  and 
Kadavu  (165  square  miles).  The  total 
area  of  the  Colony  is  7,055  square 
miles. 

Suva,  the  capital  and  by  far  the  most 
important  centre,  is  situated  on  Viti 
Levu.  This  port  has  a  population  of 
nearly  20,000.  It  is  distant  1,743  miles 
from  Sydney,  Austraha,  and  1,140 
miles  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

History 

The  economic  history  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  may  be  said  to  date  from  1874 
when,  after  many  years  of  warfare 
between  rival  chiefs.  Great  Britain 
annexed  the  group  of  islands  at  the 
request  of  the  then  all-powerful  chief. 

Prior  to  1874  European  settlers  had 
acquired  large  areas  of  land  from  the 
natives  and  it  was  on  these  holdings 
that  the  Colony's  sugar  industry  had 
its  beginnings.  The  early  days  brought 
many  trials  and  failures,  but  gradually 
over  the  first  20  years  a  sizeable  trade 
was  built  up  with  the  help  of  imported 
Indian  labour.  The  value  of  the  coco- 
nut tree  was  also  recognized  by  the 
early  settlers  and  before  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  an  export  trade  in 
copra  had  been  going  on  for  10  to  15 
years. 

In  later  years  the  growing  of  pine- 
apples and  bananas  proved  successful. 
These  industries,  along  with  the  more 
important  ones  of  sugar  and  copra, 
developed  with  varying  fortunes  to 
become  the  basis  of  the  Colony's 
economy.  Markets  were  developed  in 
England,  America,  and  in  Austraha 
and  New  Zealand,  with  the  resulting 
attraction  of  more  white  people  and 
capital. 

Though  gold  was  discovered  first  in 
1868,  it  was  not  until  1932  that  mining 
operations  were  commenced.  Since  that 
date  the  Emperor  Gold  Mines  have 
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steadily  increased  production  to  a  point 
where  the  industry  now  holds  a  very 
important  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
Islands. 

During  the  first  World  War  Fiji's 
participation  was  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, although  her  contribution  in  men 
to  Britain  was  on  a  good  seale.  Dur- 
ing the  present  war  her  place  has  been 
of  strategic  importance  and  one  which 
required  an  extreme  effort  on  her  part. 
While  the  Islands  were  spared  invasion, 
Fijian  troops  in  company  with  Ameri- 
cans fought  in  the  Solomons  and  other 
islands.  The  Colony  for  two  years  was 
a  base  for  over  40,000  American  troops 
as  well  as  a  contingent  of  New  Zea- 
landers.  This  added  population  heavily 
taxed  the  resourcefulness  of  the  5,000 
whites.  Contributions  of  money  and 
materials  to  the  Empire's  cause  were 
given  freely. 

Population 

In  population  Fiji  is  predominantly 
native  Fijian  and  Indian — the  latter 
having  increased  steadily  since  they 
began  to  arrive  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions. In  1940  the  estimated  number 
of  whites  was  4,287;  Fijians,  104,782; 
andi  Indians,  98,113.  To-day  the  esti- 
mate of  whites  is  5,000,  Fijians  110,000 
and  Indians  110,000.  The  birth  rate  of 
the  Indians  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Fijians.  Present  indications  are  there- 
fore that  before  many  years  are  past 
the  Indian  population  will  consider- 
ably outnumber  that  of  the  native 
Fijian,  a  situation  that  is  not  viewed 
with  composure  by  the  Government. 

Government 

The  Government  is  administered  by 
a  Governor,  who  is  advised  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Council  consisting  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
two  official  and  unofficial  members. 
There  is  also  a  Legislative  Council 
which  consists  of  (a)  the  Governor,  as 
president;  (b)  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Colony;  (c)  thirteen  official 
members,  usually  heads  of  various 
government  departments;  (d)  five 
white  unofficial  members,  two  nomin- 


ated by  the  Government  and  three 
elected;  {e)  five  Fijian  members, 
chosen  by  the  Governor  from  a  list 
of  names  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Council  of  Chiefs;  (/)  five  Indian 
unofficial  members,  three  elected  and 
two  nominated. 

Official  members  have  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Council.  Unofficial  members 
may  ask,  however,  that  a  matter  about 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
should  be  referred  for  a  final  decision 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  London. 

For  administrative  purposes  the 
Colony  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  control  of 
a  District  Commissioner.  The  city  of 
Suva  is  controlled  by  a  Town  Board 
consisting  of  seven  official  members, 
and  two  white,  two  Fijian,  and  two 
Indian  unofficial  members.  All  are 
nominated  by  the  Government.  The 
townships  of  Levuka,  Lautoka,  Ba, 
Nausori  and  Labasa  have  their  own 
boards. 

Education 

General  control  of  all  schools  is  ex- 
ercised by  a  nominated  Board  of 
Education  and  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Education  for  whites  is  provided  by 
four  government  schools,  staffed  by 
trained  and  certificated  teachers  re- 
cruited in  New  Zealand  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Government  of  that  country.  A  full 
primary  and  secondary  course  is  pro- 
vided and  the  pupils  are  able  to  sit  in 
Fiji  for  the  New  Zealand  University 
entrance  and  the  Cambridge  local  ex- 
aminations. Other  schools  for  whites 
are  located  throughout  the  islands  and 
are  under  the  control  of  missions,  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Emperor 
Gold  Mines,  and  of  private  interests. 
All  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Government.  M>any  families  send  their 
children  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
for  advanced  education. 

Separate  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  Government  in  all  country  districts 
for  the  education  of  the  Fijians.  These 
are  supplemented  by  those  established 
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by  missions,  and  one  established  by 
local  funds  for  the  higher  education  of 
promising  Fijians. 

Instruction  in  technical  and  domestic 
science  is  also  available  in  a  govern- 
ment school,  as  are  also  courses  in 
agriculture  in  several  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  provincial  authorities. 
The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  main- 
tains one  of  these  schools. 

The  education  of  the  Indians  pre- 
sents many  difficulties  owing  to  the 
several  languages  and  religions  in- 
volved. The  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  to  provide  grants-in-aid  to 
all  approved  schools  established  by 
Indian  bodies,  by  missions,  or  by  local 
bodies. 

Economy 

SUGAR 

The  economic  developm'cnt  of  Fiji 
has  been  largely  based  on  the  grow- 
ing and  crushing  of  sugar  cane.  Be- 
ginning in  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century,  when  a  handful  of  white 
settlers  first  discovered  the  suitability 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Fiji  for  the 
planting  of  sugar  cane,  the  industry 
folloived  an  uncertain  course.  A  few 
years  after  the  annexation  of  the 
Islands  by  Great  Britain  an  Austra- 
lian firm,  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  became  interested  and  acquired 
plantations. 

To-day  this  firm  controls  the  whole 
industry,  having  developed  it  and 
brought  it  to  its  outstanding  position 
in  the  economy  of  the  Colony.  It  main- 
tains five  mills  throughout  th-e  Islands, 
which  in  1943  produced  a  total  of 
92.528  tons  of  raw  sugar  for  export. 
This  total  was  below  the  average  for 
the  five  years  1939-43,  which  was  just 
over  100.000  tons.  The  production  and 
export  of  molasses  is  a  natural  corol- 
lary to  the  sugar  industry  and  is  of 
considerable  importance. 

COPRA 

The  production  of  copra  is  of  next 
importance.  It  is  the  flesh  of  the  coco- 
nut tree  and  the  supplies  are  abundant. 
When  the  white  man  first  began  to 


settle  in  Fiji  the  value  of  the  coconut 
for  export  at  once  became  apparent. 

Coconut  oil  obtained  from  copra  by 
rude  native  methods  was  exported, 
although  in  dwindling  quantities,  up 
to  1881.  In.  1922  a  crushing  mill  was 
erected  and  export  on  a  sm^all  scale 
recommenced,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
ports have  continued  to  be  in  the  form 
of  copra. 

In  course  of  erection  is  another  mill 
of  modern  design  which  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  in  March,  1946.  This 
mill  will  consume  from  7,000  to  10,000 
tons  of  copra  per  year,  with  about  a 
60  per  cent  resultant  product.  Oil  as 
well  as  vegetable  lard  will  be  turned 
out. 

Exports  of  copra  normally  run  to 
about  20,000  tons  per  year.  In  1943 
the  figure  was  just  over  17,000  tons. 
The  price  of  copra  has  varied  con- 
siderably over  the  years.  Just  prior 
to  the  war  a  low  price  kept  the  indus- 
try in  the  doldrums,  with  consequent 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  traders 
and  a  large  section  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. To-day  the  price  is  kept  at 
around  £20  per  ton  by  arrangement 
between  the  two  largest  purchasers, 
England  and  the  United  States.  Only 
a  shortage  of  labour  restricts  a  greater 
production  and  export. 

BANANAS 

Developing  from  a  demand  that  con- 
tinues to-day  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  the  production  and  trade  in 
Fiji  bananas  at  one  time  achieved  great 
proportions.  The  peak  was  reached  in 
1914  when  1,715,766  bunches  were 
shipped  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Owing  to  several  causes — cyclones,  fall 
in  prices,  production  in  Australia, 
floods,  etc. — there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  production  since  that  time. 

In  the  war  years  exports,  which 
approximate  very  closely  to  production 
levels,  have  been  of  the  order  of 
150,000  with  180,000  bunches,  which 
compares  to  over  300,000  in  the  years 
just  prior  to  the  war.  The  figure  for 
1943  was  154,034  bunches,  all  of  which 
were  shipped  to  New  Zealand. 
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The  growing  of  bananas,  for  which 
the  Colony  is  ideally  suited,  is  done 
mainly  by  the  native  Fijians,  whose 
ranks  have  been  depleted  by  enlist- 
ments in  the  armed  services,  resulting 
in  a  shortage  of  labour.  Efforts  are 
being  m^ade  to  recoup  the  industry  to 
its  former  prominence  and  to  develop 
markets  additional  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

During  1935  to  1938  small  shipments 
were  made  to  Western  Canada  with 
some  success.  With  the  proper  ship- 
ping facilities  the  Government  hopes  to 
re-enter  the  market  after  the  war  to 
miake  up  for  loss  of  the  Australian 
market,  which  is  virtually  closed  by 
high  tariffs.  The  varieties  of  bananas 
grown  in  Fiji  are  the  "China",  the 
"Gros  Michel",  and  the  ''Veimama". 

PINEAPPLES 

Fiji  is  lalso  ideally  equipped  to 
produce  pineapples  second  to  none  in 
quality  and  very  well  suited  for 
canning  purposes.  The  trees  occur 
generally  throughout  the  islands,  but 
specialized  growing  in  the  drier  areas 
has  produced  very  satisfactory  results. 

After  several  experiments  in  canning 
and  marketing  the  product,  particu- 
larly in  Canada,  two  or  three  mills 
were  established  in  the  Colony.  Two 
survive  to-day,  one  in  Lautoka,  owned 
by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

In  1941  exports  of  canned  pineapples 
amounted  to  1,297,200  pounds,  valued 
at  £25,630.  The  New  Zealand  market 
took  two-thirds  and  the  United  King- 
dom one-third.  In  1943  the  trade  fell 
off  considerably.  Since  then  it  has  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  cans 
and  all  production  has  been  for  local 
consumption,  particularly  by  the  armed 
forces. 

Improvement  is  also  expected  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  industry  and  confidence 
is  held  in  the  Colony's  ability  to 
devetop  profitable  markets  after  the 
war,  particularly  in  Canada.  The 
varieties  of  pineapple  grown  are  the 
"Ripley"  and  the  "Smooth  Caquine". 
The  former  is  the  better  traveller  in  a 
fresih  condition  and  the  latter  is  the 
better  suited  for  canning. 


RUBBER 

Of  some  importance  since  the  loss 
of  the  East  Asian  rubber-growing  areas 
has  been  the  production  and  export  of 
raw  rubber.  Beginning  in  1906  with 
trees  imported  from  Ceylon,  plantings 
covered  about  2,000  acres  by  1919. 
From  then  the  estates  gradually  ceased 
operations  until  the  present  war  re- 
vived interest. 

The  first  recent  exports  were  made 
in  1937,  amounting  to  137  pounds. 
They  steadily  increased  to  243,946  in 
1943,  the  latest  figure.  All  of  the 
output  has  gone  to  New  Zealand.  In- 
terest in  Fiji's  rubber  will  likely  sub- 
side when  the  war  demands  cease. 

RICE  AND  OTHER  CROPS 

The  only  other  field  crop  of  im- 
portance economically  is  rice.  This 
cereal  is  the  chief  article  of  diet  of 
the  Indians,  who  constitute  the  main 
source  of  labour,  and  of  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  Fijians  who  now 
include  rice  in  their  diet.  It  is  essential 
to  the  Indians  and,  despite  efforts  by 
the  Government  to  increase  local  pro- 
duction to  a  point  where  imports  are 
unnecessary,  anywhere  from  1,000  to 
3,000  tons  per  year  have  had  to  be 
imported.  Supplies  to-day  are  short  and 
under  strict  control.  Prices  for  the 
imported  rice  are  'high,  resulting  in  a 
much  increased  cost  of  living  for  the 
Indians. 

Subsidiary  crops  produced  for  local 
consumption  are  tobacco,  coffee,  peas 
and  beans,  maize,  potatoes,  pears,  oil 
seeds,  citronella,  oil,  tapioca,  spices  and 
lemons.  Cotton  achieved  considerable 
importance  twice — during  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war  and  the  first  World  War- 
but  production  since  the  latter  has  been 
on  a  neghgible  scale. 

TIMBER 

Fijian  timbers  are  mainly  of  im- 
portance to  the  Colony  itself.  Sufficient 
supplies  for  building,  furniture-making 
and  fuel  are  available.  At  one  time 
there  were  good  stands  of  sandalwood 
which  attracted  traders,  but  to-day  the 
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little  that  remains  cannot  be  exported. 
The  forests,  like  all  tropical  forests, 
are  composed  of  severai  hundreds  of 
species,  many  of  which  are  yet  uni- 
dentified. 

Of  late  years  increasing  interest  has 
been  shown  in  Fijiian  trochus  shell, 
which  is  similar  to  mother-of-pearl. 
In  1943.  179  tons  were  exported,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States.  Canada  took  a 
small  percentage. 

SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 

Secondary  production  in  Fiji,  except 
canning  of  pineapples,  is  of  little 
importance.  This  industry,  however,  is 
looked  upon  as  being  of  a  primary 
nature. 

The  products  of  any  importance  th'at 
are  true  manufactures  are  biscuits, 
soap,  and  the  miscellaneous  items  of 
jewellery  and  novelties  made  from 
tortoise  shell,  silver,  native  woods  and 
grass. 

The  biscuits  are  of  a  hard  variety 
made  from  imported  Australian  flour. 
The  principal  outlets  for  them  are  the 
Pacific  Islands,  for  native  consumption, 
and  as  ships'  rations.  In  1943  produc- 
tion and  export  were  to  a  quantity 
of  277,000  pounds.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  produce  a  fine  biscuit. 

The  soap  produced  is  of  ordinary 
quahty  but  good  enough  for  rough 
purposes.  The  output  is  largely  for 
the  native  population.  Exports,  mainly 
to  ships  and  the  Islands,  run  to  be- 
tween 3.000  and  4,000  pounds  per  year. 

The  source  of  Fiji's  financial  support 
for  her  industries  has  been  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  developed 
and  has  maintained  in  a  very  success- 
ful manner  the  important  sugar  and  to 
a  good  extent  the  pineapple  industry, 
is  entirely  an  Australian  company.  The 
Emperor  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.  has  its 
origin  in  Australia,  although  its  shares 
are  widely  held.  Also  firms  such  as 
Burns  Philip  (South  Sea)  Co.  Ltd.  and 
W.  R.  Carpenter  &  Co.  (Fiji)  Ltd., 
relatively  .large  and  important  traders 
in  Fiji,  are  of  Australian  beginnings. 
British  or  United  Kingdom  Govern- 


ment interests  have  been  mostly  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  in  the  Colony,  and  are 
centred  to  a  great  extent  in  things  and 
[)rojects  of  a  public  works  nature. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  overseas  trade  of  the  Colony  of 
Fiji  may  be  characterized  as  an  ex- 
change of  primary  products  such  as 
sugar,  copra,  canned  and  fresh  fruit, 
rubber,  molasses,  etc.,  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  ,  populace  and  industry. 
The  population  being  preponderantly 
of  native  and  Indian  labour  class,  their 
needs  are  of  a  nature  suited  to  their 
relatively  low  individual  buying  power. 
Imports  for  the  European  population 
in  the  ordinary  necessities  and  per- 
quisites of  life,  of  a  standard  enjoyed 
in  the  best  communities,  are  on  a 
small  scale. 

Over  the  years  Fiji  has  usually  had 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  In 
1942  the  excess  was  to  the  value  of 
£7,872,578.  In  1943,  however,  there  was 
a  reversal  of  the  position.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  reduced  exports 
of  produce  but  mainly  to  increased 
imports  of  food,  drink,  and  other  neces- 
sities for  the  '^rmed  forces. 

For  the  five  years  1938  to  1942  in- 
clusive the  value  of  the  trade  of  Fiji 
was  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 
Fiji  Pounds 

1938                            1,675,437  2,535,029 

19'39                            1,625.054  2,746,207 

1940                            1,826,212  2,678,653 

1941                            2,162,995  2.544,949 

1942                           2,235,270  3,107,848 


In  normal  years  Fiji's  'chief  sources 
of  supply  have  been  the  United  King- 
dom and  Australia.  During  the  war 
Australia  easily  assumed  first  place, 
with  increasing  improvement  on  the 
part  of  New  Zealand,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  sterling  countries  and 
because  supplies  from  Britain  were 
very  short  andi  affected  by  the  shipping 
situation. 

The  destinations  of  exports  in  peace- 
time have  been  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Australia,  in  the  order  named.  During 
the  war  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
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New  Zealand  have  been  the  chief  des-  lars,  Fiji  as  a  British  colony  has  been 

tinations,  the  United  Kingdom  being  obliged  to  purchase   to  .as   great  an 

inaccessible  and  to  a  large  extent  order-  extent  as  possible   from   within  the 

ing  through  the  countries  mentioned.  sterling  area.    Hence  the  importance 

Gold  and  copra  have  figured  promin-  that  New  Zealand  and  Australia  as 

ently  in  shipments  to  the  United  States.  sources  of  imports  have  assumed  in 

while  sugar  has  been  the  important  recent  years. 

export  to  Canada.  New  Zealand  and  The  substantial  change  in  Britain's 

Australia's  interest  has  been  chiefly  m  parti'cipation  in  1943  as  compared  with 

fruit  and  sugar.  I935  ^nd  1939  is  the  result  of  reduced 

shipments  of  heavy  goods,  metal  manu- 
factures, motor  cars  and  cement.  Aus- 
The  important  and  controlling  factor  tralia  improved  her  position  largely  by 
in  import  trade  has  been  and  is  the  greater  movements  of  beer,  flour,  food- 
lack  of  dollar  exchange.  Owing  to  the  stuffs,  spirits   'and  tobacco,  drapery, 
great  need  for  Britain  to  conserve  dol-  wire   netting,   cement,    drugs,  fancy 

TABLE  I 

Principal  Imports  into  Fiji,  1939-1942 

1939  1940  1941  1942 

Fijian  Pounds 

Beer    22,076  28,317  62,402  113,35-8 

Confectionery    6,185          6,790  12,668  6,810 

Fish    30,108  15,258  23,128  9,953 

Fruit  and  vegetables — 

Fresh    30,358  24,342  32,348  36,536 

Preserved    4,635          2,381  7,225  5,694 

Rice    27,901  30,115  40,065  40,182 

Flour  and  meal    26,797  38,078  55,624  100,582 

Sharps  and  pollard    44,289  76,386  85,289  96,157 

Jams  and 'jellies    3.280  2.170  5.0'80  4.662 

Mutton  and  beef   21,535  13,303  25,572  100,869 

Bacon  and  ham    4.658  5,366  7,138  11,114 

Oils,  edible    11,735  15,800  18.154  4.891 

Whisky    17,926  26,142  26.110  36,940 

Tea    28.368  30,429  42.994  64.776 

Cigarettes    11,498  14,794  25,969  25.857 

Wine    2,442  3,216  3,857  11,888 

Timber   56,361  43,356  131,750  86.756 

Boots  and  shoes — - 

Mainly  leather    7.091  8,687  13,211  6.986 

Canvas  and  rubber    3,683  4,044  4,355  1.631 

Other  kinds    20,490  28,014  45,477  32,661 

Cotton  and  rayon — 

Piece-goods   72,896  169.338  169,832  84.094 

Other   piece-goods    14,182  8.630  7.683  10.829 

Bags  and  sacks   36,365  60.138  41,733  87.882 

Other  textiles,  yarns  and  fibres    28,447  38.921  41,822  35402 

Electrical  goods    27.337  39.706  31.657  28.563 

Machinery   161,635  149,310  109,525  93,489 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures- 
Iron    47.018  36.840'  34.118  39,042 

Nails    ..•   5,558  3,885  9,671  5,122 

Pipes    17,479  16,887  11.491  35.788 

Railway  material   13,044  23,057  2.984  2,615 

Wire,  all  kinds    5,554  5,730  3^53  3.607 

Other    69.935  39,812  22,438  43.190 

Motor  vehicles    38.268  14,730  12,152  15.848 

Tires  and  tubes    20,532  21.364  36.303  18,697 

Cement    11,491  18,753  24.466  22.442 

Drugs  and  medicines    17,514  22,672  24,3i62  22,828 

Fancy  goods  and  toilet  requisites    12,437  13,498  25,135  30,299 

Glassware  and  crockery    7,593  9.759  8.309  11.844 

Leather    3.853  4.972  7.986  8.941 

Leather  manufactures    5.698  5.676  5.428  3.828 

Paint   20,460  22.007  32,484  16.709 

Proper,  wrapping  and  paper  bags    5,800  10,320  8,333  3,722 
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TABLE  II 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries,  1935,  1939  and  1943 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1935  of  Total          1939  of  Total  1943     of  Total 

£F.                           fF.  £F. 

United  Kingdom                         495,992  39.4  442,154  27.2  329,211  12.1 

Australia                                    307,387  24.4  510,196  31.4  1,0'04.803  37.0 

Canada                                         56.823  4.5  117,342  7.2  115,078  4.2 

India                                            86,755  6.9            88,280  5.4  386.412  14.2 

New  Zealand                               45,505  3.6            71,00i6  4.3  470,699  6.4 

Japan                                          39.625  3.1            27,002  1.6   

^etherlands  East  Indies               25,755  2.6            60,675  3.7   

United  States                              95,150  7.5  160,5&5  9.8  280,323  10.3 

goods,  and  wallboard.  Being  easily  During  1942  and  1943  and  part  of 
accessible  to  the  Colony  and  also  1944,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
sterhng  countries,  both  Australia  and  States  maintained  in  Fiji  well  over 
New  Zealand  naturally  benefited  under  50,000  troops,  whose  requirements  of 
war  conditions.  Canada  by  1939  had  food,  clothing,  and  materials  for  war 
increased  her  trade  with  the  Colony  were  on  an  appreciable  scale.  For  a 
appreciably,  but  had  to  forgo  a  good  time  Fiji  w^as  a  distributing  centre  for 
part  of  it  in  the  war  years.  The  United  much  material  to  other  islands  in  the 
States  has  made  steadiy  progress,  par-  Pacific.  All  clothing  and  food  imported, 
ticularly  in  1943  with  a  substantial  as  well  as  items  like  fancy  goods  and 
number  of  her  armed  forces  garrisoning  piece-goods,  were  not  for  consumption 
the  Colony,  in  the  supply  of  apparel,  in  Fiji.  A  fair  portion  was  for  Iran- 
oil  and  grease,  and  defence  materials.  shipment. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS  IN  JULY 

The  1945-46  overseas  trade  year  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  began 
with  a  slightly  greater  rise  in  exports 
than  in  imports  of  civihan  merchandise. 
The  net  surplus  of  £1,200,000  on  the 
July  trading  showed  a  deficit  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimated  surplus  of  £1,- 
660,000  needed  every  month  to  cover 
overseas  interest  obligations. 

Exports  of  civilian  goods  rose  from 
£8,500,000  in  July,  1944,  to  £9,500,000 
in  Julv,  1945.  and  imports  from  £7,- 
900,000  to  £8,300,000.  Exports  of  war 
supplies  moved  up  from  £2,000,000  to 
£2,800,000,  while  imports  of  war  sup- 
phes  declined  from  £6,900,000  to  £6,- 
500,000.  Bullion  imports  were  slightly 
higher  in  July  last  at  £500,000  aa 
against  £400,000  in  July,  1944. 

Britain  supplied  32  per  cent  of  total 
imports  in  July,  other  British  countries 
16  per  cent,  and  foreign  countries  52 
per  cent.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  Aus- 


tralian exports  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  40  per  cent  to  other  British 
countries,  and  27  per  cent  to  foreign 
countries. 

ELECTRICITY  UNDERTAKING  PURCHASES 

The  Sydney  County  Council  has 
placed  orders  in  England  for  two 
50,000-kilowatt  turbo-alternators  and 
two  steam  generators  for  one  of  its 
main  power-houses.  The  cost  of  this 
additional  plant  development,  includ- 
ing accessories,  will  amount  to  £3,- 
000,000. 

The  Pyrmont  power  house,  which  is 
to  receive  the  new  plant,  will  have  a 
rating  of  250,000  kilowatts  upon  the 
completion  of  installation  in  1948  and 
1949,  while  the  inventory  cost  of  the 
completed  project  will  amount  to  £8,- 
000,000. 

The  County  Council  intends  eventu- 
ally to  build  a  new  power-house  out- 
side the  metropolitan  area,  feeding  the 
power  back  to  Sydney  on  a  new  high- 
tension  line. 
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RAILWAY  EARNINGS  IN  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
earnings  of  the  New  South  Wales  Rail- 
ways for  the  period  1944-45,  compared 
with  the  revenues  of  previous  years. 
Net  surplus  disclosed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  was  £544,903  as 
against  £754,054  in  1943-44  and  £774,- 
542  in  1942-43. 

Earnings  in  1944-45  did  not  provide 
a  margin  for  reserves  comparable  in 
extent  with  that  of  recent  years,  and 
a  total  sum  of  £680,100  only  was  set 
aside  as  against  £3,030,100  in  1943-44, 
and  £4,909,100  in  1942-43. 

Railway  earnings  during  the  war 
years  were  at  exceptional  levels,  attain- 
ing a  peak  in  1943-44  when  they 
totalled  £34,501,192  as  compared  with 
£19,146,441  in  1938-39. 

TRENDS  IN  FINANCE 

The  period  of  inflationary  finance 
Vv'hich  has  operated  for  several  years 
appears  to  have  reached  an  end,  accord- 
ing to  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  which 
reports  that  receipts  from  public  loans 
and  taxation  have  caught  up  with 
government  expenditure. 

Total  loans  by  the  trading  and  Com- 
monwealth banks  in  Australia  on  over- 
drafts, government  securities  and 
treasury  bills,  which  almost  doubled 
between  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
March,  1945,  rising  from  £453,800,000 
to  £826,600,000,  receded  to  £797,500,000 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

Deposits  in  the  trading  banks  rose 
from  £314,600,000  in  July,  1939,  to  a 
record  amount  of  £597,900,000  in 
March,  1945,  but  have  subsequently 
declined  by  £15,400,000. 

The  Australian  note  circulation  rose 
from  £35,000,000  pre-war  to  £183,100,- 
000,  the  peak  level  reached  in  October, 
1944,  but  has  since  fallen  to 
£169,000,000. 

LIVE-STOCK  FIGURES 

At  the  end  of  March,  1945,  the 
total  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  was 
105   million   as   compared   with  123 


million  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The- 
present  year's  total,  which  is  the  lowest 
recorded  since  1929  and  a  decrease  of 
15  per  cent  during  the  12  months  since 
tiie  last  live-stock  census,  is  attributed 
primarily  to  the  severity  of  the  drought 
conditions.  A  similar  decrease  was 
noted  following  the  1902  drought. 

Australia  has  pastured  more  than 
100  million  sheep  annually  since  1925, 
despite  the  annual  slaughter  of  more 
than  20  million  sheep  and  lambs  for 
meat  and  reductions  through  drought 
and  other  natural  causes. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  fell  by 
50,000  during  last  year.  There  was 
an  increase  of  50,000  in  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  but  this  was  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  100,000  dairy  cattle. 

There  has  been  a  similar  decrease  in 
the  pig  population,  which  rose  from 
1,155,000  in  1939  to  1,747,000  in  March, 

1944,  but  had  declined  by  109,000  at 
the  end  of  March,  1945. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Melbourne  cabled  on  November  19, 

1945,  regarding  the  wheat  •  and  flour 
situation  in  Australia  as  follows: — 

Australian  wheat  ^stocks  at  the  end 
of  October  totalled  15,250,000  bushels. 
Good  rainfall  was  received  in  Victoria, 
southern  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  during  the  past  month  and 
the  new  crop  estimate  for  Australia  is 
still  125,000,000  bushels.  Flour  mills 
are  working  at  the  same  capacity  as 
reported  last  month. 

Czechoslovakia 

CURRENCY  CHANGES 

Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  re- 
ports that  the  first  step  in  the  financial 
rehabilitation  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  October.  The  whole 
of  the  then  existing  currency  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and,  at  the 
same  time,  all  deposits  and  other  nego- 
tiable assets  in  banks  were  frozen.  The 
payment  of  interest  ceased  at  that  time, 
a  moratorium  was  established  for  all 
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debts  and  no  investment  or  capital 
expenditure  is  to  be  allowed  until  fur- 
ther notice.  The  only  exceptions  are 
that  employers  may  still  draw  on 
deposits,  so  that  they  can  pay  wages 
and  buy  supplies,  and  private  individ- 
uals may  draw  to  pay  rates  and  taxes. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  crown  was 
fixed  at  50  to  the  dollar  and  200  to 
the  pound,  in  agreement  with  the 
United  States  and  British  Govern- 
ments. 

Only  a  few  notes  in  the  lower  de- 
nominations of  the  old  currency  will 
still  be  acceptable  throughout  the 
Republic.  Old  notes  may  be  paid  into 
banks  and  post  offices  up  to  Novem- 
ber 15  and  depositors  will  be  credited 
with  the  full  value  on  special  forms 
which  everyone  must  cany. 

Of  the  new  currency,  no  one  will 
be  •  allowed  to  draw  more  than  500 
crowns  until  further  notice.  The  object 
of  this  provision  is  partly  to  force 
everyone  to  work  by  making  them 
dependent  upon  earnings  instead  of 
savings,  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  capital  levy  and  partly  to  kill  the 
black  market  by  depriving  people  of 
the  ready  cash  with  which  they  pay 
exorbitant  prices. 

Mexico 

WORKER-EMPLOYER  ALLIANCE 

Discussions  between  Mexican  work- 
ers and  heavy  industry  employers 
during  the  past  year  culminated 
recently  in  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  groups.  The 
pact  states  that  their  common  object 
is  the  indtistrialization  of  the  country, 
the  utilization  of  its  vast  and  varied 
natural  resources  and  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  its  people.  It 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  seeking 
financial  and  technical  co-operation 
from  the  more  industrialized  nations  of 
the  American  continent,  mentioning  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  pact  was  presented  on  August  27 
to  the  President  of  Mexico  and 
approved  by  him.  The  following  seven- 


point  program  was  laid  down  as  a  basis 
for  action:  — 

1.  Construction  of  five  or  six  large 
(;entres  of  basic  industry. 

2.  Increase  in  the  revenue  derived 
from  agriculture. 

3.  Nationalization  of  the  mining 
industry. 

4.  Importation  of  machinery  for 
primary  industries. 

5.  Organization  of  technical  and 
training  centres  for  workers. 

6.  Economic  co-operation  between 
the  State  and  national  and  foreign 
capital,  in  accordance  with  adequate 
legal  regulations. 

7.  Adoption  of  a  policy  of  protective 
tariffs. 

This'  w^as  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment on  September  21  of  proposals  for 
creation  of  a  Worker-Employer  Com- 
mission, to  which  employers  and 
workers  might  submit  problems  for 
arbitration. 

Newfoundland 

NEW  VESSELS   FOR  GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS 

The  Newfoundland  Government  has 
approved  the  construction  of  three  new 
steamers  for  the  Newfoundland  Rail- 
way Coastal  Service.  The  program 
includes  the  construction  of  a  vessel  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  replace  the 
SS.  Caribou,  whieh  was  formerly 
employed  on  the  service  between  Port 
aux  Basques,  Newfoundland,  and 
North  Sydney.  The  specifications  call 
for  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,500  with  an 
over-all  length  of  230  feet  and  accom- 
modation for  120  passengers.  The  boat 
is  to  have  refrigerator  space  of  5,000 
cubic  feet.  When  completed,  together 
with  the  SS.  Burgeo,  it  is  proposed 
to  set  up  a  daily  passenger  and  mail 
service  across  the  Gulf.  The  other  two 
vessels  are  to  operate,  in  Notre  Dame 
and  Placentia  Bays,  carrying  freight, 
passengers  and  mail.  The  Marine 
Superintendent  of  the  Newfoundland 
Railway  expects  to  leave  for  the  United 
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Kingdom  early  in  the  new  year  to  com- 
plete arrangements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vessels. 

FOOTWEAR  AND  EVAPORATED  MILK  NO 
LONGER  RATIONED 

The  Commissioner  for  Supply  of  the 
Newfoundland  Government  announced 
by  Public  Notice  that,  effective  No- 
vember 3,  footwear  of  all  types  would 
be  taken  off  the  list  of  rationed  goods 
and  can  be  obtained  without  the  ex- 
change of  ration  coupons.  A  similar 
directive  was  issued  on  October  27 
covering  evaporated  milk;  but  in  the 
case  'of  this  commodity  the  Order 
stipulated  that  thic  price  control  order 
still  applied  and  that  evaporated  milk 
may  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream.  Tea  and  sugar  are  now 
the  only  rationed  foodstuffs. 

NEW  PRICE  CEILING  FOR  MILK 

Following  investigation  by  a  Board 
established  to  inquire  into  the  costs  of 
milk  production  and  distribution,  the 
Secretary  for  Supply  has  fixed  new 
maximum  retail  prices  for  pasteurized 
and  raw  milk.  These  prices  are:  pint, 
8  cents  for  pasteurized  and  7  cents  for 
raw  milk;  quart,  29  and  27  cents; 
gallon,  $1.13  and  $1.05.  The  Board 
found  that  the  former  maximum 
price,  which  amounted,  for  example,  to 
25  cents  per  quart  for  pasteurized  milk, 
did  not  allow  producers  or  dairies  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

EXPANSION  OF  FISHERIES  PLANNED 

The  incorporation  of  a  new  company 
to  develop  both  the  inshore  and  deep 
sea  fisheries  was-  announced  in  St. 
John's  recently.  The  new  venture  is  to 
have  a  share  capital  of  $1,500,000, 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  public  in 
$100  shares  at  par  value.  The  company 
will  acquire  controlling  interest  in  one 
of  Newfoundland's  oldest-estaiblished 
firms,  which  commenced  operation 
about  1780.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  cold  storage 
plants,  fish-meal  plants,  fish-canning 
and  -smoking  plants  and  the  operation 
of  cold  storage  vessels  to  transport 


Newfoundland's  fishery  products  to  ex- 
ternal markets.  In  addition,  fishermen 
will  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  company  to  acquire  better  fishing 
boats  and  gear.  These  steps  are  de- 
signed to  enable  fishermen,  by  more 
modern  methods,  to  supply  fish  in 
larger  volume  and  more  varied  types 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Peru 

MANAGEMENT  OF  STATE-OWNED 
PETROLEUM 

The  creation  of  a  corpo ration  for  the 
production  and  refining  of  state-owned 
petroleum  is  being  studied  by  a  special 
commission  which  will  propose  a  policy 
to  be  instituted  immediately  as  rega'rds 
national  petroleum  resources.  The  pro- 
jected company  would  operate  on  an 
entirely  commercial  basis  and  would 
be  initially  formed  by  the  whole 
present  petroleum  property  of  the 
State.  The  Zorritos  and  Los  Organos 
fields  are  in  production  and  in  1944 
the  state  petroleum  output  reached 
85,562  barrels.  The  refinery  at  Zorritos 
has  been  treating  1,000  barrels  a  day. 
Other  fields  are  under  exploration  at 
the  present  time. 

United  Kingdom 

CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  special,  committee  appointed  last 
June  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  "to  consider  and  report  what 
additional  information  should  be  col- 
lected at  future  censuses  of  production 
and  to  recommend  what  amendments 
should  be  made  to  the  Census  of  Pro- 
duction Act"  has  now  published  its 
recommendations,  reports  Mr.  H.  L.  E. 
Priestman,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  London. 

The  committee  states  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  both  for  stabiUty 
of  employment  and  home  and  world 
trade,  demand  for  their  solution  correct 
and  prompt  statistics.  The  principal 
kinds  of  additional  information  re- 
quired, according  to  the  report  of  this 
committee,  include  the  following:  — 

Particulars  of  wages,  salaries,  de- 
preciation, rent,  rates  and  taxes  (other 
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than  taxes  on  profits)  and  other  prin- 
cipal items  of  cost; 

Man-hours  worked.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  information  of  this 
type  should  not  be  taken  under  com- 
pulsion until  consultation  with  each 
industry  concerned  proves  the  figures 
necessary ; 

The  extent  of  control  of  productive 
firms  (by  foreign  as  well  as  British 
businesses)  ; 

Capital  assets,  including  land  rents, 
stocks  held  and  the  number  and  eapa- 
city  of  machines  in  use; 

Statistics  relating  to  the  different 
categories  of  manufacturers'  sales. 

In  the  past  a  census  of  production 
was  carried  out  every  four  years;  the 
present  intention  is  that  the  statistics 
shall  be  now  collected  annually.  The 
committee  reports  that  the  new  in- 
fonnation  must  be  precise  so  as  to 
avoid  misleading  deductions;  dupUca- 
tions  of  work  by  government  depart- 
ments must  be  avoided;  government 
departments  should  use  common  in- 
dustrial classifications  (this  is  already 
under  active  consideration)  ;  interna- 
tional comparisons  of  census  figures 
should  be  made  easier;  and  that  earlier 
publication  of  the  figures  is  essential 
if  they  are  to  be  fully  used. 

WORKIXG  PARTIES  FOR  INDUSTRY 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  London  reports  that  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  has  recently  announced  that 
plans  have  been  completed  for  tri- 
partite Working  Parties  for  five  indus- 
tries: cotton,  furniture,  boots  and 
shoes,  pottery,  and  hosiery.  When 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
stated  that  the  terms  of  reference  of 
all  these  Working  Parties  are  in  com- 
mon form  as  follows: — 

"To  examine  and  inquire  into  the 
various  schemes  and  suggestions  put 
forward  for  improvements  of  organiza- 
tion, production  and  distribution  and 
processes  in  the  industry,  and  to  report 
as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
in  the  national  interest  to  strengthen 
the  industry  and  render  it  more  stable 


and  more  capable  of  meeting  competi- 
tion in  the  home  and  foreign  markets". 

These  Parties  represent  a  threefold 
field  of  interest — employers,  employees, 
and  the  Government — each  of  equal 
parts.  The  first  and  second  sections 
will  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
from  a  list  of  nominations  submitted 
by  the  employers'  and  trade  union 
organizations,  respectively.  The  third 
section,  representing  the  general  public, 
together  with  an  independent  chair- 
man, will  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  eventu- 
ally intended  that  all  the  major  indus- 
tries of  the  country  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Work- 
ing Parties  would  not  interfere  with 
established  bodies  of .  the  industries, 
their  purpose  being  to  look  into  the 
industries  to  see  what  fundamental 
changes  are  required  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  meet  new  conditions  likely  to 
arise  in  about  two  years  time  when 
the  "easy"  market  is  over. 

Authority  has  been  given  to  these 
Working  Parties  to  set  up  any  sub- 
groups which  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  examination  of  particular 
aspects  of  a  problem,  and  interim  re- 
ports will  be  made  upon  matters  of 
special  urgency.  The  final  reports  for 
publication  are  expected  to  be  ready 
early  in  the  new  year. 

DESIGN  CENTRES  FOR  INDUSTRY 

Design  Centres  in  all  the  important 
export  industries  are  planned  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  as  another 
feature  of  the  drive  for  overseas  mar- 
kets. 

The  Council  of  Industrial  Design, 
which  will  organize  a  national  display 
of  well-designed  goods  in  London  next 
July,  is  at  present  engaged  in  stimu- 
lating the  establishment  of  these  Cen- 
tres, which  are  to  be  financed  by  indus- 
trial subscriptions,  with  Government 
grants  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis  up 
to  a  prescribed  maximum.  A  mini- 
mum industrial  contribution  of  £4,000 
(approximately  $17,800)  a  year  will 
be  required  and  will  be  more  for  larger 
industries  or  groups  of  industries. 
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A  primary  function  of  these  Centres 
will  be  to  carry  out  consumer  research 
at  home  and  abroad  in  relation  to  the 
design  of  the  particular  industry's 
products.  The  Council  does  not  give 
an  exact  definition  of  design,  but  uses 
the  word  to  include  structure,  texture, 
form  and  decoration  and  states  that 
good  design  includes  both  practical 
convenience  and  beauty. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  value  of  United  Kingdom  im- 
ports in  July  and  August  totalled 
£97,751,371  and  £99,289,521,  being 
approximately  the  same  as  the  average 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  There 


was  a  marked  rise  in  the  imports  of 
raw  materials,  an  equally  marked  fall 
for  manufactured  goods,  while  food, 
drink  and  tobacco  showed  no  change 
in  the  aggregate.  Retained  imports 
were  higher  by  £22  million  than  the 
monthly  average  for  1938;  however, 
allowing  for  the  rise  in  values,  the 
volume  was  lower  by  about  one-third. 

British  exports  in  July  and  August 
averaged  £34^  million.  Though  this 
value  is  only  slightly  below  the  1938 
average,  the  volume  was  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  pre-war  figure.  An  increase 
over  previous  months  of  this  year  is 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  relief  goods 
shipments. 


SUPPLY  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


In  their  joint  statement  announcing 
the  dissolution  of  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre  on  November  1  last  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
2175:  October  6,  1945),  the  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments expressed  their  desire  and 
readiness  to  assist  the  governments  of 
Middle  East  countries  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  wartime 
restrictions  to  normal  commercial  prac- 
tices, both  in  maintaining  essential 
suppHes  of  commodities  in  world  short 
supply  and  in  adjusting  their  economies 
to  the  new  conditions.  Both  Govern- 
ments have  taken  steps  to  provide  this 
assistance. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government 
has  established  a  body  known  as  the 
British  Supply  Mission  (Middle  East), 
which  will  maintain  contact  with  Mid- 
dle East  governments  through  diplo- 
matic channels  or  direct  in  the  case 
of  British  administrations,  such  as 
Palestine.  Middle  East  requirements 
of  commodities  in  short  supply  have 
been  programmed  for  1946  and  the 
British  Supply  Mission  (Middle  East) 
will  assist  in  administering  the  alloca- 
tions made  by  the  Combined  Boards 
in  so  far  as  they  are  controlled  through 
London,  and  will  also  attempt  to  ensure 
that  Middle  East  countries  import  only 


specified  quantities  of  items  subject  to 
allocation  as  to  quantity  and  source 
of  supply  as  far  as  items  controlled 
through  London  are  concerned.  It  will 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  Trade 
Commissioners  of  the  Dominions. 

A  Middle  East  Short  List  has  been 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  reserved 
commodity  lists  of  the  Combined 
Boards,  covering  those  items  on  these 
lists  which  are  required  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  Short  List,  which  is 
appended,  will  be  amended  as  required 
to  keep  it  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
served commodity  lists  of  the  Com- 
bined Boards. 

The  United  States  Government  will 
continue  for  the  time  being  the  office 
of  the  regional  Economic  Counsellor 
in  Cairo  with  such  staff  as  is  required 
to  assist  the  Middle  East  countries  in 
meeting  their  essential  needs  for  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  re- 
maining in  short  supply.  This  office 
will  work  in  close  conjunction  with 
American  officers  at  the  various  diplo- 
matic posts  in  the  Middle  East.  Where 
allocations  are  necessary  they  will  be 
established  and  administered  by  export 
licensing  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  the  appropriate  officials  of 
Middle  East  governments  being  kept 
fully  informed  of  such  restrictions. 
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Arrangements  for  import  licensing 
will  rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Middle 
East  governments.  Except  in  the  case 
of  items  suibject  to  allocation,  there 
will  be  no  control  other  than  such 
import  control  as  local  governments 
may  apply. 

Following  is  a  list  of  commodities 
included  in  the  Middle  East  Short 
List:— 

Animal  feeding-stuffs,  citric  and  tartaric 
acid  (including  arg;oIs  and  wine  leies),  cocoa 
beans  and  cocoa  products,  coffee,  corn 
products  (including  corn  starch,  syrup  and 
sugar),  dairs^  and  poultr}^  products  (including 
butter,  milk,  cheese  and  eggs),  essential  oil 
(including  onl}-  lemion,  bitter  and  sweet 
orange    and   tangerine   oil),   fats   and  oils 


(edible  and  inedible,  including  marganne  and 
cooking  fat),  oil-bearing  soed.s,  edible  nuts, 
soap,  fish  (including  only  salted  cod,  haddock, 
hake,  cusk,  pollock,  saithe  and  lingj,  canned 
fish,  dried  fruit,  fruit  pulp  and  pociin,  hops 
'ind  hop  products,  malt,  meat  (fressh,  frozen, 
pickled,  salted,  smoked,  canned  and  de- 
hydrated), hog  casings,  oat  products,  pulses 
(beans,  peas  and  lentils)  in  natural  or  pro- 
cessed form,  rice  products,  seed  potatoes, 
spices  (including  cinnamon  quills,  mace,  nut- 
meg and  pepper),  jams  and  conserves  con- 
taining added  sugar,  canned  and  bottled 
fruit,  fruit  squashes  and  soft  drinLs,  molas.ses, 
=^yrup,  honey  and  manufactured  foods  con- 
taining more  than  10  per  cent  sugar  by 
weight,  tea,  vitamin  A  oil,  fertilizers,  hides 
and  leather,  jute  and  manufactures,  lead, 
lumber  and  timber,  cordage  fibres,  rubber, 
rin,  newsprint,  cereals,  sugar. 


EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 


Foreign  exchange  continues  to  be 
freely  obtainable  for  the  payment  of 
imported  goods  and  there  has  even 
been  some  relaxation  in  the  policy  of 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  relating  to  the  sale 
of  futures,  writes  Maurice  Belanger, 
Canadian  Commercial  Secretary  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  These  were  previously  sold 
at  the  spot  rate  of  19-50  cruzeiros  per 
dollar  plus  6  per  cent  interest  per  year 
and  large  purchases  were  made  on  that 
basis  by  the  leading  Brazilian  import 
firms. 

In  October  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
announced  that  the  6  per  cent  charge 
would  be  cancelled  and  that  futures 
would  be  sold  for  periods  up  to  one 


year  at  the  spot  rate  without  any  extra 
charge.  Refund  is  to  be  made  to  the 
firms  who  paid  the  6  per  cent  extra 
charge. 

This  concession  is  presumably  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence  regarding 
the  future  of  the  cruzeiro  and  to  spike 
widespread  rumours  of  an  early  de- 
valuation which  would  bring  the  dollar 
to  a  rate  of  between  25  and  30 
cruzeiros. 

In  order  to  purchase  futures,  im- 
porters must  establish  that  they  have 
placed  an  order  for  merchandise  with 
a  foreign  supplier,  that  the  order  has 
been  confirmed  and  that  they  have 
been  granted  a  Brazilian  import  permit. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Mexico 

IMPORT  PERMITS  REQUIRED  FOR  IRON  AND 
STEEL  PRODUCTS 

^Iv.  D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Coun- 
sellor, Canadian  Embassy  at  Mexico 
City,  advises  that,  according  to  a  cir- 
cular published  in  the  Mexican  Official 
Gazette  of  September  29,  1945,  certain 
iron  and  steel  products,  comprising 
twenty-one  items  of  the  tariff,  may 
only  be  imported  into  Mexico  if  an 


import  permit  is  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  The  products  include  cer- 
tain iron  and  steel  wire,  iron  or  steel 
sheets,  tin  plate,  tin  plate  containers, 
and  iron  or  steel  tanks. 

Peru 

ADDITIONAL  TAX  IMPOSED  ON  IMPORTS 

Mr.  W.  G.  stark,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Embassy  at  Lima, 
writes  under  date  October  22,  1945, 
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that  the  Peruvian  Government,  on  De- 
cember 22,  1944,  imposed  an  additional 
2  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  tax  on 
all  imports  into  Peru  except  duty-free 
items  and  the  following  foodstuffs: 
olive  and  edible  oils;  husked  rice, 
bleached  or  not;  prepared  oats,  such 
as  ^'Quaker  Oats";  meat  fresh  or  dried 
or  preserved  in  any  way;  potato  meal, 
maizena  and  manioc;  fresh  fruit  of  all 
kinds;  cocoanut  fat,  deodorized  or 
disacidified;  fish  fat,  hydrogenated  or 
not;  wheat  flour;  milk,  whole  evap- 
orated or  condensed,  sweetened  or  not, 
and  in  powder  form;  maize;  pure  lard; 
compound  lard  and  vegetable  lard; 
pure  butter;  dried  shefled  vegetables; 
potatoes;  fodder,  dried,  of  all  kinds; 
cheese;  and  wheat. 

The  importation  of  articles  included 
in  trade  agreements  actually  in  force 
and  from  the  specified  country  are 
also  exempt  from  this  2  per  cent 
additional  tax. 

Ecuador 

DUTIES  ON  AUTOMOBILES  AND  PARTS 
REDUCED 

Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Tighem,  Assistant 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Lima,  writes  that  under  an  Ecuadorean 
decree  published  June  21,  1945,  custom.s 
duties  on  automobiles,  buses,  trucks, 
tires  and  spare  parts  of  automobiles 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  Under 
a  decree  published  August  17,  1945,  the 
preferential  tariff  rates  which  applied 
to  some  automotive  products  from 
Canada  and  other  countries  enjoying 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  in 
Ecuador,  were  revoked,  but  duties  still 
remain  substantially  below  those  pre- 
viously in  force.  The  new  rates,  as 
compared  to  the  former  normal  rates 
shown  within  parentheses,  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  prices  given  are  factory 
prices  in  United  States  dollars) : — 

Automobiles  up  to  $1,000,  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (valued  up  to  $600, 
50  per  cent;  valued  from  $601  to  $900, 
50  per  cent  on  the  first  $600,  plus  65 
per  cent  on  value  in  excess  of  $600; 
valued  at  $901  and  up,  50  per  cent 


on  the  first  $600,  plus  65  per  cent  on 
the  next  $300,  plus  110  per  cent  on 
value  in  excess  of  $900). 

Automobiles  from  $1,001  to  $1,200, 
10  per  cent  on  the  first  $1,000  pltis 
20  per  cent  on  value  in  excess  of  $1,000 
(old  rates  same  as  foregoing  item). 

Automobiles  from  $1,201  to  $1,500, 
10  per  cent  on  first  $1,000,  plus  20 
per  cent  on  next  $300  plus  40  per  cent 
on  value  in  excess  of  $1,200  (old  rates 
as  above). 

Automobiles  from  $1,501  and  over, 
10  per  cent  on  first  $1,000,  plus  20 
per  cent  on  next  $200,  plus  40  per  cent 
on  next  $300,  pkis  50  per  cent  on  vahie 
in  excess  of  $1,500  (old  rates  as  above). 

Omnibuses  and  similar  passenger 
vehicles:  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (40 
per  cent) . 

Trucks  for  transporting  goods,  with 
explosion  or  internal  combustion 
engines  or  electric  motors,  imported 
with  their  coach-work,  also  chassis  for 
all  these  vehicles,  including  chassis  for 
omnibuses,  free  (5  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem) . 

Loose  pieces  and  spare  parts  for 
automo'biles,  buses  and  trucks;  bodies 
and  chassis  for  automobiles  and  truck 
bodies;  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (40 
per  cent). 

Motors  for  trucks,  5  per  cent  ad  | 
valorem  (20  per  cent).  I 

Tires,  solid  or  pneumatic,  plain  or  | 
treaded,  1  •  50  sucres  per  kilogram  (3-00  ' 
sucres) . 

The  Ecuadorean  Government  hopes 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  vehi- 
cles and  to  remedy  serious  transporta- 
tion problems  by  these  reductions  in 
duties.  I 

DUTY-FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Tighem,  Assistant  ' 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Lima,  writes  that  according  to  an 
Ecuadorean  decree  published  May  7, 
1945,  certain  foodstuffs  are  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ecuador  duty  free.  This 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  Ecuadorean 
Government  because  of  a  recent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  price  of  imported  food- 
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stuffs  to  a  level  more  in  line  with  the 
purse  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  items  contained  in  the  decree 
exempting  foodstuffs  from  customs 
duties  and  other  taxes  applicable  to 
imports  are:  live  animals;  domestic 
poultry  and  game  'birds;  meat,  salted 
or  in  brine;  dried  meats;  meat,  fresh 
or  refrigerated;  milk  in  powder  or  in 
any  other  form ;  preserved  eggs  in  their 
natural  state  or  processed;  butter; 
fresh  or  refrigerated  fish  and  shell  fish ; 
pressed  or  salted  fish;  potatoes;  peas; 
lentils;  beans;  broad  beans;  French 
beans  and  other  non-specified  legumin- 
ous grains;  prepared  or  crushed  oats; 
maize;  and  lard.  . 


CERTAIN  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR 
DUTY  FREE 

Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Tighem,  Assistant 
Canadian  Trade  '  Commissioner  at 
Lima,  writes  that  the  Ecuadorean 
Government,  in  an  effort  to  counter- 
act the  rise  in  the  cost  of  staple  food- 
stuffs, issued  a  decree  on  July  3,  1945, 
exempting  from  consular  fees  and  other 
customs  taxes,  all  imports  of  pure 
wheat  flour  made  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Quito  and  destined  for  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Supplies, 
which  body  is  charged  with  the  sale 
of  essential  foodstuffs  at  cheaper  prices 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  19,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  19,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  12,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  Britisli  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Officia 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ri 

4.866 

Nov.  12 

Nov  19 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.450O' 

l.OOOO 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1050 

1.1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4 . 4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

3i 

Free 

.2724 

.  2724 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-44 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.530O 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5600 

3.5600 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3 . 5780 

3.5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tian  of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  Wheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs' Division  and  Trade  Pubhcity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — ^Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 

Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  AustraUan  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimued 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Bmssels. 

No  cable  address  available  at  present. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Beu^nger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We.st  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  SoHs. 
Territory''  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  ' 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House 

Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZwded 

Norway 

fe.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange    Free   State,    the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

jPortuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,   Natal,   Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariflF  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  W.  B.  GoRNALL^  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 


The  general  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's agricultural  policy  were 
outlined  by  ]\Ir.  Thomas  Williams, 
^Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  November 
15  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  already  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  the  Minister  stated 
the  Government  will  develop  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  the  home  pro- 
duction of  good  food,  with  due  regard 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Food  and  Agriculture  at  Hot 
Springs.  The  objective  will  be  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  efficient  agriculture, 
capable  of  producing  that  part  of  the 
nation's  food  which  will  be  required 
from  home  sources,  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate remuneration  and  decent  living 
conditions  for  farmers  and  workers  and 
with  a  reasonable  return  on  capital 
invested. 

To  this  end  the  Government  proposes 
to  establish  a  system  of  assured  mar- 
kets and  guaranteed  prices  for  the 
principal  agricultural  products — milk, 
fat  live  stock,  eggs,  cereals,  potatoes 
and  sugar  beet. 

The  annual  price  reviews,  instituted 
under  the  Coalition  Government  for 
purposes  of  price  control,  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  prices  for  cereals, 
potatoes  and  sugar  beet  will  be  fixed 
eighteen  months  ahead  of  the  harvest. 
The  present  system  of  fixing  prices  for 
fat  live  stock,  milk  and  eggs  will  be 


extended  to  apply  after  June,  1948, 
when  the  existing  guarantees  would 
otherwise  become  inoperative.  All 
prices  will  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  need  for  the  greatest  possible  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

Owing  to  the  world  food  shortage, 
which  the  Minister  said  is  extremely 
serious,  compulsory  directives  to  farm- 
ers will  be  given  in  respect  of  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  and  potatoes. 
Supervision  will  also  be  exercised  in 
the  laying  down  of  grass  land  to  ensure 
that  it  keeps  in  step  with  an  increasing 
live-stock  population,  the  requirements 
of  feeding-stuffs,  and  the  need  for  till- 
age acreage.  As  the  world  food  shortage 
l^asses,  the  farmers  will  be  granted 
more  and  more  independence  to  grow 
the  crops  which  their  experience  indi- 
cates are  best  suited  to  their  land. 

The  Government  intends,  the  Minis- 
ter declared,  to  ensure  that  agricultural 
land  is  properly  farmed,  managed  and 
equipped,  and  proposes  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  farmers  and  landowners 
who  fail  in  these  responsibilities. 
County  committees  similar  to  the 
County  War  Agricultural  Executive 
Committees  are  to  be  constituted  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  the  primary  duty 
of  promoting  efficiency,  working  for 
this  purpose  in  close  association  with 
the  National  Advisory  Service,  and  to 
carry  out  government  directives. 
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CHILE  AS  A  MARKET 
III 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Santiago 
Trade  with  Canada 


The  following  analysis  of  Canada's 
trade  with  Chile  is  based  on  figures 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  instead  of  Chilean  statistics, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  compiling 
data  in  this  country,  (1)  the  port  of 
shipment  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  credit- 
ing both  imports  and  exports  and, 
should  doubt  arise  as  to  the  country  of 
origin,  the  currency  in  which  payment 
is  effected  is  the  determinant,  and  (2) 
since  the  great  bulk  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  Chile  are  routed  by  New  York, 
and,  since  payment  must  be  effected  in 
United  States  dollars,  Chilean  statistics 
do  not  convey  a  clear  picture.  There- 
fore in  the  following  analysis  all  values 
are  shown  in  Canadian  dollars.  The 
years  1938  and  1939  have  been  taken 
as  indicative  of  pre-war  trade,  while 
those  for  1943  and  1944  have  been 
taken  as  representative  of  current  trade 
conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada's  ex- 
ports to  Chile  in  1938  were  valued  at 


Can.$604,373,  which  in  1939  increased 
to  Can.$956,592.  In  1943  the  total 
export  value  amounted  to  Can.$1.028,- 
012,  and  in  1944  it  was  Can.$l,648,496. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  value  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  Chile  between  the  comparable 
periods. 

Some  comments  are  necessary,  how- 
ever, on  the  values  of  the  more  im- 
portant commodities  exported.  The 
rather  large  figure  for  ''rubber  and 
manufactures"  is  chiefly  accounted  for 
by  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  and  exports 
under  the  heading  ''asbestos  and  manu- 
factures" consist  principally  of  asbes- 
tos fibre.  Canadian  exports  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery  have  con- 
tinued to  advance  steadily,  and  the 
Dominion  should  continue  to  obtain  an 
increasing  share  of  the  trade.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  increasing' 
variety  of  goods  that  has  steadily  been 
introduced  into  this  market. 


TABLE  III 

Canada's  Exports  to  Chile  in  1938  and  1939 


1938  1939 
Canadians  Dollars 

Rubber  and  manufactures    231,918  399.850 

Asbestos  and  manufactures    18,&0'0  126,218 

Farm  implements  and  machinery    52,661  86.485 

Newsprint    51.427  79,031 

Nickel    51,146  66,326 

Electric   apparatus   90,672  62,849 

Copper  and  manufactures    28,409  24.818 

Soda  and  compounds   13,632  23,067 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  iron    9,163  20,390 

Aluminum  and  manufactures    7.09,6  18.073 

Planks  and  boards    5,204  12,865 

Brushes    1,&07  8,111 

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  iron    638  7,383 

Fish,  canned  and  preserved                                                     .  4,987  6,725 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  n.o.p   ....  5,383 

Vegetable  products  n.o.p.   ....  1.574 

Inorganic  chemicals   ....  1,318 

Textile  products    ....  1.194 

Whisky      1,130 

Furs  and  manufactures    ....  970' 

Drugs,  dyes  and  chemicals    ....  529 

Paper  and  books    ....  315 

Non-metallic  minerals    ....  504 

Animal  products,  n.o.p   ....  201 

Total    604,373  956,592 
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TABLE  IV 

Canada's  Exports  to  Chile  in  1943  and  1944 

1943  1944 
Canadian  Dollars 

Asbestos  and  manufactures   *   175,690  143,807 

Farm  implements  and  machinery    110,336  170,882 

Newsprint   360,723  677,272 

Nickel    46,328  38,265 

Electrical  apparatus    37,841  33,543 

Copper  and  manufactures    7,927  3,916 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  iron    ....  154,760 

Brushes    3,267   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets,  iron    ....  84,312 

Fish,  canned  and  preserved    2,310  105 

Iron  and  steel  n.o.p   1,078  1,752 

Vegetable  products  n.o.p   1,167  1,259 

Inorganic  chemicals  n.o.p   54,907  16,035 

Cotton  -and  manufactures    53,615  3,081 

Wool  and  manufactures   45  .... 

Whisky  and  other  distilled  beverages    23,635  19,114 

Furs  and  manufactxires   35,774  69,611 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  n.o.p   3,834  6,670 

Paper,  n.o.p.,  books  and  printed  matter   17,353  13,951 

Non-metallic  minerals  n.o.p   276  1,005 

Animal  products  n.o.p   2,329  1,249 

Felt  manufactures   . . .  3,324  13,529 

Book  paper    16,108  1,333 

Rolling-mill  products,  iron    ....  50,723 

Wire,  iron      10,801 

Hardware  and  cutlery   20,483  33,187 

Machinery    (except  agricultural)    4,880  20,846 

Non-ferrous  metals  n.o.p   6,579  24,737 

Stone  and  its  products    12,855  927 

Medicinal  and  toilet  preparations   6,517  20,309 

Paints  and  varnishes    1,639  1,120 

Household  and  personal  equipment  n.o.p   12  3,945 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus    ....  19,373 

Settlers'  effects   '   13,220  5,260 

All  other  items   3,960  1,817 

Total   , ..     1,028,012  1,648,496 

It  should'  be  borne  in  mind  that,  onions  with  a  value  of  $7,898.  The 

during  the  wartime  period,  supplies  1939  imports  were  valued  at  $226,158, 

from  Canada  could  be  made  available  which  consisted  of  three  items:  nitrate 

on  a  restricted  quota  basis  only,  other-  of  soda,  $211,303;  onions,  $3,104;  and 

wise  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  export  sheep  skins,  $10,891. 
returns  would  have  shown  substantially        On  the  other  hand,  by  1943  and 

increased  figures.  1944  Canada's  imports  from  Chile  had 

Table  III  shows  Canada's  exports  increased  in  value  to   $595,975  and 

to  Chile  in  1938  and  1939;  compara-  $723,000  respectively.  The  variety  of 

tive  figures  for  1943  and   1944  are  items  entering  into   this   trade  also 

shown  in  Table  IV.  shows  an  increase  for,  although  im- 

In  1938  Canada's  imports  from  Chile  ports  of  nitrate  of  soda  showed  a  sub- 
were  valued  at  Can. $178,522.  Two  stantial  increase  in  1943,  they  returned 
main  items  made  up  this  total:  nitrate  to  a  more  or  less  normal  basis  by  1944. 
of    soda    valued    at    $170,217    and  Imports  of  sisal,  istle,   and  tampico 

TABLE  V 

Imports  into  Canada  from  Chile  in  1938  and  1939 

1938  1939 

Nitrate  of  soda                                                                           $170,217  $211,308 

Onions                                                                                               7,898  3,104 

Sheep  skins                                                                                        ....  10,891 

Total   ^....:.;,v:.)     $178,522  $226,158 
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TABLE  VI 

hnports  into  Canada  from  Chile  in  1943  and  1944 

194i3  1944 

Nitrate  of  soda    $408,412  $224  021 

Unions    48  950 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  (except  fur  skins)                                   '  20  i22  l'27^ 

Fruits      '  'j'l'jQ 

Walnuts,  shelled    1 1" 996 

f  ^?®   '.  v.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  20',416  '794 

^P?ces    3,455  18,763 

^'"f^    1,963  7,452 

  10,222  22,592 

'   3,341  16,984 

bisal,  istle,  and  tampico  fibre    4-0,396  192  249 

Yarns  of  vegetable  fibres  n.o.p.  '.  '.  '.  *.  '.  5  505  ' 

Manganese  oxide    '  90  785 

Iodine,  crude  '.'.'.'.['/.'.'.'.:'.'.:'.'.:.[  64',727  85;661 

Settlers  effects   320, 

All  other  items  *'.'''.'.".'.'".".'.*/.'.".''.'.■'.'.  5,10'0  6,298 

Total    $595,975  $723,000 

fibre  entered  into  the  trade  in  sub-  ferro-manganese,     97     tons  (89,491 

stantial  quantities,  as  also  did  crude  pesos)  ;  ferro-silicon,  312  tons  (227^946 

lodme  and  a  variety  of  oth'er  commo-  pesos) ;  alloys  of  silicon  and  mangan- 

^^ities.  ese,_9-5  tons  (10;579  pesos).  Although 

Table  V  shows  imports  into  Canada  all  imports  of  the  foregoing  items  are 

from  Chile  in  the  pre-war  years  1938  shown  as  having   originated   in  the 

and  1939;  imports  in  the  war  years  United  States,  it  is  known  that  a  sub- 

1943  and  1944  are  shown  in  Table  VI.  stantial  quantity  originated  in  Canada. 

Impoi'ts  of  nickel  in  inigots  amounted 

Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada  ^.^  47,202  kilos  (104,627  pesos)  ;  imports 

from  the  United  States  are  shown  as 

As  stated  previously,  Chilean  returns  having  a  value  of  88,512  pesos,  while 

do  not  convey  a  clear  picture  of  Can-  those  from  Canada   are  recorded  at 

ada's  trade  with  that  country,  but  they  16,115  pesos. 

serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Imports  of   electrolytic   nickel  in 

market  for  various  items  and  groups.  ingot  form  amounted  to  26,314  kilos 

As  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report,  (107,864  pesos),  of  which  the  United 

quantities  are  in  metric  units  (one  ton  States  supplied  24,795  kilos  (100,454 

equals  2,204  pounds ;  one  kilo  equals  pesos) ,  Canada  being  credited  with  the 

2-2  poundis)  and  values  a^e  shown  in  remainder.  Imports  of  lead  in  ingots 

Chilean  pesos  of  sixpence  gold.  are  shown  at  728,616  kilos  (566,906 

pesos) .  Peru  was  the  principal'  supplier, 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS  616,197    kilos    (468,364    pesos),  the 

In  1943  total   imports   of  mmeral  '^"^'ff^  originated   in  the 

products  were  valued  at  77,083,750  ^^^^^^^  states.  ^ 
pesos,   the   principal    supplier   being        ^^''^'''.'''^f^^?™  ^ 

Peru  (52,940  707  pesos).  The  United  ^^'^  f^'^^^  of  2^,179  kilos  (396,599 
States  followed  with  16,535,529  pesos  "IIT^o'^         supplied  242,342 

and  Panama  with  3,751,545  pesos.    A  ^ilos  (349,133  pesos),  and  the  United 

variety  of  products  is  included  under  ^^^^^^  the  remainder, 
this  heading,  among  which  the  fol- 

lowing   are   of   possible   interest   to      carbons  and  combustible  minerals 
Canadian  exporters:  Under   this   heading   are  included 

x\luminum  in  ingots  wa,s  imported  to  items  such  a,s  coal,  metallurgical  coke, 

the  extent  of  922  kilos  (2,149  pesos);  crude  petroleum,  amd  Diesel  petroleum, 

iron  in  ingots,  995  tons  (240,788  pesos) ;  Large   imports   of   crude  petroleum, 

ferro-chrome,  23  tons  (40,602  pesos) ;  793,678     tons     (61,264,634  pesos), 
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account  for  this  item  being  so  large. 
Peru  is  the  principal  supplier,  followed 
by  the  United  States,  Panama  and 
Curasao. 

]Metallurgical  coke  imports  amounted 
to  5,333  tons  (1,197,046  pesos).  The 
United  States  supplied  5,111  tons 
(1,157,370  pesos),  and  the  United 
Kingdom  the  remainder. 

With  respect  to  coal  imports,  Chile 
is  a  producer,  and  shipments  are  of 
an  intermittent  nature.  A  few  years 
ago  Canada  shared  in  this  trade  in  a 
small  way,  but  during  recent  years  the 
bulk  of  the  market  has  been  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  with  an  occa- 
sional shipment  from  Australia.  The 
market  amounts  to  approximately 
20,000  tons  per  year. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FORESTS 

The  principal  item  in  this  group  is 
constructional  lumber  (Oregon  pine  or 
Douglas  fir).  In  1943  total  imports 
were  at  8,792  cubic  metres  valued  at 
1,321,100  pesos,  the  United  States  being 
credited  with  supplying  practically  all. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Undyed  furs  appear  under  this  head- 
ing, and  total  imports  in  1943  had  a 
value  of  approximately  338,000  pesos. 
Argentina  and  the  United  States  are 
credited  with  having  supplied  the 
major  portion  of  the  market,  follow^ed 
by  Canada. 

Among  the  heavier  imports  under 
this  heading  are  included  such  items 
as  live  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  originated  in 
Argentina.  In  former  years  there  were 
reduced  imports  of  pure-bred  cattle 
and  sheep,  but  these  have  been  on  a 
small  scale,  although  it  is  expected  that 
there  may  be  a  slight  revival  during 
the  next  year  or  two.  The  lack  of 
shipping  facilities  has  precluded  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  in  pure-bred 
animals. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Chile  imports  approximately  75  tons 
of  vegetable  seeds  annually,  the  United 
States  and  Peru  being  the  principal 


supplying  countries.  lnclud(;d  in  this 
item  are  seeds,  onion  seeds,  bulbs, 
tubercles,  etc.  The  only  other  item 
of  importance  under  this  heading  is 
alfalfa  seed,  the  importation  of  which 
approximates  500  tons.  The  bulk  is 
supplied  by  Peru,  whose  prices  are 
usually  very  competitive.  There  is  only 
a  negligible,  if  any,  importation  of  seed 
potatoes. 

In  past  years  Chile  has  been  an 
exporter  of  wdieat,  but  on  occasion  has 
had  to  import  owing  tOi  short  supply, 
Argentina  being  shown  as  the  sole 
supplier.  Imports  have  amounted  to 
approximately  30,000  tons  annually. 

Although  heavy  importations  are 
shown  under  the  vegetable  groups,  most 
of  these  consist  of  items  which  Canada 
does  not  produce  for  export,  such  as 
coffee,  cacao,  tea,  yerba  mate,  etc. 

There  is  an  increasing  import  trade 
in  oleaginous  seeds,  particularly  from 
Argentina.  In  1943  total  imports  ex- 
ceeded 30,000  tons. 

Tobacco  imports  are  very  small, 
Chile  being  a  producer,  and  only  cer- 
tain types  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  from  leaves  imported  from  Cuba 
and  small  quantities  from  the  United 
States  come  into  the  market. 

ALIMENTARY  INDUSTRIES 

In  1943  total  imports  in  this  group 
amounted  to  some  165,000  tons  valued 
at  62,059,382  pesos.  Peru  w^as  the 
principal  supplier,  being  credited  wdth 
55,224,998  pesos,  practically  all  of 
which  was  accounted  for  by  sugar. 

A  fair  amount  of  butter  is  imported 
from  Argentina  each  year  w^hen  short- 
ages occur  in  Chilean  production,  the 
value  being  approximately  3,000,000 
pesos.  Flour  is  also  imported,  but 
purchases  are  entirely  restricted  to  the 
Punta  Arenas  (Straits  of  Magellan) 
area,  and  Argentina  is  the  usual  sup- 
plier owing  to  proximity  and  the  fact 
that  regular  steamship  services  are 
available. 

BEVERAGES  AND  LIQUOR 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  this 
heading  is  comparatively  small,  5,541,- 
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926  pesos,  and  the  principal  item  is 
whisky  in  bottles.  The  United  King- 
dom dominates  the  trade  in  Scotch 
whisky,  for  which  the  market  appears 
to  have  a  preference,  but  imports  from 
Canada  have  been  increasing,  as  have 
also  those  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  some  small  importation  of  gin 
despite  the  fact  that  the  domestic  mar- 
ket is  largely  suppHed  by  a  nationally 
produced  product.  Total  whisky  im- 
ports in  1943  were  some  121,000  litres, 
whereas  gin  imports  amounted  to  only 
6,000  litres. 

TEXTILES 

Chile  has  a  fairly  large,  well-estab- 
lished textile  industry,  and  thread 
imports  in  1943  were  valued  at  30,152,- 
963  pesos.  The  market  has  been  shared 
about  equally  by  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom. Argentina  and  Canada  are  next 
in  importance  as  suppliers  of  these 
goodis. 

Rope  is  manufactured  in  Chile,  with 
the  result  that  only  certain  special 
sizes  are  imported.  These  importations 
are  usually  of  manila  and  some  items 
of  sisal  or  henequen. 

Fabrics  of  various  types  are  im- 
portant items  of  import.  During  recent 
years,  Brazil  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  the  principal  suppliers,  be- 
tween them  accounting  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  import  value, 
which  amounts  to  some  52,000,000 
pesos  annually.  Under  this  heading  are 
included  hnoleum,  oilcloth,  and  perga- 
moid,  the  total  importations  of  which 
amounted  to  between  175  and  200 
metric  tons.  There  are  imports  of 
osnaburgs,  waterproof  fabrics,  and  cot- 
ton fabrics  of  various  types,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  importations. 

A  great  variety  of  articles  is  included 
under  the  heading  notions,  the  total 
imports  of  which  have  a  value  of  about 
8,000,000  pesos,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  national  products  meet  the 
greater  part  of  the  market's  require- 
ments, and  only  certain  specialty  items 
are  imported,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  luxury  trade.  Chile  has 
a  fairly  well-establislied  knitting  in- 


dustry that  meets  practically  all 
domestic  demands.  The  items  produced 
include  hosiery,  adornments,  wearing 
apparel,  umbrellas,  and  in  fact  tlie 
majority  of  knitted  products. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

In  1943  Chile's  imports  in  the  chemi- 
cals group  had  a  value  of  some 
17,000,000  pesos.  The  United  States 
was  the  most  important  supplier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom,  Argen- 
tina and  Switzerland.  A  great  variety 
of  products  in  more  or  less  small  quan- 
tities is  included  in  this  group,  the 
principal  ones  being  items  such  as 
acetic  acid,  of  which  approximately 
54  tons  were  imported  in  1943;  sal- 
ammoniac  to  the  amount  of  643  tons; 
ammonia  nitrate,  3,500  tons;  sodium 
bichromate,  300  tons;  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, 466  tons;  soda  ash,  4,500  tons; 
and  impure  caustic  soda,  2,355  tons. 
Among  the  unspecified  items  were  413 
tons  of  various  types  of  commodities. 
A  small  chemical  industry  has  been 
developed  in  Chile,  with  the  object  of 
meeting  national'  requirements,  use 
being  made  of  imported  materials  not 
locally  produced,  but  in  many  cases 
the  amount  of  processing  actually  done 
in  Chile  is  small. 

Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical and  Toilet  Preparation. — High 
protective  duties  have  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  labora- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
packaging  a  great  number  of  items 
that  are  nationally  advertised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
effective  distribution  of  items  of  this 
type  unless  arrangements  are  made  for 
their  packaging  in  the  country.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  approximates 
6,000,000  pesos  per  year,  and  the 
dominant  suppliers  are  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Explosives,  Matches  and  Pyrotech- 
nical  Products. — The  total  value  of 
imports  in  this  group  in  1943  was 
3,299,274  pesos,  the  United  States 
being  practically  the  sole  supplier.  The 
principal  items  consisted  of  fulminates 
and  detonators  for  explosives,  which 
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were  valued  at  2,225,503  pesos,  and 
guides,  fuses,  etc.,  for  mine  use,  with  a 
value  of  643,783  pesos. 

Polishes,  Resins,  Greases  and  Indus- 
trial Oils. — The  Chilean  market  for 
these  products  approximates  30,000,000 
pesos  annually,  which  includes  gasohne 
from  Peru  with  a  value  of  some  14,- 
000,000  pesos,  and  mineral  oil  with  a 
value  of  8,580,000  pesos.  Pine  oil  for 
concentrating  minerals,  of  which  the 
United  States  was  the  principal  sup- 
plier, has  a  value  of  approximately 
500,000  pesos  each  year,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  sohd  paraffin  amLOunts  to  some 
1,500  tons  annually.  The  remainder  of 
the  items  in  the  group  are  of  a  type 
not  ordinarily  exported  from  Canada. 

Paints,  Varnishes  and  Colour. — 
Annual  imports  are  valued  at  8,000,000 
pesos,  despite  the  fact  that  Chile  has 
a  fairly  well-established  paint  indus- 
try. The  most  important  item  is 
ahzarine  and  its  imitations,  as  well  as 
other  derivatives,  which  account  for 
3.000,000  pesos  of  the  total.  The  United 
States  and  Switzerland  are  the  prin- 
cipal suppliers.  Imports  of  ultramarine 
blue  amount  to  270  tons,  Brazil  being 
the  principal  suppUer.  Zinc  white  im-' 
ports  total  165  tons  per  year,  princi- 
pally from  the  United  States,  and 
Griffith  white  imports  approximate 
1,200  tons,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  also  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
Imports  of  paints  in  paste  form  have 
amounted  to  approximately  120  tons 
per  year,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  being  recorded  as  the 
principal  suppliers,  while  prepared 
liquid  paints,  including  driers,  etc., 
amount  to  175  tons  a  year.  Imports 
of  printing  ink,  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely obtained  from  the  United  States, 
amount  to  more  than  400  tons  a  year. 

Other  Industrial  and  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts.— Chile  imported  various  products 
in  this  group  with  a  value  of  some 
19.000,000  pesos,  including  cresylic 
acid,  cyanide  mixtures,  calcium  car- 
bide, essential  oils,  stearine,  tanning 
materials,  and  wood-pulp,  supplies  of 
which  amounted  to  50,735  quintals, 
valued  at  2,695,606  pesos,  were  credited 
to  the  United  States.    Cliile  has  a" 
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national  paper  industry  and,  although 
producing  some  of  its  own  wood-pulp 
requirements,  is  nevertheless  dependent 
on  importations  to  the  amount  of  about 
16,000  tons  per  year.  Another  im- 
portant item  in  this  group  is  tallow, 
annual  importations  amounting  to  well 
over  11,000  tons  valued  at  7,242,221 
pesos.  Argentina  is  the  sole  supplier. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  METALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

Iron  and  steel  imports  amounted  to 
some  40,000  tons  in  1943  with  a  value 
of  24,000,000  pesos,  practically  all  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States.  The 
principal  items  were  approximately 
2,000  tons  of  strappings  valued  at 
1,000,000  pesos;  iron  or  steel  bars 
weighing  up  to  30  kilograms  per  lineal 
metre,  5,150  tons  valued  at  2,800,000 
pesos;  the  same  weighing  over  30  kilo- 
grams per  lineal  metre,  10,500  tons 
valued  at  5,600,000  pesos;  iron  or  steel 
sheets,  8,800  tons  valued  at  4,200,000 
pesos;  the  same,  cut,  1,600  tons  valued 
at  900,000  pesos;  grinding  balls,  650 
tons  valued  at  375,000  pesos;  and 
ordinary  tin  plate,  9,000  tons  valued 
at  approximately  6,000,000  pesos. 

Barbed  wire  imports  amount  to  be- 
tween 450  and  475  tons  annually,  while 
those  of  pl'ain  wire,  'not  galvanized 
or  covered,  amount  to  3,700  tons 
annually.  Nail  wire  imports  reach 
2,000'  tons  per  year,  and  those  of  gal- 
vanized iron  wire  are  approximately 
1,300  tons.  Also  under  this  heading  is 
soldering  of  iron,  imports  of  which  are 
230  tons  per  year. 

Imports  of  sanitary  ware,  whether 
enamelled  or  not,  amounted  to  some 
1,600  tons  in  1943. 

Additional  items  appearing  in  this 
group  are  wire  rope,  of  which  708  tons 
were  imported,  and  piping  and  tub- 
ing, imports  of  which  totalled  3,500 
tons.  There  are  numerous  other  items 
also,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
market's  requirements  owing  to  the 
short  supply  situation  in  1943,  since  in 
many  cases  considerably  increased 
quantities  would  have  been  imported 
had  supplies  been  available.'  Among 
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these  items  are  wire  cloth,  coal  and 
wood  stoves,  electric  stoves  and  ranges, 
razor  blades,  valves,  water  metres,  gas 
metres,  radiators,  nuts  and  bolts,  and 
large  and  small  quantities  of  scores  of 
items  which  would  ordinarily  appear 
but  which  are  not  separately  classified. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Mining  Machinery,  Apparatus  and 
Tools. — Imports  under  this  heading  in 
1943,  practically  all  of  which  were  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States,  were  valued 
at  8,189,810  pesos.  Most  of  the  items 
are  of  an  unspecified  nature,  including 
repairs,  etc.,  and  among  them  are  min- 
ing lamps,  mechanical  shovels  and 
perforating  machines.  The  mining 
industiry  is,  of  course,  the  backbone  of 
Chile's  economy,  most  of  the  purchases 
for  it  being  effected  by  the  head  offices 
of  firms  in  New  York. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — The  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  machineiy  in  Chile 
is  a  growing  one  in  which  Canada 
shares.  A  number  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  represented,  and  their 
products  have  obtained  a  firm  foothold. 
In  1943  imports  were  shown  at  410 
tons  but,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  pro- 
posed development  programs,  it  should 
be  possible  to  expand  imports  consider- 
ably. 

Unspecified  Machinery  for  the  Trades 
and,  Industries. — Total  imports  under 
this  heading  were  valued  at  some 
22,000,000  pesos.  Again  the  United 
States  has  been  the  principal  supplier. 
The  items  are  of  a  diverse  nature,  in- 
cluding pumps,  551,000  pesos;  pack- 
ings, 800,000  pesos;  sewing-machines, 
500,000  pesos;  textile  machinery, 
1,655,000  pesos;  other  machines,  not 
specified,  6,200,000  pesos;  apparatus 
for  industry,  not  specified,  1,000,000 
pesos;  parts  for  machines,  .not  speci- 
fied, 4,400,000  pesos ;  and  various  other 
items  of  a  similar  type. 

Motive  Machinery,  Boilers  and  Re- 
pair Parts. — Total  imports  in  this 
group  in  1943  were  valued  at  about 
7,000,000  pesos,  and  included  such 
items  as  boilers,  517,000  pesos;  leather 
transmission   belting,   227,000  pesos; 


transmission  belting,  not  specified, 
600,000  pesos;  leather  belting  for 
transport  machines,  300,000  pesos; 
same  of  rubber,  700,000  pesos;  and 
endless  belting,  411,000  pesos.  Imports 
of  electric  motors  were  valued  at 
1,260,000  pesos,  while  those  of  repair 
parts  for  boilers,  motors  and  turbines 
were  valued  at  1,860,000  pesos.  The 
United  States  was  practically  the  only 
supplier. 

Electrical  Machinery,  Apparatus  and 
Material. — Chile  has  undertaken  a 
long-term  program  of  electrical  de- 
velopment, assisted  in  great  part  by 
credits  granted  by  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank.  In  1943  the  im- 
ports under  the  above  heading  were 
valued  in  excess,  of  18,000,000  pesos, 
the  principal  items  including  insulators, 
460,000  pesos;  covered  wire,  1,580,000 
pesos;  electrical  wire  and  cable,  2,155,- 
000  pesos;  incandescent  lamps,  1,350,- 
000  pesos;  valves,  500,000  pesos; 
carbons  and  electrodes,  1,175,000  pesos; 
generators,  1,200,000  pesos;  connec- 
tions, 645,000  pesos;  transformers, 
2,117,000  pesos;  resistances,  333,000 
pesos;  other  electrical  apparatus,  not 
specified,  220,000  pesos;  switchboard 
controls,  938,000  pesos;  apparatus  and 
parts,  not  specified,  1,400,000  pesos; 
electric  metres,  371,000  pesos;  dry-cell 
batteries,  378,000  pesos;  and  batteries 
and  parts,  2,230,000  pesos. 

TRANSPORT  MATERIALS 

Chile's  transport  systems  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  equipment 
and  materials.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
up  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years 
and,  provided  the  financing  arrange- 
ments can  be  effected,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  will  be  spent  to  renew 
the  railway  and  tramway  lines.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  lack  of  materials 
practically  precluded  all  but  essential 
maintenance,  so  that  returns  under  this 
heading  for  the  year  1943  do  not  indi- 
cate normal  requirements.  Importa- 
tions in  that  year  were  valued  at 
12,385,000  pesos,  practically  all^  of 
which  w^as  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Included  in  the  foregoing  value 
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are  such  items  as  electric  locomotives, 
undierstructures,  raids,  tires,  and  axles. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES 

Prepared  Stones  and  Earths. — Total 
imports  in  1943  were  approximately 
11,000  tons  valued  at  4,000,000  pesos. 
The  United  States  and  Argentina  were 
the  principal  supplying  countries, 
although  imports  from  Canad'a  are  also 
recorded.  Included  among  the  items  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  pre- 
pared asbestos  in  boards  or  sheets  with 
a  value  of  230,000  pesos,  and  asbestos 
in  fibre  amounting  to  1,700  tons  valued 
at  1,550,000  pesos,  but  normal  require- 
ments are  between  2,500  and  3,000 
tons.  Although  Chile  has  a  fairly  well- 
established  cement  industry  and  a  new 
plant  has  recently  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, there  is  a  m'arket  for  imported 
cement  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1943 
imports  were  valued  at  1,546,000  pesos. 
Refractory  bricks  imported  into  Chile 
in  1943  were  valued  at  1,580,000  pesos, 
and  sandpaper  and  emery-cloth  im- 
ports were  shown  at  291,000  pesos. 
Window-glass,  glass  bottles  and  similar 
items  are  made  in  the  country,  and 
only  certain  sizes  and  thicknesses  of 
window-glass  are  imported,  with  the 
result  that  the  market  is  small,  the 
1943  value  of  importations  being  775,- 
000  pesos. 

Manufactures  of  Rubber,  Celluloid 
and  Similar  Goods. — In  1943  the  total 
imports  under  this  heading  were  valued 
at  3,600,000  pesos,  of  which  articles  of 
celluloid  or  bakelite  and  similar  com- 
positions had  a  value  of  1,460,000 
pesos;  rubber  hose,  903,000  pesos; 
elastic  thread,  421,000  pesos;  and  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes,  469,000  pesos. 

Leather  Goods,  Fur  Goods,  etc. — In 
1943  imports  in  this  group  had  a 
value  of  3,297,000  pesos.  Argentina 
was  the  principal  supplier,  followed  by 
the  United  States.  The  only  shoe  im- 
portations of  importance  are  those  for 
the  free  port  of  Punta  Arenas  (Straits 
of  Magellan  area).  In  1943  returns 
indicated  that  some  66,000  pairs  were 
imported  to  a  value  of  660,000  pesos. 
Argentina  was  the  principal  supplier, 
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small  quantities  coming  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  market  for  furis  is  not  very 
extensive,  the  items  of  chief  interest 
being  blue  foxes,  silver  foxes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  skins  that  are 
imported  for  trimming  and  other  pur- 
poses. Among  these,  quantities  and 
values  being  small,  are  nutria,  caracul, 
imitation  caracul,  astrakan,  wolf,  fox, 
ermine  and  marten. 

Paper  and  Cardboard. — Total  im- 
portations under  this  heading  in  1943 
were  valued  ^at  8,163,000  pesos.  The 
principal  supplier  was  the  United 
States,  which  was  credited  with  well 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  trade,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and 
Argentina.  Total  imports,  according  to 
Chilean  statistics,  were  6,854  tons,  but 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  is  appar- 
ent because  Canada  supplied  6,000  tons 
of  newsprint  alone  during  that  year. 
As  has  been  mentioned  previously, 
national  mills  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  but  im- 
ports include  a  variety  of  items  not 
produced  in  Chile  and,  in  certain  cases, 
some  which  are  produced.  The  news- 
print market  consumes  between  18,000 
and  20,000  tons  per  year,  part  of  which 
is  supplied  by  the  national  mills. 
Cigarette  paper  is  an  important  import, 
its  value  approximating  1,800,000 
pesos  annually.  Canbon  paper  imports 
amount  to  approximately  537,000  pesos 
annually,  the  supplying  countries  being 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. A  great  variety  of  other  papers 
is  imported,  such  as  blotting  paper, 
filtering  paper,  special  papers  with 
in  rolls,  cellophane  paper,  oil  papers, 
photographic  paper,  and  several  other 
types. 

Articles  and  Instrum,ents  for  the 
Sciences. — This  group  comprises  a 
variety  of  products,  the  value  of  im- 
ports in  1943  having  been  10,210,623 
pesos.  The  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina are  recorded  as  the  principal 
suppliers.  Among  the  more  important 
items  are  optical  lenses,  315,000  pesos; 
eyeglasses,  107,000  pesos;  hygienic 
apparatus  imported  by  state  organiza- 
tions, 279,000  pesos;  X-ray  apparatus, 
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396,000  pesos:  moving-picture  appara- 
tus, 367,000  pesos;  radio  receivers, 
1,270,000  pesos;  motion-picture  films, 
2,815,000  pesos;  scientific  instruments, 
282,000  pesos ;  typewriters,  423,000 
pesos;  photographic  films,  840,000 
pesos;  thermometers,  barometers,  etc., 
363,000  pesos. 

Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Manu- 
factures.— ^Chilean  imports  in  1943  of 
the  items  included  under  this  heading 
were  valued  at  17,545,209  pesos,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  eredited 
with  15,438,348  pesos.  Among  items  of 
interest  were  thermos  bottles,  178,000 
pesos;  toilet  brushes,  401,000  pesos; 
articles  for  the  armed  forces,  13,648,000 
pesos;  toys,  268,000  pesos;  pencils, 
493,000  pesos;  and  refrigerators,  411,- 
000  pesos. 

Trade  Policy 

A  most-favoured-nation  trade  agree- 
ment is  in  force  between  Canada  and 
Chile,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
goods  originating  in  countries  contigu- 
ous to  Chile,  Canadian  exports  would 
receive  as  favourable  tariff  treatment 
as  those  originating  in  any  other 
country. 

Both  import  and  exchange  controls 
arf^  in  effect  in  Chile.  Briefly,  the  sys- 
tem of  import  control  requires  not  only 
the  accepted  registration  of  bona  fide 
Chilean  importers  with  the  import  con- 
trol officials  but  also  that  such  officials 
shall  determine  that  the  goods  intended 
to  be  im-ported  are  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  that  the 
necessary  exchange  is  available.  With- 
out an  approved  import  permit  the 
Exchange  Control  authorities  are  not 
permitted  to  grant  the  exchange  re- 
quired for  payment.  Hence  Canadian 
exporters  should  make  sure  that  the 
necessary  import  permit  has  been 
granted  and  reqidre  their  prospective 
buyers  to  supply  them  with  either  a 
copy  of  the  permit  or  the  import  permit 
number. 

Since  Chile  has  adopted  an  indus- 
trialization program  in  an  effort  to 


ensure  that  as  many  of  its  necessities 
as  possiblie  are  suppfied  by  local  manu- 
facture, it  follows  that  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  is  in  effect,  the  rates  in 
msLuy  cases  being  almost  prohibitive. 
Basically  tariffs  are  specific  but  are 
subject  to  surcharges  and  certain  addi- 
tional duties  which  are  assessed  on  an 
ad  valorem  and  a  c.i.f.  basis.  As  a 
result,  prospective  Canadian  exporters 
should  first  determine  the  amount  of 
the  duty  charges  which  would  be 
assessed  on  their  products  when  enter- 
ing the  country,  information  which 
may  be  readily  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  many  products  considered  essential 
or  not  competitive  with  those  produced 
in  Chile  the  rates  are  more  reasonable. 

Probable  Postwar  Position 

A  substantial  amount  of  industriali- 
zation has  been  undertaken  in  Chile 
during  recent  years.  There  has  been 
considerable  development  throughout 
the  period  of  hostilities,  when  Chile 
was  unable  to  obtain  supplies  from 
abroad.  Most  of  the  comm-oddties 
manufactured  are  those  which  might 
be  termed  products  of  the  secondary 
industries,  but  the  question  of  the  per- 
manence of  these  industries  influences 
the  tariff  policy  that  the  Government 
may  adopt.  To  date  it  is  apparent  that 
a  highly  protective  tariff  policy  is  en- 
visaged in  order  to  maintain  such 
industries,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
that,  if  their  continuance  becomes  un- 
economic, some  of  them  may  have  to 
close  down.  The  resultant  effect  upon 
Chilean  economy,  even  at  present,  is 
high  costs  to  the  consuming  public,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  a 
change  in  the  present  poHcy  is  con- 
templated. Should  Chile's  basic  export- 
industries,  upon  which  the  country  i6 
dependent  for  exchange,  tend  to  de- 
cline, it  can  be  expected  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  em- 
ployment in  other  national  industries 
at  the  highest  possible  level. 
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Postwar  Prospects  for  Canadian 
Trade 

Up  to  the  present  Canada  has  ob- 
tained a  smal'l  portion  only  of  Chile's 
import  trade,  and  Canada's  imports 
from  Chile  have  been  on  a  reduced 
scale.  Provided  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  can  compete  with 
those  in  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom,  Canadian  trade  with  this 
country  can  be  substantially  increased. 
Canadian  goods  that  have  been  im- 
ported into  Chile  have  been  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  Chilean  market  has  changed 
radically  from  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  for,  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
hving,  accompanied  by  higher  wages, 
the  sale  of  what  formerly  might  have 
been  considered  to  be  expensive  goods 
now  appears  to  have  possibilities.  As 
stated  previously,  a  considerable 
amount  of  industrialization  has  been 
achieved,  and  many  of  the  products 
required  for  the  new  industries,  either 
in  raw  or  semi-manufactured  form, 
must  be  imported.  As  a  result,  sales 
prospects  for  goods  which  enter  into 
industr^^  would  be  more  favourable 
than  for  those  of  a  type  made  in  the 
country.  Various  postwar  plans  cover- 
ing such  matters  as  the  development 
of  the  steel,  lumbering,  fisheries,  elec- 
tric power  and  other  industries,  which 
have  been  reported  previously,  afford 
market  opportunities,  whereas  the  mar- 
ket for  such  goods  as  boots  and  shoes, 
hats  and  caps,  clothing  of  all  kinds  and 
general  necessities  afford  little  if  any 
sales  prospects  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters.  Chile  offers 
opportunities  for  many  products,  but 
Canadian  exporters  should  bear  in 
mind  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  market  for  their  respective  prod- 
ucts must  be  made  and  that  the  same 
intensive  effort  must  be  put  forward  in 
obtaining  a  foothold  as  would  be 
required  to  develop  sales  of  their 
products  at  home.  At  present  there  is 


a  considerable  shortage  and  many 
products  can  be  sol'd  easily,  but  con- 
ditions are  likely  to  be  reversed  shortly, 
and  in  preparation  for  that  time  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters 
should  do  their  utmost  to  ensure  that 
their  products  have  been  properly 
presented  and  marketed,  so  that  they 
are  known  'and  their  values  are  recog- 
nized. 

In.  the  past  Canada's  imports  from 
Chile  have  been  neghgible.  Purchases 
of  nitrate  have  been  small  and  in  many 
cases  effected  through  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  Canada 's^  imports  from  Chile, 
so  that  these  have^  risen  considerably. 
One  of  Chile's  major  exports  during 
war  years  has  been  hemp,  but  whether 
or  not  this  industry  will  survive  normal 
trading  is  problematical.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chilean  wines  are  now  beginning 
to  reach  Canada  and  apparently  are 
well  received.  Similarly,  Chilean  beans, 
lentils  and  Valencia-type  onions  have 
been  finding  a  market  in  Canada.  Other 
items  such  as  chickpeas,  melons,  nuts, 
dried  raisins  and  fruit,  all  O'f  which 
were  formerly  exported  to  Europe,  and 
which  Canada  imports  on  occasion, 
should  also'  find  satisfactory  outlets^  in 
the  Dominion. 

It  is  expected  that  normal  shipping 
services  from  Chilean  ports  to  New 
York  will  be  resumicd  and  perhaps  even 
be  extended  to  Canadian  ports,  not 
only  on  the  east  but  also  on  the  west 
coast.  The  extension  of  these  services 
or  the  establishment  of  Canadian  ser- 
vices would  undoubtedly  facilitate 
greatly  an  increase  in  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  re- 
cently indicated  its  intention  of  adher- 
ing to  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
and,  when  and  if  these  go  into  effect, 
it  is  possible  that  exchange  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  to  a  considerable 
extent. 
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RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  FIJI 
II 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 
Trade  with  Canada 


In  1937  and  1939  Fiji's  imports 
from  Canada  and  exporte  to  the  Do- 
minion were  valued  as  followis: — 

Imports  Exports  Total 

f(F.)  f(F.)  f(F.) 

1937               105,174  594,651  699,825 

1939               117,342  800,441  917,783 

IMPORTS 

Table  III  shows  the  value  of  prin- 
cipal imports  from  Canada  and  the 
total  values  of  these  imports  from  all 
sources  in  1939,  whdch  may  'be  regarded 
as  a  normal  trading  year. 

TABLE  III 


Values  of  Principal  Imports  from 
Canada  in  1939 


From 

From 

Canada 

all  Sources 

f(F.) 

£(F.) 

20i,243 

30,108 

Timber — 

266 

991 

22,705 

24.126 

,  16,565 

30,702 

Motor  vehicles — 

6,932 

22.466 

Trucks   

9,422 

13.802 

Parts   

1,825 

6,305 

Paper — 

1,017 

2.093 

Old  newsprint   

2,576 

2,975 

452 

732 

14,105 

20,532 

Lamps  and  lampware  . 

1.126 

2.814 

Electric  apparatus  .... 

556 

25,348 

Boots  .and  shoes — 

277 

3.683 

Leather   

47 

673 

Cordage  and  rope  .... 

2.768 

8.993 

For  several  reasons,  chief  among 
which  has  been  the  need  to  conserve 
dollars  wherever  possible,  'a  number  of 
Canada's  regular  exports  to  Fiji  suf- 
fered during  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
some  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

Following  are  notes  on  imports  in 
1943  of  the  principal  commodities  pur- 
chased from  Canada  as  shown  in  Table 
III ;  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
■and  from  all  sources  being  shown 
for  'each. 

Canned  Fish.—C  a  n  a  d  a,  £22,924 ; 
total,  £27,242.   Canada  has  maintained 


her  position  in  this  trade  satisfactorily. 
The  only  serious  competitor  is  the 
United  States,  'but  the  lower  tariff  on 
Canadian  supplies  asisures  a  good  mar- 
ket, particularly  for  salmon  and  sar- 
dines. 

Timber. — Canad)a,  £43,918;  total, 
£55,641.  Canada  is  the  largest  source 
of  supply  of  soft  timber  and  plywood, 
and  under  a  keem  war  dem'and  for 
construction  timber,  Douglas  fir  from 
British  Columbia,  dress'ed  and  rough, 
has  formed  the  bulk  of  Fiji's  importa- 
tions. Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
ge-neral  shortage,  the  present  demand 
for  Canadian  timber  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. Australia  has  for  years  supplied 
practically  all  requiremeints  of  hard- 
woods. Local  production  of  timber  is 
not  on  a  large  scale  and  is  m^ainly  for 
specialty  needs. 

Rope  and  Twuie. — Canada,  £940; 
total,  £14,212.  Being  available  from 
Australia,  the  great  part  of  the  trade 
in  these  items  has  been  diverted  there. 
The  quality  of  the  Australian  products 
is  good,  but  is  not  of  the  best.  Once 
the  difficulty  over  exchange  is  over- 
come, Canadian  supplies  will  again  be 
sought. 

Metal  Manufactures. — Canada,  £3,- 
980;  total,  £237,960.  The  leading  items 
under  this  heading  in  order  of  import- 
ance are:  lamps  and  stoves,  electrical 
apparatus,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
miscellaneous  hardware. 

Lamps  and  stoves  have  been  shipped 
regularty  from  Canada  even  in  war- 
time. The  Canadian  product  is  par- 
ticularly suited  for  Fijian  conditions 
where  large  areas  are  without  elec- 
tricity. There  is  no  gas  supply  what- 
ever. 

Participation  in  electrical  appliances 
has  been  mainly  in  ranges  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  toasters.  Radio  require- 
ments and  parts  have  been  drawn 
from  England,  Australia  and  the 
United  States.  A 
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In  agricultural  machinery  Canada 
has  sold  a  modest  quantity  of  ploughs, 
rakes  and  harrows,  but  the  preference 
is  very  definitely  for  English  makes. 
With  these  available  the  merchants  are 
not  inehned  to  endeavour  to  overcome 
the  conservatism  of  the  native.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  look  to  Fiji 
as  a  market  for  machinery,  but  their 
prices  so  far  bave  not  appealed  greatly, 
although  war  conddtions  and  the  close 
association  of  Australdan  interests  with 
gold  mining  and  general  trading  in  Fiji 
have  influenced  appreciable  business. 

Motor  Vehicles. — Canada,  £13,974; 
total,  £23,942.  To  the  extent  possible, 
having  regard  to  the  Europeans'  and 
to  a  much  less  extent  the  natives' 
tastes  in  cars,  Canada  has  done  a  good 
trade  in  Fords,  General  Motors  prod- 
ucts, and  Chryslers,  particularly  in 
trucks.  During  the  war  years  imports 
of  passenger  cars  have  been  prohibited 
and  purchases  have  been  confined  to 
military  vehicles,  a  proportion  of  which 
has  been  Canadian.  The  United  States 
forces,  of  course,  brought  in  large  num- 
bers of  their  own  and  for  the  New^ 
Zealand  and  Fijian  troops.  Most  of 
these  are  now  gone  from  the  Colony. 
Present  indications  are  t'ha't  postwar 
purchases  will  be  made  to  a  great 
extent  from  Britain,  but  this  again 
dependis  on  exchange  control. 

Paper  and  Paper  Bags. — Canada, 
£7,219;  total,  £7,648.  Canada  is  still 
the  important  source  for  these  products, 
although  in  past  years  Australia — 
always  consiidered  foa*  anything  avail- 
able owing  to  the  exchange  problem — 
has  improved  her  position.  Most  re- 
quirements of  printing  and  newsprint, 
which  are  very  small,  are  also  dirawn 
from  Canada. 

Tij^es  and  Tubes — Canada,  nil;  total, 
£46,559.  The  trade  in  tires  and  tubes 
has  been  entirely  diverted  to  Australia, 
except  for  a  negligible  quantity  from 
the  United  States.  Australia  has  lately 
been  the  only  source  of  supply  under 
the  control  arrangement. 

Offsetting  in  some  measure  the  loss 
of  trade  in  several  commodities.  Can- 
nula has  become  a  source  of  supply — 


for  the  first  time  to  any  appreciable 
extent — for  whisky,  clocks  and  watches, 
cutlery,  fishing  nets,  batteries,  lamp 
bulbs,  cans,  and  stationery.  With  the 
exception  of  fishing  nets,  cans,  and  per- 
haps certain  articles  of  stationery,  this 
interest  is  considered  to  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  and  merely  the  result 
of  non- aval  lability  of  the  items  from 
their  usual  sources,  chiefly  the  United 
Kingdom. 

There  is  a  chance  that  Canadian 
sales  of  fishing  nets  and  lines  may 
survive  the  expected  offers  of  English 
nets.  Cans  for  the  canning  industry 
have  regularly  been  purchased  from 
the  United  States.  There  appears  to 
be  no  reason  why  Canadian  cans  should 
not  become  a  regular  and  possibly  an 
exclusive  import.  The  trade  in  sta- 
tionery has  been  exclusively  Britain's 
and  Britain  will  very  likely  regain 
it,  although  the  factors  of  novelty, 
design,  etc.,  may  retain  'a  part  for 
Canada. 

In  the  absence  of  separate  import 
returns  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more 
definite  information  on  these  items. 

EXPORTS 

Canada's  interest  in  the  produce  of 
Fiji  has  been  confined  to  bananas, 
canned  pineapples,  sugar  and  trochus 
other  important  purchaser  has  been  the 
added  to  the  list.  Ta-ble  IV  shows  the 
total  quantities  of  the  principal  com- 
modities exported  to  Canada,  also 
quantities  of  exports  to  Canada  and 
other  principal  destinations,  in  1937, 
1939,  1942  and  1943. 

For  many  years  Canada  has  been  a 
large  buyer  of  Fijian  sugar.  The  only 
other  important  customer  has  been  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  trade  in  fresh 
bananas  was  carried  on  fairly  success- 
fully prior  to  the  war  but,  owing  to 
reduced  production  and  shipping  diffi- 
culties, it  disappeared  in  the  w^ar  years. 
The  Colony  looks  to  this  business  with 
Canada  to  reopen,  particularly  on  the 
West  Coast  market. 

Canned  pineapples  are  also  expected 
to  again  interest  Canadians.  Increased 
production  is  planned  to  enable  laro-er 
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TABLE  IV 

Principal  Commodities  Exported  to  Canada 

1937  1939  1942  1943 

Fresh  bananas' —  Bunches  Bunches  Bunches  Bunches 

Total    326,777  114.580  183,346  154,034 

Canada    21,996  2,756  Details  not 

New  Zealand    30'0,659  111,824  available 

Canned  pineapples' —  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Total    87,669  520,553  874,241  2,176 

New  Zealand    1,260  355,062  Details  not 

Canada    86,409  15,768  available 

United  Kingdom    148,050 

Copra —  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total    30,001  27,361  16,861  17,717 

United  Kingdom     3,783  5,575  Details  not 

Australia    4,175  5,099  available 

Europe    8,027  9,515 

France    1,285  2,310 

Mexico    1,494  3,110 

United  States    9,976  1,762 

Netherlands  East  Indies    1,261   

Sugar,  raw — 

Total   129,693  118.470  131,294  92,528 

United  Kingdom    71,456  49,343  Details  not 

Canada    57,0'02  68,793  available 

New  Zealand    1,191  84 

shipments  to  all  markets.  Competition  Boxes  of  Wood,  Made  Up  or  in  Shooks.— 

from  Hawaiian  and  Singapore  pine-  Total,  £F240:  Canada,  £F235. 

apples  can  be  met  c'hiefly  by  the  excel-  Cordage  and  R ope -Tot^\  £F8,m  (£F9,- 

r..,^iu.    ^   A   ^    i-       f  IX      T?---  -51):    United  Kingdom,,   £F919;    Aiistra  la, 

lent  quality  .and  taste  of  the  Fijian  ^^.5^298;  Canada,  £F2,768. 

product.  Electric    Lamp    j5u/bs.— Total,  £F1,989; 

When  the  control  exercised  over  the  United  Kingdom,  £F828;  Australia,  £F812. 

distribution  and  sale  of  copra  is  re-  Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus,  n.o.e. — 

moved,  it  is  anticipated  that  Canada's  Total.  £F25,348  (£F29.249)  :  United  Kingdom, 

purchases  will  substantially  increase  to  9,165 ;  Australia  £F7  393  ;  Canada,  £F550; 

i_    ,1             •                   c    ,1       ,  New  Zealand,  £F1, 640;  United  States,  £F5 ,683. 

meet  the  requirements    of    the    two  „        ^  '          ,    m     .  • 

1  •            -11                 •  Fancy   Goods    and    Toilet    Requisites. — 

crushing     mi  ls     now     m     operation.  Total,  £F12,437  (£F68.024)  :  United  Kingdom, 

Irochus  shell  has  not  assumed   any  £F4,063;  Australia,  £F3,096;  Canada,  £F440i; 

great  importance  in  the  trade  with  India,  £F534. 

Canada  yet.  Most  of  it  now  goes  to  Fu/t.— Total,  £F30,108  (£F27.242) :  Canada, 

the  United  States  to  he  processed  into  £F20,243;  United  States,  £F7,028. 

a  kind  of  mother-of-pearl.    There  is  Flour   and    Wheatmeal. — Total,  £F26,79'7 

plenty  of  it  available  and  the  trade  (£F92,321):    Australia,    £F26,684;  Canada, 

m  it  may  one  day  grow  substantially.     ^  ,  ^    ,  •    ,  ... 

^  Hardware.— ToidA.  £F69,935:  United  King- 

dom, £F31.171;  Australia.  £F26,204;  Canada, 
Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada  £F2,292;  United  States,  £F4,298. 

•  Lamps    and    Lampware. — Total,  £F2.814 

Following  is   a   hst  ^of  imports   of  (£F5.825)  :  Canada,  £F1,126;  United  States, 

possible  interest  to  Canada,  with  total  £F392. 

values  and  values  of  importations  from  Agricultural  Implements. — Total,  £F3,630: 

chief  supplying  countries  in  1939;  also  United  Kingdom.  £F2,074;  Australia,  £F834;^ 

total  values  in  1943,  where  available,  Canada,  £F70;  United  States,  £F451. 

within  parentheses:-  ,  ^^l^t-^Jj^'i'  = 

^  lia,  £F6,535;  Canada,  £F529. 

Boots   and  Shoes,   Rubber   and   Canvas,  Mining  Requisites:  Mercury,  Cyanide  and 

and    Goloshes.— Totnl,    £F3,683    (£F2,612) :  Zinc    Shavings.— Tota^l,    £F14,781:  United 

Australia,  £F1.261;   India,  £F436;    Canada,  Kingdom,  £F7,183;  Australia,  £F3,590;  Can- 

£F277;  Hong  Kong,  £F1,630.  ada,  £F1,949. 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers,  Leather. — Total,  Motor  Vehicles:  Passenger  Cars. — Total, 
£F6,418  (£F21,126):  United  Kingdom,  £F2,-  £F22.466:  United  Kingdom.  £F12,390;  Can- 
338;  Australia,  £F3,084.  ada,  £F6,932;  United  States,  £F2,781. 
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Motor  Lorncs.— Total,  £F13,S02;  United 
Kingdom,  £F3,657;  Canada,  £F9,42:2. 

Parts  for  Motor  Vehicles.— Total  £F6,305; 
United  Kingdom,,  £F1,525;  Canada,  £F1,825; 
United  States,  £F2,536. 

Wrapping  Paper.— Total,  £F2,9'03;  Canada, 
£F1,0'17;  United  Kingdom,  £F724. 

Paper  Bag's.— Total,  £F2,975;  Canada, 
£F2,576;  United  Kingdom,  £F262. 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipes.— Total,  £F15,974 
(£F12,059);  United  Kingdom,  £F7,798;  Aus- 
tralia, £F7,541;  Can^ada,  £F383. 

Tires  and  Tubes.— Totsxl,  £F20,532  (£F46,- 
559);  United  Kingdom,  £F730';  Australia, 
£F 1,857. 

Potatoes,  Fre.s/i.— Total,  £F12,487;  Austra- 
lia. £F1,990';  Canada,  £F1,343;  New  Zealand, 
£F8,026;  United  States,  £F1,128. 

Among  import  items^  which  have 
shown  in  the  war  years  substantial 
increases  'are  leather  boots  and  shoes, 
cotton  and  rayon  piece-goods,  fancy 
goods  and  toilet  requisites,  flour,  milk, 
whisky,  stationery,  tires  and  tubes 
These  increases  are  mainly  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  over  50,000 
troops  in  the  Colony  from  1942  to  well 
into  1944. 

There  are  several  commodiities  in 
which  it  would  appear  that  Canada 
could  participate  to  a  greater  extent 
than  heretofore.  In  examining  the  pos- 
sibilities the  following  overriding  fac- 
tors must  be  given  full  consideration: 

(1)  The  close  association  of  Fiji 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  adminis- 
tratively, financially  and  sentimentally. 

(2)  The  close  proximity  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  Australia's 
financial  interests  in  the  Colony, 

(3j  The  necessity  for  Fiji  to  deal 
only  with  a  sterling  country,  except  in 
essential  products  not  available  from 
such  countries. 

The  most  important  of  these  factors 
is  that  relating  to  exchange,  and  w^hile 
this  problem  exists,  in  addition  to  the 
other  factors  mentioned,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  provide  any  useful  indiication 
of  the  prospects  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  the  products  concerned. 
The  following  items,  however,  are 
listed  as  being  worth  s-erious  consider- 
ation:— 

Boots  and  .shoes  of  rubber  and  canvas. 
Cans  for  pineapples. 


Cottons  and  rayons. 
Drugs. 

Fancy  goods  and  toilet  ware. 

Mining  machinery. 

Show  cards,  advertising  matter,  etc. 

Tires  and  tubes. 

Potatoes  and  onions. 

Woodenware. 

It  is  strongly  suggested  that  firms 
interested  in  the  Fijian  market  renew 
their  connections  there  against  future 
opportunities  to  trade.  Those  without 
previous  representation  are  advised  to 
consult  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  regarding  the  principal 
agents  and  importers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  purchase  of 
canned  fish,  vegetables  and  to  some 
extent  fancy  goodis  and  timber,  is  done 
through  agents  and  brokers.  Other 
products  are  usually  traded  by  direct 
connection  with  the  manufacturer. 

Trade  Policy 

The  tariff  of  Fiji  is  designed  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  While  it 
gives  certain  protection  to  the  biscuit, 
coconut  oil,  soap  and  moliasses  indus- 
tries, such  protection  is  superfluous 
owing  to  the  natural  one  of  freight 
charges,  accessdibility,  etc.  It  is  a  two- 
column  tariff:  British  preferential  and 
general.  For  the  anost  part  the  prefer- 
ence given  goodis  from  British  Empire 
sources  is  20  per  cent.  During  the 
war,  however,  on  all  items  other  than 
foodstuffs  the  general  spread  from  20 
to  40  per  cent  between  the  British 
preferential  and  general  rates  was 
changed  to  25  to  50  per  cent.  A  port 
and  customs  service  tax  of  2  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  all  items  regardless  of 
origin  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to 
6  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  classes  of 
goodis  deemed  tO'  be  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  prodiuce  or  manufactures  of  which 
are  entitled  to  be  entered  for  duty 
und'er  the  Britdsh  preferential  tariff:  — 
(a)  Goods  wholly  the  produce  of 

such  countries; 
(5)  Goods    wholly  manufactured 

within  coimtries  of  the  British 

Empire  from  materials  produced 

in  such  countries ; 
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(c)  Goodis  wholly  manufactured 
within  such  countries  on  which 
all  manufacturing  processes  are 
performed:  in  such  countries; 

[d]  Goods  partially  produced  or 
mianufactured  in  such  countries; 

provided  that  the  final  process  or  pro- 
cesses of  manuflacture  have  been  per- 
formed in  such  countries  and  also  that 
the  expenditure  in  material  produced 
in  such  countries  andi  labour  performed 
in  such  countries  in  each  and  every 
article  are  together  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  th.e  factory  or  works  cost  of 
such  article  in  its  finished  state  or 
one-lralf  in  the  case  of  a  specified  list 
of  goods. 

IMPORT  CONTROL 

Since  September,  1939,  all  imports 
into  the  "Colony  have  been  prohibited 
except  under  licence.  No  definite 
schedule  of  those  items  permitted  entry 
and  those  prohibited  or  restricted  has 
been  laid  down,  but  in  general  the 
system  followed  has  been  to  prohibit 
all  luxury  articles  and  to  restrict  all 
other  items  in  accordance  with  their 
degree  of  essentiality,  their  source  of 
origin,  and  the  exchange  available  to 
pay  for  them.  Over  the  period  of  con- 
trol importers  know  by  trial  just  what 
items  may  or  may  not  be  brought  in. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  the  need 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  dollar  cur- 
rency became  vital,  the  control  of 
expenditure  by  Fiji  of  such  currency 
tightened.  The  position  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  that  only  goods 
^and  materials  that  are  not  available 
from  within  the  sterling  area  and  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  health 
or  economy  of  the  Colony  are  per- 
mitted entry  from  dollar  countries. 
Thus  Canada's  participation  in  the 
trade  of  Fiji  has  been  confined  to  the 
supply  of  timber,  fish,  rope  and  twine, 
paper,  and  certain  miscellaneous  items. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  all  deal- 
ings in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  have 
been  prohibited  except  through  official 
channelte.  All  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
was  required  to  be  sold  to  the  Govern- 


ment. In  practice  this  control  has 
effected  very  strict  conservation  of 
dollars,  as  described  above,  but  much 
less  exacting  have  been  the  conditions 
under  which  sterling  has  been  remitted, 
particularly  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, which  have  consequently  be- 
come suppliers  of  greater  importance 
to  the  Colony.  There  is  no  difficulty 
over  the  purchase  of  reasonable  needs 
from  within  the  sterling  bloc. 

Postwar  Position 

The  change  or  development  of  indus- 
try in  Fiji,  both  primary  and  second- 
ary, as  a  result  of  the  war  has  been 
almost  negligible  and  therefore  need 
not  be  considered  as  a  factor  affecting 
postwar  trade.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  production  of  local  fancy 
goods  such  as  trinkets,  necklaces,  mats, 
and  shell  work,  to  meet  a  brisk  demand 
from  visiting  servicemen,  and  this  trade 
has  assumed  some  importance  in  ex- 
ports. There  is  also  being  brought  into 
production  a  plant  for  the  crushing  of 
copra  to  produce  coconut  oil  and 
vegetable  lard.  The  effect  of  these 
enterprises,  however,  will  not  be  felt 
by  outside  traders. 

The  postwar  policy  of  the  Colony 
will  be  the  same  as  that  before  the 
war;  that  is,  to  increase  the  output 
and  export  of  primary  produce  to 
enable  the  community,  by  importing 
necessary  materials  and  products  from 
abroad,  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of 
living.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
report,  the  source  of  imports  is  a  matter 
that  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  the 
exchange  situation.  The  United  King- 
dom and  other  countries  within  the 
.sterling  area  will  be  given  preference 
while  the  present  shortage  of  other 
exchange,  principally  dollars,  remains. 

Prospects  for  Canadian  Trade 

Until  the  restriction  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  dollar  exchange  is  lifted,  Can- 
ada's participation  in  the  trade  of  the 
Colony  of  Fiji  is  likely  to  remain  un- 
changed from  that  of  the  later  war 
years.  Ex-ports  to  the  Colony  from 
Canadia  will  be  confined  to  materials 
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and  products  of  an  essentia  1  nature 
and  not  obtainable  from  sterling  coun- 
tries. These  include  canned  fisih,  sawn 
timber,  lamps  and  stoves,  motor 
vehicles,  paper  and  paper  bags,  and 
several  miscellaneous  items.  As  these 
products  become  in  better  supply  in 
Canada,  particularly  canned  fish  and 
timber,  both  of  which  are  in  good  de- 
mand, shipments  wdll  increase  rapidly 
at  first  and  then  settle  to  about  the 
level  obtaining  in  1939. 

When  shipping  facilities  return  to 
normal  or  improve,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  there  wdll  be  a  greater 
movement  of  copra  to  Canada  and  that 
shipments  of  sugar,  bananas  and 
canned  pineapples  on  the  former  scale 
will  be  resumed.  An  expansion  in  the 
Canadian  market  for  all  four,  particu- 
larly bananas  and  pineapples,  is  keenly 
hoped  for  by  the  Fiji  producers  and 
the  Government.  Such  an  expansion 
would  certainly  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  interest  in  Canadian  merchandise. 
Any  increase  in  dollar  credits  effected 
by  greater  purchases  from  Fiji,  whether 
they  are  used  by  the  United  Kingdom 
or  Fiji,  w^ill  benefit  the  Canadian 
manufacturer. 

The  introduction  of  new  Canadian 
products  into  the  Fiji  market  wall 
depend  on  whether  or  not  such  are 


available  from  a  sterling  source  and 
possibly  to  a  decreasing  degree  whether 
they  are  essential.  It  can  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  Canadian  cans  for  the  pine- 
apple industry  and  cardboard  contain- 
ers for  the  soap  and  vegetable  lard 
industries  have  a  good  chance.  Both 
items  have  been  procured  from  the 
United  States  in  the  past. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  the 
greater  importance  that  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  for  reasons  of  exchange, 
have  assumed  as  sources  of  supply  for 
Fiji,  particularly  in  foodstuffs.  Aus- 
traUa  has  fully  maintained  her  posi- 
tion as  the  outstanding  supplier  of 
flour;  both  countries  have  increased 
shipments  of  meat  and  dairy  produce, 
canned  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hosiery  and  general  haberdashery, 
shirts,  canvas  shoes,  etc.  Australia  has 
also  been  called  upon  for  various  types 
of  machinery  and  parts  for  sugar, 
copra  and  fruit  processing  industries, 
and  a  variety  of  electric  apparatus  and 
appliances.  AVallboards,  rubber  manu- 
factures, nails,  wire  and  leather  manu- 
factures are  also  items-  of  increasing 
interest  to  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lian manufacturers.  These  are  products 
on  which  Canada  could  eventually 
quote,  but  for  the  reason  already  given 
there  will  be  little  if  any  opportunity 
in  the  immediate  or  near  future. 


SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  QUEENSLAND 

By  K.  F.  Noble,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 


Sugar-cane  gTowing  in  Queensland, 
although  originally  established  on  the 
plantation  system  which  is  typical  of 
other  cane  areas,  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  carried  on  by  in- 
dividual farmers  cultivating  independ- 
ent areas  of  approximately  sixty  acres. 

Since  the  Federation  of  the  Austra- 
lian States  in  1901,  the  Commonwealth 
has  insured  the  operation  of  the 
Queensland  sugar  industry  on  a  white- 
labour  basis,  wdth  specific  award  wages 
for  employment  calculated  on  pay- 
ments to  the  adult  male  worker  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  employee,  a 
wife  and  three  children  in  reasonable 


comfort  in  the  area  in  which  be  works. 
For  over  thirty  years  the  industry  has 
operated  on  the  basis  of  industrial 
award  rates  adjusted  to  recognize  not 
only  the  basic  wage  but  also  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  the  vocation. 

Wartime  Production 

The  volume  of  sugar  produced  in 
Queensland  has  decHned  seriously  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  due  to  a  number 
of  factors  including  reduced  quantities 
of  fertilizers;  labour  shortage,  due  to 
military  and  civilian  call-ups;  the  im- 
pressment of  a  large  number  of  tra-ctors 
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used  in  cane  cultivation;  and  short 
supplies  of  farmers'  requisites,  coupled 
with  increased  costs. 

Production  in  1939  established  an 
all-time  record,  due  mainly  to  an  ex- 
ceptional series  of  well-spaced  rains 
and  the  opening  of  new  licensed  areas. 
In  that  year  891,000  long  tons  of  sugar 
were  produced,  but  the  total  dropped 
thereafter  to  759,000  in  1940,  697,000 
in  1941,  605,000  in  1942,  and  approxi- 
mately 485,000  in  1943.  The  low  pro- 
duction in  1943  was  primarily  the 
consequence  of  the  pre-occupation  of 
the  country  with  the  opening  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  in  1941,  which  led 
to  manpower  mobilization  and  cur- 
tailed acreage  in  1941-42. 

The  industry  recovered  somewhat  in 
1944  with  a  production  of  643,000  tons, 
and  in  the  following  year  this  level  was 
maintained  at  approximately  635,000 
long  tons. 

Consumption 

During  the  war  consumption  of 
sugar  within  the  Commonwealth  sub- 
stantially increased  despite  the  estab- 
lishment of  rationing.  Extra  supplies 
were  required  by  British  and  Allied 
servicemen,  for  prisoners  of  war 
already  in  Australia,  and  for  the 
largely  extended  production  of  jams 
and  canned  fruits. 

In  appraising  the  postwar  position 
of  AustraHa  as  a  sugar-exporting 
country,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the 
immediate  pre-war  period  annual  con- 
sumption amounted  to  360,000  tons,  but 
with  the  higher  standard  of  living  and 
the  heavier  demands,  the  consumption 
in  the  period  since  1941  has  approxi- 
mated 450,000  tons.  This  rate  of  con- 
sumption may  not  continue,  and  fail- 
ing the  maintenance  and  continued 
expansion  of  the  canned  fruit  industry, 
a  reduction  to  about  400,000  tons  or 
sHghtly  less  is  probable. 

Crop  Marketing 

The  major  problem  to  be  faced  by 
the  Queensland  sugar  industry  in  the 
postwar  period  will  be  that  of  markets, 
more  particularly  export  markets.  Pro- 


duction first  exceeded  domestic  require- 
ments in  1924,  and  from  1925  onward 
it  was  necessary  to  market  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  crop  overseas. 
Shipments  were  primarily  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  Canada,  and  more 
recently  New  Zealand,  have  also  been 
important  consumers. 

The  administrative  machinery  for 
marketing  sugar  involves  acquirement 
annually  of  the  total  production  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Acquisition 
(Queensland)  Act.  With  the  export 
price  determined  normally  by  the  sup- 
plies of  plantation  sugar  available, 
export  sugar  returns  are  speculative, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  restriction 
in  production  was  introduced  in  1925 
through  a  double  means  of  control 
operating  (a)  to  restrict  planting 
areas;  and  (6)  to  return  a  substantially 
lower  price  on  sugar  produced  in  excess 
of  quota  allocations  to  each  sugar  mill. 

Peak  quotas  for  the  Queensland  mills 
amount  to  737,000  tons,  while  in  the 
northern  section  of  New  South  Wales 
adjoining  the  Queensland  border  the 
production  amounts  to  40,000  tons,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  777,000  tons.  Although 
home  consumption  has  increased  by 
70,000  tons  due  to  war  conditions,  these 
increases  may  not  be  maintained. 
Similarly,  the  wartime  demand  for 
sugar  by  alcohol  manufacturers  has 
never  exceeded  75,000  tons  in  any  one 
year,  and  in  1944  was  o-nly  27,000  tons 
with  every  indication  of  further  con- 
traction. 

Broadly,  it  is  considered  that  Aus- 
tralia's long-term  export  quota  should 
not  exceed  the  present  international 
sugar  agreement  figure  of  412,000  tons. 
With  adequate  supplies  of  manpower 
and  fertilizer,  coupled  with  the  expan- 
sion of  acreage,  the  total  production 
could  be  substantially  increased,  but 
without  an  improvement  in  the  export 
or  home  consumption  price,  an  increase 
would  not  be  attractive. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Australian  Sugar  Producers  Associa- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that  long-term 
prospects  are  not  such  as  to  warrant 
further  permanent  development  of  the 
industry  beyond  its  present  limits. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

Australia  New  Zealand 

GROWTH  OF  CIVIL  AVIATION  MEAT  EXPORTS 

Civil  aviation  in  Australia  continued  The  increase  in  meat  killings  for  the 

to  expand  despite  the  war.  current  season  reveals  the  substantial 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  contribution   meat  producers  of  the 

1945,  12,631,544  miles  were  flown  by  Dominion  are   making   to   the  food 

53  regular  internal  air  services  oper-  supply  of  Britain.  Export  killings  for 

ated  by  nine  companies.  Traffic  totalled  the  season  from  October  1,  1944,  to 

320,377  paying  passengers,  2,338  tons  July  28,  1945,  compare  with  the  pre- 

of  freight  and   2,011    tons    of  mail.  vious  year's  corresponding  figures  as 

Planes  were  in  the  air  for  93,000  hours.  follows: — 

The  Australian  network  of  airfields  -                 1944-45  1943-44 

Pnmr>r^<5P<5  '^S'^  hn^ps:    nf  wVi^ph   1 RO  arP  Lambs   10,659,075  10,508,973 

comprises  6^6  bases,  oi  wnicn  ibu  are       Wethers   770,229  641,556 

govermnent-owned,  together  with  fly-       Ewes   2,0 15,670'  1,962,738 

ing-boat  bases  at  all  strategic  points  ^'^^f  (qrs.)  ....      896,154  482,816 

around  Australia's  coast-line.  In  addition,  an  all-round  increase  in 

In  Alay  last  509  commercial  pilots  average  weights  has  been  an  important 

were   licensed,  and   there   were   217  factor  in  the  increased  export  tonnage 

private  pilots  and  203  registered  air-  of  meat.  Stocks  of  meat  in  cool  store 

craft.  'awaiting  export  at  the  end  of  July  were 

Overseas  links  established  were  the  appreciably  lower  than  at  the  cone- 
Lancastrian  service  to  London,  the  sponding  date  in  1944.  This  indicates 
Qantas  service  from  Perth  to  Colombo,  that  the  Dominion's  substantial  in- 
the  trans-Tasman  service,  the  Qantas  crease  in  production  has  not  been 
airline  to  Lae,  and  the  Royal  Naval  handicapped  by  shipping  shortage  and 
Air  Transport  service  to  Manila,  with  that  the  outlook  in  this  respect  fo:r  the 
feeder  lines  to  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo.  coming  season  is  good. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


Following  is  a  summary  of  notices 
concerning  postal  services  and  rates 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Gift  Parcel  Post  Service  to  Europe 

Gift  parcels  sent  by  private  citizens 
in  Canada  to  Belgium,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Italy  and  the 
Vatican  City  State,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  are  no  longer  limited 
(since  November  17)  to  food,  toilet 
articles,  drugs  and  used  clothing.  Cer- 
tain articles  of  value,  such  as  new 
wearing  apparel,  may  be  subject  to 
import  restrictions  in  the  countries  of 
destination,  however,  and  senders  are 
accordingly  advised  to  ascertain  what 
restrictions,  if  any,  may  apply  to 
articles  they  intend  to  send.  The  total 
weight  of  a  parcel  must  not  exceed  11 
pounds  and  the  total  value  of  con- 
tents S25. 


Parcel  Post  to  Norway 

The  rates  of  postage  on  parcels  to- 
Norway  has  been  changed  from  those 
given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2181  (November  17,  1945), 
and  now  range  from  70  cents  for  one 
pound  (previously  45  cents)  to  $2.40 
for  11  pounds  (previously  $2.60). 

Mail  for  the  Philippines 

The  weight  limit  of  air  mail  has 
been  increased  to  one  pound  and  of 
parcel  post  to  15  pounds. 

Parcel  Post  to  Venezuela 

Direct  parcel  post  service  from  Can- 
ada for  Venezuela  has  been  resumed, 
and  parcels  may  be  dispatched  by 
direct  steamship  service  as  well  as  via 
the  United  States,  Rates  for  dispatch 
by  direct  route  range  from  75  cents  for 
one  pound  to  $3.25  for  weights  over 
15  and  up  to  20  pounds. 
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CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  OCTOBER 


Canada's  domestic  exports  in  October 
were  valued  at  $227,901,000  as  against 
$313,962,000  in  October,  1944,  a 
decline  of  27-4  per  cent.  The  decrease 
in  September  was  16*6  per  cent.  The 
export  of  direct  war  material's  recorded 
a  further  sharp  decline  in  October, 
totalling  $46,805,000  as  compared  with 
$137,558,000  a  year  ago,  a  decrease  oj 
66  per  cent;  the  reduction  in  the  exp( 
movement  of  goods  in  this  classifi( 
tion  in  September  was  50  per  ceJ 
The  aggregate  value  of  domestic  me] 
chandise  exported  during  the  first 
months  of  the  current  year 
$2,744,867,000  as  compared  with 
860,583,000  in  the  similar  period 
1944. 

Wheat  exports  have  been  at  a  hiSR; 
level  in  recent  months,  the  October 
valuation  standing  at  $48,138,000 
compared  with  $36,754,000  in  the  cO%- 
responding  month  of  last  year;  export^ 
shipments  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  this  year  were  valued  at  $358,458,- 
000  as  compared  with  $319,923,000  in 
the  like  period  of  1944.  October  ex- 
ports of  wheat  flour  advanced  from 
$7,162,000  to  $8,021,000,  and  in  t}ie 
ten-month  period  from  $75,398,000^0" 
$82,800,000.  K 

October  exports  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  advanced  from  $4,892,000  a 
year  ago  to  $6,073,000,  expanding  the 
ten-month  aggregate  from  $52,019,000 
to  $66,379,000.  Meat  exports  also 
moved  up  in  October,  being  valuie^fat 
$9,948,000  as  compared  with  $7;2k,- 
000;  the  ten-month  figure,  however, 
was  lower,  amounting  to  $129,497^,000 
as  compared  with  $165,366,000.  T{i.e 
export  movement  of  fibres  and  textiles 
fell  from  $7,431,000  in  October  last 
year  to  $2,879,000,  while  the  ten-month 
figure  advanced  from  $44,611,000'  to 
$49,027,000. 

A  sharp  decline  was  recorded  in  the 
iron  products  group,  exports  under  this 


heading  dropping  from  $65,324,000  in 
October  last  year  to  $20,200,000;  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ended  October  the 
valuation  was  $520,569,000  this  year  as 
compared  with  $657,850,000  in  the  like 
period  of  1944.  In  this  group,  motor 
vehicles  and  parts  fell  from  $40,035,000 
in  October  last  year  to  $8,922,000,  and 
in  the  ten  months  from  $368,351,000 
to  $333,173,000.  October  exports  of 
newsprint  paper  were  recorded  at  $16,- 
026,000  as  compared  with  $14,255,000; 
wood-pulp  at  $9,218,000  as  compared 
with  $11,294,000;  and  planks  and 
boards  at  $11,345,000  as  compared  with 
$10,517,000. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in 
October  were  valued  at  $88,438,000  as 
compared  with  $123,039,000  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year,  while 
the  ten-month  aggregate  was  $1,006,- 
815,000  as  compared  with  $1,056,028,- 
000  in  the  same  period  of  1944.  October 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $56,321,000  as  compared  with 
$112,639,000  a  year  ago,  and  in  the  ten 
months  ended  October  at  $844,472,000 
as  compared  with  $1,054,934,000.  Ex- 
ports to  British  India  totalled  $10,- 
710,000  as  compared  with  $20,064,000, 
and  for  the  ten  months  at  $284,032,000 
as  compared  with  $133,558,000.  Ship- 
ments to  Russia  in  October  were  valued 
at  $7,115,000  as  compared  with  $8,- 
276,000;  to  the  Netherlands  at  $6,910,- 
000  as  compared  with  $40;  and  to 
France  at  $7,136,000  as  compared  with 
17,756,000. 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities  for 
the  month  of  October  and  the  ten 
^months  ended  October,  1944,  and 
1945:— 
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Domestic  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of 

October 

Ten  Months  ended  October 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

$  313,961,898  $ 

:  227,901,318 

$2,860,582,774 

$2,744,867,177 

151,592,285 

91,013,390 

1,366,769,491 

1,308,312,728 

112,639,024 

56,320,970 

1,054,933,677 

'844,471^728 

431,690 

2,106,227 

9, '674,3  02 

12. 9  44 '364 

Aden   

3,334 

9,929 

80^876 

150^697 

British  East  Africa   

497,301 

840,695 

5,033,643 

3,609,831 

1,821,174 

2,975,560 

19j860,'379 

26^352'558 

127,944 

232,045 

1,027,633 

1,831,447 

229,525 

132,871 

2,257,437 

1,447,759 

182,885 

254,038 

2.139,041 

1.979.231 

20,063,588 

10,709,522 

133,557,866 

284,031.646 

28,046 

108,084 

383.785 

2,236,376 

4,0'65,956 

7,593,927 

91,454 

683,891 

4,672,893 

5,353.213 

29,053 

96,346 

368,052 

751,770 

357,505 

510,060 

3,241,557 

3,830,369 

1,000,847 

1,510,154 

11,943,291 

11,912,433 

1,439,767 

1.910,132 

14,231,736 

13.794,485 

Other  British  West  Indies  . . . 

418,0-68 

774,435 

4,797,815 

5,357,442 

3,940 

10,152 

92,263 

527.466 

Malta   

30.261 

420,330 

2,357,809 

4.426,688 

5.369,148 

3,458,188 

39,361,118 

33^650,777 

4,198,746 

2,475,586 

39,707,999 

26,208,745 

Fiji   

111,051 

51,335 

418,936 

'l76.408 

1.901,326 

3,002,876 

11,146,934 

15,985.684 

'  259,542 

160,132 

1.638,168 

1,653^088 

Foreign  countries   

162,369,613 

136,887,928 

1,493,813,283 

1,436,554.449 

79,500 

311,968 

210,867 

604,881 

3,000,630 

4,466.598 

82 

4,355,385 

82 

22,616,732 

75,975 

113,818 

1,135,961 

748,866 

21,326 

32,476 

169,878 

246,059 

836,373 

986,452 

5.751,683 

11,917,390 

Chile   

296.128 

281,590 

1,380,729 

2,005.891 

7,136 

1,004,906 

14,890,700 

1,425,580 

290,441 

528,839 

l',812'432 

3,969,645 

31,8114 

22,273 

294,996 

424,879 

Cuba   

646,806 

515,791 

3,045,047 

3,799,353 

175,594 

3,799.314 

2,587 

10,894 

46,917 

801,047 

46,755 

43,491 

248,435 

289,586 

Egypt   

2,399,031 

1,599,283 

97,934,146 

34,227,806 

7,755,761 

7,135,704 

10,303.041 

55,086.585 

3.131,787 

806,082 

25,717,390' 

15.540,037 

46,500 

5,762 

118,175 

113,050 

24,158 

110,715 

197.082 

322.282 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon   

46,620 

120,860 

459,339 

592J18 

Germany   

178,495 

1.214,707 

Greece   

810,i93 

3.487,449 

7.762,963 

21,668!592 

Guatemala   

45,758 

26,752 

310.004 

'313'847 

Haiti   

52,356 

37,003 

390,211 

495.827 

Honduras   

14,957 

1,797 

78,264 

155,954 

35,928 

193,961 

2,222.533 

3.498.799 

103,236 

65,614 

5,443,026 

3,420.965 

Italy   

9,157,921 

627,319 

135,427,263 

88,525,233 

^fexico  

771,460 

658,515 

5!074,'l97 

6.520,412 

Morocco   

7,057 

1,264,688 

779,179 

7,419.269 

Netherlands   

40 

6,910,083 

40 

25.486,274 

Xetherland  East  Indies  

203,138 

'363,360 

Netherlands  Guiana   

11,306 

12,259 

160,866 

158.257 

Netherlands  West  Indies   

43,428 

42,320 

269.203 

625.494 

Nicaragua   

53,694 

35,000 

222^221 

266.804 

Norway   

976,258 

5.914  912 

Panama   

13]',564 

122,813 

580,864 

755.015 

Persia   

105,624 

45,658 

866.530 

1.669.518 

Peru   

119,743 

1,199.361 

1,118,691 

3.577,428 

Poland   

431,832 

64771609 

26',253 

137,562 

580",i59 

1.829.812 

28,275 

18,284 

315,750 

769.924 

Riissia  fU.S.S.R.)   

8.276,187 

7,114,515 

82.129,200 

53,061.362 

Salvador   

27,258 

14,001 

208,774 

305.232 

San  Domingo  

24,818 

76,159 

336,079 

557.861 

88,372 

725.950 

5,000 

1,028.241 

16,105 

2;893,892 

1.702.237 

2,050,152 

13.675.8«2 

9.834.461 

4,925 

24,734 

55,872 

588,778 
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Domestic  Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Cone. 


Foreign  Coumtries^ — Cone. 

Turkey   

United  States   

Alaska   

Hawaii   

Philippine  Islands  .... 

Puerto  Rico  

Uruguay   

Venezuela   

Yugoslavia   


Month  of  October 


1944 

44,368 
123,0'38,631 
11,065 
236,169 

182*820 
109,589 
289,891 


Ten  Months  ended  October 


1945 
110,638 

58,438,319 
26,412 
196,925 
721,379 
145.907 
144,324 
315,357 

1,213,154 


1944 

6,747,208 
1,056,028,429' 
170,293 
1,811,020 

1,672,398 
1,065,605 
1,445,195 


1945 
634,095 
1,006,815,121 
196,011 
3,231,183 
1,653,917 
1,848,359 
1,399,047 
3,193,543 
5,749,330 


Domestic  Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of 
October 


Total  domestic  exports*   

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products   

Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   

Apples,  fresh   

Fruit,  dried   

Apples,  dried   

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  

Vegetables   

Vegetables,  fresh   

Potatoes  (except  seed)   

Vegetables,  dried   

Vegetables,  canned   

Grains   

Barley   

Wheat   

Milled  products   

Flour  of  wheat   

Prepared  food®  and  bakery  products  

Farinaceous  products,  other   

Vegetable  fats,  edible   

Sugar  and  products   

Sugar  (refined)   

Vegetable  products,  other,  mainly  food .  .  . 
Beverages,  alcoholic   

Ale,  beer  and  porter   

Beverages,  distilled   

Whiskey   

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

■  Rubber   

Pneumatic  tire  casings   

Inner  tubesi   

Seeds   

Seed  potatoes   , 

Tobacco   , 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Vegetable  products,  other,  not  food  

Hay   

Animals  and  animal  products  

Animals,  living   , 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen   

Fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  smoked  

Fish,  canned  or  preserved   

Furs  , 

Undressed  furs   , 

Leather,  unmanufactured  , 

Leather,  manufactured  , 

Meats  

Bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  sides   

Milk  and  products   

Cheese   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax  

Animal  products,  other   

Eggs  in  the  shell   

Eggs,  processed   


1944 

1945 

Thousan( 

613,9b  2 

227,901 

1 A   KA  A 

1 4,044 

7  3',  1 3  Oi 

o  ,noo 
Z,'UoZ 

1,171 

1,014 

1,511 

360 

1  n 
iy 

c 
0 

A 

4 

1  o 

\.C» 

Tin 

123 

42 

1   1  A  A 

l,/44 

1,000 

616 

i,Z40 

115 

0/ 

ZD  / 

CO 
DZ 

OT 

o/ 

oo,lo  / 

0O,4'U  / 

1,641 

OD,/04 

48,138 

7,7ol 

8,469 

1  1  f!0 
/ ,  I'D^^ 

c  noi 
o,Uzl 

14o 

IDD 

I  Oo 

O'Zi 

OA 

152 

i  6Z 

y44 

i 

III 

ZOD 

2,250 

2,640 

531 

360 

1,708 

2,276 

1,666 

2,149 

0/1.f» 

z4'U 

lOo 

1,888 

1,532 

424 

417 

39 

64 

1  781 

754 

489 

411 

284 

378 

191 

207 

1,392 

1,562 

742 

388 

23,678 

33,107 

1,470 

1,432 

468 

529 

4,892 

6,073 

2,061 

3,317 

1,092 

1,165 

1,418 

1,541 

1,286 

1,374 

1.224 

1,271 

'233 

288 

230< 

392 

7,221 

9,948 

3,895 

4,546 

4,825 

8,209 

4,290 

5,554 

596 

352 

2,791 

4,811 

40 

2,309 

2,598 

2,185 

Ten 
ended 
1944 
of  Dollars 
2,860,583 
605,913 
6,178' 
4,546 
2,210 
518 
518 
336 
777 
10,178 
5,243 
3,423 
3,794 
588 
412,800 
32,898 
319,923' 
80,797 
75,398 
1,394 
6,597 
1,160 
6,687 
850 
1,354 
16,280 
4,659 
11,513 
11,130 
2,546 
19,572 
9,745 
820 
20,737 
2,164 
5,411 
4,660 
14.069 
5;008 
312.632 
10,102 
4,685 
52,019 
26,9'08 
8.012 
16,512 
22,154 
21.398 
2,448 
3.009 
165,366 
130,452 
27,682 
21,025 
7.870 
2  0,5 15 
464 
17,338 


months 
October 
1945 

2,744,867 
649,539 
12,464 
8,838 
2,401 
1,158 
1,156 
1,418 
1,049 
15,177 
7,771 
5,464 
4,758 
1,780 
428,556 
23,317 
358,458 
90,712 
82,800 
2,063 
3,747 
1,191 
10,821 
2.623 
1,403 
23,169 
4,250 
18,825 
17,913 
1,807 
28,217 
11,124 
1,0'40 
12,815 
3,629 
7,589 
6,411 
9,462 
1,601 
317,773 
13,419 
5,948 
66,379 
38,326 
9,347 
18.471 
21,567 
20,681 
3,237 
2.929 
129,497 
.  82,033 
34.6'01 
23,051 
4.852 
40.069 
13;330 
24,136 
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Month  of  Ten  months 

October  ended  October 

1944  1945  1944  1945 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products                             7,431  2,879  44,011  49,027 

Cotton                                                                      2,601  742  7,109  8.519 

Cotton  fabrics                                                            569  420  1,961  4,342 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute                                                     200  137  2,105  1.548 

Fibre  and  tow                                                          197  128  2,061  1,251 

Wool   ■.                                                     2,757  819  18,363  15,081 

Wool,  raw                                                               228  374  3,675  3.067 

Artificial  silk                                                               659  483  5,353  8.226 

Fibres  and  textiles,  other                                           1,214  699  11,082  15,054 

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper   45,89ia  46,431  363,053  399.036 

Wood,  unmanufactured    17,763  18,254  125,249  137.34!) 

Planks  and  boards    10,517  11,345  71,518  80,480 

Shingles                                                                   640  722  5,792  6,729 

Pulpwood                                                               2,875  2,543  17,048  19,774 

Wood,  manufactured   11,720  9,721  88,260  92,789 

W^ood  pulp    11.294  9,218  85,274  88.524 

Paper   16,22i0  17,900  147,232  165.350 

Newsprint  paper    14,255  16;026  130.996  145,546 

Books  and  printed  matter                                            187  556  2,312  4,148 

Iron  and  its  products   65,324  20',200  657,850  520.569 

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets                                        1,631  2,216  14,192  18,171 

Castings  and  forgings                                                  566  56  1,955  6.253 

Rolling  mill  products                                                 1.244  958  8,084  9.294 

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings                                               238  323  2,059  2.622 

Wire                                                                           328  178  1,612  2,421 

Engines  and  boilers                                                     398  2,545  12,180  18,382 

Farm  implements  and  machinery                                1,228  1,280  11,398  16.673 

Hardware  and  cutlery                                                  330  361  2,950  3,437 

Machinery  (except  agricultural)                                 2,302  1,664  19,733  17,248 

Tools                                                                           151  279  1,391  1,614 

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron    40,0i35  8,922  368.351  ,  333.173 

Automobiles,  freight    21,474  5,784  20'5,463  199,238 

Automobile  parts    11,004  604  122,382  91,820 

N'on-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  '. . .  34,447  31,878  275.364  307.317 

Aluminium    14,847  16,829  80.039  124.053 

Bars,  blocks,  ingots,  blooms  ..     ..  13,620i  16,396  69,886  113,519 

Brass                                                                          648  265  6,567  3,891 

Copper                                                                    3,377  4,794  31,670  29.199 

Ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  billets                           2,369  4,284  21,621  21,867 

Lead                                                                            598  297  6.041  6,193 

Xickel   5,382  3,571  57.819  47.394 

Precious  metals  (except  gold)                                     1,145  1,520  8,795  14,522 

Zinc                                                                          1.285  1,388  12.551  15.517 

Elpctrical  apparatus                                                 6,222  1,503  59,523  56.907 

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus                     "           4,351  407  42,472  33,898 

Non-ferrous  metals,  other                                             840  1,608  11,662  8,875 

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products                   6,170  5,430  49,847  51,533 

Asbestos                                                       "           1,935  1,695  1:6,654  19.179 

Asbestos  milled  fibres                                           1,396  1,193  11,460  13.751 

Coal  and  products                                                       516  641  6,628  5,784 

Petroleum  products   ....                                       2,110  1.544  7.844  10,216 

Gasoline                                                               1,507  1,212  51,195  7,966 

Stone  and  products                                                   1,212  1,206  14,372  12.483 

Abrasives,  artificial,  crude  ..                                  957  980  12,423  10,266 

Chemicals  and  allied  products                   *"  *             9,181  7,617  82,417  99.328 

AlcohoLs,  industrial   .*.'."             537  197  8,556  5,333 

Medicinal  and  proprietary  preparations' !!! '               522  392  3,256  5,142 

Explosives                                                                 2,145  1,671  13.681  29.166 

Fertilizers                                                                 2,271  2,681  20.338  24.119 

Paints  and  varnishes                                                   227  387  2,082  3,370 

Soap                                                                           98  490  1,160  3,137 

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p                                         1,348  953  12,089  11.077 

Calcium  compounds,  n.o.p                                        368  490  5,029  3,229 

Soda  and  sodium  compounds                                    553  226  3,193  4,785 

Chemical  products,  other                                         1,700  559  17,941  13,808 

Miscellaneous  commodities   47,298  7,230  468,898  350.145 

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p                     277  522  1,857  3.394 

Scipntific  and  educational  equipment                          1,408  305  9,942  9,104 

^  Films                                                                     170'  188  1.335  1,859 

Ships  and  vessels                                                     2,997  180  21,354  12,657 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.,  chiefly  aircraft                                 9,970  2,083  82,725  105.631 

Cartridges   25,688  30  271,779  174,677 

•October  totals  include  exports  of  items  mainly  for  war  purposes  such  as  tanks,  military 

vehicles,  shells,  guns,  metals,  explosives,  aircraft.  Red  Cross  supplies  and  Canadian  army 

stores  valued  at  $46,805,000,  in  October,  1945,  and  $137,558,000  in  October,  1944.  The 
percentage  of  war  materials  in  other  items  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Xo.  2183— Dec.  1,  1945 


REVISED  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  TRADING 
WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Notice  re  State  of  North  Borneo,  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Malay  Peninsula, 
State  of  Sarawak  and  Singapore 

Under  date  November  23.  1945,  the 


Secretary  of  State  of  Canada,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Regulations  Respecting  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  (1943),  gives 
notice  that,  subject  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, trade  may  be  resumed  with 
persons  residing  in  State  of  North 
Borneo,  Burma,  Hong  Kong,  Malay 
Peninsula,  State  of  Sarawak,  and 
Singapore,  and  this  notice  shall  con- 
stitute the  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  re-open  trade  with  persons 
residing  in  the  said  territory.  Any 
person  who  engages  in  such  trade  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  trading  with  the 
enemy,  but  such  persons  are  advised 
that,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  shipping 


and  foreign  exchange  and  communica- 
tion problems,  difficulties  may  be  en- 
countered. 

The  permission  hereby  given  shall 
apply  only  to  transactions  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  this  notice,  and  any 
property  which  shall  have  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  acting  in  his  capa- 
city as  Custodian  under  and  by  virtue 
of  any  regulations  respecting  trading 
with  the  enemy  shall  continue  to  be  so 
vested,  notwithstanding  the  permission 
hereby  given,  and  the  property  shall 
continue  under  his  control  until  it  is 
expressly  released  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Revised  Regulations  Respecting 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943). 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  CONTROL  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  7004  of 
November  20,  1945,  effective  Novem- 
ber 24,  1945,  pihng  of  wood,  n.o.p.  and 
poles  of  wood,  n.o.p.,  included  in  Group 
4  (Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper) . 
are  added  to  Schedule  1  of  Order  in 
Council  P.C.  7674  of  October  4,  1941, 
and  exportation  is  prohibited  except 
under  pemiit  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  ^Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
133,  also  effective  November  24,  1945, 
the  exemption  previously  established  in 
respect  of  communication  and  power 
transmission  poles  of  red  cedar  con- 
signed to  the  British  Empire  is  can- 
celled, so  that  an  export  permiit  will 
be  required  for  this  commoddty  when 
shipped  from  Canada  to  any  destina- 
tion. 

Newfoundland 

DITTY  ON  POTATOES  REMOVED 

The  Secretary  for  Customs,  by  Public 
Notice  issued  on  November  15,  1945, 


has  removed  the  protective  duty  of 
29  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  pota- 
toes, writes  Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  St. 
John's.  The  new  regulation  became 
effective  as  from  midnight  November 
14,  1945.  The  duty  on  imported  pota- 
toes, which  was  suspended  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1945,  was  reimposed  on 
October  11,  1945,  as  reported  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2177 
(October  20,  1945) .  The  recent  decision 
to  remove  the  duty  was  made  follow- 
ing an  increase  in  the  cost  of  imported 
potatoes.  It  is  desired  to  m'aintain  the 
ceiling  price  of  four  cents  per  pound 
on  potatoes  sold  retail  throughout  the 
country,  which  was  fixed  on  October  5 
by  the  Commissioner  for  Supply. 

Australia 

AMENDMENTS  TO  IMPORT  LICENSING 
REGULATIONS 

:\Ir.  K.  F.  Noble,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Sydney,  writes  under 
date  November  8  that  there  is  now  no 
quota  restriction  on  imports  from  ster- 
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ling  countries  of  spectacles,  spectacle  tacles  and  glasses  up  to  50  per  cent 
frames,  magnifying  and  reading  of  base-year  imports, 
glasses,  and  that  the  importation  of  Licences  to  import  postage  stamps 
spectacle  frames  and  industrial  goggles,  from  non-sterling  areas  on  an  exchange 
when  of  non-sterhng  origin,  may  be  basis  may  be  issued  freely,  provided 
permitted  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  each  licence  is  endorsed  as  follows: 
base-year  imports  (twelve  months  "This  transaction  involves  no  ex- 
ended  June  30,  1939),  and  other  spec-  change." 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  26,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  26,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  19,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity      Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Nov.  19 

Great  Britain  . . 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.450'0 

United  States  . . 

,  Dollar 

l.OOW 

Buying 

I.IOOO 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1050 

1.105O 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 



Offer 

4.46'0'0 

4.4600 

— 

Other  Britisli  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

3i 

Free 

.2724 

.2718 

.Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-44 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.  1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

South  Africa  .  . 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.530O 

3 

Offer 

3.5600 

3.5600 

New  Zealand  . . 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5780 

3 . 5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  Wheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  ^Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — ^Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners, The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Coinmercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 

Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1).  :   •  ,, 

Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.  Office—City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimueii 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Bmssels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.   Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We,st  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office — Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618.  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory'  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territory'  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.   Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory'  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretaiy,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,,66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  T)»blin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZwderf 

Norway 

fe.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange    Free   State,   the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,   Natal,   Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

LFganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Suite  1607.  188  W.  Randolph  Street.  Chicago  1. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  aflFecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  .Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 

are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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CANADIAN  CANNED  FISH  PROGRAM  1945-46 

The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  jointly  by  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to 
inform  the  fishing  industry  and  those  interested  in  the  marketing  of  canned 
fish  upon  the  way  in  which  allocations  are  arrived  at.  Its  contents  are  also 
being  made  available  to  the  industry  and  trade  through  the  Fisheries  Council 
of  Canada  to  coincide  with  its  publication  here. 


Because  canned  fish  is  relatively  easy  to  transport  and  store,  it  has  been 
a  highly  important  form  of  food  during  the  war  years,  both  as  a  military  supply 
and  as  a  supplement  to  the  rationed  civihan  diet.  The  demand  for  canned  fish 
has  increased  in  the  months  since  the  war  ended,  for  several  reasons:  — 

(a)  ^Military  requirements,  while  reduced,  are  still  substantial  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  demobilization  is  complete. 

(b)  British  civilian  needs  are  at  least  as  great  as  in  wartime  and  are 
expected  to  remain  so  for  a  considerable  period. 

(c)  Requirements  for  relief  feeding  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  are  very  large, 
and  desperately  urgent,  especially  during  the  present  winter. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  additional  sources  are  coming  into 
production,  the  supply  in  sight  falls  far  short  of  the  claims  being  made  upon  it. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  these  conditions  that  the  canned  fish  program  must  be 
viewed. 

ALLOCATIONS 

The  canned  fish  program  has  been  designed  to  distribute  available  supplies 
as  equitably  as  possible  among  all  claimants.  The  program  places  under  alloca- 
tion control  the  total  production  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
exportable  surplus  of  Norway,  the  Iberian  peninsula.  South  America  and  several 
other  areas.  Allocations  cover  all  kinds  of  canned  fish  produced  or  available 
for  distribution  during  the  twelve-month  period  from  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30, 
1946.  It  is  expected  that  Canadian  production  during  this  period  will  be 
about  161-4  million  pounds — 28-4  on  the  East  Coast,  and  133-0  on  the  West 
Coast.  On  this  basis  the  following  allocations  have  been  recommended  by  the 
Combined  Food  Board  and  approved  by  the  Canadian  Government: — 

■    Million  Pounds 


Civilian  consumption  in  Canada    27-5 

Canadian  "Services"    2-0 

British  Ministry-  of  Food    84-5 

Relief  feeding    .10-4 

Export  to  the.  United  States    4-0 

Export  elsewhere    3-0 


Because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  and  urgency  of  certain  requirements, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  the  breakdown  of  the  Canadian  canned  fish 
supply  as  originally  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  allocation  year.  Although 
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the  above  figures  are  still  subject  to  actual  production,  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  any  significant  changes  will  have  to  be  made  during  the  balance  of  the 
allocation  year. 


1.    Canadian  Civilian 

The  breakdown  and  management  of  the  Canadian  civihan  allocation,  which 
stands  at  27-5  million  pounds,  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board.  Distributors  are  advised  by  the  Canned  Fish  Allocation 
Officer  (Department  of  Fisheries)  of  the  varieties  which  may  be  sold  to  the 
domestic  market,  and  specific  directions  as  to  quotas,  purchasers,  etc.,  are 
issued  by  the  Administrator  of  Fish  and  Fish  Products,  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board.  Of  the  total  allocation,  11-9  milhon  pounds  are  to  be  supphed  by 
the  East  Coast  industry  and  15-6  million  pounds  by  the  industry  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  allocation  is  made  up  of  the  following  varieties: — 

East  Coast  West  Coast 

Groundfish  Salmon 

''Kippered  Snacks"  Pilchards 

"Sardines"  "Sardines" 

Mackerel  Crabmeat 

Tuna  and  halibut  Clams 

Salmon  and  trout  Fish  paste 
Lobster 
Clams 

Lobster  paste  and  tomalli 


2.    Canadian  Services 

Purely  military  requirements  are  still  the  largest  under  the  allocation  for 
Canadian  Services,  which  may  include  any  kind  of  fish  requested  by  the  claim- 
ants. Ships'  stores  requirements  are  also  extensive.  Purchase  is  made  directly 
from  distributors  by  the  agencies  concerned. 


3.    British  Ministry  of  Food 

The  allocation  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  includes  exports  to  the 
so-called  "L.F.C.  Areas,"  i.e.  British  Dominions  and  colonies,  the  requirements 
of  which  are  screened  by  the  London  Food  Council.  The  Canadian  Government 
recognizes  a  particular  responsibility  for  the  feeding  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies  until  the  period  of  emergency  is  passed.  To  implement 
this,  the  Department  of  Fisheries  contracts  with  the  canning  industry  for  the 
procurement  of  salmon  and  herring  (from  the  West  Coast)  and  sardines  (from 
the  East  Coast)  in  the  quantities  necessary  to  complete  the  allocation  agreed 
upon  through  the  Combined  Food  Board.  By  agreement  among  the  firms  con- 
cerned, all  shipments  of  salmon  and  herring  under  this  allocation  are  handled 
by  Calkins  and  Burke  Limited  of  Vancouver.  Shipments  of  sardines  are  handled 
by  the  producer. 


4.   Relief  Feeding 

Of  the  total  allocation  for  relief  feeding,  9-4  million  pounds  are  being  sup- 
plied from  the  East  Coast  and  31-0  million  pounds  from  the  West  Coast.  All 
the  fish  made  available  for  this  purpose  is  purchased  and  procured  by  the  Cana- 
dian Export  Board  on  behalf  of  U.N.R.R.A.  and  other  relief  claimants.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Canadian  contribution  of  canned  fish  for  relief  is  a  relatively 
'.arge  one.  Other  considerations  apart,  this  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
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maintenance  of  stability  in  the  potential  markets  of  the  canned  fish  trade  is 
essential  to  the  long-term  welfare  of  the  Canadian  fishery.   The  allocation 
includes  the  following  varieties: — 
East  Coast  West  Coast 

Groundfish  Herring 

Herring  Pilchards 

Mackerel 

Alewives  and  Shad 

5.  Exports  to  United  States 

The  allocation  of  canned  fish  to  the  United  States  consists  only  of  special- 
ized types,  such  as  lobster,  kippered  snacks,  clams  and  mussels,  tomalli  and 
other  fish  pastes.  Restriction  of  the  allocation  to  these  types  is  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  authorities.  Export  permits  will  be  granted  to  any  registered 
exporter,  providing  the  applicant  has  the  canned  fish  on  hand  at  time  of  applica- 
tion. This  policy  for  the  granting  of  permits  has  been  found  necessary  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  any  portion  of  the  allocation  being  tied  up  by  an  exporter 
who,  having  received  an  export  permit,  is  unable  to  procure  the  necessary 
supply. 

6.  Exports  Elsewhere 

This  allocation,  consisting  of  1-8  million  pounds  of  West  Coast  and  1-2 
million  pounds  of  East  Coast  canned  fish,  was  set  up  primarily  for  the  promo- 
tion of  new  and  the  retention  of  traditional  markets.  Canned  groundfish, 
mackerel,  pilchards,  sardines  and  lobster  are  the  varieties  included. 

To  achieve  equitable  distribution,  it  is  suggested  that  all  exporters  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  this  allocation  write  to  the  Export  Division,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  indicating  the  prospective  market  and  the  fish 
intended  for  shipment.  Letters  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  by  January  1,  1946.  Unless  this  information  is  received 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  distribute  this  business  equitably  among  all  con- 
cerned. When  quotas  for  token  shipments  have  been  established,  the  members 
of  the  trade  and  the  allocation  officers  will  be  so  advised. 

.  Since  exports  to  London  Food  Council  countries  are  provided  for  under 
the  British  Ministry  of  Food  allocation  (see  section  3  above)  and  since  a 
separate  allocation  has  been  set  up  for  the  United  States  market,  exports  under 
this  allocation  are  restricted  to  the  following  destinations: — 

Latin  American  countries  (including  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean)  ; 
non-British  territories  in  Africa  and  Asia  (including  the  Pacific  Islands) ;  and 
European  countries,  except  those  receiving  relief  supplies. 

Exporters  requiring  assistance  in  finding  new  markets  should  communicate 
directly  with  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  territories 
mentioned,  or  with  the  export  Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce^ 
Ottawa. 

EXPORT  PERMITS 

In  accordance  with  P.C.  2751,  April  17,  1945,  all  distributors  of  canned 
fish  must  register  with  the  Canned  Fish  Administration,  Department  of  Fisheries. 
Application  for  permit  to  export  West  Coast  canned  fish  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Canned  Fish  Allocation  Office,  Department  of  Fisheries,  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
for  East  Coast  canned  fish  to  the  Canned  Fish  Allocation  Officer,  Department 
of  Fi.sheries,  Halifax.  As  previously  stated,  export  permits  will  be  granted  only 
to  applicants  having  the  canned  fish  on  hand. 
44192— li 
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UNITED  KINGDOM-CZECHOSLOVAKIA  PAYMENTS 

AGREEMENT 


Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  reports 
that  the  British  and  Czechoslovakian 
Governments  have  recently  signed  a 
Monetary  Agreement  and  an  accom- 
panying Property  Agreement.  Both  are 
on  the  hnes  of  the  previous  agreements 
concluded  in  recent  months  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  countries  in 
Western  Europe. 

Under  the  agreement  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  fixed  at  Kcs.  201^  to  the 
pound,  and  machinery  is  provided  for 
transfers  between  residents  of  the  ster- 
ling area  and  residents  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Each  Central  Bank,  acting  as 
the  Government's  agent,  contracts  to 
sell  its  own  currency  to  the  other 
against  the  other's  currency  up  to  a 
limit  of  £1,000,000  (or  its  equivalent 
in  Czechoslovak  crowns)  on  either  side. 


Currency  beyond  that  limit  will  be  sold 
only  against  earmarked  gold,  except 
that  the  Czechoslovakian  National 
Bank  also  contracts  to  sell  crowns 
against  sterling  up  to  a  further  amount 
representing  the  present  amount  of 
Czechoslovak  residents'  sterling  assets. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  actual 
resumption  of  business,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  issued  notices  lifting  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  from  new  business  with 
Czechoslovakia,  and  a  Treasury  Order 
has  also  been  made  repealing  the  rele- 
vant section  of  the  special  freezing  Act 
passed  in  1939  after  the  German  occu- 
pation. 

Old  accounts  and  assets  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Property  Agreement,  which 
in  a  general  way  provides  for  putting 
all  assets  at  the  disposal  of  their 
original  owners. 


HAITI  AS  A  MARKET 

By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  at  Havana 


The  Republic  of  Haiti  occupies  the 
western  third  of  the  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo  or  Hispaniola,  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  December,  1492.  This 
island,  the  second  largest  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  located  between  68°  30'  and 
74°  30'  west  longitude  and  between 
17°  40'  and  20°  north  latitude.  To  the 
west,  separated  from  it  by  the  Wind- 
ward Channel,  lies  Cuba,  and  to  the 
east,  across  the  Mona  Passage,  is  the 
small  island  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico. 

Ceded  to  France  by  Spain  in  1697, 
Haiti  remained  a  French  sugar  planta- 
tion colony  and  the  greatest  slave  state 
of  those  times  until  1804,  when  the 
gallant  uprising  led  by  the  Negro  hero, 
Toussaint  I'Overture,  finally  achieved 
independence.  Even  so,  it  was  only 
after  a  century-long  succession  of  vio- 
lent and  picturesque  tyrannies,  most 
notable  of  which  was  that  of  Henri 
Christophe,  that  the  Black  Republic 
finally  emerged  as  a  nation  with  a 
developing  civic  consciousness. 


Topography  and  Climate 

Roughly  like  a  horseshoe  in  shape, 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  encircles  the  Gulf 
of  Gonaive,  at  the  southeastern  limit 
of  which  is  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital 
and  chief  seaport.  Its  total  area  is 
10,700  square  miles  (about  half  that 
of  Nova  Scotia). 

The  country  is  very  mountainous 
and  heavily  wooded.  The  highest  peaks 
rise  to  10,000  feet,  those  in  the  Cibao 
range  averaging  7,000  feet.  The  moun- 
tain mass  is  broken  by  four  large 
plains  and  several  smaller  ones,  the 
soil  of  which  is  extremely  fertile. 

There  are  a  number  of  rivers,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Artibonite,  is 
navigable  for  100  miles,  but  none  is 
of  economic  importance. 

Maximum  temperatures  in  Haiti  sel- 
dom exceed  90°  Fahrenheit.  There  is 
little  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  dry  season  (December  to  Febru- 
ary), which  is  slightly  cooler,  and  the 
two  rainy  seasons    (April-June  and 
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August-October),  the  yearly  average 
at  Port-au-Prince  being  about  80°  F. 
The  heaviest  rains  usually  occur  in 
May  and  September. 

Population 

At  the  time  of  the  French  and 
Haitian  revolution  the  population 
numbered  only  530,000.  To-day  it  is 
estimated  at  approximately  3,500,000, 
with  a  density  of  some  300  to  the 
square  mile.  Over  95  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  pure  Negro,  the  remaining 
5  per  cent  being  mulattoes  with  French 
blood.  There  are  about  5,000  foreign 
residents,  of  whom  perhaps  10  per 
cent  are  white.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  rural.  The  principal 
urban  centres,  and  estimated  popula- 
tion thereof,  are  Port-au-Prince  (125,- 
000),  Cap  Haitien  (15,000),  Jacmel, 
Aux  Cayes,  Port  de  Paix  and  St.  Marc 
(10,000  each). 

Government 

Haiti,  the  one  American  country 
whose  government  is  of,  for  and  by 
the  black  race,  is  governed  by  a  highly 
centralized  system  established  by  a 
Constitution  approved  by  a  plebiscite 
held  in  1935.  The  voting  franchise  is 
limited  to  literate  property  owners — 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  President,  whose  term  of  office  is 
five  years,  is  elected  by  the  deputies 
and  senators,  sitting  as  a  National 
Assembly.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four 
years,  while  senators,  whose  term  of 
office  is  six  years,  are  appointed  jointly 
by  the  President  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  two  lists  naming  three 
candidates  for  each  seat,  one  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  and  the  other 
by  electoral  colleges  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

In  terms  of  various  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Haiti,  the 
revenues  and  finances  of  the  country 
are  supervised  by  a  Fiscal  Representa- 
tive, who  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington  and  to  the  Haitian 
Government.  This  supervision  is  to 
cease  with  the  liquidation  of  the  foreign 
debt. 


Education  and  Language 

Education  is  tuition-free,  and,  in 
theory,  compulsory.  Nevertheless,  of 
over  half  a  million  children  of  school 
age,  some  90,000  only  attend  schools, 
of  which  there  are  probably  less  than 
thirty  altogether.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  rate  of  ilhteracy 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic 
is  as  high  as  85  per  cent. 

Most  Haitians  are  Roman  Catholics, 
although  in  remote  areas  of  the  country 
there  is  some  belief  in  and  practice  of 
ancestral  African  voodooism.  This, 
however,  is  discouraged  by  law. 

The  official  language  of  Haiti  is 
French,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  notably  in  rural  areas, 
speaks  a  dialect,  based  on  French  but 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  Span- 
ish, Indian  and  English  words,  known 
as  "Creole". 

Income  and  Purchasing  Power 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  Haitian 
people  is  extremely  limited.  Wages  of 
farm  labour  are  very  low  (about  $2 
per  week)  and,  as  there  has  been  little 
or  no  industrial  development,  there  are 
relatively  few  skilled  workmen  earning 
higher  rates.  Since  farm  produce  is 
added  to  his  wage,  the  rural  Haitian 
is  not  undernourished  so  far  as  quan- 
tity is  concerned  (although  certain 
essentials  of  diet  are  often  lacking) 
and  is  probably  not  so  poor  as  West 
Indians  generally,  but  his  cash  income 
only  amounts  to  about  $20  annualb' 
Consequently,  except  for  the  barest 
necessities,  he  cannot  take  much  inter- 
est in  imported  goods.  Annual  imports 
into  Haiti  work  out  at  about  $2.80  per 
capita  as  compared  with  $7  to  $8  in 
the  neighbouring  Dominican  Republic 
and  $30  in  Cuba- 
Economic  Resources  and  Industries 

Because  of  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  terrain,  much  of  Haiti's  terri- 
tory is  non-arable,  and  not  all  of  the 
arable  land  is  fertile.  Irrigation  is 
inadequate  and  the  average  agricul- 
turist works  with  extremely  primitive 
equipment.  Nevertheless,  on  their  small 
holdings  Haitian  farmers  produce  a 
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variety  of  crops  of  excellent  quality, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  coffee, 
exports  of  this  commodity  representing 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  country's 
exports.  Other  important  crops  are 
sugar,  the  production  of  which  is 
increasing  steadily,  cotton,  sisal,  ban- 
anas, cacao  and  tobacco. 

There  are  known  deposits  of  various 
minerals  in  the  Republic,  including 
gold,  silver,  antimony,  copper,  tin, 
sulphur  and  nickel,  but  none  of  these 
has  been  developed  as  yet.  Recent 
surveys  conducted  by  United  States 
interests  have  revealed  the  presence  of 
sizeable  bauxite  deposits  and  a  conces- 
sion for  the  mining  of  this  mineral  has 
been  granted  by  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  potential  water-power  resources 
of  the  country  are  undeveloped  and 
industrial  activity  is  limited  to  the 
processing  of  sugar  and  sugar  products, 
tobacco  and  fruit. 

Foreign  Trade 

(One  gourde  equals  20  cents  U.S.) 
The  extent  of  Haiti's  foreign  trade 
is  shown  by  the  following  short  table, 
giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports 
during  recent  years: — 


Fiscal  years 

Exports 

Imports 

ending  Sept.  S'O 

$U.S. 

$U.S. 

1938   

6,946,390 

7,594,777 

1939   

7,267.635 

8,180,736 

1940   

5,399,040 

7,940,114 

1941   

6,657,307 

7,431,109 

1942   

8,577,278 

8,457,033 

1943   

10,614,556 

9,840,502 

1944   

16.108,326 

16,031,067 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  1938 
through  1941  the  value  of  imports 
exceeded  that  of  exports,  but  that  in 
1942,  1943  and  1944  the  position  was 
reversed,  although  the  excess  of  exports 
in  these  three  years  was  by  no  means 
large.  The  adverse  position  in  1938 
was  largely  accounted  for  by  the  drop 
in  world  prices  of  Haiti's  principal 
export  crops,  and  the  consequent  cur- 
tailment of  purchasing  power.  The 
political  unrest  and  business  uncer- 
tainty prevailing  throughout  the  world 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1939 
precluded  any  improvement  in  that 
year.  The  nadir  was  reached  in  1940, 


however,  when  France,  Belgium,  Nor- 
way, Holland  and  Denmark  were  over-  • 
run,  these  five  markets,  in  1939,  having 
absorbed  nearly  40  per  cent  of  Haitian 
exports. 

Throughout  1941  and  1942  the 
volume  of  trade  continued  to  diminish, 
due  to  the  submarine  menace  and  the 
disruption  of  shipping  services,  but  the 
downward  trend  was  offset  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  higher  prices 
commanded  by  Haitian  export  prod- 
ucts and  by  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  bolster  the  country's  economy.  In 
1942,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
the  value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of 
imports,  and  this  satisfactory  position 
was  maintained  in  the  two  following 
years. 

IMPORTS 

Table  I  lists  imports  into  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti  by  commodities  during 
two  pre-war  and  two  war  years,  ranked 
according  to  their  value  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1944. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
predominant  importance  of  the  two 
commodity  groups,  "textiles  and  cloth- 
ing", and  "foodstuffs".  The  percentages 
of  total  imports  represented  by  these 
during  the  four  years  were:  textiles  and 
clothing,  33-9  in  1938,  32-1  in  1939, 
46-1  in  1943,  42-4  in  1944;  foodstuffs, 
17-1,  13-7,  10-8  and  13-7  respectively. 

Included  under  the  "textiles  and 
clothing"  classification  (principally 
cotton  and  manufactures  thereof)  are 
bleached  or  unbleached  and  dyed  or 
printed  piece-goods  and  cotton  yarns 
and  manufactures  thereof.  These  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  imports  under  this 
heading.  Imports  of  made-up  cotton 
clothing,  knitted  goods  and  so  on  are 
negUgible  in  comparison.  The  leading 
items  in  the  "foodstuffs"  group  are 
wheat  flour,  condensed  milk,  lard, 
butter,  canned  meats  and  fish. 

The  value  of  imports  by  countries 
in  1938,  1939,  1943  and  1944  is  shown 
in  Table  II. 

Germany,  Japan,  France,  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  supplied  19-61 
and  17-44  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
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TABLE  I 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities  in  1938,  1929,  1943  and  1944 

1938  1939  1943  1944 
(Fiscal  years  ending  September  3'0) 

Gourdes  Gourdes  Gourdes  Gourdes 

Textiles  and  clothing    12,&02,311  12,815,477  20,591,626  33,977,630 

Foodstuffs    6,491,646  5,598,237  5,304,163  10,953,970 

MacKinery  and  .apparatus    2,180,631  2,228,344  1,001,319  4.395,080 

Soap    1,753,313  1,862,458  2,326,355  4,077,370 

Iron  and  steel  products    1,687,752  2,121,388  1,754,882  3,511,657 

Gasoline,  kerosene  and  mineral  oils    1,913,254  2,295,112  1,864,100  2,560,477 

Jute  bags,  etc   545,933  517,092  1,303,405  2,340,698 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products    916,373  1,097,514  1,606,134  2,024,978 

Agricultural  implements   :  775,911  518,285  1,075,388  1,708.319 

Silk  and  manufactures    119,705  252,290  1,970,262  1,458,814 

Tobacco   products    618,509  636,348  901,962  1,113,657 

Paper  and  paper  products    603,431  679,967  1,072,977  1,074,315 

Paints  and  pigments,  varnishes,  inks,  colours  and 

dyes   212,593  451,747  807,648  1,027,995 

Perfumery,  cosmetics  and  other  toilet  prepara- 
tions   413,580  641,713  465,566  929,267 

Household  utensils    633,766  678,437  385,214  904,042 

Rubber  products    423,430  603,726  1,000,088  892,720 

Cement    322,060  776,342  1,158,071  803,714 

Automobiles  and  trucks    893,687  1,565,257  810,488  773,222 

Glass  and  glassware    221,460  258,458  382,400  613,795 

Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactures    554,565  417,771  299,049  595,863 

Wool,  bristles,  hair,  and  manufactures   176,534  248,927  186,626  252,455 

Copper  and  alloys  and  manufactures   200,158  220,002  92,898  239,900 

Wood  and  manufactures   615,942  1,038,018  69,855  184,581 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  clay  and  pottery   148,072  156,819  57,321  181,271 

Stones  and  earth  and  manufactures   52,631  48,231  66,851  125,164 

Tin,  lead,  zinc  and  other  metals  and  mamifactures  219,124  204,795  74,965  103.075 

All  other  comm^odities    2,677,518  2,970,868  2,572,898  3,331,310 

m  .  1                                          Gourdes  37,973,889  40,903,683  49,202,511  80,155,339 
  $U.S.  7,594,777  8,180,736  9,840,502  16,031,067 


total  Haitian  imports  in  1938  and  1939. 
In  the  same  two  years,  and  in  1943 
and  1944,  the  United  States,  tradi- 
tionally the  principal  source  of  the 
Republic's  requirements,  furnished 
54-31,  62-26,  76-77  and  69-44  per  cent 
of  the  total.  The  United  Kingdom's 
share  of  the  trade  fell  from  15-48  per 
cent  in  1938  to  5-68  per  cent  in  1944. 


Countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  benefited  substantially  from  the 
trade  diversion  brought  about  by  the 
war  were  Mexico,  Argentina,  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  Cuba  and  Canada. 
Haitian  imports  from  Mexico,  for  ex- 
ample, rocketted  from  1,327  gourdes 
in  1938  to  12,687,572  gourdes  in  1944, 
or  to  15-83  per   cent   of   the  total 


TABLE  II 

Imports  by  Countries  in  1938,  1939,  1943  and  1944 


United  States   

Mexico   

Argentina   

Dutch  West  Indies 

Cuba   

Canada   

British  India  

United  Kingdom   . . 

Switzerland   

Dominican  Republic 


France   

B^ljrium   

Netherlands   

Czechoslovakia  ... 

Italy   

Puerto  Rico   

All  other  countries 


1938 

1939 

1943 

1944 

(Fiscal  years  ending  Septembe 

r  30) 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

20,627,627 

25,464 ,OilO' 

37,756,171 

55,623.554 

1,327 

1,452 

5,861,793 

12,687,572 

123,666 

73,156 

1,308,131 

2,808,865 

574,506 

712,163 

1,309,409 

2,163,264 

133,487 

144,406 

503,137 

1,753,864 

906,003 

720',388 

662,238 

1,533,688 

205,115 

193,855 

691.199 

1,479,731 

5,879,615 

4,552,097 

781,659 

1,371.753 

72,128 

87,215 

71,602 

268.879 

120,652 

114,282 

98,869 

117,226 

2,441,699 

2,311,611 

2,021,739 

972,768 

1,260,719 

2,095,663 

1,090,291 

1,106,624 

632,583 

646,386 

359,935 

195,429 

358,200 

373,192 

285,290 

238,916 

879.298 

900,070 

158',303 

346',943 
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TABLE  III 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities  in  1938,  1939,  1943  and  1944 


Bananas   

Sisal   

Cotton   

Molasses   

Sisal  handbags   

Cocoa   

Cane  and  straw  manufactures 

Mahogany- ware   

Essential  oils   

Cottonseed  cake   

Castor  beans  and  oil   

Goat   skins   . 

Grains  and  nuts   

Honey  and  beeswax   , 

Logwood   

All  other  commodities   


 "'i&'r 

(mainly  cotton  piece-goods).  Argen- 
tina's share  advanced  from  123,666 
gourdes  to  2,808.685  gourdes  (of  which 
1,670,663  gourdes  represented  soap). 
Haitian  imports  from  Canada  nearly 
doubled  in  value  between  1938  and 
1944  (906,003  gourdes  as  compared 
with  1,533,688  gourdes).  Of  the  latter 
figure,  848,371  gourdes  represented 
soap. 

EXPORTS 

Haiti's  principal  exports  are  listed 
in  Table  HI,  which  compares  the 
figures  for  1938  and  1939  with  those 
for  1943  and  1944. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  five 
commodities  comprising  the  bulk  of 
Haiti's  exports  in  each  of  these  years 
and  the  changes  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions resulting  from  wartime  condi- 
tions, is  indicated  by  the  following 
percentages  of  total  export  values:— 

19'38  1939  1943  1944 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Exports 

Coffee               49.89  51.54  53.86  32.26 

Sugar                11.21  13.43  6.46  26.91 

Bananas...      5.76  7.76  2.67  9.91 

Sisal                   9.32  7.44  18.60  9.59 

Cotton    ....     15.15  12.15  4.05  -6.80 

Coffee  is  by  far  the  most  important 
export  commodity.  The  principal  pre- 
war markets  for  Haitian  coffee,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  the  world's 
finest  varieties,  were  the  United  States, 
France,  Belgium  and  Denmark,  these 
countries  absorbing  32,  26,  19  and  9 


1938 

1939 

1943 

1944 

(Fiscal  years  ending  September  30) 

Gourdesi 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

17.327,215 

.18,728,054 

28,585,750 

25,983,822 

3,728,416 

4.878,536 

3,427.291 

21,669,193 

2,001,128 

2,820,679 

1,418,689 

7,981.771 

3,236.252 

2.702.274 

9,872,468 

7,725,820 

5,261,949 

4,416,524 

2,148,929 

5,478,829 

596,75'6 

389,960 

2,437,245 

693,608 

613,780 

1.278,347 

1,094,546 

129.512 

l,0'3O,781 

178,014 

1,014,945 

364,943 

894.491 

414',56'8 

309",9i6 

364.767 

037.741 

1,145,821 

627,969 

452',873 

39'6,3i3 

805,257 

590.676 

1,032.850 

436.898 

164,923' 

167,462 

1,012.376 

541,111 

372,833 

287.133 

]09,179 

191,120 

481,491 

627,544 

853,635 

899,929 

34.731.952 

36,338,175 

53,072,781 

80,541.632 

6,946,390 

7,267,635 

10,614,556 

16,108,326 

per  cent,  respectively,  of  total  ship- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1939.  In  1944,  however, 
principal  buyers  with  their  respective 
shares  were:  United  States,  86-3  per 
cent;  Canada,  10-9  per  cent;  Switzer- 
land, 2-2  per  cent. 

Exports  of  raw  sugar  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1939, 
amounting  to  37,144.990  kilos  valued 
at  4,878,536  gourdes,  were  the  highest 
on  record  since  1931,  but  even  these 
figures  fade  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  1944  figure  of 
77,384,528  kilos  valued  at  21,669,113 
gourdes.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  1944  shipments  included  36,000,- 
000  kilos  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
vious years'  crops  (because  of  shipping 
shortages)  and  that  the  f.o.b.  price  in 
1944  was  more  than  double  that  of 
1939. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Re- 
public's export  trade  in  1944,  and  one 
which  was  most  gratifying  to  Haitian 
farmers,  was  the  recovery  of  the 
banana  trade,  which  had  suffered 
severely  during  the  previous  year  due 
to  lack  of  shipping  to  carry  the  fruit 
to  oversea  markets. 

The  destination  of  Haitian  exports, 
by  countries,  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

In  the  pre-war  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1939,  Haiti's  principal  export 
markets    were    the    United  States, 
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TABLE  IV 

Exports  by  Countries  in  1938,  1939,  1943  and  19U 


United  States   

Canada   

United  Kingdom  .... 

Colombia   

Switzerland   

Cuba   

Dutch  West  Indies  . . 

Bahamas   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Puerto  Rico   

Dominican  Republic  . 

Canal  Zone  

British  G-uiana   

Argentina   

Virgin  Islands   

Belgium   

Denmark   

France   

Germany   

Italy   

Japan   

Netherlands   

All  other  destinations 


1938 

1939 

1943 

1944 

(Fiscal  years  ending  September  30) 
Gourdes     Gourdes      Gourdes  Gourdes 

14   Odd  f^l  O 

14,000,010 

12,511,033 

42,703,911 

52,425.519 

54,319 

221.463 

2,479,131 

9,545.685 

4,//0,4z2 

0,862,156 

3,286.091 
2,0-61,360 

9,165.297 
■  4,871.565 

c>yo,U4o 

on o  o o o 

0*7  0  did  A 

372,0'00, 
462, 360 

0  1  00  Id  PT 

2,132,760 
8/8,o30 

ZZL,6vL 

zzl,09o 

^OCt  C\1  o 

z3o,(J7o 

yf  A  0    ^  f\1 

493,11)  / 

44,399 

66,570 

913,821 

iy'0,y  1 1 

/I  ^  A  A  A  A 

4o0,909 

oil  o.A.n 
/ 1  i,zilJ'U 

ROOT 

0,66  i 

16,555 

111    OiA  1 
111,0'Ui 

11,945 

OO  A  r\,o 

28,40'6 

98,797 

139,622 

69,841 

6,792 

46',217 

33^043 

657 

1,292 

22,00'0 

32,746 

125".  50  4 

17.998 

103.297 

3,569 

8,124 

4.329.746 

3,738,412 

1,858,112 

1,887,232 

4,010,796 

7.614,544 

714,603 

1,140,0120 

375,563 

151.349 

765.336 

24.394 

951.076 

561.471 

1,271,298 

1,026,478 

1,247 

5.951 

France,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Denmark  and  Germany,  in  that  order. 
In  1944,  65-26  per  cent  of  the  Re- 
pubhc's  total  exports  went  to  the 
United  States,  24-22  per  cent  to  coun- 
tries of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Empire,  and  6-05  per  cent  to  Colombia. 

Trade  with  Canada 

EXPORTS 

Canada's  purchases  from  the  Repub- 
lic were  negligible  before  World  AVar 
II.  During  the  war,  however,  there 
was  a  very  substantial  movement  of 
Haitian  produce,  notably  raw  sugar 


and  raw  coffee,  to  Canadian  destina- 
tions. Table  V  shows  the  value  of 
Haitian  exports  to  Canada  in  1938, 
1939,  1943  and  1944,  according  to  trade 
returns  of  the  Republic. 

An  interesting  feature  of  sales  to 
Canada  has  been  the  marked  increase 
in  Haitian  native  handicrafts,  viz., 
mahogany-ware  (book-ends,'  serving 
trays,  cigarette  boxes,  etc.)  and  manu- 
factures of  sisal  and  raffia  (handbags, 
slippers  and  so  on).  This  trade  shows 
promise  of  further  development,  judg- 
ing by  the  frequent  inquiries  for  these 
articles  received  from  Canadian  buyers 
recently. 


TABLE  V 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1938,  1939,  1943  and  1944 


Sugar,  raw   

Coffee,  raw   

Mahogany-ware   

Orange  peel   

Cottori.seed  cake   

Handbags   

Palm  leaf  braid   

Sisal  handbags   

Seeds  for  ornaments  . 

Beeswax   

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Sisal  

Bitter  oranges  

All  other   


Total 
44102-^2 


Gourdes 


1938 

1939 

1913 

1944 

(Fiscal 

years  endina;  Septembei 

30) 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

6,492.064 

'337 

20'6',i98 

2,116,740' 

2.597,088 

69.931 

220,806 

3,060 

75.014 

155,192 

54.673 

29.266 

25.590 

24.300 

22,781 

134,2{)6 

3.328 

8,341 

50,654 

1.499 

5,375 

50 

'  *  "s 

4,1 03 

54,319 

221.463 

2,479,131 

9.545.685 

10,863 

44,292 

495,826 

1,909,172 
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IMPORTS 

Haiti's  imports  from  Canada  in  1938, 
1939,  1943  and  1944  are  shown  in  Table 
VI,  items  being  listed  in  order  of  value 
in  1944.  Normally  the  principal  imports 
into  Haiti  from  Canada  in  pre-war 
years  were  pickled  or  smoked  fish,  dry 
salt  fish,  rubber  manufactures  (mainly 
tires  and  tubes)  and  wheat  flour.  In 

1943  and  1944,  however,  the  most 
important  single  item  was  soap. 

During  the  war  the  Hmitations 
imposed  by  the  allocations  established 
by  the  Combined  Food  Board  resulted 
in  a  shrinkage  of  shipments  of  pickled, 
smoked  and  dry  salt  fish.  There  were, 
of  course,  no  shipments  of  tires  and 
tubes  in  1943  and  1944,  and  the  export 
totals  suffered  accordingly.  Otherwise, 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Table 
VI  is  the  marked  increase  in  "chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  substances  and 
products",  and  the  appearance  in  the 

1944  column  of  a  number  of  items  not 


previously  supplied  by  Canada,  such 
as  tacks  and  nails,  perfumery  and 
cosmetics,  and  hats  and  caps. 

Trade  Policy 

Haiti  extends  to  Canada  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  in  tariff 
matters  in  terms  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  two 
countries  in  1937.  This  agreement 
assures  Canada  of  the  benefits  of  the 
minimum  tariff  (50  per  cent  of  the 
maximum)  as  well  as  reductions 
accorded  by  Haiti  to  the  United  States 
on  certain  products,  notably  sewing- 
machines,  meat,  canned  fruits,  cheese, 
butter,  preserved  milk,  lard,  seed  pota- 
toes, tires  and  radios.  On  a  tariff  basis, 
therefore,  Canadian  shippers  are  as 
well  placed  as  any  of  their  competitors. 

There  are  no  import  restrictions  or 
exchange  control  regulations  currently 
in  force  in  Haiti  which  would  adversely 
affect  the  sale  of  Canadian  merchandise 
in  the  Republic  or  the  payment  of 
drafts  drawn  upon  importers  therein 
by  Canadian  exporters. 


TABLE  VI 


Imports  from  Canada  in  1938,  1939,  1943  and  19U 


Soap   

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances  and 
products   

Paper  and  manufactures   

Fish,  pickled  or  smoked   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Nails  and  tacks   

Flour,  wheat   

Fish,  salted  or  dried   

Perfumery  and  cosmetics   

Hats  and  caps   

Lumber   

Wool,  bristles,  hair,  and  manufactures  

Grains,  fruits  and  vegetables   

Cotton  and  manufactures   

Distilled  spirits   

Foodstuffs,  miscellaneous   

Fish,  canned  

Machinery  and  apparatus  

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  

Copper  and  alloys,  and  manufactures  

Lard   

Rubber  and  manufactures  

Silk  and  manufactures   

Butter   

Tin,  lead,  zinc  and  other  metals  and  manu- 
factures  

Earthenware   

All  other   


1938  1939  1943  1944 

(Fiscal  years  ending  September  30) 
Gourdes     Gourdes      Gourdes  Gourdes 


Total 


.Gourdes 
$U.S. 


11 

409,516 

848,371 

2.408 

1,633 

79.145 

165.910 

2.355 

7,119 

55,659 

113,868 

474.098 

299,536 

110.055 

1,758 

1,584 

3 1,3  i  9 

70,83-5 

68.273 

58.876 

39,597 

50,532 

293,692 

290,549 

24,127 

40,150 

111 

8,682 

1,248 

7,265 

4,850 

'7'69 

"863 

'78i 

4.826 

6,646 

4,504 

385 

4,470 

5.748 

4,395 

'437 

'726 

6.785 

3,391 

2,608 

1,503 

9,642 

2,413 

4,042 

1,735 

2,315 

2,124 

"877 

2.646 

1,500 

"890 

204 

942 

30,114 

45,482 

47,578 

1,404 

2,815 

4,567 

1,350 

9,364 

3,309 

2.64i 

5^317 

5,320 

3,8  id 

27',52i 

906.0'03 

720,388 

662,238 

1.533.688 

181,200 

144,077 

132,447 

306,737 
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Trade  Prospects 

FISH 

In  pre-war  years  the  lion's  share  of 
Haitian  imports  of  fish  (pickled  or 
smoked)  went  to  Canada.  Thus,  in 
1938  and  1939,  Canada  was  credited 
with  shipments  valued  at  474,098 
gourdes  and  299,536  gourdes,  respec- 
tively, followed  by  the  United  States, 
with''  272,630  gourdes  and  259,633 
gourdes.  Since  1940,  total  imports  of 
this  fish  have  shrunk  considerably,  due 
to  supply  shortages  and  transportation 
difficulties,  with  the  United  States 
replacing  Canada  as  the  principal 
source  of  supply.  However,  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  Canada  will  resume 
her  place  as  the  principal  supplier  in 
the  future  when  shipping  facilities  are 
adequate  and  the  considerations  now 
influencing  the  Combined  Food  Board 
in  their  allocation  policy  no  longer 
apply. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  future  pros- 
pects for  the  sale  in  Haiti  of  salted 
or  dried  fish.  Traditionally  Can- 
ada is  the  principal  supplier  of  this 
type  and  held  the  leading  position 
throughout  the  war  years  up  to  1942, 
the  only  other  competitors  of  any 
importance  being  the  United  States  and 
the  Bahamas. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Although  wheat  flour  ranks  high  in 
importance  among  principal  Canadian 
exports  to  Haiti,  Canada's  share  so 
far  of  the  total  available  market  has 
been  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness going  to  United  States  suppliers. 
Total  annual  imports  during  the  four- 
year  period  1939-42  averaged  in  value 
approximately  2,000,000  gourdes,  of 
which  Canada's  share  has  ranged  from 
39,597  gourdes  in  1939  down  to  15,394 
gourdes  in  1942.  The  Haitian  statistics 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1943  do  not 
reflect  any  imports  of  wheat  flour  from 
Canadian  sources,  but  in  the  fiscal  year 
nding  September,  1944,  imports  of 
vvheat  flour  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  over  50,000  gourdes. 

It  would  seem  that  wheat  flour  is 
an  item  on  which  Canadian  exporters 

44192— 2  J 


would  do  well  to  concentrate,  since  on 
a  quality  and  price  basis  Canadian 
flour  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
other  flour,  while  from  a  tariff  point 
of  view  it  is  subject  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  flour  of  United  States  origin. 
The  problem  would  appear  to  be  one 
of  locating  suitable  agents  interested  in 
pushing  Canadian  brands  against  old- 
established  products,  and  the  provision 
by  Canadian  millers  of  exactly  the 
type  of  flour  which  the  market  de- 
mands. 

PAPER 

Canadian  participation  in  Haiti's 
import  trade  in  paper  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  has  been  limited  in  the 
past,  and  in  this  commodity  group 
there  is  surely  scope  for  further  de- 
velopment. Hitherto  this  trade  has 
been  largely  monopolized  by  United 
States  suppliers.  The  demands  on  the 
Canadian  paper  manufacturing  indus- 
try during  the  war  have  prevented 
Haitian  inquiries  from  receiving  the 
consideration  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  accorded  them.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  if  supplies  had  been  avail- 
able, considerably  larger  quantities  of 
paper,  particularly  kraft,  could  have 
been  shipped  to  Haiti  during  the  past 
three  years.  With  an  improvement  in 
the  supply  position,  increased  sales  of 
Canadian  products  in  the  paper  group 
may  be  reasonably  expected. 

BOOKS  AND  OTHER  PRINTED  MATTER 

Books  and  other  printed  matter 
imported  into  Haiti  from  Canadian 
sources  represent  largely  French  lan- 
guage textbooks,  religious  publications 
and  magazines  from  pubfishing  houses 
in  Quebec,  and  shipments  have  been 
quite  substantial  since  1940.  It  is  quite 
probable,  now  that  a  footing  has  been 
established,  that  the  present  volume  of 
business  can  be  maintained  and  even 
increased  in  the  future. 

RUBBER  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

There  has  been  little  activity  in  the 
rubber  and  manufactures  group  since 
1941,  but  prior  to  that  year  there  were 
regular,  if  limited,  shipments  of  motor 
car  tires  and  tubes  from  the  Canadian 
branch  plants  of  United  States  com- 
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panies.  The  future  trend  of  trade  in 
these  items  would  appear  to  hinge 
mainly  upon  the  export  policy  of  the 
manufacturers  concerned. 

SOAP 

Canada  first  appeared  as  a  supplier 
of  soap  to  Haiti  in  1942,  and  the  figures 
shown  in  Table  VI  represent  the  ship- 
ments made  by  the  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary of  a  well-known  United  King- 
dom firm  of  soap  manufacturers.  For- 
merly this  firm  supplied  the  Haitian 
market  from  its  United  Kingdom  fac- 
tories, and  the  diversion  of  the  trade 
to  Canadian  factories  is  attributed  to 
manufacturing  problems  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  war  years,  together 
with  shipping  difficulties.  It  is  uncer- 
tain how  long  the  Haitian  market  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  from  Canadian 
sources,  and  here  again  the  export 
policy  of  the  manufacturers  concerned 
will  be  the  deciding  factor. 


COTTON  TEXTILES 

Canada  has  never  participated  in 
the  substantial  Haitian  market  for 
cotton  textiles  in  the  piece,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  imports  under 
this  classification  represent  not  less 
than  one-third  of  total  imports  into 
the  Republic. 

SUMMARY 

In  general  terms,  the  Haitian  market 
is  definitely  limited  both  as  to  volume 
and  the  quality  of  the  merchandise 
which  it  can  absorb.  Within  these 
limitations  it  would  seem  that  future 
development  so  far  as  Canadian  trade 
is  concerned  will  be  most  favourable 
among  low-priced  bulk  commodities 
such  as  fish,  flour,  paper  and,  of  course, 
cotton  piece-goods  should  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  these  textiles  be  able 
to  compete  with  such  supplying  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States  and  the 
TJnited  Kingdom. 


RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  ECUADOR 

I 

By  W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Evihassy  at  Lima 


Geography 

Ecuador  derives  its  name  from  the 
equator,  which  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  a  few  miles  above 
Quito,  the  capital. 

The  present  Republic  of  Ecuador  is 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Colombia,  on  the  northeast,  east 
and  south^  by  Peru,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Galapagos 
Islands,  also  known  as  the  Archipelago 
of  Colon,  which  belong  to  Ecuador, 
are  510  miles  west  from  the  Ecua- 
dorean  coast  or  about  620  miles  from 
Guayaquil. 

-  The  area  of  the  country  has  never 
been  accurately  surveyed,  but  since  the 
January,  1942,  settlement  of  the  long- 
standing boundary  dispute  with  Peru, 
it  is  estimated  at  130,000  square  miles, 
excluding  the  Archipelago   of  Colon, 


which  is  over  3,000  square  miles. 
Ecuador  is  the  ninth  of  the  South 
American  republics  in  size,  ranking  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

The  country  is  traversed  by  the 
Andes  in  two  parallel  ranges  known 
as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordil- 
leras, running  north  to  south,  and  these 
are  joined  by  eight  transverse  ranges 
of  hills.  Ecuador  is  divided  by  natural 
factors  into  three  distinct  regions: 

1.  The  sea-coast  plain,  about  425 
miles  long  by  about  62  miles  broad. 
In  this  region,  the  temperature  varies 
from  60°  to  90°  F.  The  average  rain- 
fall is  44-5  inches,  falling  on  54  days 
and  never  torrentially.  The  coastal 
plain  produces  numerous  cultivated 
tropical  products,  which  are  important 
for  export  trade.  The  land  is  rich 
alluvial  soil,  although  only  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  is  under  cul- 
tivation, due  principally  to   lack  of 
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capital,  shortage  of  labour  and  inade- 
quate communications.  The  farms  are 
small  and  income  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  export  of  tropical  produce, 
raising  cattle,  exploiting  timber,  and 
gathering  crops  which  grow  wild. 

2.  The  Sierra  is  the  land  which  rises 
quickly  from  the  coastal  plain  to  10,000 
or  13,000  feet,  excluding  the  higher 
peaks,  with  a  descent  to  the  central 
Quito  valley  and  ascent  again  over 
the  high  Andes  to  the  Oriente.  The 
slopes  of  the  Cordillera  are  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  Central  Valley 
is  the  most  cultivated,  but  the  land  is 
poorer.  It  is,  however,  suitable  for  the 
production  of  grains  and  the  grazing 
of  live  stock.  Rain  falls  on  about  222 
days  and  the  average  annual  rainfall 
is  58  inches.  Nearly  everything  grown 
in  this  region  is  consumed  locally,  little 
being  produced  for  export. 

3.  The  Oriente,  or  descent  from  the 
Andes  to  the  plains  of  the  Amazon, 
is  well  watered  by  large  rivers  of  the 
Amazon  basin.  It  is  almost  uninhabited 
except  by  Indians.  A  certain  amount 
of  tropical  produce  is  obtained  from 
this  region,  which  is  potentially  very 
rich. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  Ecuador  varies  with 
the  altitude,  ranging  from  the  tropics 
of  the  coast  region  to  the  temperate 
and  cold  climates  of  the  hif!;hcr  moun- 
tain ranges.  Average  temperature  of 
the  littoral  between  the  Andes  and  the 
sea  is  from  82°  to  84°  F.,  and  the  mean 
temperature  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil 
is  78°  F.  The  temperature  varies 
inversely  with  the  altitude,  ranging 
from  79°  F.  on  the  plains  to  43°  F.  in 
the  mountains  at  a  height  of  13,000 
feet.  There  is  little  variation  by  day 
or  by  season  in  the  Central  Valley, 
where  the  temperature  averages  57 
degrees.  Quito,  at  an  elevation  of  9,236 
feet,  is  usually  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  dry  season  is  from  June  to 
November  and  the  rainy  from  Decem- 
ber to  May.  The  Oriente  is  always 
densely  tropical  and  hot,  with  heavy 
rains. 


History 

Ecuador's  ancient  history  stretches 
back  into  the  impenetrable  unknown, 
but  in  the  mountains  traces  have  been 
found  of  early  peoples  among  the  most 
advanced' in  the  hemisphere  in  crafts, 
in  building,  and  in  their  social  organi- 
zation. The  Kingdom  of  Quitu  was 
conquered  about  1,000  A.D.  by  a  tribe 
called  the  Caras,  who  gradually  spread 
their  sovereignty  during  a  period  of 
some  450  years  over  most  of  the 
Andean  highlands  and  the  coastal  part 
of  present-day  Ecuador. 

About  1470  the  Incas  from  Peru 
overran  the  country,  stretching  their 
remarkable  network  of  roads  into 
Ecuador,  and  imposed  their  communal 
system  of  land  holdings  based  on 
family  needs.  The  Inca  rule  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Spaniards  and  between 
1526  and  1556  Ecuador  was  controlled 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, who,  however,  continued  to 
fight  among  themselves.  Eventually, 
in  1556  a  peaceful  Spanish  colonial 
administration  was  established  and 
continued  until  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence about  250  years  later.  The 
City  of  San  Francisco  de  Quito,  now 
known  simply  as  Quito,  was  founded 
in  1534  and  became  the  seat  of  an 
audiencia,  or  high  court,  under  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru. 

The  revolutionary  movement  began 
in  Quito  in  1809  and  in  1822  General 
Sucre  of  Venezuela  won  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Spanish  near  that  city. 
Ecuador,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  joined  present-day 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  in  the  Re- 
public of  Gran  Colombia,  but  the  latter 
was  shortlived  and  in  1830  Ecuadorean 
delegates,  meeting  at  Riobamba,  de- 
cided to  form  a  separate  state.  There 
was  a  brief  conflict  with  Colombia  in 
1831,  after  which  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  was  adjusted  on  more  or 
less  present  lines. 

Ecuador  has  had  frequent  revolu- 
tions, many  changes  of  constitution 
and  few  presidents  have  served  a  full 
term  in  office.  However,  there  have 
been  several  distinguished  chief  execu- 
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tives  such  as  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno, 
1861-1875,  and  Eloy  Alfaro,  1895-1901 
and  1906-1911,  who  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

Ecuador  was  neutral  during  the  first 
World  War,  but  broke  off  relations 
with  the  Axis  governments  of  World 
War  II  in  January,  1942,  The  ancient 
border  dispute  with  Peru  was  settled 
by  the  signing  of  a  protocol  in  1942 
which  defined  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries.  The  government  of 
Dr.  Carlos  Arroyo  del  Rio  was  over- 
thrown by  a  revolt  in  May,  1944,  and 
replaced  by  a  provisional  government 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jose  Maria 
Velasco  Ibarra,  a  former  president. 
This  latter  government  was  confirmed 
in  office  by  elections  which  took  place 
in  August,  1944,  and  is  in  power  at 
present. 

Population 

The  population  of  Ecuador,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  figures  of  the  census 
taken  in  January,  1942,  is  3,085,871, 
although  in  1944  it  was  estimated  at 
3,171,367.  For  commercial  purposes, 
however,  only  around  600,000  can  be 
taken  into  account  as  possible  purchas- 
ers of  foreign  goods,  since  the  re- 
mainder is  composed  of  persons  who 
consume  no  imported  commodities. 
Three-quarters  of  the  population  live 
a  primitive  life  on  the  mountainous 
Andean  plateau,  with  400,000  in  the 
coastal  region  and  an  undetermined 
number  in  the  Oriente,  Of  the  more 
inhabited  districts  about  28  per  cent 
are  white,  30  per  cent  Indian,  and  40 
per  cent  mestizo  (mixed).  Wages  are 
generally  small  and  the  standard  of 
living,  particularly  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, is  relatively  low. 

Language  and  Religion 

Spanish  is  the  main  language  of  the 
country.  If  literature  or  details  can  be 
supplied  in  this  medium,  they  will  be 
of  considerably  more  value  than  in 
another  language.  Most  heads  of  firms 
can  read  English  and  understand  letters 
written  in  that  language,  but  they  are 
not  always  able  to  reply  in  English. 


Quechua  is  spoken  by  some  Indian 
tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country. 

The  principal  religion  is  the  Roman 
Cathohc  faith,  although  there  is  free- 
dom of  worship  and  there  is  no  state 
religion. 

Government 

Ecuador  is  a  Republic  and  the  Chief 
Executive  is  the  Constitutional  Presi- 
dent, now  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Velasco 
Ibarra.  He  came  into  office  after  a 
revolution  on  May  28,  1944,  taking 
over  the  presidential  functions  on 
May  21  from  Dr.  Carlos  Alberto 
Arroyo  del  Rio.  Parfiament  (Con- 
gress) normally  consists  of  an  Upper 
Chamber  (Senado)  and  Lower  Cham- 
ber (Camara  de  Diputados).  At 
present  the  legislative  power  lies  with 
the  Constitutional  Assembly.  When 
the  Assembly  is  not  in  session  a  Per- 
manent Legislative  Commission,  set  up 
under  the  new  Constitution,  takes  on 
the  Assembly's  authority.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  four  years  and  cannot 
serve  again  until  after  an  interval  of 
eight  years.  The  President  names  his 
own  Cabinet  and  through  his  Minister 
of  the  Interior  is  able  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  naming  of  provincial 
governors  and  administrative  heads  of 
the  cantons  and  parishes. 

Ecuador  is  composed  of  17  provinces. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  can- 
tons for  administrative  purposes,  the 
cantons  into  parishes.  The  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  of  the  province  is 
the  governor,  of  the  canton  the  political 
chief,  and  of  the  parish  the  political 
deputy.  A  territorial  chief  administers 
the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Suffrage  is  extended  to  voters  of  18 
years  of  age  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  Women  voted  for  the  first  time 
in  1939,  but  neither  the  Constitution 
of  1906  nor  the  electoral  law  of  1939 
established  their  right  to  a  vote. 

Education 

Educational  facilities  are  provided  in 
the  urban  zones.  Under  President  Eloy 
Alfaro,  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
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tury,  normal  schools  were  established 
in  Quito  to  provide  teachers  for  a  new 
national  system  of  education,  high 
schools  were  begun  for  girls  and  boys 
and  naval  and  military  academies  were 
opened.  Evidence  of  a  growing  interest 
in  the  educational  system,  a  new  law 
dealing  with  public  education  was 
passed  in  1938. 

Due  to  the  numerous  isolated  com- 
munities dispersed  through  the  moun- 
tains and  tropical  regions,  the  intro- 
duction of  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tion was  almost  impossible.  However, 
in  1941  there  wTre  3,140  primary 
schools,  an  increase  of  almost  50  per 
cent  within  10  years,  with  a  total 
enrolment  of  nearly  250,000  children. 
In  addition  there  were  23  secondary 
schools  w^ith  nearly  10,000  pupils,  while 
four  universities  at  Quito,  Guayaquil 
and  Cuenca  and  a  law  school  at  Loja, 
with  around  1,800  students,  offered 
advanced  instruction  in  law,  engineer- 
ing, dentistry  and  medicine.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy,  however,  is  very 
high,  due  to  the  backward  condition  of 
many  of  the  native  peoples. 

The  labour  code,  which  was  passed 
in  1938,  outlines  minimum  wages  and 
a  44-hour  week.  In  1942,  a  new  social 
security  law  was  made  effective  to  pro- 
vide for  sickness,  maternity  and  life 
benefits,  old  age  pensions  and  accident 
insurance.  A  number  of  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  protect  the  Indian  popula- 
tion and  they  and  farm  labour  come 
under  the  special  supervision  of  the 
National  Welfare  Institute.  The  provi- 
sions are  directed  towards  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  crop  lands,  better  credit 
facilities  and  measures  seeking  to  im- 
prove sanitation,  housing,  and  educa- 
tional ends. 

Economic  Resources 

AGRICULTURE 

Ecuador's  fertile  lands  have  stimu- 
lated agriculture,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth.  For  many  years 
cacao  was  the  most  important  crop  and 
the  principal  export.  Other  main  agri- 
cultural products  are  ivory  nuts  (tagua 
nutsj,  rubber,  coffee,  rice,  balsa  wood, 


tobacco,  cinchona  bark,  hat  straw 
(called  toquilla)  and  tropical  fruits. 
Additional  products,  normally  pro- 
duced in  smaller  quantities,  are  sugar, 
cotton,  kapok,  aloe  fibre,  annatto  seed, 
lentils,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  cabinet  woods, 
and  timber  generally. 

War  conditions  have  altered  the 
export  importance  of  these  commodities 
and,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
released  by  the  Banco  Central  del 
Ecuador  (Central  Bank  of  Ecuador), 
exports  in  1944  ranked  as  follows, 
figures  within  parentheses  being  in 
miUions  of  sucres  (one  sucre  equals 
about  8  cents):  rice  (128),  hats  (43), 
cacao  (41),  rubber  (37),  coffee  (35), 
balsa  wood  (32),  quinine  bark  (10), 
ivory  nuts  (7-2) ,  vegetable  wool  (2-1), 
bananas  (1-8),  hides  and  skins  (1*5), 
and  castor  oil  seed  (1*3). 

Ecuador  has  a  considerable  cattle 
population  and  steps  have  recently 
been  taken  to  improve  the  quality  by 
importation  of  pure-bred  stock.  The 
1935  census  showed  returns  of  1,420,- 
000  cattle,  735,000  sheep,  350,000  goats, 
350,000  swine,  80,000  horses,  and 
15,000  burros. 

MINING 

The  chief  mineral  wealth  lies  in  oil, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported 
as  crude  to  various  destinations.  Fields 
at  present  being  worked  are  located 
in  the  coastal  region,  although  new 
discoveries  are  reported  in  the  Oriente. 
There  are  four  petroleum  refineries. 
There  are  gold  washings  in  certain 
rivers  and  gold  is  also  mined,  being 
exported  mainly  in  cyanide  precipi- 
tates. Some  silver  is  obtained  and 
copper  concentrates  are  an  important 
export.  Deposits  of  lead,  zinc,  sulphur 
and  corundum  are  being  worked '  and 
good  marble  is  quarried  near  Cuenca. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Industrial  development  has  been 
slow  in  Ecuador,  but  since  1936  there 
have  been  signs  of  advancement.  This 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  foreign  exchange  position, 
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the  cutting-off  of  European  sources  of 
supply,  and  to  the  immigration  of  Cen- 
tral European  artisans. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  partly  for  ex- 
port, employs  about  3,500  persons,  and 
is  the  principal  industry.  It  is  carried 
on  at  Quito,  Riobamba,  Ainbato  and 
Atuntaqui.  There  are  18  mills,  12  of 
which  produce  cotton  textiles  only,  four 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  one  woollen 
goods  only,  one  hosiery  and  other 
knitted  goods,  and  two  knitted  prod- 
ucts and  rugs.  There  are  10  establish- 
ments consuming  silk  and  rayon  yarns, 
some  of  which  are  imported.  The  shoe 
industry  turns  out  750,000  pairs  a  year. 

There  is  brewing  and  ice-making  in 
Guayaquil  and  Quito.  Cement,  leather, 
chocolate,  tagua-nut  buttons,  carpets, 
soap,  and  nails  are  also  produced  in 
those  cities.  There  are  several  large 
steam  sawmills,  principally  around 
Guayaquil.  The  chemical  industry  is 
dcATloping:  paints,  lacquers  and  var- 
nishes are  made  in  one  factory,  and 
pharmaceutical  products  are  being  pre- 
pared in  several  laboratories.  Flour 
milling  and  tanning  are  growing  rapidly 
in  importance.  There  are  numerous 
sugar  mills  and  a  few  small  factories 
making  bags  of  sisal  fibre.  The  ship- 
building industry  constructs  river  craft. 
New  industries  are  the  refining  of  hog 
lard,  of  edible  oils,  and  salt.  Alcohol, 
perfume,  tobacco,  salt,  and  matches  are 
government  monopolies.  The  alcohol 
industry  produces  white  rum,  potable 
and  industrial  alcohol,  liquors,  per- 
fumes, iodine  and  dentifrices.  Panama 
(Jipijapa)  hats,  manufactured  by  hand 
from  toquilla  palm  straw,  are  one  of 
the  main  products  of  the  Republic. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 

The  total  British  investment  in 
Ecuador,  quoted  on  the  London  stock 
exchange  in  1943,  was  £3,644,200.  No 
interest  was  paid  on  £2,144,200  and  the 
average  interest  on  all  was  3-1  per  cent. 
The  Anglo-Ecuadorean  Oilfields  at 
Ancon,  controlled  by  British  interests, 
is  the  largest  foreign  investment  of 
capital  in  Ecuador.  United  States 
direct  investment  is  estimated  at 
U.S.$5,107,000. 


Commercial  Districts 

Guayaquil,  the  principal  seaport  and 
commercial  centre,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Guayas  river,  30 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  about  800 
miles  from  Panama,  and  through  it 
flows  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  import  and  export  trade.  Its 
population  of  about  173,000  is  mixed, 
but  its  commercial  influence  is  domin- 
ant throughout  the  country.  The 
import  trade  is  controlled  largely  by 
a  group  of  wholesale  importing  firms, 
although  there  is  a  large  number  of 
representatives  and  commission  agents 
who  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  such 
business  as  is  available. 

Quito,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  about  160,000  and  is  connected  with 
Guayaquil  by  a  railway  constructed  in 
1908  and  288  miles  in  length.  The 
journey  requires  about  18  hours  by 
express  train.  Passengers  who  wish  to 
make  the  entire  trip  in  daylight  may 
take  the  ordinary  train  with  an  over- 
night stop  at  Riobamba  and  continue 
their  journey  the  next  day.  It  is  also 
possible  to  go  from  Riobamba  to  Quito 
by  car,  but  due  to  wartime  scarcity  of 
tires,  that  trip  has  become  very  ex- 
pensive. From  Guayaquil  to  Quito  by 
air  is  only  one  hour  and  20  minutes. 

Other  centres  with  their  populations 
and  principal  industries,  are  (in  alpha- 
betical order) :  Ambato,  25,000  (textile 
mills,  fiour  mills,  tanneries) ;  Baba- 
hoyo,  10,000  (tropical  products)  ;  Bahia 
de  Caraquez,  10,000  (cacao,  balsa, 
tagua,  rubber  and  coffee)  ;  Cuenca, 
52,000  (hides,  tropical  produce,  cin- 
chona, mines,  hats)  ;  Esmeraldas,  13,- 
000  (mines,  agricultural  products, 
including  rubber,  cacao,  timber,  to- 
bacco) ;  Guaranda,  12,000  (cinchona 
bark,  timber  and  cereals)  ;  Ibarra, 
13,000  (cotton,  cottonware,  ponchos, 
hats,  furniture,  and  spirits)  ;  Jipijapa, 
12,000  (Panama  hats)  ;  Latacunga, 
24,000  (cattle  farming,  dairying) ; 
Loja,  18,000  (agricultural  products) ; 
Machala,  7,000  (gold  mining)  ;  Manta, 
12,000  (ivory  nuts,  cacao,  coffee, 
Panama  hats)  ;  Milagro,  16,000  (tropi- 
cal fruits,  especially  pineapples)  ;  Ota- 
valo,  15,000  (agricultural  products  and 
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wool,  also  ponchos,  tweeds  and  carpet 
making)  ;  Portoviejo,  14,000  (hats, 
baskets,  tropical  produce) ;  Riobamba, 
28,000  (liquors,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  carpets,  shoes,  cheese  and  but- 
ter) ;  Sahnas,  7,000,  cable  station  (salt, 
sulphur,  pitch  and  petroleum)  ;  Santa 
Elena  and  Ancon,  13,000  (oil  fields)  ; 
and  Tulcan,  13,000  (cattle,  wool  pon- 
chos and  carpets) . 

The  foregoing  population  figures  are 
approximate  estimates  and  many  of 
the  persons  included  therein  have  ex- 
tremely limited  purchasing  power.  The 
amount  of  potential  business  in  centres 
other  than  Guayaquil,  Quito  and 
Cuenca,  in  general,  would  not  warrant 
a  visit  and  can  be  handled  satisfac- 
torily through  a  representative  at 
Guayaquil  or  Quito. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

SHIPPING  SERVICES 

Even  prior  to  the  war  there  was  no 
direct  steamer  service  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  Ecuadorean  ports,  althougli 
one  of  the  lines  operating  to  Austraha 
took  some  cargo  for  transhipment  at 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  bulk  of  Cana- 
dian goods  sent  to  Ecuador  was  routed 
by  shippers  via  New  York  to  Guaya- 
quil on  the  steamers  of  the  Grace  Line, 
This  latter  company  also  had  certain 
sailings  from  United  States  Pacific 
coast  ports,  with  steamers  occasionally 
calling  at  Vancouver;  otherwise  cargo 
from  that  port  was  transhipped  at 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco.  Services  were 
also  operated  from  New  York  by  the 
Compafiia  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores 
(Chilean  Line). 

In- war  years,  saihngs  have  been 
spasmodic  and  most  of  the  east  coast 
departures  were  from  New  Orleans. 
The  Grace  Line  has  already  announced 
its  intention  of  reopening  regular 
weekly  services  by  fast  cargo-passenger 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Pacific 
ports  of  South  America  as  from  March, 
1946.  It  will  also  operate  steamers 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  United 
States  northwest  Pacific  ports.  Messrs. 
Lykes,  of  Houston,  recently  com- 
menced a  fortnightly  service  from  Gulf 


of  Mexico  ports  with  calls  at  Guaya- 
quil. Other  lines  also  intend  to  offer 
occasional  services. 

INTERNAL  TRANSPORTATION 

The  chief  commercial  artery  is  the 
Guayaquil-Quito  liaihvay,  which  oper- 
ates a  single  track  line  of  288  miles 
between  those  two  points.  The  line 
runs  through  the  tropical  coastal  zone, 
rises  to  traverse  the  Andes  at  nearly 
12,000  feet  and  then  continues  through 
the  central  valley  to  Quito.  The  Gov- 
ernment operates  several  less  important 
lines.  There  is  a  railway  extending  106 
miles  north  from  Quito  to  Ibarra  near 
the  Colombian  border.  A  line  west 
from  Guayaquil  connects  it  with 
Salinas  on  the  coast,  and  some  other 
shore  lines  operate  from  other  Pacific 
ports  into  the  coastal  lowlands.  There 
is  a  total  of  about  800  miles  of  rail 
fines  in  Ecuador. 

ROADS 

At  present  there  is  no  commercial 
usable  highway  between  Guayaquil, 
the  chief  port,  and  Quito,  the  capital. 
However,  a  road  runs  along  the  central 
valley  and  reaches  northward  from 
Quito  to  connect  with  roads  in  Colom- 
bia, and  a  car  journey  from  Quito 
to  Bogota  is  feasible,  providing  weather 
conditions  are  favourable.  The  mule 
train  is  still  an  integral  part  of  the 
country's  internal  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  Ecuadorean  Government  has 
announced  its  intention  of  expanding 
the  road  system  shortly.  The  country 
is  estimated  to  have  nearly  5,000  miles 
of  roads.  Most  of  the  main  highways 
in  the  highland  section  are  cobbled 
with  small  irregular  stones  laid  by 
hand,  whereas  those  in  the  littoral  are 
chiefly,  of  earth  construction  and  only 
usuable  during  the  dry  season.  The 
main  route  is  the  Pan-American  High- 
way with  a  total  length  of  700  miles. 
In  sum  there  are  approximately  3,700 
miles  of  unimproved  and  secondary 
roads  and  about  500  miles  of  hard- 
surfaced  highways. 
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AIR  SERVICES 

Guayaquil  is  one  of  the  principal 
stopping  points  on  the  line  of  the  Pan- 
American  Grace  Airways  Inc.  (Pana- 
gra) ,  operating  from  Panama  to 
Buenos  Aires,  and  there  are  daily 
flights  in  both  directions.  Panagra  also 
has  an  internal  service  in  Ecuador, 
and  Quito  is  reached  in  approximately 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from 
Guayaquil.  The  Ecuaclorean  Govern- 
ment has  given  further  attention  to 
the  expansion  of  domestic  lines  and 
recently  a  contract  was  concluded  with 
the  West  Indies  Flying  Service  Inc.  for 
more  extensive  local  services  and  added 
connections  to  Colombia.  Air-line 
routes  at  present  total  approximately 
1,235  miles. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Since  January,  1945,  Ecuador  has 
been  linked  to  the  international  tele- 
phone service  by  radio  telephone  from 
Quito  to  New  York  and  thence 
to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Internal  postal  services  are 
maintained  by  the  daily  flights  of 
Panagra  and  low  domestic  rates  have 
been  given  to  encourage  air  mail  within 
the  country. 

Internal  telegraph  services  are  oper- 
ated by  the  post  office  and  overseas 
messages  are  sent  mainly  by  the  All- 
American  Cables,  whose  transmissions 
in  Canada  are  handled  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Telegraphs. 

Currency  and  Banking 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Ecuador  is 
the  Sucre,  with  a  par  value  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 
Exchange  control  is  in  force,  being 
re-introduced  in  1940  with  the  Central 
Bank  as  sole  buyer  and  seller  at  rates 
then  fixed  respectively  at  14-80  and 
15-00  sucres  to  the  United  States 
dollar.  The  position  of  the  sucre  has 
been  improved  by  successive  adjust- 
ments and  the  bank's  efTective  current 
buying  rate  of  exchange  is  13-132 
sucres  per  one  U.S.  dollar,  thus  one 


Sucre  equals  approximately  7-62  Uni- 
ted States  cents.  The  bank's  present 
selling  rate  is  13-77  sucres  per  U.S. 
dollar.  The  sucre  is  divided  into  100 
centavos  and  there  are  the  usual  de- 
nominations of  bank  notes  and  coins. 

There  are  no  branches  of  Canadian 
banks  in  Ecuador,  although  most  Cana- 
dian banks  have  established  corre- 
spondents among  Ecuadorean  banks. 
The  only  foreign  bank  (English)  is  the 
Bank  of  London  and  South  America, 
which  has  a  branch  office  in  Guaya- 
quil. There  are  several  Ecuadorean 
banks  of  good  repute,  the  largest  being 
La  Previsora  Banco  Nacional  de 
Credito. 

Weights  and  Measures 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  legal  and  in  common  use 
as  standard  for  imported  commodities 
and  as  a  measure  for  specifiications. 
Internally,  Spanish  measures  are  widely 
used  and  may  be  the  basis  for  requests 
on  odd  lengths  or  sizes  by  the  traders. 
English  measures  are  understood  by 
importers,  but  if  used  the  fact  should 
be  clearly  stated,  particularly  in  such 
cases  as  a  ton,  as  there  is  apt  to  be 
confusion  between  the  long  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
and  the  metric  ton  of  2,205  pounds. 

Advertising  Media 

Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  ad- 
vertising their  lines  in  Ecuador  will 
find  the  local  newspapers  of  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  to  be  the  principal  media 
in  calling  attention  to  their  products. 
There  are  practically  no  trade  maga- 
zines of  any  importance  and  the  main 
coverage  can  be  secured  by  advertise- 
ments in  "El  Universo"  or  "El  Tele- 
grafo"  of  Guayaquil  and  "El  'Comer- 
cio"  of  Quito.  If  further  coverage  is 
desired  there  are  "La  Prensa"  of  Guay- 
aquil, "El  Mercurio"  of  Cuenca,  and 
"El  Dia"  and  "La  Patria"  of  Quito. 
The  smaller  provincial  centres  all  have 
their  individual  papers  and  these  can 
be  used  if  any  wider  campaign  is 
anticipated. 
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Foreign  Trade 

(One  Ecuadorean  sucre,  S/1.00,  equals 
approximately  8  cents  Canadian  at  present 
rate  of  exchange;  1  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds.) 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
both  in  the  vahie  of  imports  of  mer- 
chandise into  Ecuador  and  in  the 
export  of  Ecuadorean  produce  abroad 
during  war  years.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
assay  trends  in  Ecuadorean  trade,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  lack  of  official  statis- 
tics, which  have  not  been  pubhshed 
by  the  Repubhc  since  1933.  The  data 
given  in  this  report  are  drawn  from 
different  sources  and,  while  beheved  to 
be  reasonably  accurate,  do  not  always 
coincide  with  similar  figures  from  other 
responsible  sources. 

The  following  fable  shows  the  foreign 
trade  of  Ecuador  in  five  type  years; 
two  prior  to  the  war,  1939,  and  1943 
and  1944: — 

Excess  of 

Imports     Exports  Exports 
Thousands  of  Sucres 


1937    131.543  164,045  32,402 

1938    148.314  169,095  20,781 

1939    147.860  167.148  19.288 

1943    217.982  393.144  175,162 

1944    331,155  466,631  135,476 


It  will  be  observed  that  trade 
increased  tremendously  in  1943  and 
1944.  Much  of  this  advance  was  due 
to  war  circumstances,  which  resulted 
in  greater  demand  for  certain  Ecua- 
dorean products  and  also  in  the  elimin- 
ating of  supplies  from  competitive  pro- 
ducing areas  which  came  under  enemy 
control. 

Ecuador  had  a  large  favourable 
balance  of  trade  in  1943  and  1944,  but 
the  prospects  for  continuing  the  high 
volume  of  wartime  exports  in  the  post- 
war years  are  not  very  promising. 
Much  of  Ecuador's  population  is  self- 
sufficient  and  foreign  trade  figures  are 
low  for  the  country's  size  and  popu- 
lation. 

The  value  of  the  Ecuadorean  sucre 
from  1937  to  1944  varied  somewhat, 
the  average  of  the  Central  Bank's  sell- 
ing rates  per  U.S.!  being  11-66  sucres 
in  1937;  14-13  sucres  in  1938;  14-74  in 
1939;  14-10  in  1943;  and  14-03  sucres 
per  U.S.S  in  1944.  The  extreme  change 
in  the  eight-year  period  was  from 
10-50  sucres    in    January,    1937,  to 


18-00  sucres  in  June,  1940,  with  the 
average  about  14-25  sucres. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

While  the  direction  of  Ecuadorean 
foreign  trade  has  been  altered  by  the 
war,  the  United  States  has  been  and 
still  is  both  the  chief  supplier  of  goods 
to  Ecuador  and  the  principal  pur- 
chaser of  Ecuadorean  merchandise. 

Table  I,  which  shows  the  value  of 
imports  in  1939  and  1943  by  principal 
supplying  countries  in  each  of  those 
years,  indicates  the  marked  changes 
that  occurred  during  the  war  in  sources 
of  supply. 

TABLE  I 

hnports  by  Principal  Countries  in 


1939 

and  1943 

1939 

1943 

Thousands  of  Sucres 

Total  

,  .  147,8610 

217,983 

Argentina   

50i0> 

39,979 

237 

16,376 

551 

2,150 

457 

10,892 

Chile   

1,959 

7,930 

United  States  .  .  . 

71,950 

103,583 

Great  Britain   .  . 

8.094 

13,634 

68 

2,804 

Paraguay   

2,297 

Peru   

3.789 

9,934 

Switzerland  

1,264' 

1,527 

1,823 

3,042 

23 

Japan   

7,810 

16 

Germany   

26,767 

47 

Belgium   

1,466 

France   

7,339 

"  '22 

Holland   

1,661 

Italy   

4,573 

British  India  .  , 

728 

l'.3i4 

In  1939  the  United  States  supplied 
nearly  72,000,000  sucres  worth  of 
merchandise  out  of  total  imports  valued 
at  about  148,000,000  sucres.  Germany 
was  second  with  26,700,000  sucres, 
these  two  countries  furnishing  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  Ecuador's  im- 
ports in  that  year.  Imports  of  lesser, 
but  fair-sized,  values  came  from  the 
following  countries:  Great  Britain  (8 
million  sucres),  Japan  (7-8),  France 
(7-3),  Italy  (4-5),  Peru  (3-7),  Cuba 
(3-0),  Chile  (1-9)  and  Holland  (1-6 
million  sucres) .  Canada's  share  was 
only  slightly  more  than  half  a  million 
sucres  or  roughly  $40,000. 

In  1943  the  United  States  again 
supplied  nearly  half  —  103,000,000 
sucres — of  all  imports  and  the  Argen- 
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tine  had  moved  into  second  place  with 
almost  40,000,000  sucres.  Brazil  was 
third  with  16,376,000  and  Great  Britain 
fourth  with  13,634,000  sucres.  Peru 
and  Chile  increased  their  shares  con- 
siderably, so  that  in  general  the  amount 
of  imports  from  South  American  coun- 
tries showed  a  notable  advance  over 
pre-war  trading  conditions. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  major  part  of 
Ecuadorean  exports  went  directly  to 
the  United. States,  with  fair  quantities 
to  European,  and  minor  shipments  to 
South  American,  countries.  In  1943, 
due  to  direct  purchases  of  war  supplies 
or  materials  to  be  used  in  war  indus- 
tries, the  United  States  was  buying 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  Ecuador's 
exports,  while  larger  quantities  were 
going  to  other  countries  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  European  mar- 
kets were  closed,  except  for  Great 
Britain  and  nearly  negligible  ship- 
ments to  Sweden. 

Table  II  shows  the  changes  in  des- 
tinations of  exports  in  1939  and  1943. 

TABLE  II 
Exports  by  Principal  Countries  in 


1939 

and  194s 

1939 

1943 

Thousands  of  Sucres 

167,148 

393,115 

2,218 

9,644 

Bolivia   

312 

1.231 

2,109 

4,354 

Canada   

6.5 

124 

5,229 

3,021 

1.055 

78,523 

Chile   

4,972 

4,546 

United  States  .  ,  , 

83.254 

239,238 

6,156 

4,876 

24 

1,603 

99  a 

4,286 

5,730 

22,608 

32 

1,153 

8,714 

13,900 

861 

1,275 

11,277 

1,728 

10,802 

Holland   

4,120 

Italy   

3,605 

1.188 

'ise 

6,386 

3,758 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  chief 
purchasers  of  Ecuador's  exports  in 
1943  ranked  in  the  following  order: 
United  States,  Cuba,  Peru,  Uruguay 
and  Argentina.  Exports  to  these  five 
countries  aggregated  363,913,000  sucres 


in  1943,  accounting  for  90  per  cent  of 
all  Ecuadorean  shipments  abroad. 
Canada  increased  her  share  of  Ecua- 
dorean exports  from  65,000  sucres  in 
1939  to  124,000  sucres  in  1943.  Many 
goods  sent  to  the  Dominion  via  United 
States  ports,  however,  are  credited  as 
shipments  to  the  latter  country,  and 
Canadian  statistics  show  arrivals  of 
much  greater  value. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

No  official  trade  returns,  as  already 
stated,  have  been  published  by  Ecua- 
dor for  some  time,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  list  chief  imports  in  order 
of  value  as  officially  recorded.  How- 
ever, an  indication  of  main  imports 
in  1944  as  contained  in  preliminary 
information  issued  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Ecuador  on  import  arrivals  of 
Guayaquil,  the  chief  port  of  entry,  is 
presented  in  Table  III.  The  values 
shown  in  this  table  were  calculated 
from  the  carrying  ship's  manifests  on 
the  f.o.b.  value,  and  are  in  millions 

TA;BLE  III 
Principal  Imports  Through  the  Port  of 
Guayaquil  in  1944 


For  the  Government,  municipalities  Million 
and  ofiicial  entities —  Sucres 

Befined  sugar    23.8 

Metallic  coins    21.1 

Corporacion  Ecuatoriana  de  Fomento  8.7 

Bailroad  niaterirJs    6.2 

Wheat  flour  for  municipalities   6.0 

Ministry  of  Defence    3.4 

Electric  material    3.3 

Iron  and  steel  materials   2.9 

Piping  for  municipalities   2.4 

Petroleum  for  railways   1.8 

For  foreign  mining  companies — 

Materials  for  mines   6.8 

Machinery  and  spare  parts   2.9 

Iron  and  steel  materials   2.3 

Steel  piping    2.3 

For  commerce  in  general — 

Wheat  flour    21.7 

Cotton  textiles   21.5 

Pharmaceutical  products   14.8 

Iron  and  steel  materials    11.0 

Woollens    10.4 

Machinery  and  spares   6.4 

Baw  cotton    6.3 

Lard    6.2 

Sewing  thread    6.2 

Chemical  products    6.0 

Toilet  preparations    5.1 

Silk  textiles    4.3 

Malt  and  hops   3.7 

Glass,  bottles  and  crystal  ware   3.7 

Automobiles  and  trucks    3.4 

Electric  material    3.2 

Yarn  in  general    2.9 

Wines  and  liquor    2.8 

Newsprint    2.6 

Jute  sacking  cloth    2.4 
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of  siicres  (a  million  sucres  at  the  Table  IV  shows  preliminary  figures  for 
current  rate  of  exchange  equalling  principal  exports  from  Ecuador  during 
approximately  $80,000).  The  items  two  pre-war  and  two  war  years,  viz., 
hsted  account  for  76  per  cent  of  total  1937,  1938,  1942  and  1943. 
imports  arriving  at  Guayaquil  in  1944.  Due  to  the  occupation  by  Japanese 
Commodities  listed  in  Table  III  are  troups  of  Asiatic  rice-producing  areas, 
grouped  according  to  whether  received  the  value  of  Ecuadorean  rice  exports 
by  official  bodies,  foreign  mining  com-  rose  tremendously  during  the  war.  The 
panics  or  for  commerce  in  general.  The  increased  demand  for  other  tropical 
hst  of  commodities  indicates  the  chief  products  not  available  from  other 
items  needed  by  Ecuador.  It  will  be  sources,  together  with  the  more  inten- 
noted  that  they  are  in  the  main  food-  sive  development  of  commodities  such 
stuffs  and  manufactured  articles.  Prin-  as  rubber,  kapok,  copper  concentrates, 
cipal  imports  in  1945,  from  figures  so  mineral  ores,  and  balsa  wood,  are  all 
far  available,  have  been  cotton  and  reflected  in  the  figures  of  Table  IV. 
woollen  textiles,  flour,  lard,  pharmaceu-  An  active  trade  in  Panama  hats  has 
ticals,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel  for  continued  during  the  war  years,  partly 
construction,  and  tractors  and  acces-  due  to  their  good  quahty  and  also  to 
sories.  the  elimination  of  other  competition  as 
EXPORTS  a  result  of  wartime  conditions.  Pro- 
Ecuador's  export  products  are  limited  duction  and  export  of  petroleum  have 
in  number  and  are  confined  mainly  to  remained  important  factors  in  the 
natural  products  of  the  country  in  only  country's  economy. 

a  semi-prepared  form.  For  many  years  rr.,           j     j       ^  a-     •   ^  ^      ^  c 

,1       1-r           X                     i            ij.  The  second  and  concluding  instalment  of 

the  chief  export  was  cocoa  beans,  but  this  report,  which  deals  with  Ecuador's  trade 

in  recent  years  rice  has  held  first  place.  with  Canada,  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

TABLE  IV 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities  in  1937,  1938,  1942  and  1943 

1937  1938  1942  1943 

Thousand's  of  Sucres 

Hides  and  skins   2,437  2,883  3,886  563 

Cocoa  beans    53,0S0'  41,315  40.327  51,794 

Coffee,  green    26,118  17,620'  17,278  33,176 

Rice   641  11,459  59,215  102,838 

Bananas    6,04'0  7,969  3,107  2,159 

Rubber    4,29-1  4,536  35,481  23,316 

Vegetable  ivory   19.356  7,531  7.042  6,274 

Hats  (Toquilla  straw)    8,535  6,570  22,121  25,191 

Petroleum,  crude    23,332  27.808  24,820  23.796 

Cyanide  precipitates  of  gold  ore   '  19,822  22,566  25.374  27.476 

Kapok    956  1,908  1,667  732 

Copper  bars  and  concentrates    not  available  13,493  38,920 

Balsa  wood    not  available  25,613  43,420 


TIMBER  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  APPOINTED 


Appointment  of  Lt.-Col.  Douglas 
Roe,  lately  officer  commanding  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Corps,  as  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  to 
London,  England,  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Hon.  James  A. 
MacKinnon,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Colonel  Roe  is  expected  to 
take  up  his  duties  in  the  near  future. 
He  will  be  located  in  Ottawa  for  sev- 
eral months  and  will  make  a  survey 
of  the  timber  industry  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  British  Columbia  before 
proceeding  to  his  post  in  London. 


Born  in  Vancouver,  Lt.-Col.  Roe  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege and  served  overseas  during  1917- 
19  with  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  From 
1919  to  1934  he  was  associated  with 
the  lumber  industry  in  British  Colum- 
bia with  the  Eburne  Sawmills  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  from  1934  to  1940  was 
British  Columbia's  timber  trade  com- 
missioner in  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
joined  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps 
in  1940. 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

1944-45  WOOL  SEASON 

The  severe  drought  in  the  current 
wool  season  resulted  in  a  greatly  re- 
duced wool  clip. 

During  the  appraisal  year  July  31, 
1944,  to  June  30,  1945,  the  total  num- 
ber of  bales  catalogued  was  3,123,107, 
which  was  483,440  fewer  than  during 
the  previous  season.  The  total  weight 
of  wool  was  931,081,775  pounds,  with 
an  appraised  value  of  £56,074,729. 

The  1944-45  clip  was  below  normal 
standard  and  was  not  equal  to  the 
previous  clip.  The  average  weight  per 
bale  was  298  pounds,  compared  with 
304  pounds  during  the  1943-44  season. 

Wool  bought  by  Australian  manu- 
facturers for  the  season  totalled  389,- 
535  bales,  a  decrease  of  58,087  bales 
from  1943-44,  while  shipments  abroad 
increased  by  318,245  bales.  The  total 
quantity  shipped  was  1,975,055  bales, 
of  which  the  record  total  of  922,355 
bales  was  purchased  by  commercial 
buyers  in  the  United  States.  Orders 
have  also  been  placed  for  France,  and 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  Bel- 
gium and  other  European  countries. 

Tops  exported  from  Australia  in 
1944-45  reached  a  record  of  11,036788 
pounds,  while  the  quantity  of  wool 
stored  in  Australia  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  June  30,  1945.  was 
5,136,006  bales. 

New  Zealand 

CONDITIONS  IN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Zealand  Co-operative  Dairy  Co.  Ltd., 
the  largest  concern  of  its  type  in  the 
Dominion,  it  was  reported  that  the 
total  quantity  of  butterfat  handled 
during  the  season  ended  July  31  showed 
an  appreciable  increase  over  the 
production  of  the  previous  season. 
Unusually  favourable  climatic  condi- 
tions experienced  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  contributed  sub- 


stantially to  the  increase,  although  the 
continued  shortage  of  adequate  farm 
assistance  and  reduced  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizer offset  these  conditions  to  some 
extent. 

The  actual  payment  per  pound  of 
butterfat  for  all  grades  for  the  season 
1943-44  was  the  same  as  the  estimated 
price  of  17-1117d.  per  pound  for  butter 
and  19-4146d'.  per  pound  for  cheese. 
The  payment,  inclusive  of  farm  costs 
allowance,  was  17-8559d.  per  pound  for 
butter  and  20*1609d.  per  pound  for 
cheese. 

The  season's  average  pay-out  per 
pound  of  butterfat  of  all  grades  which 
would  be  made  for  the  1944-45  season 
was  20 -045 Id.  per  pound  of  butterfat 
for  butter-making,  and  22-4179d.  per 
pound  of  butterfat  for  cheese  making. 
Credits  to  supphers  in  respect  of  farm 
costs  allowances  were  given  on  the 
supply  and  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
allowances  were  available. 

Milk  powder  suppliers  had  received, 
in  addition  to  the  butter  advance, 
premiums  for  skim  milk.  Stocks  unsold 
at  the  close  of  the  season  had  been 
taken  into  account  at  the  prices  which 
would  be  realized  on  disposal,  and  pay- 
ments to  suppliers  concerned  would  be 
made  in  the  sam-e  manner  as  for  butter 
and  cheese. 

Portugal 

EXPANSION  OF  MERCHANT  FLEET 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  Portu- 
guese tonnage  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  the  Portuguese  Minis- 
ter of  Shipping  has  published  a  program 
under  which  the  merchant  fleet  will 
be  augmented  by  about  70  ships  repre- 
senting a  total  of  about  370,000  tons, 
it  is  reported  in  The  Scandinavian 
Shipping  Gazette. 

Regular  lines  are  contemplated  to 
the  Portuguese  Atlantic  islands,  to 
Cape  Verde  and  Guinea,  S.  Tome  and 
Angola,  Mozambique,  India,  Timor, 
North  Africa,  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe,  the  United  States, 
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Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile  and  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  merchant  fleet  will  be  borne 
partly  by  the  shipowners  and  partly 
by  the  Government.  Five  of  the  ships 
are  already  mider  construction,  four  of 
them  at  British  yards  and  one  at  the 
Portuguese  naval  yard. 

South  Africa 

TIMBER  SUPPLY  POSITION 

The  South  African  Controller  of 
Timber  stated  lately  that  South  Africa 
will  require  every  piece  of  timber  which 
can  be  produced  locally  in  1946,  writes 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Johannesburg.  The 
anticipated  production  in  South  Africa 
for  1946  is  approximately  50,000  stand- 
ards (of  165  cubic  feet)  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  25  shiploads.  No  more 
timber  is  expected  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  than  in  1945  and 
the  maximum  that  Europe  can  supply 
is  10,000  standards.  A  small  token 
allotment  of  hardw^ood  was  received 
recently  from  Australia,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  more  will  come  forward. 

Sweden 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  SEPTEMBER 

Swedish  imports  had  a  total  value 
of  135  million  kronor  (about  $33.75 
milhons)  during  September,  while  ex- 
ports amounted  to  245  million  kronor 
(about  $61.25  milhons).  Leading 
sources  of  imports  were:  United  States, 
19-6  milhon  kronor;  Argentina,  19-2; 
Switzerland,  13-8;  Spain,  9-8;  Brazil, 
7-8;  Uruguay,  7-7  million  kronor. 
Chief  destinations  of  exports  were: 
Norway,  51-8  million  kronor;  United 
States,  42-8;  United  Kingdom,  38-3; 
France,  17-7;  Denmark,  15-5;  Bel- 
gium, 15-4;  Argentina,  11-3  miUion 
kronor. 

Switzerland 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 

During  the  nine-month  period,  Janu- 
ary-September of  this  year,  Switzer- 


land imported  622,910  tons  of  goods 
valued  at  Fr.585-3  millions,  while  her 
exports  were  115,780  tons  valued  at 
Fr. 1,001 -2  millions.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  1944  were:  imports,  2,365,- 
320  tons  valued  at  Fr.1,008-4  millions, 
and  exports  248,090  tons  of  a  value 
of  Fr.889-8  millions.  For  the  1944 
period  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  was  Fr.118-7  millions,  while 
for  the  1945  period  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  was  Fr.415-9  mil- 
lions. In  the  1944  period  the  value  of 
exports  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
imports  was  88-2,  while  in  the  1945 
period  the  corresponding  figure  was 
17M. 

The  principal  sources  of  Switzer- 
land's imports  in  September,  1945,  are 
as  follows  (values  for  September,  1944, 
within  parentheses) :  Germany,  Mill. 
Fr.1-2  (29-9);  France,  13-2  (0-8); 
Italy,  2-5  (3-0);  Belgium,  6-6  (0-2); 
Great  Britain,  0-8  (0-03)  ;  Spain,  11-0 
(1-8);  Portugal,  4-0  (0-9);  Sweden, 
1-9  (5-1);  Turkey,  5-6  (5-1);  Can- 
ada, 13-1  (0-3);  United  States,  15-9 
(0-8) ;  Argentina,  8-1  (0-8). 

The  principal  countries  to  which 
Swiss  exports  went  in  September,  1945 
(with  figures  for  September,  1944), 
were:  Germany,  Mill.  Fr.0-1  (31-5); 
France,  15-7  (1-0)  ;  Great  Britain,  3-1 
(5-1)  ;  Spain,  8-7  (0-6) ;  Sweden,  10-1 
(13-6);  United  States,  31-9  (10-7); 
Brazil,  3-7  (0-5);  Argentina,  6-2 
(1-3). 

United  Kingdom 

FOOD  INDUSTRY  TO  CONTINUE 

In  a  recent  statement,  the  Minister 
of  Food,  Sir  Ben  Smith,  confirmed  that 
the  Ministry  of  Food  will  continue  into 
the  peacetime  years  as  a  separate  and 
permanent  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, writes  Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lon- 
don. During  the  war  this  Ministry 
has  exercised  control  over  the  procure- 
ment, distribution  and  price  of  most 
foods,  and  so  long  as  food  shortages 
remain  this  wartime  system  of  food 
control  and  rationing  will  be  continued. 
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The  Minister's  statement  said  that 
the  Government  will  accept  the 
responsibility  for  raising  the  standard 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  people  and  also 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  necessary  to 
health  are  available  to  all  members 
of  the  public  at  reasonable  prices. 
Therefore,  the  wartime  system  of  food 
control,  which  is  now  being  extended 
into  the  years  of  scarcity,  may  be  ex- 
tended even  further  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  Government's  accepted  re- 
sponsibilities. 


In  regard  to  all  foods  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  nation's  diet,  the 
Government  proposes  to  undertake 
such  responsibility  in  respect  of  pro- 
curement, distribution  and  sale  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  adequate  sup- 
plies are  available  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  interest  of  the  consumer  will  be 
protected;  the  position  of  the  home 
producer  in  producing  goods  required 
by  the  nation  from  home  sources  will 
be  safeguarded;  and  the  trader  who 
renders  the  community  a  necessary 
service  will  receive  a  fair  reward. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  November  3,  1945: — 

Total  Reduction  in         Used  by  Canada  to 

World  Duty  from  November  3,  1945 

Unit  Quota  1930  Tariff  Act     Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk   Gal.        3,000,000        6^  to  3ic  per  gal.  24,379  0  .8 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream   Gal.        1,500,000         56%o  to  2S%oc.  1,100 

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish   Lb.      17,668,311        2i  to  l|c.  per  lb.  Quota  filled 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes   Bu.        1,500,000  75  to  37ic.  78,711  5.2 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1945 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.        1,000,000  75  to  60c.  1,603  0.1 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1945      Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.        1,727,242  Free  1,362,213  78.8 

per  calendar 
year 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and  ,  .o^nu.  « 

whole  furs  and  skins  No.         100,000         50  to  35%  adval.        43,991t  43.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

Tails  Piece  5,000  50  to  35%  adval.     

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945, 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  pej-iod  May  1 
to  November  3,  1945,  imports  totalled  27,424.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by 
Canada. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS 

Bermuda 

DUTIES  ON  LIQUORS  AMENDED 

The  Bermuda  House  of  Assembly, 
by  an  amendment  (effective  October 
15)  to  the  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1944, 
changed  the  duties  on  hquors  as  fol- 
lows:— 


AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

subsidy  refund  payments  at  the  time 
of  application  for  export  permits. 
Under  the  revised  procedure,  which 
became  effective  on  December  1,  appli- 
cations involving  commodities  subject 
to  subsidy  refund  payments  will  be 
processed  and,  if  approved  on  the  basis 
of  supply,  the  applicant  will  be  notified 


Alcohol,  arrack,  gin,  peppermint  water, 

shrub   per  gal. 

plus  ad  val. 
plus  s'urtax 
plus  -wartime  super  surtax 

Brandy,  cordials   per  gal. 

plus  ad  val. 
plus  surtax 
plus  wartime  super  surtax 

Malt  liquor,  cider  and  perry  

  per  h'ghd.  54  gals. 

plus  surtax 
plus  wartime  super  surtax 
Malt  liquor,  cider  and  perry  in  con- 
tainers commonly  called  quart  con- 
tainers  doz.  qts. 

plus  surtax 
plus  Avartime  super  surtax 

Rum    per  gal. 

plus  ad  val. 
plus  surtax 
plus  wartime  super  surtax 

Whisky    per  gal. 

plus  ad  val. 
plus  surtax 
plus  wartime  super  surtax 

Other  potable  spirits   per  gal. 

plus  ad  val. 
plus  surtax 
plu.s'  Avartime  super  surtax 


Former 

British 
'referential 
Tariff 

2.0s. 

25% 

251% 

50'% 

25s. 

25% 

m% 

50'% 

60s. 

22*  % 
50% 


4  s.  6d. 

224% 

50% 

20s. 

25% 

22i% 

50% 

2'Os. 

25% 

22i% 

50% 

20s. 

25% 

22-^% 

50% 


Rates 

General 
Tariff 

20s.  per  proof  gal. 
25% 

25% 
50% 

25s.  per  proof  gal. 

25% 

25% 

50% 


New  Rates 

British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 


h'ghd.  54  gals. 


25% 
50'% 


4s.  6d.  doz.  qts. 

25% 
50% 

20s.  per  proof  gal. 

25% 

25% 

50% 

2i0s..  per  proof  gal. 

25% 

25% 

50% 

20s.  per  proof  gal. 

25% 

25% 

50% 


45s. 


85s. 


108s. 


36s. 


72s. 


85s. 


45s. 

n% 

85  s. 

2-1% 


108s. 

2i% 


8s. 

2i% 

36s. 

n% 

72s. 

2i% 
85  s. 

2i% 


The  surtax  shown  under  "former 
rates"  was  payable  on  both  the  specific 
and  ad  valorem  rates.  The  wartime 
super  surtax  was  also  payable  on  the 
specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  and  also 
on  the  surtax. 

Canada 

REVLSED  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING 
SUBSIDY  REFUNDS 

The  Export  Permit  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  has 
revised  its  method  of  collecting  sub- 
sidy refund  payments  to  make  it  no 
longer  necessary  for  exporters  to  make 


that  the  permit  will  be  issued  upon 
receipt  of  the  subsidy  refund  payment. 
The  latter  may  be  deferred  until  the 
goods  are  ready  for  shipment.  In  con- 
sequence, exporters  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  tie  up  working  capital  in 
subsidy  refund  payments  covering 
shipments  whose  movement  may  be 
delayed  by  factors  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

This  new  procedure  will  apply  also 
to  outstanding  export  permits  for  which 
subsidy  refund  payments  have  already 
been  made.  If  the  exporter  anticipates 
a  delay  in  effecting  shipment,  he  may 
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return  his  permit  to  the  Export  Permit 
Branch  and  claim  the  return  of  his 
subsidy  refund  payment. 

Further  details,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  exporters  from 
the  Export  Permit  Branch. 

Chile 

NEW  COMBINED  INVOICE  AND  CERTIFICATE 
OF  ORIGIN  FORM 

Mr.  R.  E.  Gravel,  Acting  Commer- 
cial Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at 
Santiago,  reports  that  the  Chilean 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  an- 
nounced that,  effective  November  19, 
1945,  the  separate  certificate  of  origin 
previously  required  for  shipments  to 
Chile  has  been  abolished  and  the  data 
contained  in  that  document  will  hence- 
forth be  given  in  the  commercial 
invoice.  It  is  stated  that  this  will 
greatly  simplify  the  documentation 
requirements  of  Chile.  Further  details 
of  the  new  Chilean  combined  commer- 
cial invoice  and  certificate  of  origin 
form  will  be  published  when  they  are 
received. 

India 

REVALIDATION  OF  IMPORT  LICENCES 

A  Press  Notice  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  New  Delhi,  India,  dated 
October  2,  1945,  states  that  all  licences 
issued  for  import  of  goods  other  than 
foodstuffs  from  countries  in  the  sterling 
area  which  are  valid  for  shipment  in 
July-December,  1945,  will  be  automati- 
cally revalidated  to  cover  shipments  up 
to  June  30,  1946.  In  respect  of  countries 
outside  the  sterling  area,  licences  for 
imports  of  goods  other  than  foodstuffs 
will  be  automatically  revalidated  to 
cover  shipments  up  to  June  30,  1946, 
only  if  initially  granted  to  cover  ship- 
ments in  January-June,  1945,  or  July- 
December,  1945. 

Licences  for  imports  of  foodstuffs 
will  be  automatically  revalidated  to 
cover  shipments  up  to  June  30,  1946, 
only  if  initially  granted  during  July- 
December,  1945. 


The  validity  of  all  other  import 
licences  will  terminate  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  current  period  unless  in- 
dividually revahdated. 

British  Honduras 

CHANGE  IN  DUTY  ON  COTTON  HOSIERY 

Effective  July  19,  1945,  the  duty 
under  the  general  tariff  on  cotton 
hosiery  imported  into  British  Honduras 
was  changed  from  12^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  plus  13  cents  per  pair,  to  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  under 
the  preferential  tariff  remains  at  12^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

New  Zealand 

IMPORT  LICENSING  SCHEDULE  FOR  1946 

The  import  licensing  schedule  of 
New  Zealand  for  1946,  which  has  now 
been  released,  follows  closely  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  for  previous  periods 
except  that  the  basic  allocations  have 
been  fixed  for  over  140  more  items 
than  in  the  1945  schedule  and  that  pro- 
curement of  supplies  by  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  is  abolished.  Other  features 
are:  the  base  year  has  been  changed 
in  respect  of  most  allocations;  in  regard 
to  several  important  items  for  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  decisions  as  to 
future  treatment  have  been  postponed, 
pending  clarification  of  the  exchange 
position ;  and  the  prohibition  of  imports 
of  products  of  types  similar  to  those 
produced  in  New  Zealand  is  main- 
tained. 

The  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms stated  in  a  press  release  that, 
although  it  has  been  suggested  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  exempt  certain 
goods  from  licensing,  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  adopt  that  course, 
but  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
facilitate  the  granting  of  licences  and 
to  ensure  that  essential  requirements 
are  adequately  provided  for. 

While  the  present  surplus  of  New 
Zealand  sterling  funds  in  London  gives 
grounds  for  much  satisfaction,  it  must 
be  remembered,  he  said,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  heavily  on  these, 
not  only  in  respect  of  New  Zealand 
overseas  debts,  but  also  in  respect  of 
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essential  imports.  The  imports  of 
machinery  necessary  to  replace  that 
which  had  been  worn  out  or  had  be- 
come obsolete  during  the  war  period, 
also  to  equip  new  industries  and  to 
provide  for  development  of  existing 
industries,  would  be  very  substantial. 
To  provide  for  raw  materials 'for  indus- 
try and  the  needs  of  motor  and  other 
transport  would  also  entail  large  ex- 
penditures. In  addition,  essential  con- 
sumer goods,  including  foodstuffs,  must 
be  provided  for.  The  Government  is 
also  committed  to  large  expenditure  in 
respect  of  imports  associated  with 
national  undertakings,  including  hydro- 
electric development.  Having  all  this 
expenditure  in  mind,  the  need  for  main- 
tenance of  control  of  the  use  of  New 
Zealand  overseas  funds  to  ensure  that 
they  will  be  available  to  meet  such 
requirements  will,  I  think,  be  recog- 
nized, he  said. 

The  Minister  added  that,  although 
some  relaxation  has  been  found  pos- 
sible in  respect  of  certain  classes  of 
consumer  goods,  the  situation  still  calls 
for  conservation  of  overseas  funds,  and 
Xew  Zealand  cannot  afford  to  expend 


such  funds  on  non-essentials  nor  on 
goods  which  can  be  supplied  satisfac- 
torily from  domestic  production. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  King- 
dom is  in  a  position  to  supply  New 
Zealand  requirements.  New  Zealand 
will  continue,  stated  the  Minister,  the 
policy  of  obtaining  her  needs  from  that 
source  to  the  maximum.  At  the 
moment  there  is  some  uncertainty  re- 
garding imports  from  the  non-sterling 
area  and,  as  a  result,  it  has  not  in 
general  been  possible  to  provide  allo- 
cations for  imports  from  these  sources. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  solution 
to  this  problem  will  be  found  before 
long. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  in  the  schedule  in  respect  of 
items  which  are  of  principal  interest 
to  Canada.  The  quota  for  the  year 
1946  is  shown,  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated, as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of 
licences  granted  from  the  same  source 
in  a  designated  year.  A  number  of  the 
items  are  under  ^'Control",  that  is  to 
say,  applications  for  licences  to  import 
will  be  considered  individually  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  requirements. 


Maizena:  cornflour 

Spirits  and  spirituous 

mixtures 
Oin,  Geneva  or  schnapps  from 

Holland 
Fur  skins,  green  or  sun  dried 
Cotton,  silk  and/or  artificial 

silk  hosiery 
Boots,  shoes,  etc.,  namely, 

children's  0-9  inclusive 
Hat  hoods,  felt,  of  wool  or 

fur,  etc. 
Hatmakers'  materials 
Plain  tablecloths,  tablenapkins, 

quilts,  etc. 
Linoleum,  cork  carpets  and 

rubber  flooring 

Paints  and  colours,  dry,  n.e.i. 

Electrical  measuring  and 
testing  instruments 

Xails  and  tacks 

Rivets  and  washers 

•Screws  for  wood 


1945 

Canada,  Australia  or  U.S.A., 

100%  1942 
All  Empire  sources, 

10'0%  1941 
No  allocation 

jSTo  allocation 
No  allocation 

All  Empire  sources, 

150%  1940 
All  Empire  sources,  50%  1940; 

Canada,  control 
All  sources,  50'%  1940 
Control 

Control ;  United  Kingdom, 

Canada  and  U.S.A., 

50%  1938 
Canada  and  U.S.A.  control: 

other  countries,  50%  1941 
Australia,  control;  other 

countries,  imports  arranged 

by  Ministry  of  Supply 
All  sources,  10iO%  1940; 

Canada,  control 
Control;    Canada,  imports 

arranged  by  Ministry  of 

Supply 

United  Kingdom,  100%  1943; 
Canada,  imports  arranged 
by  Ministry  of  Supply 


1946 

All  Empire  sources,  100% 
1945 

All  Empire  sources,  100% 

1945 
50%,  1938 

Deferred 
Control 

United  Kingdom  and  CroAvn 

Colonies,  100%  1945 
All  Empire  sources,  100%  1945: 

Canada,  control 
All  sources,  100i%  1945 
All  Empire  sources,  100%  1945 

United  Kingdom  and  Crown 
Colonies,  150%  of  all 
sources  for  1945 

All  Empire  sources,  100% 
1944 

All  Empire  sources.  100% 
1945,  Canada  and  U.S.A. 
deferred 

AW  Empire  sources,  100% 
1944 

All  Empire  sources,  100% 
1945 

United  Kingdom  and  Crown 
Colonies,  100%  1945 
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Metal  threaded  screws 


Wire,  metal,  plain 


Adding  and  computing 
machines  and  instruments 

Agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  n.e.i. 


Electric  motors  and 
generators 


Sparking  plugs  for  oil  engines 


Typewriters 


Vaicu 


um  Cleaners 


Rubber  belts  and  belting 


Leather,  n.e.i.  (excluding 

sole  leather) 
Plaster  of  Paris  for  surgical 

and  dental  use 
Cardboard  pasteboard,  etc., 

in  large  sheets 


Paperhangings 

Wrapping  paper 
Fruit-wrapping  paper 

Writing  paper 


Clocks 

Photographic  goods 
Acetic  acid 
Calcium  carbide 
Anaesthetics 


Bicycles 
Tricycles 
Passenger  cars 
Trucks 

Motor  vehicle  spare  parts 
Rubber  tires  and  tiring 


1945 

Control;   Canada,  imports 
arranged  by  Ministry  of 
Supply 

Control;   Canada,  imports 
arranged  by  Minisitry  of 
Supply 

Control 


194-6 

All  Empire  sources,  100% 
1945;   Canada,  deferred 

Control 


United  Kingdom  and  Crown 
Colonies,  100%  1941;  other 
countries,  control 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  United  Kingdom  and  Australia, 


control;   other  coamtries, 
imports  arranged  by 
Ministry  of  Supply 

Canada  and  U.S.A.,  imports 
arranged  by  Ministry  of 
Supply;   other  countries, 
control 

United  Kingdom,  control; 
•other  countries  imports 
arranged  by  Ministry  of 
Supply 

Control 


No  allocati( 


United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,   100%  all 

sources  1942 
Control 

Deferred 

Canada  and  U.S.A.,  imports 
arranged  by  Ministry  of 
Supply;  other  countries, 
control 

Deferred 

Control 

Imports  are  arranged  by 

Ministry  of  Supply 
United  Kingdom,  control; 

other  countries,  imports 

arranged  by  Ministry  of 

Supply 
Control 

United  Kingdom  and  Crown 
Colonies,  100%  1940 

Imports   arranged  by 
Ministry  of  Supply 

Imports  arranged  by 
Ministry  of  Supply 

Deferred 


United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,  175%  194.1 
United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,  175%  1941 
Imports  arranged  by 

Ministry  of  Supply 
Imports  arranged  by 

Ministry  of  Supply 
United  Kingdom,  100%  1941; 

Australia,  100%  1942;  other 

countries,  imports  arranged 

by  Ministry  of  Supply 
Imports  arranged  by 

Ministry  of  Supply 


100%   1945,  Canada  and 
U.S.A.,  deferred 

United  Kingdom  and  Crown 
Colonies,  50%  1945;  other 
countries,  control 

All  Empire  sooirces, 
100%  1945 


United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,  200%  1944;  other 

countries,  control 
United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,  50%  all  sources 

1938 

All  Empire  sources,  100%  1945; 
Canada,  control 

AH  Empire  sources,  100% 
1944 

All  sources,  100%  1945 

United  Kingdom  and  Crown 
Colonies,  100%  1945; 
other  countries,  control 

United  Kingdom  or  Canada, 

150%  all  sources  1941 
No  allocation 
All  sources,  100%  1944 

United  Kingdom,  150%  1945; 
other  countries,  control 


All  sources,  100%  1945; 

Canada  and  U.S.A.  deferred 
All  Empire  sources,  100%  1945 

All  Empire  sources,  100%  1941 

Control 

All  Empire  sources,  amount 

applied  for;  Canada  and 

U.S.A..  control 
United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,  150%  1945 
United  Kingdom  and  Crown 

Colonies,   50%  1938 
United  Kingdom,  75%  1938; 

other  countries,  deferred 
United  Kingdom,  100%  1938; 

other  countries,  deferred 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia, 

100%  1945;  other  countries 

deferred 

Deferred 


Provision  is  also  being  made  for  the  granting  of  licences  for  materials  and  parts  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  goods  as  radio  sets,  refrigerators,  washing-machines  and  vacuum  cleaners, 
production  of  which  was  suspended  during  the  war  period. 
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Peru 

MARKING  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES 

I\Ir.  C.  J.  Van  Tighem,  Assistant 
Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Em- 
bassy at  Lima,  writes  that,  under  a 
Peruvian  decree  of  October  25,  1945, 
any  article  of  gold  or  silver  of  foreign 
origin  sold  in  Peru  must  be  stamped 
with  the  respective  quality  mark  and 


country  of  origin.  Importers  and  com- 
mercial establishments  in  Peru  are 
responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  this  decree,  but  are 
instructed  to  request  foreign  exporters 
to  comply  with  its  provisions.  A  toler- 
ance of  2  per  cent  is  allowed  between 
the  quality  mark  and  the  metal  of 
which  the  articles  are  made. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  3,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  3,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  26,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Official 
Bank  R{ 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.866 

Buying 
Selling 

Nov.  26 

$4.4300 
4.4500 

Dec.  3 

$4.4300 

4 . 450O 

2 

United  States  . . 

,  Dollar 

1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 

1.1000 
1.1050 

1 . 1000 
1.1050 

1 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.4200 

4 . 460'0 

4.4200 

4.4600 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

Free 

.3290 
.2718 

.3290 
.2735 

3J 

.Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

Free 

.0670 
.0572 

.0670 
.0572 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 
Export 

.0571 
.0442 

.0571 
.0442 

3-44 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

.7274 
.6220 

.7274 
.6220 

South  Africa  .  . 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.4080 
4.4500 

4.4080 
4.4500 

3 

4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 

4.5380 
4.5700 

4.5380 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

3.5300 

3.5600 

3.5300 

3.5600 

3 

New  Zealand  . . 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

3.5440 
3.5780 

3.5440 
3.5780 

u 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  Wheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — ^Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian^  unless  otherwise  shown. 

Argentina 

J,  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:  K.F.Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimuec/ 

Belgium 

B.  A.  INlACDONALD,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels, 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We.st  Indies 

Trinidad:  T.  G.  Major.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stew.'^rt.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  Sohs. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretarj^  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  Birkett.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House, 

bhortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZwded 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office— Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange    Free   State,   the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,   Natal,   Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Suite  1607,  188  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tarifiF  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 


By  INIaurice  Belanger^  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(One  cruzeiro  was  equivalent  to  5-09  cents  in  1943  and  to  5  cents  in  1944) 


The  dominant  feature  of  Brazil's 
economic  life  in  1944  was  the  further 
strengthening  of  inflationary  tenden- 
cies. Prices  and  wages,  industrial  and 
commercial  profits,  currency  circula- 
tion and  credit  reached  record  levels 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  made  to  check 
or  control  them.  Unplanned  and  wide- 
scale  industrialization,  in  many  in- 
stances justified  only  by  a  continued 
scarcity  of  imported  consumer  goods 
and  the  lure  of  immediate  profits,  con- 
tinued to  drain  labour  and  wealth  from 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  discre- 
pancy between  high  prices  for  manu- 
factured goods  and  relatively  low 
returns  for  agricultural  products  caused 
a  large-scale  displacement  and  concen- 
tration of  wealth.  This  has  given  to 
the  Brazilian  pictiu'e  a  surface  appear- 
ance of  increased  economic  activity  and 
greater  national  income,  but  in  the  long 
run  may  result  in  a  net  loss  in  Brazil's 
permanent  assets  and  productive  capa- 
city. 

The  advocates  of  industrialization  at 
all  costs  seem,  however,  to  be  fewer 
to-day  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
movement  towards  industry  has  been 
exaggerated  to  the  detriment  of  basic 
agricultural  production.  In  fact,  there 
is  good  reason  to  fear  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  Brazil's  solid  agricultural 
capital  has  been  wasted  on  a  spree 
whicli  has  been  pleasant  and  exhilar- 
ating, but  may  be  short-lived  and 
('Xi)ensive. 

Production  Levels 

Industrial  production  by  the  end  of 
1944  is  estimated  to  have  reached  a 
volume  50  per  cent  above  pre-war 
levels,  while  total  value  of  industrial 
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production  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  well  over  100  per  cent  above  1939 
figures.  Coffee  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  decreased  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  1943-44  coffee  crop  did  not 
reach  14  million  bags  and  the  1944-45 
crop  is  estimated  to  be  under  8  million 
bags.  These  figures  compare  most  un- 
favourably with  an  average  of  over 
23  million  bags  in  the  ten  years  from 
1930  to  1940. 

This  decrease,  however,  cannot  be 
attributed  entirely  to  economic  factors. 
Unfavourable  climatic  conditions  have 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  steady 
falling-off  in  production  of  coffee  and 
other  agricultural  crops.  But  recovery 
will  be  hampered  considerably  by  the 
exodus  of  labour  from  the  agricultural 
districts  and  by  the  steadily  rising 
living  costs  without  a  compensating 
increase  in  prices  paid  to  the  farmer 
for  his  produce.  One  of  the  results  is 
that,  while  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has 
grown  in  population  by  130  per  cent 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  a  total  of 
one  hundred  rural  municipalities  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  have  decreased  in 
population  during  the  same  period. 

Anti-inflation  Measures 

The  efforts  to  check  inflation  have 
followed  roughly  the  same  pattern  as 
in  other  countries  but,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  these  efforts  have  not  been 
very  successful.  Price  and  wage  con- 
trols were  instituted  but  have  never 
been  applied  rigorously.  The  sale  of 
war  bonds  calculated  to  drain  off  excess 
income  has  not  reached  the  volume 
expected.  The  objective,  without  time 
limit,  was  set  at  8  billion  cruzeiros,  of 
which  less  than  3  billion  cruzeiros  was 
sold  during  the  three  years  from  1942 
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to  1944  inclusive.  The  one  thousand 
cruzeiro  bonds  are  now  selhng  on  the 
exchange  at  less  than  800  cruzeiros. 

An  excess  profits  tax  bill  was  pro- 
posed, but  was  fought  so  bitterly  by 
industrial  interests,  particularly  in  Sao 
Paulo,  that  the  rate  was  finally  reduced 
to  20  per  cent  of  profits  in  excess  of 
the  average  earned  over  the  basic 
period.  To  make  the  measure  even 
more  palatable,  provision  is  made  to 
cancel  this  tax  in  the  case  of  industrial 
enterprises  which  agree  to  purchase 
"equipment  certificates"  to  the  extent 
of  twice  the  amount  due  in  excess 
profits  tax.  The  "equipment  certifi- 
cates" are  refundable  in  foreign  ex- 
change, which  may  be  used  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  importation  of  plant 
equipment  for  his  industry  when  such 
equipment  becomes  available.  As  most 
taxpayers  have  preferred  to  purchase 
"equipment  certificates"  rather  than 
pay  the  tax,  there  is  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  resources  available  in 
foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods  abroad. 

External  Trade 

The  total  value  of  Brazils  external 
trade  in  1944  reached  18,691,000,000 
cruzeiros,  a  considerable  increase  over 
1943  when  a  total  value  of  14,801,897,- 
000  cruzeiros  was  obtained.  In  U.S. 
dollars  these  figures  represent  roughly 
$934,550,000  in  1944  and  $753,416,557 
in  1943.  The  tonnage  showed  also  a 
slight  increase  from  5,999,000  in  1943 
to  6,450,000  in  1944. 

The  value  of  exports  rose  consider- 
ably, from  8,728,000,000  cruzeiros 
($444,284,163)  in  1943  to  10,726,000,- 
000  cruzeiros  ($536,300,000)  in  1944,  in 
spite  of  a  decrease  in  volume  from 
2,696,000  tons  in  1943  to  2,671,000  tons 
in  1944. 

Imports  showed  increases  both  in 
tonnage  and  value,  from  3,303,000  tons 
valued  at  6,162,000,000  cruzeiros 
($308,100,000)  in  1943  to  3,779,000 
tons  at  a  value  of  7,965,000,000  cru- 
zeiros ($397,250,000)  in  1944. 

The  total  values  of  exports  and 
imports  were  the  highest  recorded  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  although  the 


volume  has  not  yet  reached  pre-war 
levels. 

The  following  table  shows  volume 
and  value  of  imports  and  exports  from 
1935  to  1944  inclusive:— 

Exports  Imports  Exports  Imports 
lyOOO  tons    1,000,000'  cruzeiros 


1&35    2,762  4,338  4,104  3,856 

19'36    3,109  4,599  4,895  4,269 

1937    3,296  5,218  5,092  5,314 

1938    3,934  5,007  5,097  5,195 

1939    4,183  4,874  5,616  4,984 

1940    3,237  4,441  4.961  4,964 

1941    3,536  4,049  6,725  5,514 

1942    2.661  3,003  7,499  4,644 

1943    2,696  3,302  8,728  6,073 

1944    2,671  3,779  10,726  7,965 


Brazil  had  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade  amounting  to  2,761,000,000 
cruzeiros  ($138,050,000)  in  1944.  This 
figure  is  higher  than  in  1943,  when  the 
balance  was  2,567,000,000  cruzeiros 
($135,151,762). 

Since  1939  the  annual  balances,  in 
pounds  sterling  and  dollars,  have  been 
as  follows:  1939,  £11,297,000  —  $44,- 
382,318;  1940,  £3,526,000— $12,662,559; 
1941,  £20,794,000— $77,787,742;  1942, 
£41,883,000— $145,401,000;  1943,  £39,- 
504,000— $135,151,767;  1944,  £42,196,- 
000— $138,050,000.  The  figures  for  1942 
to  1944  are  approximate,  as  statistics 
of  sterling  and  dollar  values  have  not 
been  made  available  since  1940. 

For  the  five  years  from  1940  to  1944 
the  aggregate  favourable  balance  of 
trade  amounts  to  9,478,982,000  cru- 
zeiros, which  is  approximately  £147,- 
903,000  or  $509,053,068. 

Federal  Finances 

The  federal  budget  for  the  financial 
year  1944  estimated  revenue  at  6,430,- 
233,000  cruzeiros  and  expenditure  at 
6,403,531,910  cruzeiros,  the  latter  being 
later  reduced  to  6,373,722,163  cruzeiros. 
Therefore,  the  approved  budget  for 
1944  showed  a  surplus  of  56,510,837 
cruzeiros. 

During  the  year,  however,  special 
and  extraordinary  credits  were  opened 
amounting  to  2,247,684,086  cruzeiros 
and  balances  of  credit  to  a  total  of 
248,520,268  cruzeiros  were  transferred 
from  1943.  The  total  authorized  ex- 
penditure was  increased  to  9,078,330,- 
645  cruzeiros,  of  which,  however,  only 
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7,450,661,746  cruzeiros  were  actually 
spent. 

The  revenue  estimated  at  6,430,- 
223,000  cruzeiros  reached  7,366,199,- 
221  cruzeiros.  This  increase  resulted 
especially  from  increased  receipts  from 
customs  duties,  consumption  taxes,  ex- 
cess profit  tax,  etc.  The  financial  year 
closed  therefore  with  a  deficit  of  84,- 
462,525  cruzeiros. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  budget, 
the  special  budget  of  the  Plan  of  Public 
Works  called  for  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  1,000,000,000  cruzeiros.  The 
revenue,  however,  reached  only  944,- 
850,439  cruzeiros,  while  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  948,502,189  cruzeiros. 

The  large  expenses  arising  from 
Brazil's  participation  in  the  war  were 
to  be  financed  by  special  revenue 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  war  bonds, 
the  total  of  which  was  fixed  by  law 
at  8,000,000,000  cruzeiros.  The  amount 
actually  collected  in  the  three  last 
years,  however,  reached  only  2,760,- 
343,758  cruzeiros.  To  meet  the  deficit, 
treasury  notes  were  issued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  be  produced  by 
the  sale  of  war  bonds. 

Money  and  Banking 

CURRENCY  CIRCULATION 

At  the  end  of  1944  paper  currency 
circulation  amounted  to  14,462,000,000 
cruzeiros,  showing  an  increase  of  3,481,- 
000  cruzeiros  or  31-8  per  cent  over 
the  total  registered  at  the  end  of  1943. 

Paper  money  in  circulation  fluctu- 
ated during  the  year  between  the  mini- 
mum of  11,577,000,000  cruzeiros  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  and  14,462,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
comparison,  it  amounted  to  5,185,000,- 
000  cruzeiros  in  1940;  6,647,000,000  in 
1941,  and  8,238,000,000  in  1942. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  transactions  on  the  Brazilian 
Stock  Exchange,  which  had  increased 
since  1931,  showed  a  decrease  in  1944 
of  about  8  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1943.  The  value  of  all  transactions 
was  1,605,499,000  cruzeiros  as  against 
1,748,928,000  cruzeiros  in  1943. 


Sales  of  private  bonds  and  stocks, 
which  had  been  increasing  in  the  last 
ten  years,  also  decreased  from  660,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  562,000,000 
cruzeiros  in  1944,  while  government 
securities  showed  a  very  slight  decline 
from  1,089,000,000  cruzeiros  to  1,043,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

BANKING  MOVEMENT 

A  further  increase  occurred  in  bank 
deposits  from  31,570,000,000  cruzeiros 
in  1943  to  40,949,000,000  cruzeiros  in 
1944,  which  is  the  highest  since  1928. 

Loans,  including  loans  by  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  to  other  banks,  also  increased 
considerably  from  28,757,000,000  cru- 
zeiros in  1943  to  41,328,000,000  cru- 
zeiros in  1944.  These  consist  of  loans 
to  the  Government  of  7,381,000,000 
cruzeiros  as  against  6,243,000,000  cru- 
zeiros in  1943  and  of  33,947,000,000 
cruzeiros  for  the  development  of  com- 
mercial, agricultural  and  industrial 
activities  of  the  country.  In  1943  loans 
for  the  latter  purposes  were  22,513,- 
000,000  cruzeiros.  There  was  therefore 
an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  50 
per  cent  in  1944. 

Cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  all  banks  increased  also  from 
4,936,000,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to 
7,195,000,000  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

Cheques  numbering  4,096,000  with  a 
value  of  114,142,000,000  cruzeiros  were 
handled  by  the  bank  clearing  houses 
as  against  3,349,000  valued  at  87,673,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  in  1943. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

The  improvement  in  the  Brazilian 
exchange  situation  of  the  three  previous 
years  was  maintained  in  1944,  being 
supported  by  the  favourable  balance  of 
trade  amounting  to  U.S.$138,050,000  as 
against  U.S.$135, 151,767  shown  at  the 
end  of  1943. 

During  the  year  exchange  coverage 
for  imports  was  supplied  without  delay. 
Dividends  and  interests  have  also  been 
])romptly  remitted. 

GOLD  RESERVES 

The  purchase  of  gold  in  1944  to  be 
added  to  the  gold  reserve  amounted  to 
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66,871  kilograms,  7  per  cent  of  which 
was  purchased  in  the  country  and  93 
per  cent  abroad.  The  country's  stock 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  year  totalled 
292,529  kilograms,  representing  6,628,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  or  approximately 
U.S.$331,400,000,  as  compared  with 
U.S.$255,512,192  at  the  end  of  1943. 

FAILURES   AND   CREDITORS^  AGREEMENTS 

The  number  of  failures  in  the  two 
most  important  Brazilian  industrial 
and  commercial  centres,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo,  showed  an  increase  dur- 
ing 1944.  Failures  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
rose  from  112  in  1943  to  130  in  1944, 
while  in  Sao  Paulo  they  increased  from 
90  to  137. 

Creditors'  agreements  increased  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  4  in  1943  to  17 
in  1944,  decreasing  in  Sao  Paulo  from 
3  to  2. 

Based  on  1929  equals  100,  indices  of 
failures  for  both  cities  declined  from 
51  in  1939  to  26  in  1944  and  those 
of  creditors'  agreements  from  13  in 
1939  to  6  in  1944. 

Transportation 

There  was  slight  addition  to  the 
length  of  the  Brazilian  railways  from 
34,434  kilometres  in  1943  to  34,602 
kilometres  in  1944. 

The  load  carried  by  the  railways 
increased  also  from  213,945,000  pas- 
sengers to  223,481,000;  4,211,000  head 
of  live  stock  to  4,599,000;  1,093,000 
tons  of  baggage  to  1,228,000  tons;  and 
34,973,000  tons  of  merchandise  to 
36,096,000  in  1944. 

The  length  of  commercial  air  lines 
in  operation  also  advanced  from  72,401 
kilometres  in  1943  to  91,351  kilometres 
in  1944.  Transportation  of  air  pas- 
sengers rose  from  122,117  to  171,860; 
baggage  from  2,085  to  3,044  metric 
tons ;  mail  from  300  to  559  metric  tons ; 
and  cargo  from  1,071  to  2,954  metric 
tons. 

Coffee 

Brazilian  coffee  production  suffered 
considerably  in  1944  from  the  severe 
drought  during  the  year,  especially  in 
the  Sao  Paulo  area.  A  campaign  car- 


ried out  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
increase  in  the  cotfee  ceiling  price 
established  in  the  United  States  also 
contributed  to  the  retention  of  coffee 
by  the  growers. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  factors,  the 
years  1944  can  be  considered  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  Brazilian  coffee 
market.  The  total  volume  exported 
was  the  highest  obtained  during  the 
war  and  amounted  to  13,555,484  bags 
as  against  10,111,817  bags  exported  in 
1943.  The  value  increased  also  from 
2,802,734,000  cruzeiros  or  approxi- 
mately U.S.$140,136,700  in  1943  to 
3,879,343,000  cruzeiros  or  about 
U.S.$193,967,150. 

The  following  table  shows  coffee  ex- 
ports from  Brazil  during  the  last 
fifteen  years: — 

Thousand  Thousand 
Bags  Cruzeiros 


19S0   -  15,288  1,827,577 

1931    17,851  2,347,1079 

1932    11,935  1,823,948 

1933    15,459  2,052,858 

1934    14,147  2,114,512 

1935    15,329  2,156,599 

1936    14,186  2,231.472 

1937    12,123  2,159,431 

1938    17,113  2,296,110 

1939'    16,499  2,234,280 

1940i    12,045  1,589,249 

1941   '   11,052  2,017,116 

1942    7,258  1,965,869 

1943    10,111  2,802,734 

1944    13,555  3,879,343 


The  total  quantity  of  coffee  exported 
in  1944  shows  a  reduction  of  17-8  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1939,  the  last 
year  before  the  war.  In  value,  however, 
exports  increased  bv  73  per  cent  over 
1939. 

The  United  States,  as  usual,  was  the 
best  customer,  having  bought  11,611,- 
000  bags  valued  at  3,370,000,000  cru- 
zeiros or  86-8  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  total  exports.  Argentina  with 
597,675  bags  occupied  second  place, 
followed  by  Sweden  with  341,533  bags. 
Great  Britain  with  323,096  bags  and 
Canada  with  126,779  bags.  Shipments 
to  these  five  countries  amounted  to 
13,000,000  bags  or  about  96  per  cent 
of  the  total  exported  from  Brazil. 

Cotton 

Brazil's  raw  cotton  exports  in  1944 
were  higlier  than  in  1943,  the  -total 
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shipped  being  107,604  tons  valued  at 
667,941,000  cruzeiros,  as  against  77,962 
tons  valued  at  413,777,000  cruzeiros  in 
1943,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in 
volume  and  61  per  cent  in  value.  The 
average  price  of  6,205  cruzeiros  per  ton 
in  1944  was  also  much  better  than  the 
average  price  of  5,307  cruzeiros  per 
ton  in  1943. 

The  Government  continued  to  give 
official  support  to  cotton,  in  order  to 
avoid  excessive  accumulation  of  stocks 
owing  to  the  lack  of  markets.  The 
official  basis  for  financing  the  cotton 
production  was  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  66  cruzeiros  to  90  cruzeiros 
per  15  kilograms. 

Great  Britain  continued  to  be  the 
main  purchaser  of  Brazilian  raw  cotton, 
buj^ng  approximately  42  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  Brazilian  exports. 
Sweden  with  33  per  cent  was  the  second 
buyer,  followed  by  Spain  with  13  per 
cent.  Smaller  amounts  were  shipped 
to  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Canada  and 
Bolivia. 

Industrial  Production 

Brazilian  industries  during  1944  con- 
tinued to  show  signs  of  an  intensive 
development.  Statistics  available  on 
the  total  value  of  the  Brazilian  indus- 
trial production  and  its  physical 
volume  are  long  delayed  and  most 
incomplete.  A  statement  by  the  Sao 
Paulo  Federation  of  Industries  claims 
that  Brazilian  industrial  production 
can  be  estimated  at  about  27  billion 
cruzeiros  in  1944  as  against  an  esti- 
mated production  of  25  billion  for  1943 
and  15,180,123,000  cruzeiros  in  1941. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  press 
the  ^linister  of  Commerce,  Industry 
and  Labour  stated  that  thirty  years 
ago  Brazilian  production  was  70  per 
cent  agricultural  and  30  per  cent  in- 
dustrial and  now  industrial  production 
represents  60  per  cent  and  agricultural 
40  per  cent  of  the  ^whole  Brazilian 
production. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1940 
was  185,570  tons  valued  at  69,010,000 
cruzeiros  as  against  248,376  tons  at 
174,832,587  cruzeiros  in  1943  and  291,- 
211  tons  valued  at  217,544,453  cru- 
zf-iros  in  1944. 


The  production  of  steel  increased 
also  from  141,076  tons  valued  at  113,- 
001,321  cruzeiros  in  1940  to  159,325 
tons  at  288,338,066  cruzeiros  in  1943 
and  219,304  tons  equivalent  to  376,- 
923,344  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

An  increase  was  also  recorded  in 
the  case  of  rolled  iron,  the  production 
of  which  increased  from  135,293  tons 
(valued  at  157,941,980  cruzeiros)  in 
1940  to  155,058  tons  (386,412,987  cru- 
zeiros) in  1943  and  164,656  tons  (433,- 
346,537  cruzeiros)  in  1944. 

Several  official  measures  were  taken 
to  encourage  the  installation  of  new 
or  the  maintenance  of  existing  Brazil- 
ian industries,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  decrees  creating  a 
committee  for  the  establishment  of 
an  electrical  material  industry  and 
authorizing  increases  in  the  capital  of 
the  Volta  Redonda  steel  plant  and  Rio 
Doce  iron-mining  enterprise. 

Data  concerning  the  profits  of  indus- 
trial organizations  in  1944  are  not 
available,  but  the  balance  sheets  of 
some  already  published  indicate  that 
these  profits  were  maintained  on  the 
same  high  level  obtained  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

Rubber 

Exports  of  Brazilian  rubber  showed 
a  considerable  increase  both  in  tonnage 
and  value,  rising  from  14,575  tons 
valued  at  189,057,000  cruzeiros  in  1943 
to  21,192  tons  valued  at  365,839,000 
cruzeiros  in  1944. 

The  rubber  goods  industry  also  de- 
veloped considerably  and  increased  its 
consumption  of  raw  rubber,  in  spite 
of  the  rationing  of  raw  rubber  imposed 
by  the  Washington  agreements.  In 
1938  there  were  48  factories  turning 
out  rubber  products  in  Brazil  and  con- 
suming approximately  3,000  tons,  while 
in  1944  there  were  137  factories  with 
a  consumption  amounting  to  10,423 
tons  of  rubber.  Tire  and  tube  manu- 
facture, for  instance,  increased  from 
100,000  tires  and  82,000  tubes  with 
an  approximate  value  of  30,000,000 
cruzeiros  in  1939  to  490,594  tires  and 
347,813  tubes  with  a  total  value  of 
357,562,570  cruzeiros  in  1944. 
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Exports  of  rubber  products  showed 
also  a  very  large  increase.  Tire  and 
tube  exports  rose  from  148,995  cru- 
zeiros in  1940  to  150,436,379  cruzeiros 
in  1944,  while  exports  of  rubber  manu- 
factures not  specified  increased  from 
1,629,412  cruzeiros  in  1940  to  56,857,- 
174  cruzeiros  in  1944. 

Cocoa 

The  Brazilian  cocoa  market  enjoyed 
in  1944  another  good  year.  The  whole 
crop,  estimated  at  2,000,000  bags  as 
against  1,700,000  bags  in  1943,  was 
sold,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  ex- 
ports from  115,120  tons  valued  at 
342,368,000  cruzeiros  in  1943  to  101,920 
tons  valued  at  307,859,000  cruzeiros  in 
1944. 

The  partial  suspension  of  Gold  Coast 
shipments  reflected  favourably  on  the 
Brazilian  situation  and  helped  to  main- 
tain prices  at  a  high  level. 


The  official  measures  adopted  for  the 
1942-43  crop,  putting  the  cocoa  trade 
completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Baia  Cocoa  Institute,  were  extended  to 
apply  also  to  the  1943-44  crop.  The 
cash  payment  effected  by  the  Institute 
against  the  delivery  of  the  production 
was,  however,  increased  from  16  cru- 
zeiros per  15  kilograms  to  24  cruzeiros. 
At  the  final  settlement  of  their  account 
the  producers  received  a  further  10 
cruzeiros  per  15  kilograms,  making  an 
ultimate  price  of  34  cruzeiros  per  15 
kilograms  against  32  cruzeiros  obtained 
in  1943.  The  exports  were  directly 
handled  by  the  Institute  at  a  very  good 
price,  varying  from  8-20  to  8-25  cents 
per  pound. 

In  addition  to  exports,  a  substantial 
quota  was  allotted  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  the  chocolate,  cocoa  butter  and 
caffeine  industries  at  these  same  prices. 


RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  ECUADOR 

II 

By  W.  G.  Stark^  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy  at  Lima 
TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


Canada's  trade  with  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador  increased  considerably  during 
the  war.  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  trade  returns  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show 
the  value  of  total  exports  from  Canada 
to  Ecuador  and  of  total  imports  from 
that  Republic  into  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  1935  to  1944  inclu- 
sive:— 

Exports  to     Imports  from 
Ecuador  Ecuador 
Canadian  dollars 


1935  .......  126,543  65,119 

1936  .......  154,485  54,982 

1937    72,103  36.955 

1938    51,514  27,715 

1939    61,045  17,891 

1940    13'0,721  25,676 

1941    162,147  169,713 

1942    249,930  47,477 

1943    215.156  260,510 

1944    300,942  565.513 


It  will  be  observed  that,  whereas 
the  balance  of  trade  was  formerly  in 
Canada's  favour,  in  1943  and  1944 
imports  of  Ecuadorean  merchandise  far 


exceeded  shipments  of  Canadian  goods 
to  that  country.  In  general  the  total 
trade — imports  and  exports  combined — 
is  not  large;  even  in  the  peak  year 
1944  it  amounted  to  less  than  $900,000. 
The  principal  Canadian  goods  sent  to 
Ecuador  are  newsprint,  wheat  flour, 
farm  implements,  sodium  compounds, 
paper  bags  and  paper  products,  medi- 
cines and  chemicals,  while  the  main 
product  imported  from  Ecuador  into 
Canada  is  petroleum,  followed  by 
smaller  amounts  of  hats,  ivory  nuts 
and  balsa  wood. 

Principal  Canadian  Exports  to 
Ecuador 

The  nature  of  Canadian  trade  with 
Ecuador,  both  prior  to  the  outbreak  , 
of  hostilities  and  in  the  later  war 
years,  is  indicated  in  Table  IV,  which 
shows  the  principal  Canadian  exports 
to  that  Republic,  according  to  figures 
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TABLE  IV 

Principal  Canadian  Exports  to  Ecuador 


Wheat   

Malt   

Rubber  manufactures    1,183 

Leather    3,332 

Processed  milk    3,49& 

Tallow   

Cotton  fabrics   1,895 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine   3,404 

Planks  and  boards    12,047 

Timber,  square    1,709 

Newsprint  paper    15,180' 

Wrapping  paper    2,809 

Bags,  boxes  and  cartons    5,706 

Pipe,  tubing  and  fittings    1,436' 

Farm  implements    8,549 

Machinery    4,756 

Other  iron  and  steel  products   1,991 

Soda  and  sodium  compounds   

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats   

Wheat  flour    .... 

Beverages,  distilled   

Vegetable  products,  n.o.p  

Furs   

Animal  products,  n.o.p   .... 

Hats  and  caps  

Fibres  and  textiles,  n.o.p   .... 

Paper,  n.o.p.,  books  and  printe4  matter  

Rolling  mill  products,  iron   

Automobile  parts   

Electrical  apparatus  

Non-ferrous  metals,  n.o.p  ,  

Non-metallic  minerals   

Medicinal  and  toilet  preparations   

Chemicals  and  allied  products,  n.o.p  


19-37  1938  1943 

Values  in  Canadian  Dol 
1,287 


1,625 
l',89'6 
4,65i6 

9',755 


7,564 


1944 


5,332 


Total  of  above  items 
Total  exports   


68,780 
72  103 


K'7  OQQ 

o/,yoo 

70  QQ8 

/  y,yyQ 

1,525 

23',i83-. 

1,372 

4,551 

25,233 

2^052 

1,55  i 

5,632 

25,480 

60,257 

24,672 

5,79'4 

2.659. 

2,804 

47,137 

10,794 

8,695i 

1,054 

10,236 

1,765 

1,280 

1,457 

7,011 

2,056 

2',8i2 

10,681 

14,433 

4,989 

8,546 

4,814 

1,504 

9,081 

2,899 

2,144 

1,458 

4,843: 

5,464 

15.793 

10,798 

7,755 

48,349 

214,290 

292,427 

51.514 

215.156 

300,942 

compiled  bv  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,,  in  1937,  1938,  1943  and  1944. 
The  items  in  the  table  include  all  with 
an  export  value  in  excess  of  $1,000  in 
any  of  the  four  years. 

WHEAT 

There  have  been  recent  imports  of 
Canadian  wheat  into  Ecuador.  The 
good  quality  of  Canadian  grain  is 
appreciated  in  the  Republic  and  ship- 
pers have  conformed  to  a  specific  type 
of  sacking  and  agreed  divided  delivery 
dates,  which  has  had  a  favourable 
result  in  repeat  orders.  Wheat  is  grown 
in  the  central  valleys  of  Ecuador,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy 
the  national  consumption. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

Prior  to  the  war  Canada  had  a  small 
trade  in  rubber  manufactures  and  it  is 
expected  that,  as  soon  as  shipments 

44194— 2i 


can  be  resumed,  business  will  again  be 
possible.  Shipments  included  tires, 
tubes,  gloves,  specialties,  and  moulded 
goods. 

LEATHER 

There  is  a  fair  demand  in  Ecuador 
for  Canadian  leather,  principally  upper 
and  patent.  Shoe  manufacturing  is  an 
important  industry,  but  imported  skins 
are  liked  for  finishing  the  better  grades. 
The  volume  of  Canadian  shipments  has 
naturally  been  restricted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  export  quotas,  but  a  larger 
market  exists  when  more  supplies  are 
available. 

LUMBER 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  small 
market  for  Canadian  planks  and 
boards.  During  the  war  the  Ecua- 
dorean  lumber  industry  has  made 
considerable  strides  and  it  will  depend 
entirely  upon  price  whether  such  ship- 
ments can  be  resumed  successfully. 
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NEWSPRINT  . 

This  is  now  the  principal  export  from 
Canada  to  Ecuador.  The  chief  present 
suppher  is  the  United  States,  but  prior 
to  the  war  the  market  was  mainly 
supplied  from  Europe.  Quantities  are 
not  large  and  the  maximum  needs  of 
the  country  would  probably  not  exceed 
200  tons  a  month.  There  is  no  domestic 
production. 

PAPER  BAGS  AND  BOXES 

There  is  some  local  production  of 
paper  bags  and  boxes,  but  not  sufficient 
to  meet  national  requirements.  Imports 
from  Canada  showed  an  increase  in 
1944  and  it  is  expected  that  a  fair 
demand  will  continue. 

WALLPAPER 

The  Ecuadorean  market  for  wall- 
paper is  not  very  large,  but  a  certain 
share  has  been  supplied  by  Canadian 
manufacturers.  In  1944,  the  Republic 
imported  56  tons  of  wallpaper,  of 
which  the  United  States  supplied 
29,  Canada  25  and  the  Argentine 
2.  Under  the  Canadian-Ecuadorean 
modus  Vivendi,  imports  from  Canada 
are  entitled  to  the  preferential  tariff 
rate,  which  is  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
basic  duty.  Wallpaper  is  not  used_  in 
the  coastal  zone,  due  to  the  high 
humidity  and  sales  are  confined  to  pur- 
chasers in  the  Central  region. 

PAPER  N.O.P. 

Exports  to  Ecuador  in  1944  under 
this  heading  exceeded  $14,000  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  in  that  country  for 
all  types  of  paper  and  paper  products. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINERY 

There  is  no  local  manufacture  of 
these  and  the  country  is  dependent  on 
arrivals  from  abroad.  The  main  volume 
is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  but 
some  agricultural  machinery  is  im- 
ported from  Canada:  Canadian  agri- 
cultural machinery  so  far  brought  into 
Ecuador  has  been  well  received  and 
the  prospects  appear  favourable  for 
increased  business. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY  AND  IRON 
AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

At  present  the  bulk  of  items  under 
this  description  arrives  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  minor  amounts  being 
ordered  from  Canada.  Future  ship- 
ments will  depend  upon  whether 
economic  conditions  in  Ecuador  will 
enable  that  country  to  support  more 
industrial  activity.  Canadian  prices 
would  have  to  compete  directly  with 
those  of  exporters  in  the  United  States. 

SODA  AND  SODIUM  COMPOUNDS 

These  are  used  in  the  mining  indus- 
try and  as  long  as  metal  production 
continues  there  should  be  a  fair  demand 
for  these  products  from  Canada.  The 
same  statement  applies  to  calcium 
carbide. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Wheat  flour  is  one  of  Canada's  chief 
exports  to  Ecuador,  practically  all  the 
arrivals  entering  through  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  and  a  large  percentage  be- 
ing destined  for  consumption  in  that 
city.  Canadian  flour  has  to  meet  active 
competition  from  United  States  millers. 
Several  Canadian  brands  are  already 
well  established  in  Ecuador  and  can 
be  expected  to  be  in  demand  in  the 
future,  provided  that  too  many  trading 
restrictions  are  not  placed  on  this 
commodity. 

DISTILLED  BEVERAGES 

A  small  market  has  been  developed 
for  Canadian  shipments  of  whisky  and 
gin,  and  several  of  the  better-known 
Canadian  brands  are  now  known  to 
Ecuadorean  consumers. 

FURS 

The  demand  for  furs  is  limited  to 
Quito  or  the  central  valley  region,  since 
the  climate  on  the  coast  is  too  hot  the 
year  round  for  the  wearing  of  furs 
except  ornamentally  and  occasionally 
as  scarves  or  jackets. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

The  demand  in  Ecuador  for  electrical 
appliances  is  increasing,  and  interest 
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has  been  shown  by  Ecuadorean  im- 
porters in  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines and  domestic  appHances.  Labour 
costs  are  growing  in  Ecuador  and 
consequently  there  are  more  requests 
for  labour-saving  devices.  In  view  of 
the  hot  climate  along  the  coast, 
refrigerators  of  all  kinds  are  in  active 
demand.  Most  of  the  principal  United 
States  makes  are  well  established  in 
the  Ecuadorean  market  and  competi- 
tion is  at  present  from  that  country, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden. 

METAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 

There  is  some  sale  of  special  products 
under  this  heading,  such  as  mining  and 
tool  steel,  pipes  and  valves.  Amounts 
are  hmited  and  competition  is  keen. 

MEDICINAL  AND  TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
medicinal  and  toilet  preparations  in 
Ecuador,  and  several  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  been  successful  in  intro- 
ducing their  products  into  that  country. 

CHEMICALS    AND    ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

The  general  market  for  chemicals 
and  chemical  products  is  not  large,  but 
limited  amounts  have  been  brought 
in  from  Canada.  Prospects  depend 
entirely  on  price. 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  SPECIALTIES 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for 
canned  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
although  these  must  be  provided  at 
very  moderate  prices  in  view  of  the 
abundance  of  fresh  foods.  In  particu- 


lar, there  is  an  interest  in  these  items 
for  mining  and  petroleum  camps  and 
the  more  outlying  districts.  Canned 
fish  is  welcome  in  the  interior  and 
Canadian  salmon  was  popular  among 
the  few  consumers  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  price.  There  is  also  a  demand 
for  sauces,  pickles,  jellies  and  similar 
commodities. 

CEMENT 

In  1942  there  were  some  arrivals 
of  Canadian  cement.  An  interest  has 
been  expressed  recently  in  its  importa- 
tion, due  to  the  inability  of  the  national 
industry  to  satisfy  domestic  needs. 

Canadian  Imports  from  Ecuador 

Table  V  shows  the  values  of  all 
Ecuadorean  products  which  entered 
Canada  in  the  two  pre-war  years  1937 
and  1938  and  the  war  years  1943  and 
1944,  as  recorded  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest 
item  in  1944  was  crude  petroleum, 
which  accounted  for  nearly  85  per  cent 
of  total  arrivals. 

Toquilla  straw  hats,  one  of  Ecuador's 
main  export  products,  are  probably 
included  in  the  figures  classified  as 
"hoods  and  shapes,  knitted."  Tropical 
woods  consist  mainly  of  balsa  wood, 
chiefly  destined  for  war  uses  either  in 
the  construction  of  life-saving  rafts 
or  aeroplanes.  The  ivory  nuts  listed 
cover  imports  of  tagua  for  use  by 
Canadian  button  manufacturers. 

In  pre-war  years  there  were  some 
imports  of  Ecuadorean  bananas  into 
Canada.   This  trade  is  dependent  on 


TABLE  V 

Imports  of  Ecuadorean  Merchandise  into  Canada 


Rubber,  crude  and  unmanufactured. 


Hoods  and  shapes,  knitted   

Tropical  woods   

Other  lumber   

Ivory  nuts   

Furs   

Cotton,  raw   

Petroleum,  crude   

War  materials  (by  Order  in  Council) 
All  other  products   


Total    36,955 


1937 

1938 

1943 

1944 

Va 

lues  in  Canj 

idian  Dollars 

136,219 

32,8  i9 

24',337 

2,614 

1,667 

7',998 

28',526 

1,691 

83,947 

22,863 

l',i97 

9',8'62 

26*,i63 

1,110 

4,655 

7,065 

478,395 

11,893 

*325 

"2d 

2,476 

4,911 

36,955 

27,715 

260,510 

565,513 
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price  and  adequate  refrigerated  ship- 
ping facilities. 

The  preliminary  trade  statistics  pub- 
lished in  Ecuador  do  not  show  as  large 
values  for  exports  to  Canada  as  those 
reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  for  imports  from  that  country 
into  the  Dominion.  This  is  because 
practically  all  this  trade  passes  through 
United  States  ports  and  in  the  Ecua- 
dorean  returns  many  shipments  to 
Canada  are  credited  to  the  United 
States. 

Ecuadorean  exporters  are  interested 
in  increasing  sales  to  Canada.  The 
commodities  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, might  be  chiefly  sold  to  Canada, 
include  the  following:  bamboo,  rattan, 
quinine  bark,  cube,  rubber,  tagua, 
toquilla  straw  products  including  hats, 
soya  beans,  ajonioli,  various  woods, 
figs,  creams  and  liquors,  confectionery 
and  leather  novelty  goods. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  tariff  of  Ecuador  consists  of  a 
single  column  of  duties  with  provision 
for  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  from 
the  basic  rate  on  certain  items  in 
favour  of  imports  from  countries  hav- 
ing trade  agreements  with  Ecuador. 

In  August,  1941,  a  Canadian  trade 
delegation  headed  by  the  Hon.  James 
A.  MacKinnon,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  visited  Quito  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  arranging  a  commercial 
modus  Vivendi  between  Canada  and 
Ecuador.  This  was  concluded  at  Quito 
on  August  26,  1941,  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Ecua- 
dorean Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  An 
Order  in  Council  was  passed  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1941,  extending  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  to  imports 
from  Ecuador  into  Canada  as  from 
October  1,  1941. 

The  modus  Vivendi,  in  effect  since 
the  last-mentioned  date,  is  for  an 
indefinite  period  and  subject  to  ter- 
mination on  three  months'  notice  by 
either  party.  It  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment as  regards  tariff  and  exchange 
control.   It  removed  the  50  per  cent 


surtax  which  had  been  levied  against 
most  Canadian  goods  imported  into 
Ecuador  since  1936  and  which,  under 
Ecuadorean  legislation,  is  applied  to 
imports  from  countries  with  which  the 
trade  balance  is  unfavourable  to 
Ecuador.  It  thus  extends  to  Canada 
the  benefit  of  any  preferential  rates 
of  duties  in  force  on  any  items  of 
the  Ecuadorean  tariff. 

Exchange  Control 

Exchange  control  was  first  imposed 
in  Ecuador  on  May  1,  1932.  It  was 
reviewed  and  re-introduced  on  June  3, 
1940,  and  has  since  been  revised  by 
various  decrees,  the  latest  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
September  22,  1945.  The  official  dollar 
buying  and  selling  rates  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Ecuador  are  13-40  and  13-50 
sucres  respectively  for  all  exchange 
transactions.  However,  there  is  also 
a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  which  makes  the 
effective  rates  13-132  sucres  and  13-77 
sucres  -per  U.S.  dollar.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  official  rates  as  be- 
tween Canadian  and  United  States 
dollars,  one  Ecuadorean  sucre  equals 
about  8  cents  Canadian. 

Import  and  Export  Control 

Importers  are  obliged  to  secure  a 
permiso  de  importacion  (import  per- 
mit) to  bring  in  goods  from  abroad. 
Formerly  the  possession  of  this  docu- 
ment guaranteed  that  exchange  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  the 
goods  specified  therein.  This  procedure, 
however,  has  now  been  altered  through- 
a  new  decree  by  which  an  importer 
is  required  to  apply  for  a  solicitud  de 
reembolso  (request  for  payment).  Im- 
port permits  and  applications  for 
exchange  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
following  classifications: — 

(a)  Commodities  for  the  Govern- 
ment, municipalities  or  public  entities. 
(6)  Goods  for  traders, 
(c)  Articles  for  manufacturers. 
id)  Goods  for  agriculturists, 
(e)  Articles  for  individuals. 

Each  importer  is  to  be  assigned  a 
quota  of  exchange  based  on  previous 
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imports,  but  the  actual  division  of 
these  quotas  has  not  as  yet  been  regu- 
larized and  arrangements  are  currently 
being  made  in  Ecuador  as  to  possible 
modifications  of  this  system.  While  this 
uncertainty  exists,  it  seems  preferable 
for  exporters  to  request  importers  to 
establish  letters  of  credit.  These  can 
only  be  issued  by  the  Central  Bank, 
although  the  commercial  banks  may 
give  letters  of  guarantee  by  which  they 
themselves  guarantee  the  payment  of 
the  goods  on  the  arrival  of  the  mer- 
chandise and  the  presentation  of  the 
documents. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  Can- 
adian exporters  ship  to  a  dealer  in 
Ecuador  unless  the  latter  has  supplied 
him  with  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  rela- 
.  tive  import  permit  and  given  assurance 
that  exchange  is  available.  Consular 
invoices  must  not  be  dated  prior  to 
the  date  of  import  permits  nor  later 
than  their  expiry  date.  Import  permits 
are  usually  valid  for  180  days,  but 
may  be  revalidated  for  a  further  30 
days  under  certain  circumstances. 

Ecuador  is  faced  with  the  problem 
-  of  a  diminishing  market  for  her  export 
^products,  while  the  demand  for  im- 
ported merchandise  is  increasing.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  1945  sales  of 
foreign  exchange  by  the  Central  Bank 
of  Ecuador  were  reported  to  have 
exceeded  purchases  by  nearly  U.S.$5,- 
000,000.  The  new  regulations  created 
a  depressing  effect  and  almost  para- 
lyzed trade.  It  is  felt,  however,  that 
the  most  stringent  of  these  regulations 
will  be  cancelled  and  the  non-practical 
portions  eliminated.  Reports  from 
Ecuador  indicate  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  altering  the  exchange  rates 
under  present  circumstances. 

Exports  are  also  under  control,  per- 
mits being  granted  only  on  agreement 
to  return  resulting  exchange  to  Ecua- 
dor. There  are  also  certain  export  con- 
trols limiting  disposal  of  goods  required 
for  domestic  economy.  The  Central 
Bank  of  Ecuador  (a  government  insti- 
tution) is  the  only  entity  allowed  to 
finalize  foreign  exchange  transactions. 


Postwar  Prospects 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Ecua- 
dorean  Government  to  consohdate  the 
Republic's  position  in  the  international 
trade  field.  The  end  of  the  war  has 
posed  certain  fundamental  questions 
for  Ecuadorean  agricultural  economy 
since  it  means  the  cessation  of  the 
high  demand  for  such  products  as  balsa 
wood,  kapok,  cinchona  bark  and  rub- 
ber. The  liberation  of  Far  Eastern 
countries  and  their  eventual  re-entry 
into  the  international  markets  for  rice, 
rubber,  and  other  tropical  products 
means  the  return  of  keen  competition 
for  such  products  from  Ecuador. 

The  steadily  rising  cost  of  living  is 
creating  labour  unrest  and  many  of 
the  concessions  granted  as  a  necessity 
may  make  it  difficult  for  some  com- 
panies to  continue  in  operation. 

Chilean  interests  are  reported  to  be 
considering  the  erection  of  a  large  sugar 
mill  in  the  Guayaquil  area  which  will 
nearly  double  the  country's  milling 
capacity.  A  United  States  firm  is  start- 
ing the  construction  of  a  yeast  factory 
at  Eloy  Alfaro  (Duran)  which  will 
supply  the  entire  needs  of  Ecuador. 
Banana  production  is  to  be  increased 
and  the  growing  of  pineapples  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  larger  footing.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  a  loan  of  U.S. $20,- 
000,000  by  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  be  used  for  public 
works,  chiefiy  of  a  transportation 
nature,  and  for  port  facilities  at  Guay- 
aquil. A  hundred-million  sucre  program 
for  the  improvement  and  sanitation  of 
Guayaquil  was  begun  recently  and  the 
laying  of  sewers,  draining  and  filling  of 
swampy  areas  and  the  paving  of  streets 
is  already  in  progress.  The  Govern- 
ment Monopoly  has  announced  its 
intention  of  constructing  a  large  alcohol 
factory  at  Duran  to  have  a  capacity 
of  1,800,000  litres,  the  alcohol  to  be 
produced  from  molasses  now  being 
thrown  away  as  waste  by  the  sugar 
mills. 

Possibilities  for  Canadian  Trade 

To  state  the  matter  briefly,  Canada's 
pre-war  trade  with  Ecuador  was  prin- 
cipally in  paper  products  and  food- 
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stuffs.  It  may  be  reasonably  expected 
that  this  will  continue  in  the  postwar 
period.  However,  the  market  in  Ecua- 
dor for  Canadian  goods  as  a  whole  is 
not  a  large  one. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  regard- 
ing the  possible  supply  from  Canada 
of  many  kinds  of  merchandise.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  partial  list  of  items  asked 
for  recently:  aircraft  and  parts  thereof, 
shoes,  dry  goods,  novelties,  hardware, 
plastics,  cutlery,  children's  suits,  motor 
schooriers,  steam  engines,  mining  ma- 
chinery, stoves,  furnaces,  electric  and 
gas  ranges,  aluminium-alloy  knitting 
needles,  cattle  feeds,  salted  and  smoked 
meats,  dairy  products,  maple  syrup, 
electric  fixtures,  paper  and  board,  can 
openers  and  knife  sharpeners,  surgi- 
cal instruments,  hospital  equipment, 
grains,  aluminium  cooking  utensils, 
shoe  polish,  railroad  equipment,  fur  and 
plush  toys,  fire  extinguishers,  direct- 
current  motors,  ladies'  lingerie,  food- 
stuffs, fishing  reels,  dehydrated  yeast, 
machinery,  power  chain  saws,  garden 
seeds,  furniture,  pectin,  cigarettes, 
bicycles  and  children's  vehicles,  insecti- 


cides, chemicals,  floor  and  wall  tiles, 
theatre  chairs,  bedding,  cosmetics. 

Canadian  exporters  should  be  able  to 
increase  their  sales  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, raw  materials  for  local 
industries,  tools  and  spare  parts,  rub- 
ber goods,  electrical  equipment,  both 
domestic  and  industrial,  enamelware, 
pharmaceutical  specialties  and  chemi- 
cal products,  artificial  silk  yarns,  iron 
and  steel  products,  leather,  copper 
wire,  small  machinery,  glassware  and 
fishing  nets. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  Ecuador  is  essentially  a  price 
market  and  firms  offering  the  lowest 
quotations  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
obtain  the  bulk  of  the  business.  It  is 
useful  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
quality  once  a  branch  is  established, 
but  it  is  preferable  not  to  endeavour 
to  put  the  quality  too  high. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  selling 
to  or  buying  from  Ecuador  should 
address  their  inquiries  to  the  Commer- 
cial Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy, 
Lima,  Peru,  or  to  the  Foreign  Trade 
Service,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR  OF  CANADA 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners are  now  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  and  business  centres  of 
Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  their  territories:  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  recently  appointed  senior 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  (territory  in- 
cludes Sweden  and  Finland),  with 
headquarters  at  Stockholm;  Mr.  S.  G. 
MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary  to 
Norway  (territory  includes  Denmark)  ; 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  formerly  Commercial 
Secretary  at  Mexico  City,  who  is  to 
open  an  office  early  in  1946  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela;  and  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith, 
recently  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  L. 
Mutter  as  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Havana,  Cuba  (territory 
includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Puerto  Rico).  Their  itineraries 
as  presently  arranged  are  as  follows: — 


Mr.  Palmer 

Winnipeg   Jan.  7  to  9 

Edmonton   Jan.  11 

Vancouver   Jan.  14  to  18 

Victoria    Jan.  19  and  21 

Vancouver   Jan.  22  to  26 

Ottawa    Jan.  29  to  Feb.  4 

Mr.  MacDonald 

Winnipeg    Jan.  7  to  9 

Regina    Jan.  10' 

Edmonton   Jan.  12  and  14 

Vancouver   Jan.  21  to  25 

Victoria    Jan.  26  and  28 

Vancouver   Jan.  29  to  Feb.  1 

Mr.  Bissett 

Edmonton   Dec.  28 

Calgary    Dec.  29 

Vancouver   Dec.  21  to  Jan.  12 

Victoria    Jan.  14 

Toronto,  including 
Gravenhurst,  Lea- 
side,  Weston   Jan.  18  to  30 
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Mr.  Smith 

Montreal    Dec.  28  to  Jan.  6 

Toronto    Jan.  7  to  12 

Ottawa    Jan.  12  to  16 

Firms  wishing  to  confer  with  any  of 
these  Trade  Commissioners  should 
communicate:  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver,  with  the 


office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association;  for  Victoria,  witli  the 
Trade  Commissioner's  office.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry ;  for  Mont- 
real, with  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade;  for  Ottawa,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce;  for 
Regina  and  Calgary,  with  the  respec- 
tive Board  of  Trade  in  those  centres. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

TARIFF  POLICY 

The  Commonwealth  Tariff  Board 
has  recommended  a  system  of  tem- 
porary protection  for  some  Australian 
industries  by  agreement  with  Britain. 

The  Board's  annual  report  considers 
that  the  fixing  of  tariffs  on  the  basis 
of  production  costs  would  be  impossible 
in  the  early  postwar  years,  since  con- 
ditions governing  manufacturing  costs 
in  Britain  and  Australia  have  been 
drastically  changed  during  the  war, 
and  changes  equally  as  great  can  be 
expected  as  the  countries  adapt  them- 
selves to  peace  conditions. 

The  report  also  states  that  'What- 
ever the  outcome  of  future  interna- 
tional discussions,  alterations  in  the 
British  preferential  tariff  are  still  gov- 
erned by  the  requirements  of  the 
Ottawa  Agreement.  Some  temporary 
agreement  might  be  reached  by  con- 
sultation between  the  Australian  and 
British  Governments  to  protect  worth- 
while Australian  industries  until  re- 
views can  be  made  under  the  Ottawa 
principle. 

"The  greatest  discrimination  should 
be  exercised  in  dealing  with  industries 
developed  during  the  war  which  may 
require  abnormally  high  protection  to 
survive  the  return  to  peace  conditions. 

"High  protection  may  be  justified 
temporarily  for  industries  not  fully 
developed  which  show  good  prospects 
of  reducing  their  costs  so  that  lower 
protection  will  be  possible  in  a  few 
years. 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  burden  the 
community  permanently  with  high  pro- 


tection for  industries  essential-  to  na- 
tional security  which  promise  excep- 
tional social  benefits." 

PACKAGING  METHODS 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the 
New  Guinea  campaign,  Army  research 
workers,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  and  other  scientific  organiza- 
tions, have  evolved  a  system  of  tropic 
treating  and  packaging,  which  has  been 
administered  and  standardized  by  the 
Army  Ordnance  Branch. 

Investigations  have  been  made  into 
the  treatment  of  a  quarter  of  a  milhon 
items,  and  it  is  estimated  that  savings 
of  £75,000,000  in  wastage  have  been 
effected  during  the  period. 

All  goods  sent  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets in  future  will  be  tropic-proofed 
by  these  methods.  The  treatment  of 
automotive  and  radio  parts  by  rust 
and  mould-resistant  oils,  jellies  and 
waxes  (all  removable  by  petrol),  which 
are  made  locally,  has  already  become 
standard  practice  in  Australian  fac- 
tories. 

Special  preparations  have  been 
evolved  for  the  protection  of  lenses, 
while  an  oil  (formula  so  far  secret) 
known  as  "water  displacing  fluid",  is 
used  as  a  protection  for  metal  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds  (engines,  etc.)  against 
the  corrosive  effect  of  sea  water.  When 
metallic  objects,  including  machines, 
are  treated  with  the  new  preparation, 
it  displaces  surface  moisture.  A  curi- 
ous phenomenon  of  the  new  proofing 
is  that  it  will  float  on  water  in  a. 
shallow  beaker,  but  by  reason  of  its 
molecular  affinity  for  metals  it  will 
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sink  down  the  sides  and  to  the  bottom 
when  such  beaker  is  metalhc. 

The  traditional  hessian  woolpack  is 
hkely  to  be  replaced  by  a  fabrication 
of  crepe  paper  and  hessian,  bonded 
by  bitumen  to  form  a  completely 
water-impervious  material.  Similarly 
a  container  has  been  evolved  made  of 
cardboard  laminated  with  a  mixture 
containing  ureaformaldehj^de,  which 
has  been  accepted  as  equally  water- 
proof. Wire-stitched  bonded  plywoods 
have  substantially  reduced  package 
weight  by  replacing  the  customary 
timber  box.  A  further  successful  type 
of  box  has  been  created  from  the  heavy 
wire  mesh  used  to  construct  jungle  air- 
strips; it  has  the  established  advan- 
tages of  saving  weight  and  space,  with 
an  elimination  of  breakage. 

PETROL  PRODUCTION 

Fuel  production  at  the  rate  of  10,- 
000,000  gallons  of  petrol  a  year  will 
be  reached  at  the  Glen  Davis  shale  oil 
refinery  by  March  31,  1946.  The  final 
battery  of  64  retorts  is  awaiting 
modification  at  the  refinery  before  a 
maximum  output  can  be  achieved, 
although  most  of  the  materials  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  operation  are 
already  at  Glen  Davis. 

EXPANSION   OF   POSTAL  SERVICES 

The  initial  stages  of  a  program  of 
Post  Office  developments,  calHng  for 
the  ultimate  expenditure  of  £18,000,- 
000,  are  under  way.  Urgently  needed 
improvements  in  postal  tele-communi- 
cations and  broadcasting  services,  as 
well  as  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  the  remodelling  of  premises,  will 
receive  priority  of  attention.  Of  imme- 
diate interest  is  the  anticipated  upturn 
in  demand  for  telephone  services,  in- 
cluding automatic  telephone  exchanges 
and  additional  underground  cable 
plant. 

Capital  improvement  has  of  neces- 
sity lapsed  during  the  war  period, 
through  scarcity  of  materials  and 
manpower,  and  pre-war  facilities  are 
completely  taxed  with  many  long  out- 
standing demands  for  service. 


In  country  districts  many  post- 
offices  will  be  rebuilt  or  remodelled, 
while  trunk  line  routes  will  be 
renovated  to  permit  the  erection  of 
additional  wires  and  modern-type 
long-distance  communication  equip- 
ment. Underground  cables  will  be  laid 
between  large  centres  where  the  aerial 
routes  are  overloaded  and  a  large 
number  of  automatic  exchanges  will 
be  installed  in  rural  areas. 

Additional  carrier-wave  systems  are 
to  be  installed  on  the  main  trunk 
routes  to  ensure  speedy  interstate  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  facilities,  as  well 
as  on  important  trunk  routes  serving 
country  centres. 

The  number  of  telephones  in  use 
in  1943-44  was  799,729,  being  an  aver- 
age of  one  telephone  to  every  ten 
persons  in  AustraUa. 

New  Zealand 

GRAIN  IN  BULK  FROM  CANADA 

The  first  shipment  of  grain  ever  to 
be  discharged  in  bulk  at  a  New  Zea- 
land port  arrived  in  Auckland  in 
September  from  Canada.  The  cargo 
comprised  7,000  tons  of  wheat,  4,000 
tons  of  which  was  in  bags  and  the 
remainder  in  loose  bulk  at  the  bottom 
of  tw^o  holds.  As  all  imported  wheat 
has  previously  come  in  bagged  form 
from  Australia,  the  Auckland  wharves 
are  not  equipped  to  discharge  grain  in 
bulk,  but  special  apparatus  has  been 
devised  by  the  Auckland  Harbour 
Board,  in  co-operation  with  the  AVheat 
Committee,  carriers,  stevedores,  and 
mills,  to  handle  the  new  cargo.  The 
operation  of  this  apparatus  has  proved 
successful  but  slow. 

SUPPLY   OF   PHOSPHATE  FERTILIZER 

It  is  hoped  that,  within  six  months 
after  Nauru  and  Ocean  Islands  have 
been  reoccupied.  New  Zealand  will 
again  receive  shipments  of  phosphate, 
but  of  necessity  it  will  be  several  years 
before  the  pre-war  figure  of  1,250,000 
tons  a  year  is  reached.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  British  Phos- 
phate Commission.  Aerial  photography 
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has  revealed  tremendous  damage  to 
Nauru  Island,  but  the  damage  to 
Ocean  Island  is  not  so  serious. 

During  the  war  phosphate  fertilizer 
has  been  rationed  in  New  Zealand. 
For  the  year  ended  June  30  last  the 
farmer  received  28  per  cent  of  his  aver- 
age top-dressing  requirements  during 
the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1941.  For 
the  current  year  the  allocation  has 
been  increased  to  42  per  cent,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  further  increase  after 
operations  in  Nauru  and  Ocean  Islands 
are  resumed  before  the  year  is  out. 
The  phosphate- used  in  recent  years  has 
been  brought  in  from  other  sources  to 
the  greatest  quantity  possible.  Its 
quality  is  not  as  high  as  that  from 
the  Ocean  and  Nauru  Islands  and  its 
cost  has  been  appreciably  higher  owing 
to  the  longer  ocean  freight  haul. 

LINEN  FLAX  INDUSTRY 

The  ^Ministry  of  Industries  and  Com- 
merce has  announced  that  the  British 
Government  is  prepared  to  accept  as 
the  final  New  Zealand  crop  of  linen 
flax  under  the  1940  agreement  10,000 
acres  to  be  sown  by  November  30, 
1945.  The  crop  will  be  harvested  in 
January  and  February  next  and  the 
processed  fibre  shipped  to  Britain.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that,  with 
the  fibre  from  the  1945  crop,  New  Zea- 
land will  have  supplied  6,770  tons  of 
hnen  fibre  valued  at  £1.554,124,  and 
3,531  tons  of  tow  valued  at  £254,663— 
a  total  value  of  £1,808,787— to  the 
British  Ministry  of  Supply  for  spinning 
cordage  threads,  yarns,  etc. 

The  Government's  plans  for  the  linen 
flax  industry  call  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  seven  of  the  present 
eighteen  factories.  A  corporation  is  to 
be  set  up,  managed  by  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  two  of  the 
growers,  two  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
two  of  the  workers,  to  build  up  a  tex- 
tile industry  for  spinning  and  weaving 
coarse  and  fine  threads.  This  corpora- 
tion will  be  responsible  for  the 
processing  of  flax  in  the  seven  govern- 
ment-owned factories.  All  members  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Government 


and  the  corporation  will  be  financed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

BISCUIT  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
PRODUCTION 

Despite  a  reduction  in  the  total 
labour  force  employed  in  1943-44,  pro- 
duction in  the  New  Zealand  biscuit 
and  confectionery  manufacturing  in- 
be  set  up,  managed  by  two  representa- 
dustry  was  only  slightly  down  from 
that  of  the  preceding  12  months.  Per- 
sons employed  in  the  industry  in  1943- 
44  totalled  2,812,  a  decline  of  299  or 
9-6  per  cent  from  the  previous  year, 
but  production  value  at  £3,569,314  was 
only  £66,514  or  1-8  per  cent  lower. 
.  As  in  the  previous  year,  the  principal 
products  in  1943-44  were  biscuits  and 
grain  products,  produced  largely  in 
fulfilment  of  orders  for  the  armed 
forces.  The  production  of  confection- 
ery, which  in  pre-war  years  comprised 
some  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
output,  was  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position.  The  limited  supplies  of  sugar 
would  also  be  a  large  contributing 
factor  to  the  reduced  confectionery 
output  of  the  last  two  years.  Produc- 
tion tonnages  for  the  year  were:  bis- 
cuits, 21,670;  grain  products  and  ice- 
cream cones,  3,072;  chocolates  and 
chocolate  confectionery,  2,781 ;  bar  and 
chocolate  tablets,  2,938;  other  con- 
fectionery, 3,619;  and  total  confec- 
tionery, 10,338.  Besides  these  main 
items,  ''other  products"  were  valued  at 
£187,547. 

FOOTWEAR  MANUFACTURE 

Children's  footwear  production  shows 
a  mai'ked  increase  in  the  1943-44  sur- 
vey of  the  New  Zealand  footwear 
manufacturing  industry.  Compared 
with  the  previous  12  months,  the  pro- 
duction of  children's  footwear  in  1943- 
44  increased  by  140  per  cent  or  492,945 
pairs,  and  the  value  by  89  per  cent 
or  £159,406.  There  were  recessions, 
however,  in  the  numbers  and  values 
of  other  principal  products,  with  the 
exception  of  slippers  and  canvas  and 
rubber  shoes,  which  showed  a  higher 
value. 
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During  the  year  the  value  of  total 
output  rose  by  6-6  per  cent  to  £3,528,- 
535  from  £3,308,681  in  the  previous 
year.  There  was  an  increase  of  4-7 
per  cent  to  £1,520,865  in  added  value; 
while  the  cost  of  materials  used  rose 
by  8-1  per  cent  to  £2,007,670.  The 
number  of  employees  was  4,518,  an 
increase  of  five  only,  and  their  wages 
totalled  £1,071,463. 

Of  all  leather  used  in  the  industry, 
leather  produced  in  New  Zealand  rep- 
resented 81  per  cent,  costing  £1,144,681, 
with  only  £267,482  worth  being  im- 
ported. Other  materials  used  in  manu- 
facture were  valued  at  £595,507. 

Production  again  reached  high 
.figures.  Some  2,292,233  pairs  of  adult 
footwear  valued  at  £2,255,500  were 
made,  while  children's  wear,  including 
sandals,  totalled  845,572  pairs  valued 
at  £339,399.  Adults'  sandals  totalled 
221,795  pairs  at  a  value  of  £109,320. 
Slipper,  canvas  and  rubber  shoe  pro- 
duction accounted  for  1,956,763  pairs 
of  a  value  of  £502,422. 

TIMBER  INDUSTRY  DURING  THE  WAR 

There  are  nearly  8,000  men  engaged 
in  timber  production  in  New  Zealand. 
By  working  longer  hours,  the  output 
was  increased  over  the  pre-war  produc- 
tion level  at  315,000,000  feet  in  1937-38 
to  350,000,000  feet  in  1944-45. 

Rimu,  matai,  totara  and  white  pine 
comprised  most  of  the  timber  produced, 
but  the  volume  of  exotic  timber  being 
milled  is  steadily  rising.  Pinus  insignis 
production  increased  from  56,000.000 
feet  in  1941-42  to  85,000,000  feet  in 
1944-45.  Practically  the  whole  of  this 
yield  has  been  used  in  the  box-  and 
case-making  industry,  and  in  addition 
some  15,000,000  feet  of  rimu  and  matai 
have  been  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boxmakers  for  export  containers  for 
the  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific.  After 
meeting  the  dairy  industry's  needs  for 
butter  boxes  and  cheese  crates,  and  for 
tallow  casks,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  production  was  absorbed. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  importation 
of  12,000,000  feet  of  hardwoods  re- 
quired for  power  and  telegraph  poles 
and  other  purposes,  a  similar  quantity 


of  softwoods  has  to  be  exported.  Thi& 
exchange  of  tiimber  is  between  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  by  agreement. 
The  State  Forest  Service  has  indicated 
that  a  further  100,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber is  urgently  required  to  be  produced 
in  New  Zealand.  This  increase,  it  is 
reported,  could  be  -achieved  if  suitable 
plant,  manpower,  housing,  and  trans- 
port facilities  were  made  available. 

The  great  need  to-day  to  solve  the 
problems  facing  the  building  trade  are 
skilled  bushmen,  the  full  manning  of 
all  existing  mills,  and  the  provision  of 
further  mills  in  indigenous  and  exotic 
forests.  The  abolition  of  many  of  the 
restrictions  and  controls  placed  on  the 
industry,  together  with  a  revision  of 
the  present  heavy  burden  of  taxation, 
is  considered  necessary  to  encourage 
expansion  and  to  promote  greater 
efficiency. 

MOTOR  CARS 

New  British  cars  are  expected  in 
New  Zealand  very  shortly.  The  first 
to  arrive  since  the  beginning  of  1940, 
they  are  to  be  littk  different  from  pre- 
war models,  except  in  price.  Licences 
to  import  from  th-e  United  Kingdom 
have  been  issued  to  the  extent  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  cars,  assembled 
and  knocked-down,  imported  from  that 
source  in  1938. 

Only  one  manufacturer,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Britain,  will  be  represented 
in  the  first  shipments,  which  will,  it 
is  expected,  total  between  600  and  700 
for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  The 
range  will  include  8,  10,  12  and  16  h.p. 
models. 

The  10  h.p.  model,  which  sold  at 
£380  in  1940,  is  estimated  to  cost  some- 
thing over  £600,  with  other  prices  in 
proportion.  More  than  £100  in  the  case 
of  the  10  h.p.  car  will  represent  taxes 
and  other  costs  on  landing  in  New 
Zealand. 

In  1938  passenger  cars  were  im- 
ported to  a  total  of  27,558.  In  1939 
the  figure  was  21,953.  In  1946,  on  the 
basis  of  the  import  licences  granted 
by  the  Government  up  to  October,  the 
number  will  be  8,000. 

American  and  Canadian  cars  are  not 
expected  until  early  in  1946. 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  OCTOBER 


The  external  trade  of  Canada  in 
October,  excluding  new  gold,  was 
valued  at  $367,300,000  as  compared 
with  $478,500,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1944,  a  decline  of  23-2  per 
cent.  The  aggregate  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  current  year  was  $4,111,- 
936,000  as  against  $4,385,541,000  for 
the  similar  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  a  reduction  of  6-2  per  cent. 

Exports 

Commodity  exports  were  valued  at 
$227,901,000  as  compared  with  $313,- 
962,000  in  October,  1944,  a  decrease  of 
27-4  per  cent.  For  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  current  year  the  value  was 
$2,744,867,000  as  against  $2,860,583,- 
000  for  the  similar  period  of  1944,  a 
decline  of  4  per  cent. 

Re-exports  were  valued  at  $4,994,000 
as  compared  with  $4,487,000  in  Octo- 
ber, 1944,  the  ten-month  total  standing 
at  $44,894,000  as  against  $34,893,000 
for  the  similar  period  of  1944. 

Imports 

^Merchandise  imports  entered  for 
consumption  in  October  were  valued 
at  $134,404,000  as  compared  with 
$160,050,000  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  16 
per  cent.  Imports  from  countries  of 
the  British  Empire  totalled  $23,498,000 
as  against  $31,735,000,  and  from 
foreign  countries  at  $110,907,000  as 
compared  with  $128,315,000.  For  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  current  year 
the  value  of  imports  from  all  countries 
was  81,322,174,000  as  against  $1,490,- 
065.000  for  the  corresponding  period 


of  the  preceding  year,  a  decline  of  11-3 
per  cent. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  Canada's  imports, 
the  valuation  for  Octob(;r  standing  at 
$101,281,000  as  compared  with  $121,- 
389,000  for  October,  1944,  and  for  the 
ten  months  ended  October  at  $1,009,- 
229,000  as  against  $1,228,194,000  for 
the  similar  period  of  1944.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  $12,149,000  as  compared  with  $18,- 
086,000  for  October  a  year  ago,  and  for 
the  cumulative  period  at  $110,836,000 
as  against  $90,067,000. 

Merchandise  imports  from  other 
leading  countries  in  October  were  as 
follows,  totals  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  British  South  Africa, 
$870,000  ($575,000)  ; 
$2,787,000  ($3,015,000) 
055,000  ($1,890,000); 
$1,438,000  ($667,000); 
201,000  ($2,466,000)  ; 
$1,534,000  ($1,687,000) 
201,000  ($2,039,000)  ;  Honduras,  $818,- 
000  ($170,000)  ;  Mexico,  $957,000 
($751,000)  ;  Switzerland,  $1,011,000 
($118,000)  ;  Venezuela,  $1,827,000  ($1,- 
859,000) . 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
imports  (excluding  gold)  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  for  the 
month  of  October  and  the  ten  months 
ended  October,  1945  and  1944:— 


British  India, 
;  Jamaica,  $1,- 
Newfoundland, 
Australia,  $1,- 
New  Zealand, 
;  Colombia,  $1,- 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of  October  Ten  Months  ende 

1944  1945  1944 

\]]  countries    $   160,050,238    $   134,404,471  $1,490,064,780 

EmX  countries   31  735  161  23,497,940'  184,422,397 

United  Kingdom   18;085,684  12,149,291  90^'0'66,764 

{^S  KS^lfHca  58;86d  37:243  829;964 

British  South  Africa    575,123  869,683  ^,231,455 

Southern  Rhodesia   50,585  11,367  267.398 

British  West  Africa   744,269  213,744  3,506.525 

Bermuda    405  90  478,422 

Br  tTsh  India' : :    3.014,771  2.786,641  24.284,913 

revlon                            .....  335,817  405,872  3,648,217 

British  Gulank' !   556,711  698,537  6,648,343 

British  Honduras    ....  „3Sno  t  ?55  o^n 

Barbados    1.437,620  250,768  7.124.379 

Jamaica    i;890  451  1,055,233  11,600,891 


d  October 

1945 
.,322,173,992 
222,260,052 
110,836.273 
7.030 
1.380,573 
6.238.186 
520.484 
8.991. 53S 
90,613 
27.123.306 
5,681.625 
8,897.733 
300.276 
5.195.343 
•  6.680,376 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Cone. 


Empire  countries — Cone. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   

Other  British  West  Indies 

Newfoundland   

Australia   

Fiji   

jSTew  Zealand  

Foreign  countries   

Afghanistan   

Argenitina   , 

Belgium   

Belgian  Congo  

Brazil   

Chile  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica  

Cuba   

Ecuador   

Egypt   

Guatemala   

Hayti  (Republic  of)   

Honduras   

Mexico  

Netherlands   

Netherlands  West  Indies  .  .  . 

Norway   

Paraguay   

Persia   

Peru   

Portugal   

Portuguese  Africa  .  .  .  ,  

Russia  (U.S.S.R.)   

Salvador   

•  San  Domingo  

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Turkey   

United  States   

Uruguay   

Venezuela  


Month  iof  October 

Ten  Months  ended  October 

1944 

iy4o 

1944 

1945 

74,452 

275,393 

936,093 

2,715,760 

80,853 

41,103 

953,476 

628,500 

666,842 

1,438,142 

7,797,458 

12,891,842 

2,466,482 

1,20'0,887 

10,458,405 

13,879,167 

443,705 

2,575,342 

1,324,233 

1,686,771 

1,533,528 

7,713,283 

7,626,690 

128,315,077 

110,906,531 

1,305,642,383 

1,099,913,940 

14,240 

39,241 

40,654 

481,350 

547,083 

258,073 

8,323,600 

6,484, 014 

.... 

192,651 

203,994 

46,472 

777,981 

158,205 

333,921 

488,524 

6,323,859 

5,082,241 

147,459 

77,610 

595,722 

523,518 

2,i038,764 

1,200,525 

11,696,620' 

10,126,669 

37,376 

32,158 

■  1,300,765 

583,115 

261,085 

162,219 

3,801,309 

6,370,707 

2,790 

145,359 

373,576 

1,948,488 

1,251 

13,425 

143,267 

150,310 

7,427 

111,701 

2,646,560 

1,540,388 

24,738 

133,585 

2,060,756 

488,379 

170,194 

817,765 

924,711 

6,964,570 

750,861 

957,031 

10,914,130 

11,370,366 

5,967 

242,816 

42,615 

320,934 

167,997 

508,016 

808,258 

19,101 

619,101 

10,547 

12,835 

203,207 

162,115 

13,593 

26,876 

210,228 

10,756 

30,428 

89,051 

142,590 

69,109 

379,334 

1,064,391 

1,341,046 

11,857 

124,834 

243,319 

2,564 

321,055 

15,915 

1,438,896 

21,599 

137,636 

2,416,494 

1,501,935 

z  U'O ,  j'Oy 

<J,0  /  O  ,Ot:U 

u,  /  uy  ,o  /  y 

246,425 

24i0,996 

2,203,452 

2,782,403 

150,390 

24.414 

560,044 

118,328 

1,011,471 

3,795,115 

5,721,949 

15 

14,235 

2,330 

146.255 

121,389,102 

101,280,697 

1,228,193,897 

1,009,228,527 

37,572 

4,894 

242,679 

90,890 

1,859,132 

1,826,814 

11,226,701 

14,363,654 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  imports   

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products 
Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   

Nuts  

Vegetables   

Vegetables,  fresh   

Grains  and  products   

Sugar  and  products  

Sugar  

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory  

Tea  

Beverages,  alcoholic   

Beverages,  distilled   

Gums  and  resins  

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible  

Rubber   

Rubber,  crude  

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animals  and  animal  products  

Animals,  living   

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p.  . . 

Fish,  fresk  and  frozen   

Furs  

Undressed  _  furs   

Hair  and  bristles  

Hides  and  skins,  raw   


Month  of 

Ten  months 

October 

ended  October 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

160,050 

134,404 

1,490,065 

1,322,174 

18.873 

17.612 

181,409 

190,363 

5,436 

6,362 

52,045 

59,856 

3,844 

6,142 

41,883 

50,494 

993 

1,424 

10,309 

8,845 

552 

637 

13,397 

15,860 

403 

522 

13,056 

15,317 

888 

519 

10,213 

7.592 

3,444 

1,274 

27,984 

28,855 

3,007 

826 

25,877 

26,347 

'528 

2 

3,661 

3,851 

1,120 

833 

13,032 

6,660 

1,529 

1,551 
998 

11,408 

15.928 

452 

4,076 

5,833 

419 

832 

3,542 

4,964 

183 

238 

2,819 

3,380 

1,136 

668 

8.521 

9,313 

763 

1,122 

13,274 

13,721 

177 

474 

6,395 

6;701 

143 

103 

1,354 

1,368 

182 

241 

1,370 

1,982 

3,456 

4,896 

29,124 

35,316 

26 

76 

1,116 

1,387 

157 

172 

2,474 

2,424 

81 

112 

1,864 

1,913 

1,314 

2,304 

8,337 

14,558 

1,053 

1,843 

6,415 

10,239 

94 

316 

1,050 

1,482 

481 

112 

3,891 

2,459 
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Animals  and  animal  products^ — Cone. 

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Leather,  manufactured   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax  

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products  

Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters  

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Yarn  

Fabrics,  jute   

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool  

Raw  wool   

Noils  and  tops   

Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges  

Fabrics,  other  

Artificial  silk   

Yarn,  twist  and  thread  

Fabrics   

Fibres  and  products,  other  

Mixed  textile  products   

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper  

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper  

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  its  products   

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling  mill  products   

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Wire   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  and  machinery   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural)   

Tools   

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron  

Automobile  parts   

Xon-ferrous  metals  and  their  products  

Aluminium   

Brass   

Nickel   

Precious  metals  (except  gold)   

Tin   

Clocks  and  watches  

Electrical  apparatus   

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products  

Asbestos   

Clay  and  products  

Coal  and  products   

Coal   

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products  

Chemicals  and  allied  products   

Acids   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p  

Soda  and  sodium  compounds  

Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p  

Scientific  and  educational  equipment   

Ships  and  vessels   

Vehicles,  except  iron  

Aircraft  (excluding  engines)   


Month  of 

Ten  months 

October 

ended  October 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

346 

370 

2,396 

2,873 

253 

271 

2,206 

2,476 

169 

70O 

2,230 

2,900 

20,032 

17,565 

156,840 

163,636 

7;029 

8,864 

74,264 

72,196 

2,474 

3,795 

31,261 

31,398 

3,159 

3,709 

31,542 

29,253 

1,727 

1,597 

15,520 

15,959 

140 

129 

1,170 

1,420 

920 

1,015 

10,149' 

10,572 

147 

166 

1,311 

1,698 

144 

163 

1,268 

1,662 

6,891 

3,676 

32,101 

36,591 

1,890 

1,123 

10,166 

10,133 

1,318 

623 

5,293 

5,674 

767 

483 

3,058 

5,573 

1,280 

766 

6,428 

6,961 

1,333 

475 

5,806 

5,147 

2,132 

1,401 

13.966 

18,394 

I,0i6i0 

799 

8,364 

10,862 

1,027 

56'0 

5,365 

7,168 

653 

471 

6,606 

6,008 

1,453 

1,392 

13,072 

12,790 

4.501 

4,943- 

36,203 

40,605 

602 

628 

5,295 

5,353 

309 

39.5 

2.580 

3.474 

728 

887 

5,769 

7,117 

1,229 

1,216 

10,021 

10,962 

1,942 

2,211 

15,118 

17,172 

36.969 

31,547  . 

367,675 

328,605 

'758 

1,075 

6,489 

6,789 

152 

85 

1,757 

2,833 

674 

575 

5,965 

7,209 

5,449 

4,621 

42,70i0 

46,496 

572 

703 

4,691 

4,633 

273 

363: 

2,510 

3,628 

5,311 

1,887 

56,128 

24,576 

3,594 

4,70'8 

35,222 

42.639 

400 

428 

3,524 

3,827 

5,352 

8,411 

67,971 

77,882 

672 

806 

7,389 

6,629 

8,408 

4,636 

81,718 

69,561 

7,343' 

4,193 

67,466 

61,315 

8,0'00 

7,650 

91,781 

86,175 

795 

1,096 

11.913> 

8,490 

1,312 

453- 

6,651 

3,701 

94 

175 

775 

1,170 

152 

510 

1,046 

4,755 

48 

37 

493 

5,014 

220 

978 

4,070 

5,676 

4,149 

2,905 

50,757 

37,075 

2,095 

579 

29,901 

14,256 

27,539 

27,748 

228,173 

221.934 

198 

185 

1,692 

1,884 

1,732 

1,227 

10,177 

11,359 

11,427 

12,468 

103,870 

95,095 

10,604 

11,189 

95,297 

84.486 

1,713 

1,572 

11,381 

13,497 

10,413 

9,900 
998 

83,303 

80,757 

1,073 

9.052 

8.444 

7,086 

7,729 

68,307 

66.366 

248 

336 

2,566 

2,810 

477 

475 

4,003 

4,385 

737 

825 

6,243 

8,005 

612 

692 

5.828 

6,611 

301 

463 

3  572 

2,921 

756 

783 

6*277 

7,212 

1,201 

1,354 

10.380 

9.297 

'484 

389 

3.898 

3,063 

33,594 

14,715 

330,554 

189:i73 

262 

261 

1.729 

2,354 

637 

845 

4,385 

6.299 

824 

867 

7.143 

7;639 

5 

12 

503 

3,309 

5,217 

761 

55,890 

15,721 

5,188 

722 

55,643 

15,361 
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POSTAL  SERV  ICES  AND  RATES 


Mail  Ser\ice  to  Burma  and  Hong 
Kong  Extended 

The  weight  limit  of  letters  for  Burma 
and  Hong  Kong  has  now  been  in- 
creased to  4  pounds.  The  restriction 
of  business  letters  to  those  ascertain- 
ing facts  and  exchanging  information 
is  still  in  effect.  Registration  service 
is  now  available.  Service  for  printed 
and  commercial  papers  weighing  up  to 
5  pounds  has  been  resumed  to  Burma 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Parcel  Post  to  Poland  Resumed 

Effective  immediately,  parcel  post 
service  to  Poland  is  resumed  subject 
to  the  following  conditions:  the  total 
weight  •  of  a  parcel  must  not  exceed 
11  pounds,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
contents  must  not  exceed  $25.  Parcels 
cannot  be  insured.  The  sending  of  par- 
cels is  limited  to  private  citizens  and 
must  not  be  undertaken  by  relief 
organizations  and  others.  The  naming 
of  addressees  other  than  the  known 
ultimate  addressee  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  limitations  of  the  service 
is  prohibited.  Xo  one  sender  may  send 
more  than  two  parcels  per  week,  each 
of  which  must  be  to  a  difi'erent 
addressee.  The  parcels  are  restricted 
to  gifts  addressed  to  private  individu- 
als and  must  not  include  commercial 
shipments.  The  contents  are  to  be 
listed  in  detail  on  the  covering  Customs 


Declarations.  Senders  are  advised  to 
endorse  the  wrapper  of  each  parcel 
"Gift  Parcel". 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to 
the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  a  parcel 
by  the  Canadian  Post  Office  does  not 
affect  the  liability  of  its  contents  to 
customs  or  other  charges  in  Poland. 

Postage  rates  range  from  55  cents 
for  one  pound  to  $2.25  for  eleven 
pounds.  These  rates  are  subject  to 
revision  at  any  time  in  accordance 
with  any  variations  in  transportation 
charges. 

Mail  Service  to  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  Extended 

The  weight  limit  of  letters,  letter 
packets  and  printed  and  commercial 
papers  has  now  been  increased  to  4 
pounds  6  ounces  for  transmission  by 
stirface  route.  The  limit  for  air  mail 
remains  2  ounces.  Only  written  com- 
munications and  related  papers  of  a 
bulky  nature  may  be  enclosed  in  letter 
packets  to  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania. Xo  merchandise  may  be  included. 
Business  communications  are  still 
restricted  to  those  ascertaining  facts 
and  exchanging  information.  Regis- 
tration service  is  available.  Sample  post 
to  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  has 
also  been  restored.  The  normal  condi- 
tions of  mailing,  including  the  one- 
pound  weight  limit,  will  apply. 


TR.\DE  REGULATIONS  .\XD  TARIFF  CHANGES 


f  nited  Kingdom 

AMEXDMEXT   OF   OPEX  GEXER.\L 
LICEXCES 

The  following  Notice  to  Importers, 
Xo.  170.  has  been  issued  by  the  Import 
Licensing  Depaii:ment  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade: — 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that,  with 
effect  as  from  1st  December,  1945,  they  have 
granted  an  open  general  licence  for  the 
following  goods  (as  a  consequence  separate 
licences  to  import  them  from  the  sources 
named  will  no  longer  be  required) :  Books, 
printed,  and  other  printed  matter  for  reading 
purposes,  music,  catalogues,  trade  lists,  adver- 
tising material,  manuscrips,  t\*pescripts  and 
tising  material,  manuscripts,  typescripts  and 


flower  bulbs,  corms  and  tubers,  excepting 
anemones,  consigned  from  the  British 
Empire;  lace  (including  articles  consisting 
wholly  or  mainlj'  of  lace)  consigned  from 
and  made  or  manufactured  in  Malta. 

In  each  case  the  open  general  licence  is 
subject  to  the  condition  that  a  claim  to 
Imperial  Preference  is  established  in  respect 
of  any  duty  of  Customs  to  which  the  goods 
as  a  whole  may  be  liable  on  importation 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  open  general  Hcence  in  respect  of 
'Turskins,  undressed,  not  including  sheep  and 
lamb  skins''  (Xotice  to  Importers  Xo.  166' 
has  been  amended  to  relate  to  'Tursldns. 
undressed,  not  including  goat,  kid,  calf,  sheep 
and  lamb  skins,"'  and  therefore  separate 
licences  are  required  to  import  goat,  kid. 
calf  sheep  and  lamb  skins. 
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Jamaica 

DUTIES  ON  LIQUORS  AND  WINES  INCREASED 

The  Jamaican  import  duties  on 
practically  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  bever- 


ag(.s  and  wines  have  been  increased 
by  50  per  cent,  effective  November  27, 
1945.  The  new  rates  are  as  follows: — 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

4s.  lOid. 

Is.  Ud. 


Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout,  cider  and  penry,  except  as  immediately 
below    per  gal. 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout,  cider  and  perry,  for  the  use  of  His  Majesity's 
Forces   per  gal. 

Brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  i-um,  inipoirted  in  bottle  and  accepted  by 
the  Collector  of  Customs,  as  not  exceeding  SO  per  cent  proof 
spirit    per  liquid  gal.       £3  12s. 

Brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  rum,  imported  otherwise  than  in  bottle  or 

exceeding  80  per  cent  proof  spirit  per  proof  gal.       £4  lO's. 

Bitters,  liqueurs  and  cordials;   including    flavouring    extracts,  all 

kinds;  containing  40-  per  cent  proof  spirit  or  over,  .per  liquid  gal.       £4  Ws. 

Still  wines,  under  26  per  cent  proof  spirit  per  liquid  gal.       13s.  6d. 

Still  wines,  26  per  cent  proof  spirit  and  over  per  liquid  gal.       £1  Is. 

Sparkling  wines   per  liquid  gal.       £1  7s. 


General 
Tariff 

O.'i.  6d. 

6s. 

£5 
£6 
£6 

£1  2&.  6d. 
£1  10s. 
£1  179.  Od. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  10,  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  10,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  3,  1945,  with  the  official  rate:  — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   ..Peso 

Colombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  10 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.4500- 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1 . 105O 

1.1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4. 4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

OfHcial 

.3290 

.3290 

3i 

Free 

.2735 

.2732 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-4A 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.  1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncnntrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4080 

4. 40 80 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.530O 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5600 

3.5600 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

n 

Offer 

3.5780 

3 . 5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  AVheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  pubhcations,  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 
Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney  :^  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland. 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conhnued 

Bel^um 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Bmssels. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We,st  Indies 

Trinidad:  T.  G.  Major.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:'  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

Acting  Commercial  Secretary,   Canadian  Legation.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador, 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Laxgley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands,  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House, 

Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Concluded 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street. 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

\V.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Oflace— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831.  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office- Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange    Free   State,   the    E.hodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa.   Natal,   Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner.  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.L 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commis-sioner.  Canada  Hou.sc,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor.  Canadian  Embassv  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Suite  1607,  188  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  We.st  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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GERMANY'S  PRE-WAR  EXPORT  TRADE 


Possible  Canadian  Export  Opportunities 

By  R.  T.  YouNG;  European  Section,  Trade  Commissioner  Service 
(2.50  Reichsmarks  equal  $1  United  States  currency) 


The  defeat  of  Germany  means  that 
country's  dhmination  for  the  present 
from  world  market®  because  of  restric- 
tions placed  upon  her  industries  by  the 
Allied  Control  authorities.  This  leaves 
the  requirements  of  the  markets  she 
formerly  supplied  open  to  the  nations 
whose  industries  are  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  tO'  direct  the 
attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  to  the  posisibilities.  of 
supplanting  German  goods  in  those 
markets.  The  statistical  information  in 
the  tables  is  taken  from  official  German 
sources,  which  have  become  available 
since  the  defeat  and  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Allies. 

Germany's  external  traide  in  peace- 
time was  determined  by  a  number  of 
fundamental  factors.  Agriculture,  in 
spite  of  efforts  under  three  successive 
regimes,  failed  to  provide  all  the  food 
required  to  feed  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  Hence,  prior  to  1914  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  all  food  require- 
ments and  before  World  War  II  a  little, 
less  than  20  per  c-ent  had  to  be  im- 
ported. Germany  lacks  abundant  de- 
posits of  most  non-ferrous  metals,  and 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
ending  the  1914-18  hostilities  left  her 
with  limited  iron-ore  deposits.  She  had 
also  to  depend  on  imports  of  some  of 
her  leather,  most  of   her   wool  and 


mineral  oil,  and  all!  her  cotton  and 
natural  rubber  requirements. 

The  yield  of  foreign  investments  and 
the  payments  due  Germany  arising 
from  a  balance  in  her  favour  on  ser- 
vices (e.g.  shipping,  insurance  and 
tourist  traffic)  never  covered  more  than 
a  fraction  of  German  expenditure  on 
imports.  Apart  from  potash  and  coal, 
few  raw  materials  are  found  in  Ger- 
many in  sufficient  quantities  to  war- 
rant substantial  exports.  Payments  for 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  imports 
had  therefore  to  be  effected  mainly  in 
the  shape  of  exports  of  industrial 
finished  goods,  mostly  electro- technical 
and  other  machines,  tools,  optical  in- 
struments, chemical  products  and  toys. 

Since  m^any  of  the  raw  materials 
required  for  producing  goods  for  the 
export  market  had  in  turn  to  be  im- 
ported, Germany's  actual  impoirts  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  imports 
needed  to  satisfy  domestic  require- 
ments for  current  consumption  and 
industrial  expansion.  In  this  respect 
Germany,  like  Great  Britain,  was  one 
of  the  largest  contributors,  both  as  a 
buyer  and  as  a  seller,  to  the  total 
volume  of  world  trade. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of 
Germany's  export  trade  by  principal 
countries  for  the  years  1932  and  1938 
when  German  exports  were  valued  at 
RM  5,739  million  and  RM  5,257  mil- 
lion respectively. 
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TABLE  I 

Relative  Importance  of  Germany^s  Main  Markets,  1932  and  1938 

Proportion  of 

Order  of  Germany's  Total 
Importance  Exports 

1932  1938  1932  1938 

Rank  Rank      Per  Cent     Per  Cent 

Belgium-Liixembouig    &  5  5.3  4.3 

Ruigana    34  27  0.4  1.0' 

Czechoslovakia    8  14  4.4  2.6 

Denmark    11  8  2.9  3.8 

Finland   22  24  0.8  1.6 

France    3  6  8.4  4.1 

Great  Britain    4  2  7.8  6.7 

Greece      32  18  0.4  2.2 

Holland   1  1  11.0  8.0 

Hungary    21  19  0.8  2.1 

Italy    10  3  3.9  5.7 

Lithuania    3^0  45  0.4  0.4 

Xorwav    13  15  1.7  2.3 

Poland    18  21  1.3  1.9 

Portugal    29  35  0.5  0.7 

Roumania    19  12  1.1  2.8 

Spain    14  25  1.6  1.5 

Sweden    9  4  4.0  5.1 

Switzerland    5  7  7.2  3.9 

U.S.S.R   2  38  10.9  0.6 

Yugoslavia    24  16  0.8  2.3 

British  West  Africa    46  49  0.1  0.2 

Egvpt    28  31  0.5  0.9 

Union  of  South  Africa    25  23  0.7  1.6 

China    16  17  1.5  2.2 

Dutch  East  Indies    23  28  0.8  1.0 

India  and  Burma    12  20  1.9  2.1 

Japan    17  22  1.4  1.8 

Manchuria.   41  ...  0.5 

Persia    50  29  0.1  0.9 

Turkev   27  10  0.5  2.9 

Argentina    15  13  1.6  2.8 

Brazil    20  9  0.8  3.1 

Canada    26  42  0.6  0.5 

Chile    42  26  0.1  1.2 

Guatemala    56  48  ...  0.2 

Mexico    31  30  0.4  0.9 

United  States   7  11  4.9  2.8 

Australia    35  34  0.4  0.8 

Europe  million  in  1932  to  sixth  place  in  1938 

Germany's    exports    to    European  ^^^i^h  RM  216-7  million;  while  Belgiiim 

countries  were  valued  in  1932  at  RM  continued   a   steady   customer,  being 

4,645  million  and  in  1938  at  RINI  3,514  sixth  with  RM  301-5  million  m  1932 

and  fifth  with  RM  227  miiUion  m  1938. 

From  Table  I  it  will  be  observed  that  The  U.S.S.R.,  which  had  been  in  second 

Holland  was.  the  'leading  market  both  P^ace  (RM  625-8  million)  _  as  a  buyer 

in  1932  and  1938,  when  Germany  ex-  in   1932,   fell  to  thirty-eighth  place 

ported  thereto  goods  valued  at  RM  31-8  million)  m  1938.  Sweden 

632-8  million  and  RM  447-8  million  ^o^e  as  a  purchaser  of  German  goods 

respectivelv.  Great  Britain  rose  from  ^^^m  ninth    (RM  228-1  naillion)  m 

fourth  customer  in  1932  to  second  in  1932  to  fourth   (RM  267^3  million) 

1938,  taking  goods  valued  at  RM  446  Switzerland  was  fifth 

million  and  RM  350-9  million  resoec-  ^1^^  411-7  million)  m  1932  and 
tively.    Italy  in  1938  was  third  best  -  seventh  (RM  207-2  milhon)  m  19o8. 

purchaser  with  RM  301  million  having  ^^ports  of  commodities  by  countries 
risen  from  tenth  place  m  1932  when 

she  purchased  German  goods  valued  at  The  following  notes  summarize  Ger- 

RM  223-1  milhon.  many's   export  trade  by  commodity 

France   dropped   from  third   place  groups  with  European  countries  in  1932 

^Mh  shipments  valued  at  RM  382-5  when  the  Reich's  trade  was  at  its  peak 
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EXPORTS  TO  EUROPEA;N  COUNTRIES  BY  COMLMODITY  GROUPS 

Total  Value  Main  Commodity  Groups,  with 

Country  Million  Rcichsmarkn  Percentages  of  Total  Value. 

Belgium-Luxembourg  301-5  Coal  (16),  iron  ])f(Khicl,-  (8),  ]>\rc(-<^(»)(U.  and 

clothing  (8),  (•()!<(>  (7),  niarliiiir>  (7),  chemi- 
cal and  phai'niaccul  ical  pi-oducis  (5),  elec- 
.  tro-tcchnical  jtrcjduct-  (o).  paixT,  ebc.  (3). 
Bulgaria    20-8  Iron  products  (24),  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 

tical products  (17),  machine.-  (12). 

Czechosdovakia   250'-0  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  (11), 

cotton  (7),  coal  (7),  iron  products  (5), 
machines  (other  than  el(>clrical)  (5),  wool 
and  otber  animal  fibres  (4),  eh  ctro-technical 
products  (3). 

Denmark   164-7  Textiles  (19),  iron  products  (12).  cliemical  and 

pharmaceutical  products  (8),  machines  (4), 
crude  chemicals  (4),  wheat  (3),  electro- 
technical  products  (3),  paper  (3). 

Finland    45-4  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  (13), 

iron  ])roducts  (12),  electro-technical  pi'oducts 
(9),  machinery  (5).  copper  products  (4), 
yarns  (3),  piece-goods  (3),  cotton  (3).  oil 
cakes   (3),  coke  (2). 

France  482-5  Machinery  (14),  iron  products  (12),  coal  (11), 

electro-technical  products  (4),  coke  (4),  furs 

(4)  ,  crude  chemicals  (3),  paper  (3),  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  (2),  cellulose 
(2),  textiles  (2).  glass  (2). 

Great  Britain   ...446-0^  Chemi-.-al   and   pharmaceutical   products  (9), 

paper  and  -paper  products  (8),  iron  products 
(7),  machinery  (6),  leather  and  leather 
products  (4),  wheat  (4),  glass  products  (3), 
optical  and  precision  instruments  (3).  elec- 
tro-technical products  (3),  copper  products 
(2),  toys  (2). 

Greece   23-5  Iron  products  (17).  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 

tical products  (14),  electro-technical  products 
(14),  machinery  (8),  coal  (6). 

Holland   632-8  Textiles    (2).   iron    picd'ucts    (13),   coal  (6), 

chemical  and  pharniacoutical  ])roducts  (5), 
machinery   (5).  i^aper  and  paper  products 

(5)  ,  electro-technical  products  (4),  copper 
products  (3),  crude  chemicals  (2),  stones 
and  clan's  (2). 

Italy   223-1  Iron  products  (12).  machinery  (12),  coal  (9), 

chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  (8). 
electro-technical  prodticts  (7),  wooTien  and 
cotton  textiles  (4),  copper  products  (3), 
leather  (3),  furs  (3),  glass  (3). 

Xor%va3'   lCO-2  Textiles    (24).   chemical    and  pharmaceutical 

products  (15).  iron  products  (12),  machmeiy 

(6)  .  (^lectro-technical  products  (6). 
Poland                                           70-5  Cotton    (17),   chemical    and  pharmaceutical 

])icdu.cts  (13),  iron  products  (7),  machinery 
(5).  electro-technical  products  (4).  stones 
and  chiys  (3). 

Roumania    64-2  lion  i^roducts  (17),  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 

tical products  (15),  machinery  (7).  electro- 
technical  products  (4),  woollen  yarns  (4), 
cotton  (3).  precision  and  optical  instruments 

(2)  . 

•Spain    90-6  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  (15), 

iron  products  (13),  machinery  (13),  crude 
chemicals  (9),  electro-technical  products  (6), 
artifi^'ial  silk  (3).  giass  and  g'ass  products 

(3)  ,  optical  and  precision  instruments  (3). 
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Total  Value  Main  Commodity  Groups,  with 

Country  Million  Reichsmarks  Percentages  of  Total  Value. 

Sweden   228-1  Textiles   (24),  chemical   and  pharmaceutical 

products  (11),  electro-technical  products  (7), 
iron  products  (6),  machinery  (5),  coke  (3), 
paper  and  paper  products  (3),  copper  prod- 
ucts (3). 

Switzerland   411-7  Iron  products  (11),  textiles  (10),  machinery 

(5),  electro-technical  products  (4),  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  (4),  hides  and 
leather  products  (4),  coke  (3),  coal  (3),  glass 
(2),  copper  products  (2). 

U.S.S.R  626-8  Machinery  (48),  iron  products  (32),  electro- 
technical  products,  (6),  metals  (5),  optical 
and  precision  instruments  (1),  boats  (1). 

Yugoslavia    43-3  Iron  products  (16),  machinery  (12),  chemical 

and  pharmaceutical  products  (12),  textiles 
(7),  electro-technical  products  (4),  copper 
products  (4),  glass  (3). 


value.  They  will  serve  ais  an  indication 
on  broad  linesi  of  the  products  Cana- 
dian exporters  might  be  able  to  supply, 
since  undoubtedily  the  countries  men- 
tioned will  continue  to  require  similar 
goods. 

Africa 

To  the  African  continent  Germany 
supplied  goods  in  1932  values  at  RM 
110-3  million.  In  1938  Geirman  ship- 
mentsi  to  this  territory  had  risen  in 
value  to  RM  203  •  1  million.  The  Union 
of  South  Africa,  which  ranked  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-third  among  all  pur- 
chasers in  1932  and  1938  respectively, 
was  Germany's  leading  market  in 
Africa,  purchasing  goods  to  the  value 
of  RM  41-6  million  in  1932  and  RM 
83-1  milUion  in  1938.  Egypt,  twenty- 
eighth  and  thirty-first,  was  second  with 
purchases:  at  RM  28-6  million  and  RM 
45-2  million  in  1932  a,nd  1938  respec- 
tively. British  West  Africa  was  another 
good  customer,  as  were  also  the  Belgian 
Congo,  Portuguese  East  and  West 
Africa,  Kenya,  and  the  former  German 
African  colonies,  now  Tanganyika  and 
British  Southwest  Africa. 

Since  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
the  more  important  market,  exports  to 
that  territory  miay  be  taken  as  a.  gen- 
eral guide  to  the  nature  of  exports  to 
Africa.  In  1932,  when  their  total  value 
was  RM  41-6  million,  they  consisted 
principally  of  iron  products  (24  per 
cent  of  total  valine),  textiles  (18), 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prodlicts 
(10),  miachinery  (10). 


Asia 

Geirmany'si  shipments  to  Asia,  were 
valued  in  1932  at  RM  398-1  million 
and  in  1938  at  RM  674-3  million.  In 
1932  India  and  Burma  (twelfth  for  the 
world)  was  the  leading  market  in  Asia, 
with  China  (sixteenth)  in  second  place. 
Six  years  later  China  (seventeenth) 
was  first,  and  India  and  Burma  (twen- 
tieth) second. 

Exports  to  China  were  valued'  at 
RM  82-4  million  in  1932  and  at  RM 
115-1  million  in  1938.  They  consisted 
principally  of  chemicalsi  and  phar- 
maceuticaills  (27  per  cent  of  total  value 
in  1932) ,  iron  products  (15) ,  non- 
ferrous  metal  produ'cts  (9),  textiles  and 
yarns  (8),  crude  chemicals  (7),  ma- 
chinery (7),  paper  (5). 

Exports  to  India  and  Burma  had 
almost  identical  values^  in  the  two 
years:  RM  109-4  million  in  1932  and 
RM  109-9  million  in  1938.  They  were 
made  up  mainly  of  chemicals  and  phar- 
maceuticals (27),  iron  products  (16), 
copper  products  (16),  machinery  (8), 
textiles  (4). 

North  and  South  America 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  inter- 
est of  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be 
chiefly  concemed  with  Germany's  for- 
mer export  trade  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  It  is  in  these,  perhaps, 
that  the  greatest  opportunities  will  be 
found  to  expand  sales  by  the  supply 
of  goods  to  replace  those  formerly 
imported  from  Germany. 
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Exportsi  to  the  Am^ericas  in  1932  were 
valuedl  at  RM  555-1  million  and  in 
1938  had  risen  to  RM  810-7  million. 
Of  the  Latin  American  countries,  Ar- 
gentina was  the  leading  purchaser  in 
1932,  taking  from  Germany  goods 
^-ailued  at  RM  90-1  million,  but  in  1938 
dropped  to  second  place  with  goods  to 
the  value  of  RM  147-3  miUion.  Brazil 
was  second  in  1932  at  RM  48-4  million 
and  moved  into  first  place  in  1938  at 
RM  161-4  million. 

Table  II  gives  the  value  of  Ger- 
many's exports  to  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  1932  and  1938. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  value 
of  these  exports  was  considerably 
higher  in  1938  than  in  1932. 

TABLE  II 

Germany's  Exports  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Countries,  1932  and  1938 


1932  1938 
Million  Reichsmarks 

Argentina    9'0.1  147.3 

Bolivia   2.1  9.4 

Brazil    48.4  161.4 

Canada   33.3  25.4 

Other  British  countries  3.0  6.4 

Chile    8.3  60.5 

Colombia    14.3  41.3' 

Costa  Rica    1.4  7.0 

Cuba    7.9  11.0 

Dominican  Republic   ..  1.1  2.4 

Ecuador    1.9  7.1 

Guatemala    2.3  12.6 

Haiti    0.7  0.7 

Honduras    1.0  2.4 

Mexico    25.7  45.8 

Xicaragua    0.8  1.3 

Panama    1.3  2.1 

Paraguay   1.0  2.2 

Peru    5.7  30.9 

Salvador    1.3  3.3 

United  States    281.2  149.3 

Uruguay    11.0  35.8 

Venezuela    8.8  38.3 

Others    2.5  6.9 


Total    555.1  810.7 

Germany's    principal    'exports  to 


Argentina  consisted  of  iron  products 
<'24  per  cent  of  the  1932  total  value), 
fhemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 
iT2j,  paper  (9),  machinery  (9),  tex- 
tiles and  yarns  T8) ,  electro-technical 
prrxiucts  (7),  To  Brazil  they  were 
mainly  iron  products  (25),  chemicals 


and  pharmaceutical's  (22),  matchinery 
(8),  coal  (5).  German  exports  to  the 
other  Latin  American  republics  were 
similar  so  far  as  types  of  goods  are 
concerned,  through  proportions  and 
quantities  varied. 

Oceania 

The  remaining  wodd  markets  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  as  for- 
mer German  purchasers  are  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  1932  and  1938 
the  former  imported  goods  valued  at 
RM  20-2  million  and  RM  39  -8  million 
and  the  latter  RM  3-5  million  and  RM 
8  million  respectively.  Their  imports 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  territories  already  mentioned,  con- 
sisting principally  of  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  and  iron  products.  On 
the  whole,  these  two  countries  were 
poor  customers  of  Germany. 

Summary  of  Commodities 

Following  is  a  list — breakdown  from 
general  categoriesi — of  types  of  com- 
modities Germany  exported  to  the 
countries  mentioned  in  this  report, 
which  should  serve  as  a  check  for 
Canadian  producers,  manufacturers 
and  exporters  against  their  own  prod- 
ucts, as  to  possible  export  opportunities 
and  development  of  present  markets: — 

Flour  and  other  milling  products;  pota- 
toes; malt;  bops. 

Cement;  tar  and  derivatives;  iron;  zinc 
ore;  aluminum;  nickel;  crude  chemicals. 

Yarns,  cloth,  clothing,  hats  and  other  tex- 
tiles; leathier  shoes,  boots  and  other  leather 
products;  furs;  paraffin  and  wax  products; 
rubber  products;  films  and  other  celluloid 
products;  books,  paper  and  paper  products; 
dyes,  lacquers  and  varnishes;  refined  chemi- 
cals and  pharmaceutical  products;  glass  and 
glass  products;  articles  of  precious  metals  and 
plated  articles. 

Iron  tubes  and  cylinders;  bar  iron  and 
castings;  sheet  iron  and  wire;  iron  nails. 

Cutlery  tools  and  agricultural  implements; 
copper  products;  machinery  for  textile  and 
leather  industry;  locomotives;  machine  tools; 
agricultural  machinery;  electrical  machin- 
ery and  parts;  electro-technical  products; 
machine  parts;  boilers,  etc.;  motor  vehicles, 
aeroplanes,  bicycles,  boats,  etc.;  musical  in^ 
st'ruments;.  clocks  and  wa^tches;  typewriters; 
optical  and  precision  instruments;  toys. 
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PROCEDURE  AND  SERVICES  FOR  EXPORT  SHIPMENTS 

By  H.  W.  Brighton,  Director,  Export  Section,  Shipping  Priorities  Committee 


There  have  been  many  changes 
recently  with  regard  to  procedure  on 
shipments  of  civilian  merchandise  to 
foreign  countries.  The  latest  available 
data  on  the  procedure  and  services 
have  been  summarized  in  this  article, 
which  accordingly  supersedes  that 
printed  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2139  (January  27,  1945) 
and  subsequent  issues. 

General 

The  use  of  freight  space  application 
Form  E-1,  Revised,  is  no  longer  re- 
quired, except  for  newsprint  shipments 
to  Latin  American  republics.  Under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  exporters 
are  free  to  arrange  ocean  freight  space 
required  direct  with  steamship  com- 
panies operating  out  of  Canadian  or 
United  States  ports  to  any  destination 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  French 
Possessions  in  the  South  Pacific,  Afri- 
can and  AVest  Indian  Colonies,  British 
South  Pacific  Islands,  Middle  East 
destinations,  and  British  and  French 
West  Africa. 

While  freight  space  applications  are 
no  longer  required,  some  commodities 
are  in  short  supply  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, still  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
obtain  an  export  permit  from  the 
Export  Permit  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  220  Queen 
Street,  Ottawa.  If  any  exporter  is  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  an  export  permit 


is  required,  he  should  communicate 
direct  with  the  Export  Permit  Branch, 
as  the  requirements  in  this  connection 
are  being  steadily  reduced. 

Another  point  on  which  exporters 
should  exercise  care  is  whether  or  not 
an  "import  hcence,"  a  "certificate  of 
essentiality"  or  "certificate  of  neces- 
sity" is  required  by  the  importing 
country.  If  an  importing  country  does 
require  such  a  document  to  be  issued, 
no  exporter  should  permit  a  shipment 
to  go  forward  until  he  is  in  possession 
of  such  a  document  or  receives  the 
number  of  the  licence  or  certificate 
covering  the  shipment.  Otherwise,  the 
shipment  will  not  be  granted  entry  on 
arrival  and  may  also  be  subject  to 
confiscation. 

O.D.T.  Permits 

O.D.T.  Permits  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, but  before  ^  the  railways  will 
accept  a  shipment  for  export  from  a 
United  States  port,  the  shipper  must 
endorse  the  rail  bill  of  lading  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"This  shipment  complies  with 
provisions  of  General  Permit  O.D.T. 
16-B-2." 

He  must  also  give  the  cargo  booking 
reference  number  (showing  that  space 
has  been  booked) ,  name  of  the  steam- 
ship line  and  the  name  of  the  steam- 
ship on  which  the  space  has  been 
booked. 


SHIPMENTS  TO  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 


Shipping  priorities  as  and  when  re- 
quired on  Canadian  exports  are  admin- 
istered by  the  agencies  listed  below, 
and  to  these  agencies  also  should  be 
addressed  any  inquiries  with  regard  to 
shipping  or  other  regulations. 

Australia 

Apply  to  the  Australian  War  Sup- 
plies Liaison  Officer,  440  Bank  Street, 
Ottawa. 


Algeria 

Canadian  exporters  should  communi- 
cate with  the  French  Supply  Council, 
345  Laurier  Avenue  East,  Ottawa,  with 
regard  to  shipping  space  or  any  in- 
quiries they  may  have. 

Belgium  and  Belgian  Congo 

Shippers  should  get  in  touch  with 
the  Belgian  Economic  Mission,  3540 
Mountain  Street,  Montreal. 
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British  Crown  Colonies  and 
East  Coast  of  Africa 

There  is  no  shipping  control  to  these 
destinations,  excepting  British  Hon- 
duras and  Gibraltar  (for  which  see 
below).  With  these  exceptions,  ship- 
pers are  free  to  book  space  with  any 
steamship  line  operating  to  them. 

British  Honduras 

Under  an  order  made  by  the  Con- 
troller of  Imports  on  November  2,  1942, 
effective  from  that  date,  British  Hon- 
dm^as  importers  are  required  to  submit 
to  the  'Competent  Authority  applica- 
tions for  shipping  space  for  all  goods 
to  be  imported  from  Canada  or  the 
United  States. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  that 
the  importer  prepares  each  application 
in  triplicate,  which  he  partly  completes 
and  sends  to  the  supplier  along  with 
the  order  and  triplicate  copy  of  the 
import  licence.  The  supplier  completes 
the  application  by  fiUing  in  the  export 
permit  number  and  the  requisite  de- 
tails as  to  weight,  measurement,  marks 
and  numbers  and  location  of  the  goods, 
and  returns  it  to  the  importer,  who  in 
turn  submits  it  to  the  Import  Control 
Office  for  space  allotment.  When  space 
has  been  allocated,  importer  and  sup- 
plier will  be  duly  informed. 

Canadian  supphers  are  advised  to 
make  sure  before  they  ship  that  the 
space  allocation  permit  has  been  defin- 
itely granted,  otherwise  they  will  be 
unable  to  endorse  their-  rail  bill  of 
lading  in  accordance  with  . the  require- 
ments now  in  force  replacing  an 
O.D.T.  permit,  without  which  the  ship- 
ment cannot  be  made  through  a  United 
States  port. 

Ceylon 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  British  Colonies  Supply  Mission 
for  shipping  space.  Exporters  should 
now  apply  direct  to  the  shipping  lines. 

As  indicated  on  the  list  below  of 
direct  services  from  Canada,  there  are 
direct  services  from  Canada  to  India. 
If  there  is  sufficient  cargo  offering 
the  vessel  will  be  routed  via  Ceylon; 
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otherwise  any  merchandise  shipped  on 
this  service  would  have  to  be  trans- 
shipped from  India. 

China 

A  direct  boat  is  being  berthed  in 
Vancouver  for  China  at  the  end  of 
December  and  it  is  hoped  to  maintain 
a  continuity  of  service  thereafter. 
Messrs.  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co. 
Ltd., -355  Burrard  Street,  Vancouver, 
are  managing  operators  of  this  vessel. 

Egypt 

There  is  a  regular  service  operating 
from  east  coast  ports  to  Alexandria. 
However,  shippers  are  warned  to  be; 
sure  that  an  import  licence  has  been 
issued  before  making  shipment,  other- 
wise the  merchandise  may  be  confis- 
cated on  arrival. 

Eire 

Shipping  space  to  Eire  is  arranged 
in  Dublin  by  the  importer.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Export 
Permit  Branch,  Ottawa,  for  a  clear- 
ance through  the  British  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare. 

Fiji 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  Cana- 
dian Shipping  Board  to  maintain  a 
service  of  one  boat  per  month  from 
the  West  Coast,  but  naturally  -this 
depends  on  the  cargo  offering,  particu- 
larly of  lumber. 

France 

The  French  authorities  will  grant 
import  licences  only  for  goods  judged 
to  be  essential  to  France's  rehabilita- 
tion. Should  Canadian  exporters  wish 
information  pertaining  to  orders  which 
they  have  received  with  regard  to 
France,  they  should  communicate  witb 
the  French  Supply  Council,  345  Laurier- 
Avenue  East,  Ottawa. 

Gibraltar 

There  are  occasional  direct  steamers 
from  Canada  to  Gibraltar,  but  export- 
ers are  required  to  apply  for  freight 
space  to  the  British  Ministry  of  War 
Transport,  25  Broadway,  New  York 
City, 
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Greece 

There  is  no  direct  service  to  Greece 
at  present.  However,  there  is  a  monthly 
service  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  these 
vessels  could  carry  cargoes  for  trans- 
shipment to  Greece. 

Greenland 

Application  for  shipping  space  should 
be  made  to  the  Greenland  Section, 
Danish  Consulate-General,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City. 

Hongkong 

There  is  no  control  over  shipments 
to  Hongkong,  shippers  being  free  to 
book  space  with  any  steamship  com- 
pany operating  to  that  port. 

Iceland 

If  the  railways  have  no  definite 
information  with  regard  to  sailings, 
shippers  should  communicate  with 
Messrs.  F.  K.  Warren  Limited,  309 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Building,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  who  are  agents  for  the 
Iceland  Steamship  Company,  or,  should 
they  wish  to  do  so,  they  can  communi- 
cate direct  with  the  Iceland  Steamship 
Company  Ltd.,  80  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City. 

India 

Applications  to  the  India  Supply 
Mission,  Barrister  Building,  635  F 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  are  no 
longer  required,  but  should  any  Cana- 
dian exporters  experience  difficulty  in 
obtaining  space,  he  may  apply  to  the 
India  Supply  Mission  for  assistance. 
The  exporter  should  make  sure,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  an  import  licence  and, 
if  necessary,  an  export  permit  before 
asking  a  steamship  company  for  space. 

Malaya 

There  is  no  control  over  shipments 
to  Malaya,  shippers  being  free  to  book 
space  with  any  steamship  company 
operating  to  that  area. 

Mexico 

Ocean  space  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Mexican  Pacific  ports  is  now  avail- 
able and  shippers  should  communicate 
with    Messrs.   Johnson    and  Waliion' 


Steamships  Ltd.,  355  Burrard  Street, 
Vancouver.  There  is  no  direct  service 
from  Canadian  East  Coast  ports  as  yet. 

RAIL  SHIPMENTS  TO  MEXICO 

The  congestion  on  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  has  made  it  necessary 
to  place  under  strict  control  all  rail 
traffic  routed  on  or  via  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  or  consigned  to 
gateways  leading  into  Mexico. 

All  rail  shipments  to  Mexico,  there- 
fore, require  first  a  priority  issued  by 
the  Mexican  Government  and,  after  it 
is  obtained,  a  permit  must  be  secured 
before  a  shipment  is  made.  The  pre- 
liminary approval  given  by  Mexican 
Government  officials  does  not  authorize 
the  loading  or  forwarding  of  cars  to 
Mexico.  The  actual  shipment  cannot 
be  authorized  unless  and  until  an 
official  permit  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Arnett,  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man, Car  Service  Division,  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  Transportation 
Building,  Washington. 

Effective  November  1,  1944,  all  per- 
mits must  carry  a  letter  or  letters  as 
part  of  the  permit  number.  Such  per- 
mits will  specify  the  gateway  through 
which  shipments  may  be  routed,  and 
the  permit  letter  will  so  indicate  (LD- 
Laredo;  BV-Brownville;  EGP-Eagle 
Pass;  ELP-El  Paso).  Unless  the  gate- 
way routing  is  observed,  such  permits 
are  invalid. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  rail- 
way agent  at  the  Canadian  port  of 
origin  to  obtain  the  necessary  permit 
from  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads before  allowing  cars  to  be  loaded 
with  freight  for  Mexico;  but  shippers 
should  ensure  that  the  necessary  per- 
mit has  been  issued,  since  the  shipment, 
if  it  should  get  started  without  the 
permit,  is  certain  to  be  detained  some- 
where en  route  and  considerable  ex- 
pense may  result. 

Morocco  (French) 

Shippers  to  Morocco  should  first 
communicate  with  the  French  Supply 
Council,  345  .  Laurier  Avenue  East, 
Ottawa. 
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Netherlands  West  Indies 
and  Surinam 

M\  orders  from  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  (Curagao,  Aruba,  Bonaire,  St. 
EustatiuSj  Saba)  and  Surinam  (Dutch 
Guiana)  are  subject  to  approvals  by 
local  purchasing  bureaux,  i  e.,  Incu 
Aruba,  Incu  Curagao  (for  Curasao  and 
other  islands),  and  Surinkoop  (for 
Paramaribo,  Surinam) . 

Netherlands  West  Indies  and  Suri- 
nam importers  who  wish  to  place  orders 
for  procurement  in  Canada  must  obtain 
approvals  on  so-called  "Curaforms," 
"Aruforms"  and  '^SIC'S"  for  Curagao, 
Aruba,  and  Surinam  respectively.  If 
such  orders  are  approved,  they  are 
forwarded  by  these  bureaux  to  the 
Netherlands  Purchasing  Commission, 
New  York:  this  Commission  transmits 
these  orders  to  the  Canadian  suppliers. 

These  Curaforms,  Aruforms  and 
SIC's  are  transmitted  to  the  Canadian 
suppliers  in  duplicate,  the  original  be- 
ing the  actual  order.  The  duplicate 
will  be  certified  by  the  Netherlands 
Purchasing  Commission.  This  certified 
copy  must  be  submitted  by  the  Cana- 
dian suppher  with  his  apphcation  for 
a  Canadian  export  permit  to  the  Export 
Permit  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa;  without  this 
certification,  no  export  permit  will  be 
granted. 

After  a  Canadian  export  permit  has 
been  obtained,  if  one  is  necessary,  the 
Canadian  supplier  should  then  apply  to 

! .  Messrs.  Funch,  Edye  and  Company,  25 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  are  the 
agents    for   the    Royal  Netherlands 

i  Steamship  Company,  for  shipping  space 
to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and 
Surinam. 

Newfoundland 

Shipping  space  is  controlled  by  the 
Secretary,  Newfoundland  Transporta- 
tion and  Control  Board,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  who  designates  the 
various  priorities  applying  and  advises 
shipping  companies  of  these  priorities. 
Interested  exporters  can  obtain  full 
information  from  any  of  the  shipping 
companies  operating  from  Canada  to 
Newfoundland,  such  as  Montreal  Ship- 
ping Co.  Limited,  Montreal;  Canadian 


National  Steamships,  Montreal;  New- 
foundland-Canada Steamship  Limited, 
Montreal  and  Halifax;  Furness  Withy 
and  Co.  Limited,  Montreal;  Shaw 
Steamships  Limited,  Montreal;  or  any 
other  company  operating  boats  to  this 
area. 

New  Zealand 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  shippers 
to  apply  to  the  New  Zealand  Supply 
Mission,  Ottawa,  for  freight  space 
This  procedure  was  discontinued  as  oi 
November  10,  1945.  This  applies  to  al) 
cargo,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
orders  originate  from  commercial  chan- 
nels or  through  the  New  Zealand 
Supply  Mission.  All  requests  for 
freight  space  in  future  should  be  made 
direct  ,  to  the  steamship  lines. 

North  Africa  (French  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Corsica  and  Tunisia) 

Limited  private  trading  is  dependent 
upon  the  granting  of  import  licences. 
Most  requirements  are  still  purchased 
through  government  channels.  For  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  this  area,  Cana- 
dian shippers  should  write  the  French 
Supply  Council,  345  Laurier  Avenue 
East,  Ottawa. 

Norway 

Application  for  shipping  space  should 
be  made  direct  to  steamship  lines. 
March  Shipping  Agency,  Ltd.,  276  St. 
James  Street  West,  Montreal,  and  J. 
Brock  Shipping  Co.  Inc.,  410  St. 
Nicholas  Street,  Montreal,  represent 
services  to  Norway. 

Puerto  Rico 

The  exporter  is  free  to  book  direct 
with  a  steamship  company. 

Portugal,  Madeira  and  Cape  Verde 

Arrangements  for  shipping  space  are 
made  through  the  Portuguese  Purchas- 
ing Trade  Mission,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Russia 

The  Soviet  Government  exercises  a 
monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
controlled  by  means  of  import  and 
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export  licence.  Canadian  firms  desiring 
information  should  communicate  with 
the  Commercial  Counsellor,  Embassy 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, 24  Blackburn  Avenue,  Ottawa. 

Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia 

For  all  commercial  shipments  the 
exporters  make  their  own  shipping 
arrangements,  as  all  priorities  have 
been  aboHshed.  In  the  case  of  govern- 
ment consignments,  if  difficulties  are 
experienced,  application  for  assistance 
can  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Ship- 
ping Board,  276  St.  James  Street  West, 
Montreal. 

Spain  and  Spanish  Morocco 

Shippers  are  at  liberty  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  for  shipping  space 
after  blockade  numbers,  where  neces- 
sary, have  been  obtained  through  the 
Export  Permit  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Sweden 

Exporters  should  communicate  with 
the  Swedish  Legation,  720  Manor  Ave- 
nue, Rockcliffe  Park,  Ottawa. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

These  islands  are  served  mostly  by 
coastal  steamers  operating  out  of 
Halifax  and  shippers  should  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  these. 

Switzerland 

Before  making  shipment,  the  exporter 
should  be  in  possession  of  a  "Guaran- 
tee Certificate"  issued  by  the  Swiss 
Government.  Having  received  a  "Guar- 
antee Certificate",  the  shipper  should 
then  apply  for  space,  either  directly 
or  through  his  forwarding  agent,  to 
Mr.  C.  L.  AVanger,  Delegate  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  War  Transport  Office,  12 
South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pa. 

The  issue  of  a  guarantee  certificate 
is  an  indication  that  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  place  cargo 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  shipper 
and,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
space,  it  amounts  to  a  tentative  steam- 
ship reservation. 


Turkey 

For  all  commercial  shipments  to 
Turkey  the  exporter  makes  his  own 
arrangements  for  space  direct  with  the 
steamship  lines.  However,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  recently  tightened  up 
on  import  licence  requirements  in  order 
to  conserve  exchange,  and  care  must 
be  taken  before  making  shipment. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Shippers  are  now  free  to  book  space 
direct  with  steamship  lines.  However, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  Canadian  export  per- 
mit is  required  and  whether  or  not  a 
South  African  "essentiality  certificate" 
is  required.  Information  on  this  point 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Export  Per- 
mit Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

United  Kingdom 

Import  licences  are  obtained  from 
London  by  the  importer,  and  shipping 
space  is  regulated  by  the  British  Minis- 
try of  War  Transport.  Exporters 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  W.  yi. 
Kirkpatrick,  Director  of  Freight  Traf- 
fic, British  ]\Iinistry  of  War  Transport, 
Windsor  Station,  Montreal. 

Virgin  Islands 

As  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
exporter  is  free  to  book  direct  with 
a  steamship  company;  however,  if 
shipment  is  made,  from  New  York, 
some  transfer  charges  can  be  saved  in 
Puerto  Rico  if  shipment  is  made  via 
the  Bull  Steamship  Company,  since 
this  company  operates  the  connecting 
steamer  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  No  im- 
port licences  are  necessary  from  either 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Shipping  Inquiries 

Exporters  requiring  information  or 
assistance  with  respect  to  shipping  to 
countries  or  areas  other  than  those 
covered  in  the  foregoing  summary,  or 
w^ho  may  desire  specific  information, 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Director,  Export  Section,  Shipping 
Priorities  Committee,  West  Block, 
Ottawa. 
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DIRECT  OR  INDIRECT  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


From  Canadian 

Ports  on 
East  West 
Coast  Coast 
Destination  (Direct-D;  Indirect-I) 

Africa — 


East  Africa 

D 

North  A-frica 

I 

South.  Africa 

D 

^Vest  Africa 

I 

I 

Australia      ,  . 

D 

Baltic  ports 

D 

I 

Bermuda 

I 

Black  Sea 

I 

I 

Central  America 

D 

China  

I 

D 

Colombia   

D 

I 

D 

I 

Egypt   

D 

I 

Eire   

D 

I 

Fiji   

I 

D 

D 

D 

French  Mediterranean 

ports   

D 

I 

Haiti   

I 

I 

Hawaii   

I 

I 

Iceland  

D 

I 

D 

D 

D 

I 

From  Canadian 
Ports  on 


East 

West 

Coast 

Coast 

Destination 

(Direct-D ; 

Indirect-' 

I 

D 

Netherlands  West 

I 

I 

D 

I 

New  Zealand   

D 

D 

D 

D 

Palestine   

D 

I 

Persian  Gulf   

I 

I 

Portugal   

D 

I 

Russia,  north   

T 
I 

Scandinavian 

T* 

T 
1 

South  America — 

TA 

T 
i 

T 

xJ 

South  Seas  (Fiji, 

Tahiti,  etc.)   

I 

D 

Turkey   

I 

I 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

D 

D 

D 

I 

West  Indies — 

British   

D 

I 

I 

I 

CANADIAN  OPERATORS  OF  DIRECT  SERVICES  FROM  CANADA 
AND  THEIR  FIELDS  OF  OPERATION 


Destination 
Australia 


From 
West  Coast 


New  Z( 


United  Kingdom 


East  Coast 

West  Ccast 
East  Coast 

We=t  Coast 


Address  in  Canada 
Anglo  Canadian  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
1330  Marine  Bldg., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Ltd., 

999  W.  Hastings  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canada  Shipping  Company  Ltd., 

Marine  Building, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

966  W.  Hastings  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal  Australian  New  Zealand  Line, 
410  St.  Nicholas  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Canadian  Australasian  Line  Ltd., 
999  W.  Hastings  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal  Australian  New  Zealand  Line, 
410  St.  Nicholas  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd., 
837  Hastings  St.  W., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canada  Shipping  Company  Ltd., 

Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver.  B.C. 

Seaboard  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

Marine  Bldg., 

Vancou.ver,  B.C. 

Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 
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Destination 
United  Kingdom — Cone. 


From 
West  Coast — Cone. 


East  Coast 


South  and  West  Africa 


West  Coast 


Italy 


East  Coast 


East  Coast 


Alexandria  and  Middle  East 


India 


West  Coast 


East  Coast 


West  Indies  (Jamaica) 


Address  in  Canada 
966  W.  Hastings  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Anglo  Canadian  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

1330  Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Johnston  Walton  S/S  Co.  Ltd., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canadian  Pacifi'c  Steamships  Ltd., 
Windsor  Station, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
Furness  Withy  Ltd., 
315  St.  Sacrament  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Constantine  Line  (Canada)  Limited, 
276  St.  James  St.  W., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
Cunard  White  Star, 
P.O.  Box  2250,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
March  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd., 
276  St.  James  St.  West, 
■Montreal,  Quebec. 

North  Pacific  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

966  Hastings  St.  W., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd., 

837  Hastings  St.  W., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canada  Shipping  Company  Ltd., 

Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Anglo  Canadian  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

1330  Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Seaboard  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Elder  Dempster  Limited, 

113  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Montreal  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

410  St.  Nicholas  Street, 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

McLean  Kennedy  Limited, 
P.O.  Box  1839, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd., 
837  Hastings  St.  W., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Anglo  Canadian  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

1330  Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Seaboard  Shipping  Co.  Ltd., 

Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Canada  Shipping  Company  Ltd., 

Marine  Bldg., 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

McLean  Kennedy  Limited, 

P.O.  Box  1839, 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Canadian  National  Steamships, 
384  St.  James  St.  W., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 
Pickford  &  Black, 
Halifax.  N.S. 
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Destination  From 
Cuba  (Santiago) 

West  Indies  (Eastern  Group) 
Iceland  - 

Venezuela 


Address  in  Canada 
Pickford  &  Black, 
Halifax,  N^. 

Canadian  National  Steamships, 
384  St.  James  St.  W., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

F.  K.  Warren  Ltd., 
Inter-Provincial  Steamsihip  Co.  Ltd., 
Bank  of  Nov^a  Scotia  Bldg., 
Halifax,  N.S.  _ 

Canadian  National  Steamships,' 

384  St.  James  St.  W., 

Montreal,  P.Q.  ^ 

Saguenay  Terminals  Limited, 

Sun  Life  BWg., 

Montreal,  Quebec. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1944 


By  Maurice  Belanger,  Canadian  Commercial  Secretary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(L^less  otherwise  indicated,  all  tons  in  this  report  are  metric  tons  of  2,204 
pounds;  one  cruzeiro  equalled  approximately  5  cents  Canadian  during  1944.) 


The  total  value  of  Brazil's  foreign 
trade,  which  in  1943  had  reached  an 
all-time  high,  showed  a  further  sub- 
stantial increase  in  1944,  from  14,801,- 
897,000  cruzeiros  to  18,691,650,000  cru- 
zeiros. At  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
this  represents  in  United  States  cur- 
rency approximately  $934,582,500  as 
against  $753,416,557  in  1943. 

The  value  of  imports  increased  from 
6,073,000,000  cruzeiros  ($309,132,395) 
in  1943  to  7,965,141,000  cruzeiros 
($398,257,050)  and  that  of  exports  was 
10,726,509,000  cruzeiros  ($536,325,450) 
as  against  8,728,000,000  cruzeiros 
(1444,284,163)  in  1943. 


Exports 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  value 
of  exports  was  achieved  despite  a  slight 
faUing-off  in  volume  from  2,696,(389 
tons  in  1943  to  2,671,405  tons.  This  is 
accounted  for  not  only  by  higher  export 
prices  but  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  manufactured 
goods  is  included  in  the  total  export 
figures  for  1944. 

Ten  leading  products  made  up 
the  bulk  of  Brazilian  exports  and 
accounted  for  72  per  cent  of  tlie  total 
value  of  exports  in  1944. 


TABLE  I 


Brazilian  Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


1944  1944  1938 

Cruzeiros  Per  Cent  of  Total 

Coffee    3,879,343,000  36.17  45.05 

Cotton  textiles    1,046,193,000  9.75  0.08 

Raw  cotton    667,941,0'0O  6.23  18.24 

Pine    381,419,000  3.55  1.14 

P^ubber    365,839,000  3.41  0.92 

Pvice    331,200,000  3.09  0.79 

Cocoa  beans    307,859,000  2.87  4.18 

Carnauba  wax    298,222.000  2.78  4.10 

•  Rock  crystal    280,114,000  2.61  0.29 

Castor  seed    187,722,000  1.75  1.57 

Other  products   2,980,657,000  27.79  23.64 
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Coffee  continues  to  be  Brazil's  main 
export  item,  accounting  for  36-17  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports,  a 
slight  increase  as  compared  with  1943, 
when  coffee  accounted  for  32-1  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Cotton  textiles,  mak- 
ing up  9-75  per  cent,  maintained 
second  place  as  in  1943,  when  they 
represented  12-6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Raw  cotton,  with  6-23  per  cent,  con- 
tinued in  third  position,  showing  an 
increase  from  4-7  per  cent  in  1943. 

Table  I  lists  the  ten  principal 
Brazilian  export  products  with  their 
total  values  for  1944  and  the  per- 
centages of  the  totals  for  1944  and  1938 
accounted  for  by  each. 

Imports 

Imports  into  Brazil  during  1944 
amounted  to  3,779,918  tons  valued  at 
7,965,141,000  cruzeiros,  an  increase  in 
both  tonnage  and  value  over  the 
figures  for  1943,  when  3,302,975  tons 
valued  at  6,073,000,000  cruzeiros  were 
imported. 

Machines  and  tools  were  the  princi- 
pal import  items  in  1944,  accounting 
ior  14*79  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  imports,  an  even  higher  percentage 
than  was  recorded  for  the  previous 
year.  Wheat  continued  in  second  place 
with  13-78  per  cent  of  the  total  value, 
also  a  higher  percentage  than  for  1943. 
Gasoline,  the  proportionate  value  for 
which  decreased  from  3-8  per  cent  to 
2-29  per  cent,  was  in  third  place. 

Table  II  shows  the  principal  products 
imported  into  Brazil,  with  percentages 
of  total  values  accounted  for  by  each 
in  1944  and  1938. 


Balance  of  Trade 

The  favourable  balance  of  trade 
recorded  for  1943  was  even  larger  in 
1944;  each  month  of  1944  showed  a 
favourable  balance.  Table  III  shows 
the  favourable  balances  of  trade  by 
quarters  for  1943  and  1944. 

TABLE  III 
BraziVs  Balance  of  Trade 

1943  1944 
Figures  in  1,000  Cruzeiros 

First  quarter    297,269  688,496 

Second  quarter   1,020,651  743.970 

Third  quarter  ....  744,221  597,135 
Fourth  quarter  ...      593,100  731,767 


Total    2,566,828  2,761,368 

Expressed  in  United  States  dollars, 
Brazil's  total  favourable  balance  for 
1944  amounted  to  $130,651,545.  This 
was  achieved  despite  an  unfavourable 
tonnage  balance,  more  marked  than 
ever  in  1944,  as  shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 
BraziVs  Trade  Figures  by  Volume 

Imports  Exports 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

1939    4,874.423  4.183,042 

1940    4.441, OO'O  3,236.916 

1941    4.049.338  3,535,557 

1942    3.003.044  2,660.827 

1943    3,302.975  2,696.089 

1944    3,779,318  2,671,405 

Brazil's  favourable  balance  of  trade 
in  1944  is  accounted  for  by  a  further  \ 
and  even  more  substantial  rise  in  ex- 
port values  per  ton,  outstripping  the 
general  world  level  of  prices.  The  price 
per  ton  obtained  for  Brazilian  exports 


TABLE  II 


Brazilian  Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Machines  and  tools  .  .  . 

Wheat   

Gasoline   

Coke   

Woodpulp   

Steel  sheets  and  plates 

Tin  plates   

Lubricating  oils   

Wheat  flour   

Fuel  oils   

Other  products  


1944 

1944 

1938 

Cruzeirosi 

Per  Cent  of 

Total 

1,178.035.000 

14.79 

14.53 

1,097.325,000 

13.78 

10.33 

182.535.000 

2 . 29' 

3.32 

176.218,000 

2.21 

5.07 

162.571.000 

2.04 

1.74 

15O,534.0'0O 

1.89 

1.24 

147.348,000 

1.85 

2.10 

146,496,000 

1.84 

2.15 

117,423.000 

1.47 

0.65 

101,853^,000 

1.28 

2.45 

4,504,805,000 

5&.56 

26.42 
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in  1944  stood  at  twice  the  level  of  three  912,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$35,167,420)  to 

years   before,   whereas   prices   which  420,186,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.I21, 009 ,300) . 

Brazil  had  to  pay  for  imports  increased  Thus  Europe  supplied  only  5-28  per 

by  only  52  per  cent  over  the  same  cent  by  value  of  total  Brazilian  im- 

period.  The  trend  of  import  and  export  ports,  a  heavy  reduction  from  11-21 

prices  during  the  war  years  is  shown  in  per  cent  in  1943.  Great  Britain,  Portu- 

Table  V.  gal  and  Spain  were  the  most  important 

TABLE  V 

Average  Price  per  Ton  of  Brazilian  Imports  and  Exports 

Imports  Exports 

'  Cruzeiros  U.S.  Dollars  Cruzeiros  U.S.  Dollars 

1939                                                    1,022  55  1,342  73 

1940                                                    1,145  58  1,532  81 

1941                                                    1,362  69  1,902  101 

1942                                                    1,558  80  2,819  144 

1943                                                   1,866  93  3,237  164 

1944                                                  2,108  105  4,015  200 

The  foregoing  figures  are  all  the  more  suppliers.  In  1944  Brazil  had  a  favour- 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  able  trade  balance  of  1,746,680,000  cru- 
the  most  part  Brazil's  imports  are  of  zeiros  (U.S.$87,334,000)  with  European 
manufactured  products  and  her  exports  countries. 

are  comprised  mainly  of  raw  or  semi-  Africa.-A  decrease  was  also  re- 
manufactured  goods.  ^^^^  ^^l^^g 

T>  -,    ,     ^      ,  .  Brazil's   trade   with   Africa,  exports 

Brazilian  Trade  by  Countries  decreasing  from  38,068  tons  in  1943  to 

Due  to  wartime  conditions,  Brazilian  34,846  tons  in  1944,  and  imports  from 

trade  continued  in  1944  to  be  with  211,521  tons    to    124,186   tons.  The 

countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  decrease  in  value  was  from  869,924,000 

Europe  and  Africa  sharing  to  a  lesser  cruzeiros  (U.S.$43,289,131)  to  308,251,- 

extent  in  the  total.  000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$15,412,550)  for  ex- 

ci  •        .     n        -o     -1  X  ports,  and  from  110,519,000  cruzeiros 

Europe.-bhnmients  from  Brazil  to  '(u.S  $5,625,417)  to  75,582,000  cruzeiros 

^Z?T.Ju       T     7^^f77\'°'"'^'  U.S.$3  779  100     for  imports.  South 

what  m  volume,  from  761,677  tons  m  •                 i-    n            i  • 

1943  to  671,402  tons  in  1944  mcreasing,  ^^''f        practically  the  only  African 

however,  iA  value  from  1:762,879,000  country  purchasing  from  and  selhng 

cruzeiros  (U.S.$89,730,541)  to  2,166,-  ^'^''^  ^^^^^^^ 

866.000   cruzeiros    (U.S..|108,343,300) .  America.— In  1944  the  countries  of 

European    countries    accounted    for  the  Western  Hemisphere  purchased  76 

20-20  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  per  cent  of  total  Brazilian  exports  and 

Brazil's  exports  in  1944.  supplied  93  per  cent  of  imports.  The 

Great   Britain   was    the   principal  United    States    dominated  Brazil's 

European   purchaser,    being   credited  foreign  trade  to  an  even  more  marked 

with  1.356,317.000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$69,-  extent  than  formerly,  buying  merchan- 

036,5361   worth  of  goods  as  against  dise  to  a  value  of  5,693,299,000  cru- 

1,231,304.000  cruzeiros   (U.S.$61,565,-  zeiros    (U.S.$284,664,950)    as  against 

200 j  m  1943,  representing  12-65  per  4,419,676,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$224,961,- 

cent  and  14-11  per  cent  of  the  total  608)  in  1943  and  selling  to  a  value 

value  of  Brazil's  exports  in  the  respec-  of  4,894,619,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$242,- 

tive  years.  Sweden,  Spain  and  Portugal  730,950)  as  against  3,309,843,000  cru- 

were  other   European   purchasers   of  zeiros  (U.S.$168,471,008) .  The  United 

Brazilian  products.  States  accounted  for  53-08  per  cent  of 

However,  imports  from  Europe  de-  the  total  value  of  Brazil's  exports,  an 

crea.sed  substantially  both  in  volume  increase  of  2-45  per  cent,  and  for  61 -45 

and  value,  from  181,353  tons  in  1943  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  her  .im- 

to  115,670  tons  in  1944  and  from  690,-  ports,  an  increase  of  7-73  per  cent. 
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South  American  countries  purchased 
from  Brazil  goods  worth  2,367,309,000 
cruzeiros  (U.S.$118,365,450)  in  1944  as 
against  1,573,488,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.- 
$80,090,539)  in  1943,  and  exported  to 
Brazil  commodities  valued  at  2,068,- 
851,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$103,425,550)  as 
compared  with  1,568,000,000  cruzeiros 
(U.S.$79,811,200). 

Argentina  was  the  principal  South 
American  market  for  Brazilian  prod- 
ucts, exports  thereto  increasing  in  value 
from  801,209,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.|40,- 
781,538)  in  1943  to  1,473,207,000  cru- 
zeiros (U.S.S73,660,350).  Imports  from 
Argentina  increased  also  from  1,145,- 
850,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$58,322,765)  to 
1,698,124,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$84,906,- 
200).  Argentina  continued  to  be  the 
principal  supplier  of  wheat  to  Brazil 
and  the  most  important  purchaser  of 
Brazilian  cotton  textiles.  Supplying  21 
per  cent  to  the  total  value  of  Brazil's 
imports  and  purchasing  13  per  cent  of 
total  exports. 

Other  South  American  countries 
bought  from  and  sold  to  Brazil  to  a 
much  lesser  extent,  in  no  case  exceeding 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

Trade  with  Canada 

Official  Brazilian  figures  show  a  fur- 
ther increase,  both  in  volume  and 
value,    in   purchases    from  Canada. 


These  are  recorded  as  ranging .  from 
32,834  tons  valued  at  81,779,000  cru- 
zeiros (U.S.$4,088,950)  in  1943  to 
34,674  tons  valued  at  93,497,000  cru- 
zeiros (U.S.$4,674,850)  in  1944. 

A  large  percentage  of  Brazilian  im- 
ports from  Canada,  however,  is  credited 
to  the  United  States  in  the  Brazilian 
statistics,  because  of  their  being 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Brazil  in 
United  States  vessels.  For  that  reason 
Canadian  figures  are  more  accurate. 
They  show  approximate  exports  tO' 
Brazil  valued  at  U.S.$4,513,050  in  1943 
and  U.S.$6,660,000  in  1944,  which  is  a 
much  greater  increase  than  shown  by 
the  official  Brazilian  figures  and  places 
Brazil  in  first  position  among  all  the 
Latin  American  countries  as  a  market 
for  Canadian  goods. 

Shipments  from  Brazil  to  Canada 
also  increased  in  value,  according  to 
official  Brazilian  figures,  from  38,673,- 
000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$1,968,455)  to 
49,445,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.$2,472,250)  in 
1944,  although  a  reduction  is  recorded 
in  volume  from  15,000  tons  in  1943 
to  8,453  tons  in  1944.  For  reasons 
similar  to  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  however,  the  Canadian 
official  figures  are  more  accurate.  These 
show  a  value  of  approximately  U.S.$6,- 
567,000  for  imports  into  Canada  from 
Brazil  in  1944. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR  OF  CANADA 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners are  now  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  and  business  centres  of 
Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  their  territories:  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  recently  appointed  senior 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  (territory  in- 
cludes Sweden  and  Finland),  with 
headquarters  at  Stockholm;  Mr.  S.  G. 
MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary  to 
Norway  (territory  includes  Denmark)  ; 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  formerly  Commercial 
Secretary  at  Mexico  City,  who  is  to 
open  an  office  early  in  1946  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela;  and  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith, 
recently  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  L. 


Mutter  as  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Havana,  Cuba  (territory 
includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Puerto  Rico).  Their  itineraries 
as  presently  arranged  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Palmer 


Winnipeg   Jan.  7  to  9 

Edmonton    Jan.  11 

Vancouver   Jan.  14  to  18 

Victoria    Jan.  19  and  21 

Vancouver    Jan.  22  to  26 

Ottawa    Jan.  29  to  Feb.  4 

Mr.  Smith 

Montreal    D&c.  28  to  Jan.  6 

Toronto    Jan.  7  to  12 

Ottawa  '  Jan.  12  to  16 
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Mr.  MacDonald 

"Winnipeg    Jan.  7  to  9 

Regina   Jan.  10' 

Edmonton    Jan.  12  and  14 

Yancouver   Jan.  21  to  25 

Tictoria    Jan.  26  and  28 

Yancouver   Jan.  29  to  Feb.  1 

Mr.  Bissett 

Edmonton   Dec.  28 

Calgary    Dec.  29 

Yancouver   Dec.  21  to  Jan.  12 

Yictoria    Jan.  14 

Toronto,  including 
Gravenhurst,  Lea- 
side,  Weston   Jan.  18  to  30 


Firms  wishing  to  confer  with  any  of 
these  Trade  Commissioners  should 
communicate:  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver,  with  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association;  for  Victoria,  with  the 
Trade  Commissioner's  office,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry;  for  Mont- 
real, with  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade;  for  Ottawa,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce;  for 
Regina  and  Calgary,  with  the  respec- 
tive Board  of  Trade  in  those  centres. 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


Following  is  a  summary  of  notices 
concerning  postal  services  and  rates 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department: 

Air  Mail  via  the  United  States 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the 
L'nited  States  Postal  Administration 
that,  effective  at  once,  articles  weigh- 
ing up  to  one  pound  may  be  accepted 
for  dispatch  by  air  to  the  following 
destinations:  Algeria;  Azores;  Corsica; 
Guam;  Hawaii;  Madeira  Isilands; 
^Morocco;  Portugal;  Spain,  and  Tuni- 
sia. 

Resumption  of  Mail  Service  to 
Hungary 

Letters  and  postcards  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum weight  of  two  ounces  may  now 
be  accepted  for  air  transmission  to 
Hungary.  Only  air  mail  service  is 
available,  as  surface  communication  to 
Hungary  has  not  yet  been  restored. 
Business  communications  are  restricted 
to  those  ascertaining  facts  and  ex- 
changing information.  There  is  no 
regi.stration,  parcel  post  or  money  order 
service.  The  following  postage  rates 
apply  to  letter  mail:  .surface  route  to 
England,  thence  to  Prague  by  air,  then 
surface  to  destination,  10  cents  eaoh 
ounce;  air  conveyance  to  Prague, 
thence  by  surface  route,  30  cents  e^ich 
half -ounce. 


Mail  Service  to  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaya  and  Singapore  Extended 

Mail  service  to  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaya  and  Singapore  has  now  been 
extended  to  incliude  all  claisises  of  busi- 
ness corresipondence  which  was  pre- 
viously confined  to  that  ascertaining 
facts  and  exchanging  information. 

Resumption  of  Mail  Service  to 
Manchuria 

With  reference  to  a  previous  notice 
in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  mail 
service  to  Manchuria,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  mail  service  for  Man- 
churia is  in  operation  under  the  same 
conditions  as  at  present  applying  to 
mail  for  China,  formerly  designated  as 
''occupied". 

Mail  Service  to  Albania  Resumed 

The  service  for  letters,  letter  pack- 
ages and  printed  anid  commercial 
papers  to  Albania  has  now  been  re- 
sumed. The  normal  weight  limit  of  4 
pounds  6  ounces  will  apply.  Letter 
packages  may  contain  only  written 
communications  and  related  papers  of 
a  bulky  nature.  No  merchandise  may 
be  included.  Business  communications 
are  restricted  to  those  ascertaining 
facts  and.  -  exchanging  information. 
Registration  service  is  available.  The 
service  for.  sample  .post  has  also  been 
resumed.   The   normal  conditions  ^  of 
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mailing,  inciliuiding  the  one-pound  limit, 
will  apply.  Parcel  post  and  money 
order  services  are  stiH  'suspended.  The 
following  postage  rates  apply  to  letter 
mail:  surface  route,  5  oents  fo.r  the  first 
ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional 


ounce;  air  mail,  surface  route  tO' 
England,  thence  by  air  to  Belgrade^ 
then  surface  to  'destination,  10'  cents 
each  ounce;  air  conveyance  to  Bel- 
graide,  thence  by  surface  route,  35  cents 
each  half- ounce. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Melbourne  cabled  on  December  17, 
1945,  regarding  the  wheat  and  flour 
situation  in  Australia  as  follows:  — 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  the  end 
of  November  totalled  11,125,000  bush- 
els. Estimated  new  crop  will  yield  127 
million  bushels.  Because  of  the  desire 
to  export  as  much  flour  as  possible  next 
year,  rationing  of  wheat  for  stock  feed 
and  other  purposes  will  continue  and 
30  million  bushels  will  be  allocated  for 
stock  feed  in  the  coming  season  as 
compared  with  42-5  million  for  the 
eleven  months  ended  November,  1945. 
Flour  mills  working  one  shift  in  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  will  gradu- 
ally increase  to  two  shifts,  and  mills 
working  two  shifts  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia  will  increase  to  three 
shifts. 

Brazil 

bauxite"  deposits  and  production 

Brazil's  aluminium  ore  deposits  are 
estimated  to  contain  150,000,000  tons 
and  are  claimed  to  be  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  most  im- 
portant deposit  is  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes;  it  is  estimated  at  120,000,000 
tons  at  least,  with  depth  ranges  from 
2  to  6  metres,  a  condition  which  makes 
for  low  extraction  costs.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  and  the  high  grade  of 
the  ore  make  it  possible  to  export  large 
quantities.  Exports  of  bauxite  from 
Brazil  rose  from  14,365  tons  valued 
at  $98,998  in  1941  to  76,761  tons 
valued  at  $604,950  in  1943,  but 
dropped  off  sharply  to  2,979  tons  in 
1944. 


Ceylon 

PAINTS  AND  PIGMENTS 

• 

Both  the  quantity  and  the  value  of" 
Ceylon's  imports  of  paints  and  pig- 
ments increased  substantially  in  the 
second  quarter  of ,  1945  as  compared 
with  the  first  quarter.  Imports  in  the 
period  April-June,  1945,  amounted  to 
866  hundredweights  as  compared  with 
241  hundredweights  during  the  period 
January-March,  1945. 

Chile 

TRANSPORT   AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Works  of 
Chile  plans  to  construct  a  new  dock 
and  breakwater  at  the  port  of  Anto- 
fagasta.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  about  $1,246,598.  It  is  thought  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  required  will  be  available 
in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
track  rails,  hoisting  machinery,  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  work  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Colombia 

MARKET 'FOR  TINPLATE 

Colombia  is  reported  to  be  a  promis- 
ing market  for  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  tinplate.  To  date  there  has  been 
little  competition  in  that  field,  the 
United  States  having  been  the  principal 
source  of  supply.  Terneplate  and  tin- 
mill  black  plate  are  not  in  demand, 
owing  to  manufacturing  difficulties  and 
to  the  use  of  all  types  of  discarded 
metal  containers  for  cooking  and 
drinking  purposes  by  the  low-income 
groups  in  the  country. 

Egypt 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 

Motor  vehicles  in  operation  in  Egypt 
on  January  1,  1945,  included  27,375> 
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passenger  cars,  3,974  trucks,  1,403 
buses,  and  2,712  motorcycles.  About 
half  of  the  total  were  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  manufacture.  There  is 
believed  to  be  little  prospect  of  sales 
of  United  States  passenger  cars  in 
1946,  but  it  is  expected  that  most  of 
the  550  trucks  and  buses  to  be  bought 
will  come  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  demand  for  automobile 
replacement  parts  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed supply. 

France 

LYON  FAIR  TO  RESUME 

Early  resumption  of  annual  fairs  in 
Europe  is  indicated  by  the  announce- 
ment of  such  events  as  the  Interna- 
tional Fair  at  Lyon,  France,  now 
scheduled  to  be  held  from  April  27 
to  ^lay  5,  1946.  Meantime  war  damage 
to  the  fair  buildings  is  to  be  repaired 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  100,000,000 
francs.  Ten  thousand  invitations  have 
been  sent  out,  and,  according  to  re- 
ports, many  British,  Russian,  and 
United  States  firms  already  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  participate. 

India 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Returns  of  India's  foreign  trade  dur- 
ing the  five  months  April-August  show 
a  large  increase  in  import  values  and  a 
small  decline  in  exports.  As  compared 
with  the  same  months  of  1944,  imports 
appreciated  from  Rs.802.939,955  to 
R5.1.043.477.760,  while  exports  fell  off 
from  Rs.910149.293  to  Rs.841,991,924 
(one  rupee  equals  approximately 
SO -335  Canadian).  It  is  apparent 
from  these  figures  that  India's  foreign 
trade  is  now  characterized- by  a  sub- 
stantial unfavourable  balance.  This 
condition  seems  likely  to  persist  for 
-r.me  time,  writes  Paul  Sykes,  Cana- 
^'.ian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay, 
owing  principally  to  insistant  demand 
for  machinery  and  materials  for  in- 
dustry as  well  as  for  a  wide  range  and 
substantial  quantities  of  consumer 
goods. 

In  contrast  with  the  trend  in  Cana- 
dian-Indian trade  of  a  year  ago,  when 
India's  imp>orts  of  Canadian  products 


were  steadily  declining  and  exports 
being  well  maintained,  India's  imports 
from  Canada  increased  during  April- 
August  to  Rs:.18,594,738  from  R;S.ll,- 
052,767  in  1944.  Indian  exports  to 
Canada  meanwhile  increased  sliglitly 
from  Rs.22,090,873  to  R.s.25,789,740. 
India  still  has  a  considerable  favour- 
able baLanice  in  trade  with  Canada,  but 
is  less  unbalanced  than  it  has  been  in 
many  previous  periods. 

Netherlands 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 

The  Netherlands  Information  Bureau 
reports  that  medicines,  including  some 
of  the  simplest,  such  as  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  are  still  very  scarce  in  Hol- 
land. The  shortage  affects  230  medi- 
cines and  among  the  scarce  items  are 
opiates,  barbitals,  anti-pyretica,  and 
laxatives.  Penicillin  is  still  not  being 
imported  for  civilian  use,  but  DDT 
powder  can  be  produced  in  Dutch 
factories  and  does  not  have  to  be 
imported. 

New  Zealand 

EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Under  a  bill  now  before  Parliament 
a  new  Department,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Employment  Service,  is  to  be 
established  under  a  Minister  of  Em- 
ployment. The  principal  functions  of 
the  Department  will  be  to  promote  and 
maintain  full  employment  at  all  times. 
To  state  these  in  detail,  the  Depart- 
ment will — 

(a)  Provide  a  complete  employment 
service  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
workers  in  employment,  assisting  em- 
ployers to  secure  labour,  assisting 
employers  to  provide  employment, 
assisting  persons  in  all  sections  of  the 
community  to  find  better  or  more  suit- 
able employment  (whether  in  profes- 
sional, technical,  supervisory,  or  any 
other  capacities),  and  assisting  persons 
who  require  occupational  re-adjust- 
ment or  training  or  other  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  continue  or  resume 
full-time  employment. 

(5)  Make  surveys  and  forecasts  of 
the  classes  of  employment  from  time 
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to  time  required  or  available  or  likely 
to  be  required  or  available,  whether  in 
industry  or  otherwise,  and  do  all  things 
deemed  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
purposes  of  placing  suitable  and  quali- 
fied persons  in  such  employment  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

(c)  Generally  do  all  things  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment, whether  by  facilitating  the 
better  location  or  availability  of 
employment  in  relation  to  the  labour 
available  or  otherwise  howsoever. 


Turkey 

TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  over-all  plan  of  the  Turkish 
Government  for  the  development  of  its 
railways  now  calls  for  the  construction 
of  some  6,000  kilometers  of  railway  to 
be  built  within  20  years.  However,  at 
present,  work  is  proceeding  on  a  modi- 
fied plan  calling  for  702  kilometers,  155 
of  which  have  already  been  completed 
except  for  the  laying  of  the  rails.  The 
remainder  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  five  years. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


United  Kingdom 

IMPORT  LICENSING  RELAXED  FOR 
TRANSHIPMENT  GOODS 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  have 
issued  Notice  to  Importers  No.  171, 
dated  December  6,  1945,  reading  as 
follows: — 

The  Board)  of  Trade  announce  that,  with 
effect  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  trans- 
shipmient  licensees  will  no  longer  be  required 
for  goods,  with  certain  exceptions  shown 
below,  w'hich  are  imported  and  entered  with 
the  Customs  for  exportation  after  transit 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  way  of 
transhipment.  This  concession  is  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  to  security  for  the  re- 
exportation of  the  goods  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  and  Excise  may  impose. 

The  goods  for  which  transhipment  licences 
will  still  be  required  are  as  follows: — 

Animal  Feeding-siujfs  and  Fertilizers:  Fish 
meal,  whole  tankage  (or  guano);  tankage; 
bone  meal;  blood  meal;  greave  cakes;  oil 
cakes  and  meals  (all  types) ;  mixed  feed 
and  liver  meal. 

Cocoa:  Cocoa  beans,  cocoa  butter,  un- 
sweetened chocolate  eouverture. 

Dairy  Products:  Butter  and  condensed 
milk. 

Fats  and  Oils:  All  fats  and  oils  (edible 
and  non-edible),  including  shortening  and 
margarine;  all  oil-)bearing  seeds;  soap. 

Fruiis:  Dried  fruit®  only  (i.e.  dates,  figs, 
apples,  apricots,  raisins  and  currants,  peaches, 
pears  and  prunes). 

Edible  Nuts. 

Meat:     Fresh,    frozen,    pickled,  salted, 
smoked,  canned  and  dehydrated  meat  (ex- 
cluding fresh  and  frozen  poultry,  gamey  rab- 
bits and  venison). 
Pulses:  Dry  beans,  peas,  iehtilsj 
Sugar:  Sugar'  ( raiW  and  refined ) .■     '  • 
Cordage  Fibres:  Manila,  sisal,'  henequen, 
hemp  (Cannabis  Sativa),  and  their  manu- 


factures (except  cordage  made  from  hard 
fibres) . 

Hides,  Skins  and  Leather:  Hides,  undressed. 
Leatlher,  dressed)  and  undressed,  including 
scrap  and  waste.  Skins  undressed  (includ- 
ing goat,  kid,  calf,  sJieep  and  lamb  skins, 
but  not  including  reptile  skins,  Persian  lamb- 
skins, and  other  fur  skins). 

Hog  Bristles:  All  lengths. 

Rotenone:  Cube  and  derris  root,  powders 
and  extracts. 

Traders  are  reminded  that  dealings  with 
persons  wiho  are  enemies  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Aict,  1939,  are  still  pro- 
hibited. The  term  enemy  includes  persons 
in  the  current  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
(Specified  Persons)  Orders  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  Section  2  (2)  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  1939. 

British  India 

INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  TARIFF  BOARD 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bombay,  India,  re- 
ports that  the  Tariff  Board  of  India 
has  been  directed  to  hold  an  inquiry 
into  certain  applications  for  assistance 
and  protection  by  certain  industries 
manufacturing  the  following  commodi- 
ties: non-ferrous  metals,  including 
antimony;  grinding  wheels;  caustic 
soda  and  bleaching  powder;  sodium 
thiosulphate,  sodium  sulphite  anhy- 
drous, sodium  bisulphite;  phosphates 
and  phosphoric  acid;  butter  colour, 
aerated  water  powder  colour;  rubber 
manufactures;  fire  hose;  wood  screws; 
steel  hoops  for  baling;  bichromates; 
calcium  chloride;  starch. 

Associations,  firms  or  persons  inter- 
ested in  these;  industries  or  dependent 
upon  them  for  raw  materials  or  small 
manufactured  goods  have  been  invited 
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to  forward  representations,  if  they 
desire,  not  later  than  December  31, 
1945. 

Associations,  firms  or  persons  inter- 
ested as  manufacturers,  importers,  or 
consumers,  who  wish  to  make  repre- 
sentations maj^  obtain  copies  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

Mexico 

IMPORT  PERMIT  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Coun- 
sellor,   Canadian    Embassy,  Mexico, 


writes  that,  according  to  a  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Mexican  Official  Gazette 
of  December  5,  1945,  import  permits 
are  required  for  the  following  goods: 
compound  lard  and  substitutes  there- 
for; iron  or  steel  furniture,  refrigera- 
tors; non-electrical  stoves,  heaters  and 
ovens;  glass  bottles;  toys;  sanitary 
fixtures;  cotton  textiles,  oiled,  waxed 
or  prepared  with  pyroxylin;  calcium 
carbonate,  calcium  carbide  and  certain 
other  chemicals;  insecticidal  prepara- 
tions; absorbent  cotton;  prepared  var- 
nishes and  colours. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  17  1945 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  17,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  10,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Ck)lombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India   Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand   Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Jl  resent  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

I  ^mciai 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

4.866 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  17 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.4500 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1050 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

3i 

Free 

.2732 

.2732 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-4i 

Export 

.  0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4080 

4.408O 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3650 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 
4.8666 

3.5600 

3.5600 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

n 

Offer 

3.5780 

3.5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  Wheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organis^ation  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — ^Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
information  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian^  unless  otherwise  shown. 
Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478, 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W,  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland. 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Conimued 

Belgium 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Bmssela. 

Brazil 

Maurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road, 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We,st  Indies 

Trinidad:  T.  G.  Major.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office— Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Cham.bers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cuba 

Acting  Commercial  Secretary,   Canadian  Legation.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Commercial  Secretary^  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint 
Honore,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1. 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Legation  to  the  Netherlands  14  Berkeley 
Street,  London  W.l,  England. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House, 

Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZuded 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland.  i 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office— Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office— Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange   Free   State,   the    Khodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cave  Town:   Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,   Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 
London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Suite  1607,  188  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note.-^Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


«  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariff  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

«  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

III 

By  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  CommisHioncr  at  Kingston 

Jamaica''' 


Post  Office,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Courtesy   B.  Matthewi 


Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  1494.  It  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  for  160  years  and  among  the 
important  events  during  their  occupa- 
tion was  the  almost  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  aboriginal  Arawak 
Indians^  whose  name  "Xaymaca"  for 
the  Island,  has  remained.  It  was  the 
Spaniards  who  first  brought  black 
slaves  from  Africa. 

*Two  earlier  articles,  dealing  with  the 
Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies  and 
Britiish  Guiana,  Avere  published  in  Nos.  2174 
and  2175  (September  29  and  October  6,  1945). 


To-day,  after  nearly  300  years  of 
British  tenure,  Jamaica  is  the  largest 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant island  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  Among  the  outstanding  his- 
torical incidents  of  this  period  may 
be  cited:  the  great  earthquake  in  1692, 
which  destroyed  and  partially  sub- 
merged old  Port  Royal  and  led  to  the 
settlement  of  Kingston;  the  abortive 
invasion  by  French  troops  in  1694, 
thwarted  by  Jamaica  militia;  Lord 
Nelson's  term  as  Governor  of  Port 
Royal  in  1779;  Captain  Bhgh's  arrival 
in   1793,   introducing  the  breadfruit 
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tree;  total  abolition  of  slavery,  August 
1,  1838;  the  famous  Morant  Bay  rebel- 
lion in  1865;  introduction  of  the  mon- 
goose direct  from  India  in  1872, 
originally  intended  to  eliminate  the  rat 
pest,  and  which  has  also  eradicated 
snake  life  and  harmfully  affected  bird 
and  other  wild  life;  the  disastrous 
Kingston  earthquake  in  1907  which, 
combined  with  fire,  utterly  destroyed 
the  city;  and  finally,  though  not  singu- 
lar, the  hurricane  of  August,  1944, 
which  destroyed  40  per  cent  of  the 
coconut  trees  and  took  a  heavy  toll  of 
other  agricultural  crops. 

Geography  and  Climate 

Jamaica  lies  about  90  miles  south  of 
the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  roughly  600  miles  due 
north  of  the  Panama  Canal.  By  shij), 
it  is  1,800  miles  from  Halifax,  and, 
of  ])articular  note,  it  is  1,100  miles  from 
Trinidad,  the  most  soutliei'ly  island  in 
the  Eastern  Grou})  of  the  J^ritish  West 
Indies.  The  island  extends  144  miles 
east  and  west,  and  is  49  miles  across 
at  its  widest  part.  Ajiproximately  90 
per  cent  of  its  area  is  mountainous, 
with  the  famous  Blue  ^Mountain  Peak 
rising  to  about  7,400  feet  in  the  eastern 
part. 

As  the  Indian  name  implies,  Jamaica 
is  ''the  land  of  wood  and  water", 
although  with  few  exceptions  its  many 
rivers  are  rushing  torrents  and  un- 
navigable.  There  is,  as.  a  restilt,  a 
diversity  of  climatic  conditions,  with 
temperatures  ranging  from  80°  to  90° 
F.  at  sea-level  (Kingston)  to  50°  in 
the  high  altitudes,  while  the  mean 
island  humidity  is  78  per  cent.  The 
average  rainfall  for  the  whole  island 
is  76  inches,  although  this  has  an 
extremely  variable  range  from  35  to 
200  inches  between  regions.  In  gen- 
eral, the  rain}?-  months  are  ^lay  to 
November,  with  a  break  during  July 
and  August,  while  December  to  April 
is  dry.  Prevailing  winds  are  northeast 
in  the  mornings  and  southeast  in  the 
afternoons.  Hurricane  months  are  July, 
especially  August,  and  September,  and 
(Over  the  past  200  years  Jamaica  has 


been  visited  by  a  destructive  storm  on 
an  average  of  once  every  12  years. 

The  Colony  with  its  dependencies 
(consisting  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  to  the  northeast  of  Cuba,  and 
the  Cayman  Islands  and  Morant  and 
Pedro  Cays  to  the  west  and  south 
respectively)  comprises  slightly  more 
than  one-third  of  the  area  and  contains 
nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of 
the  Brilish  AVest  Indies.  According  to 
the  last  census  in  1943,  the  population 
of  Jamaica  was  1,237,063,  with  an 
estimated  annual  increase  of  20,000. 
The  total  population  is  broken  down 
as  follows:  black,  965,960;  coloured, 
216,348;  East  Indian.  26,504;  Chinese, 
12,394;  British,  white,  including  244 
Canadians,  10,189  (or  about  0-8  per 
cent);  and  all  others,  5,668.  Kingston 
is  by  far  tlie  largest  centre  with  202,208 
persons.  Other  Cities  are:  Spanish 
Town,  12,028;  Alontego  Bay,  11,500; 
Mav  Pen,  6,038,  and  Port  Antonio, 
5,482. 

Illiteracy  and  Incomes 

According  to  the  1943  Census  25-6 
per  cent  of  the  population  seven  years 
of  age  and  over  (1,018,955)  was  illiter- 
ate, while  the  literacy  qualification  was 
merely  a  statement  of  ability  to  read 
and  write.  At  the  same  time  statistics 
established  income  groups  of  95  per 
cent  of  employed  wage-earners  as  fol- 
lows: under  6s.  per  week,  28-2  per 
cent  of  total  wage-earners;  from  6s. 
to  10s.,  23-9  per  cent;  from  10s.  to  20s., 
25-7  per  cent;  from  20s.  to  40s.,  12-4 
per  cent;  from  40s.  to  60s.,  4-7  per 
cent.  These  figures  strikingly  indicate 
the  low  purchasing  power  among  the 
masses. 

During  the  war  all  imports  and 
exports  have  been  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment permit  issued  by  the  Com- 
petent Authority,  w^ho  also  fixes 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  many 
foodstuffs  and  materials  used  domesti- 
cally. At  November,  1942,  the  cost-of- 
living  index  stood  at  159-5  compared 
with  100  pre-war  and  the  Government 
undertook  to  stabilize  it  at  160  or 
below.  This  was  done  (and  the  pohcy 
continues)  by  fixing  ceiling  prices  and 
subsidizing  some  of  the  more  important 
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commodities  comprising  the  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes. 

New  Constitution 

Insistent  demands  over  a  i)eriod  of 
years  that  Jamaicans  should  assume  a 
greater  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
government  resulted  in  the  Colonial 
Office  drawing  up  early  in  1944  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  a  unique  docu- 
ment in  colonial  administration  and  is 
on  trial  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Among  other  features  introduced  was 
universal  adult  suffrage  and  provision 
for  an  increase  from  14  to  32  in  the 
number  of  elected  members  to  the  new 
House  of  Representatives.  Previously 
the  Government  had  consisted  of  the 
Governor,  a  Privy  Council  and  a  Legis- 
lative Council.  Briefly  the  new  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  following: — • 

Executive  Council. — Governor;  5 
elected  members;  2  Government- 
nominated  members;  3  Government  ex- 
officio  members,  consisting  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Financial  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

Legislative  Council.  —  10  Govern  - 
ment-nominated  members;  3  Govern- 
ment ex-officio  members  (as  above) ; 
2  other  Government  officials  nominated 
hy  Government. 

House  of  Representatives. — 32  elected 
members. 

The  results  of  the  first  elections  on 
December  14,  1944,  under  the  new 
r-onstitution  for  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  an  elec- 
toral period  of  five  years,  were:  Labour, 
22  seats;  People's  National  Party,  5 
-eats;  and  Independent,  5  seats.  The 
members  of  this  House  ehoose  from 
among  themselves  the  five  elected 
members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Usual  parliamentary  procedure  is  for 
bills,  including  all  matters  of  finance, 
TO  be  introduced  in  the  Executive 
Council.  Decisions  are  then  referred  to 
rhe  House  of  Representatives,  and,  if 
approved,  are  sent  to  the  Legislative 
Cfjuncil.  If  approved  by  that  body, 
bills  become  law  subject  to  ratification 
l)y  the  British  Government. 
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His  Excellency,  the  (iovenioj-.  has 
no  prime  vote  on  the  Executive  Council, 
but  has  a  casting  vote,  which,  in  view 
of  the  desire  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
government  of  the  Colony,  he  is  not 
likely  to  use,  except  in  matters  of  para- 
mount importance.  In  special  cases 
affecting  the  safety  or  well-being  of 
the  island,  the  Governor  has  po^^■er  to 
bring  in  a  bill  and  declare  it  law  with- 
out its  being  passed  by  a  majority  in 
the  local  legislature,  but  this  preroga- 
tive is  only  to  be  invoked  in  cases  of 
dire  emergency  and  with  the  ap}UM)val 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Schemes 

In  an  endeavour  to  improve  general 
conditions  in  the  island  and  to  assist 
in  placing  economy  on  a  sounder  basis, 
the  British  Government  approved  a 
number  of  grants  and  loans  under  the 
Colonial  Development  and  AVclfare 
Scheme.  Up  to  January  31,  1945, 
an  amount  of  £3,775,040  had  been 
approved  coA^ring  95  schemes,  of  which 
32  were  small  grants  not  exceeding 
£500,  while  four  of  the  total  number 
of  major  schemes  have  been  completed 
and  two  deferred.  Of  the  above  sum, 
£3,021,440  is  by  grant  and  £753,660  by 
loan.  These  schemes  also  involve  the 
Colony  in  £696,735  expenditure  from 
revenues.  Expenditure  to  the  end  of 
March  31,  1945,  amounted  to  £1,573,- 
282  and  was  allocated  as  follows: 
agriculture,  £701,336;  public  health, 
£514,295;  communications,  £156,360; 
social  welfare,  £77,262;  education, 
£33,682;  and  miscellaneous,  £90,347. 

In  addition  to  these  .schemes,  the 
British  Government  made  available  to 
banana  planters  who  suffered  serious 
losses  by  the  hurricane  in  August,  1944, 
the  sum  of  £650,000,  of  which  £200,000 
represented  free  grants  for  crops  de- 
stroyed, £200,000  in  loans  at  24  per 
cent  for  rehabilitation,  and  £250,000  at 
the  same  interest  rates  to  bring  new 
areas  into  cultivation. 

Within  recent  months  the  Govern- 
ment   formed    a    committee    of  the 
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Executive  Council  to  draw  up  a  ten- 
year  plan  for  the  improvement  and 
development  of  the  island. 

Agriculture 

Jamaica  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  having  a  great  variety  of 
tropical  products.  In  spite  of  its  moun- 
tainous nature,  alluvial  soil  extends 
right  to  the  peaks,  permitting  cultiva- 
tion on  all  but  the  precipitous  slopes. 
However,  the  Report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Policy  Committee  of  Jamaica, 
1945,  states,  "Whilst  at  the  moment  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  in  Jamaica  is 
unused,  and  much  is  inefficiently  used, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  total  available 
land  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  population,  under  existing 
methods  of  use  .  .  .  There  has  been 
and  still  is  grave  misuse,  abuse  and 
waste  of  land  .  .  .  The  slopes  have 
been  denuded  of  vegetation  and  ex- 
posed to  constant  alternations  of  severe 
drought  and  heavy  rainfall.  Conse- 
quently, large  areas  have  been  subject 
to  extensive  erosion  for  generations. 
Soil  fertility  has  been  allowed  to  run 
down  to  dangerously  low  levels,  and 
economic  yields  cannot  be  obtained 
until  the  basic  soil  deficiencies  have 
been  made  good  .  .  .  Agriculture  suf- 
fers from  a  crippHng  lack  of  essential 
capital  equipment.  This  applies  as 
much  to  the  land  itself,  as  it  does  to 
works  of  development:  such  as.  soil 
conservation,  water  supply,  dwellings, 
farm  buildings,  and  to  the  collateral 
requirements  of  live  stock,  machinery 
and  equipment,  processing  and  storage 
plants  and  the  like  .  .  .  Examination 
of  available  data  establishes  beyond 
doubt  that  costs  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction are  excessive,  and  that  the  out- 
put from  the  land  is  at  a  very  low 
and  inefficient  level  .  •  .  Stability 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  wide- 
spread introduction  of  mixed  farming. 
The  nutritional  standards  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  inadequate,  at  pres- 
ent, for  sustained  physical  effort  in 
cultivation.  To  complete  the  vicious 
circle,  malnutrition  also  undermines 
mental  effort,  and  so  contributes  to 
the  difficulties  of  education." 


BANANAS 

Inaugural  shipments  of  bananas  to 
North  America  began  about  1870  when 
a  small  schooner  landed  its  cargo  at 
New  York  and  Boston.  In  1937  exports 
amounted  to  27,000,000  stems.  Since 
then  diseases  have  cut  down  produc- 
tion, the  1944  hurricane  added  its  toll 
of  destruction,  and  lack  of  shipping 
during  the  war  limited  exports  to  very 
low  proportions,  with  the  result  that 
shipments  amounted  to  only  1,117,015 
stems  during  1944.  It  is  expected  that 
exports  to  Great  Britain  will  be  re- 
sumed shortly.  Production  is  again 
increasing  and,  it  is  estimated,  will 
amount  to  six  million  or  more  stems 
during  1946. 

COCONUTS 

Coconut  trees  grow  almost  anywhere 
in  Jamaica  but  thrive  best  below  1,000 
feet  elevation.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  1944  hurricane,  commercial  pro- 
duction in  1945  would  have  exceeded 
one  hundred  million  nuts  instead  of 
an  estimated  sixty-four  million  and 
ninety  milHon  in  1946.  The  hurricane 
destroyed  40  per  cent  of  the  trees. 
Considerable  replanting  has  been  done, 
but  it  takes  about  eight  years  to  bring 
the  trees  into  production  (as  opposed 
to  bananas  which  bear  in  something 
less  than  fifteen  months). 

CITRUS 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago  grape- 
fruit were  gathered  only  from  trees 
growing  wild,  but  with  the  fruit's  added 
popularity  abroad  a  modern  industry 
has  gradually  developed.  Oranges  also 
grow  readily  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
grapefruit,  there  are  now  many  well- 
established  groves  of  standard  seedless 
varieties.  Limes  are  not  a  large  item 
among  exports  but  are  an  important 
crop  for  lime-juice  and  oil. 

SUGAR 

The  story  of  sugar  is  linked  with 
that  of  bananas.  Until  about  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  sugar  was 
the  principal  industry,  but  since  then 
much  land  formerly  in  sugar  has  been 
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planted  in  bananas.  Since  1912  the 
banana  industry  has  had  a  continual 
struggle  against  Panama  disease  and, 
more  recently.,  leaf  spot  disease,  with 
the  result  that  considerable  banana 
cultivation  reverted  to  sugar.  However, 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
placed  limitations  upon  sugar  produc- 
tion (modified  by  temporary  suspen- 
sion during  the  war),  while  banana 
growing  has  been  forced  farther  into 
the  interior  disease-uninfected  areas 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  control 
of  leaf  spot  by  spraying  is  rendered 


estimate  places  the  sugar  crop  at  155,- 
000  tons  and  18,500  puncheons  of  rum. 
The  present  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  these  two  products  is,  respec- 
tively, about  32,000  tons  and  5,000 
puncheons.  The  figure  for  sugar  has 
considerably  increased  in  recent  years, 
due  to  the  development  of  local  manu- 
facturing industries  producing  jams, 
jellies,  and  confectionery,  and  also  to 
the  shortage  of  imported  and  locally 
produced  foods;  the  peasantry  and, 
generally,  the  poorer  classes,  have  been 
supplementing  their  diet  with  "wet" 


Frome  Central  Factory,  West  Indies  Sugar  Company  Limited,  Jamaica 


difficult  by  the  hilly  nature  of  the 
ground  and  absence  of  water. 

Rum,  of  course,  is  directly  aUied  to 
sugar,  and  for  over  one  hundred  years 
the  reported  export  to  England  of 
56,000  puncheons  in  1806  remains  a 
record.  The  previous  year  had  also 
been  a  peak  year  in  sugar  production 
at  120,000  tons,  only  surpassed  in  very 
recent  times.  The  1944-45  sugar  crop 
is  placed  at  152,216  tons  and  18,000 
I^uncheons  of  rum  (of  approximately 
110  imperial  gallons),  and  the  1945-46 
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sugar,  a  somewhat  crude  but  nourishing 
article. 

COFFEE 

The  Blue  Mountain  coffee  of 
Jamaica,  grown  at  altitudes  above 
2,000  and  up  to  4,000  feet,  is  probably 
the  best  and  highest-priced  coffee  in  the 
world.  In  its  heyday  total  production 
of  Blue  Mountain  coffee  was  never 
more  than  2,000  barrels,  but  the  1945- 
46  crop  estimate  is  only  1,200  barrels 
(of  200  pounds  net).  During  the  war 
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the  total  exportable  crop  was  sent  to 
Great  Britain. 

Coffees  grown  below  the  2,000  feet 
levels  are  of  various  types  and  qualities 
and  are  grown  in  many  districts.  Of 
the  1944-45  crop,  24,000  bags  (of  200 
pounds)  of  exportable  quality  was  all 
sent  to  Britain  and  constituted  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
of  these  other  types. 

PIMENTO 

This  crop,  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  is 
also  known  as  allspice.  It  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  economy  of  the 
country.  The  1945  crop  is  estimated 
at  2,200  tons  or  approximately  1,000 
tons  more  than  that  of  1944. 

OTHER  CROPS 

Other  products  are:  cocoa,  with  an 
estimated  crop  of  2,200  tons,  all  sold 
to  Canada;  honey,  reduced  to  an 
estimated  500  tons  in  1945  as  com- 
pared with  900  tons  in  1944  due  to 
the  hurricane  damage  to  blossoming 
trees;  ginger,  of  which  Jamaica  is  the 
habitat  for  the  finest  quality;  cassava, 
the  universal  food  plant  of  the  tropics ; 
tobacco;  logwood,  a  tree  introduced 
into  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in  1715 
which  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astrin- 
gent besides  its  principal  use  as  a  dye. 

Industry 

Industry  in  Jamaica  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  manufacture  and  pro- 
cessing of  agricultural  and  domestic 
products,  but  there  are  a  few  others 
worthy  of  mention. 

APPAREL 

In  the  last  few  years  shirt -making 
has  been  an  important  industry  in 
Jamaica  and,  together  with  the  pro- 
duction of  allied  lines,  has  expanded 
as  the  result  of  wartime  controls.  Men's 
and  boys'  shirts,  of  ordinary  and  sports 
types,  and  men's,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's knitted  underwear  of  cotton  and 
rayon  are  now  being  manufactured  in 
fair  volume.  Men's  ready-made  suits, 
mainly  of  cotton  but  including  those 


of  tropical  worsted  and  rayon  textiles, 
are  also  turned  out  in  appreciable 
quantities. 

BEER 

A  local  brewery,  established  about 
twenty  years  ago,  supplies  the  bulk  of 
the  Island's  consumption,  although 
some  shipments  under  quota  have  been 
received  from.  Canada  and  it  is  ex- 
pected pre-war  business  with  the 
United  Kingdom  may  again  soon 
revive. 

BISCUITS 

Under  tariff  protection  a  local  fac- 
tory now  supplies  practically  the  whole 
of  Jamaica's  requirements  of  unsweet- 
ened biscuits  and  during  the  last  few 
years  the  manufacture  of  sweet  bis- 
cuits has  also  been  undertaken. 

BOX  SHOOKS 

During  the  war  local  woods  were 
utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
for  the  packaging  of  lard,  margarine 
and  biscuits  (but  not  citrus).  However, 
it  is  not  thought  that  this  industry 
can  compete  in  normal  times,  since  the 
wood  is  brittle,  cracks  easily  and  is  of 
poor  quality  for  the  purpose. 

CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES 

There  are  three  factories  making 
cigars,  two  of  which  are  engaged  almost 
entirely  in  export  trade.  The  other 
factory  also  manufactures  cigarettes, 
which  now  supply  the  bulk  of  the  local 
demand.  During  the  war  the  require- 
ments of  imported  leaf  tobacco  came 
entirely  from  Canada. 

COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

This  is  an  expanding  industry,  which 
has  received  considerable  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Government.  The  prin- 
cipal products  are  margarine,  lard 
compound,  edible  coconut  oil,  laundry 
and  toilet  soaps,  and  poultry  and  stock 
feed.  The  raw  material  is  the  meat  of 
the  coconut,  domestic  production  of 
which  is  large.  Two  factories  of  con- 
siderable size  are  in  operation. 
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Production  of  edible  oils,  lard  and 
margarine  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  imports  are  of  negligible  pro- 
portions, and  up  to  August,  1944, 
considerable  quantities  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes, lard  and  lard  substitutes, 
coconut  meal  for  animal  food  and 
coconut  oil  were  being  exported  to  other 
British  AYest  Indian  colonics.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  nuts  due  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  hurricane,  imports  of  edible 
fats  and  grease  have  since  increased 
substantially  in  volume.  The  former 
is  used  in  the  production  of  soap.  The 
import  of  common  laundry  soap  is  pro- 
hibited. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

A  local  condensary  began  operations 
in  ^lay,  1940,  and  now  produces  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  the  island's  con- 
sumption of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Wartime  restrictions  greatly  de- 
creased the  volume  of  imported 
confectionery,  import  licences  being 
confined  to  bars  of  plain  and  milk 
chocolate.  This  encouraged  local  pro- 
duction of  chocolates  and  sweets  and 
appreciably  increased  the  imports  of 
glucose,  flavouring  extracts,  containers, 
etc. 

CORDAGE 

The  manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage 
has  been  an  established  industry  for 
many  years,  native  sisal  being  used  for 
the  purpose,  but  production  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  nor- 
mal domestic  requirements  of  rope, 
especially  that  used  for  marine  pur- 
poses. 

COSMETICS  .-\ND  TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

A  new  industry,  which  sprang  up 
during  the  war,  is  the  manufacture  of 
cosmetics,  perfumes  and  other  toilet 
preparations  such  as  cold  creams, 
vanishing  cream,  lip-stick,  brilliantine, 
polishes  and  dressings.  No  special  pro- 
tection is  afforded  this  industry  and 
raw  materials  and  containers  are 
almost  wholly  imported. 

WOODEN  FURNITURE 

This  industry,  which  has  operated  in 
a  .small  way    for   many   years,  has 
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received  considerable  impetus  as  a 
I'esult  of  the  wartime  restrictions  on 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  wood  and  metal 
furniture.  Jamaica  has  fair  quantities 
of  native  hardwoods,  such  as  mahog- 
any, mahoe,  etc.,  suitable  for  cabinet 
work,  and  some  first-class  furniture  of 
good  design  is  being  made.  With  a 
view  to  encouraging  the  industry, 
import  permits  were  granted  freely  for 
upholstering  materials,  including  tapes- 
try and  other  coverings,  locks,  springs, 
tacks,  etc.,  as  well  as  mirrors  for 
dressing-tables,  drawer  pulls,  etc. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FOUNDERING 

A  moderate-sized  iron  and  steel 
foundry  has  been  operating  for  many 
years,  producing  various  kinds  of  cast- 
ings and  simple  machine  parts  and  also 
doing  repair  work.  This  business  ex- 
panded considerably  during  the  war  in 
conjunction  with  the  development  of 
shipbuilding  and  repair.  There  are  also 
a  few  smaller  foundries  in  operation. 

JAMS;    JELLIES   AND   PRESERVED  FRUITS 

In  respect  of  the  production  of  these 
items,  Jamaica  has  always  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "a  land  of  samples."  On 
several  occasions  in  the  past,  small 
packers  of  these  products  have  sub- 
mitted samples  to  Canadian  and  other 
importers  and  have  received  orders  that 
would  have  kept  a  plant  operating  to 
capacity  for  several  years.  This  con- 
dition is  changing,  and  it  may  be  that 
Jamaica  will  become  a  considerable 
producer  of  jams  and  jellies  made  from 
native  fruits  such  as  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, mangoes  and  guavas,  as  well  as 
citrus  peel,  citrus  pulp,  etc.  In  recent 
years  one  fairly  large  and  a  few  small 
plants  for  canning  grapefruit  and 
tomato  products  have  been  estabhshed. 
There  are  indications  that  these  and 
similar  industries  will  expand  shortly. 

LEATHER 

Leather,  especially  sole  leather,  has 
been  tanned  in  Jamaica  for  genera- 
tions. In  recent  years  a  moderate-sized 
manufacturing  industry  has  developed, 
and  there  is  now  a  factory  making 
upper  leather  (also  boots  and  shoes 
by  machinery).   The   trade    is  well 
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established  and  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  expansion  of  shoe  manufacturing, 
which,  however,  cannot  supply  more 
than  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
demand  for  leather  footwear. 

For  some  time  most  of  the  sole 
leather  used  in  the  island  (sides  of  good 
grade)  has  been  tanned  locally,  and 
the  domestic  output  of  upper  leather — 
mainly  the  complete  uppers  and  kid 
and  box  sides  of  various  grades  and 
colours,  also  small  quantities  of  goat- 
skin basil — has  moderately  increased. 
But  expansion  of  the  industry  is 
retarded  because  the  supply  of  hides 
and  skins  in  the  Colony  is  much  too 
small  to  yield  all  the  leather  needed. 
There  is  a  limited  production  of  har- 
ness leather  from  cowhide.  The  cheaper 
types  of  leather  are  tanned  with  man- 
grove bark  and  divi-divi  pods,  both 
grown  in  Jamaica,  but  chrome  salts 
and  other  imported  materials  are  used 
for  the  better  grades. 

LUMBER 

Early  in  the  war  the  Government, 
through  its  marketing  department, 
launched  a  scheme  for  the  purchase 
and  curing  of  localty  cut  lumber,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tropical  hardwoods 
and  cedar.  Several  privately  owned 
sawmills  and  one  government-owned 
mill  are  now  in  operation,  and  upwards 
of  one  million  board  feet  are  produced 
annually.  The  lumber  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  cabinet  making,  but  con- 
siderable quantities  are  now  going  into 
building,  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of 
imported  supplies.  Native  lumber  has 
the  advantage  of  being  termite-proof, 
or  at  least  termite-resistant,  but  costs 
somewhat  more  than  the  imported 
product. 

MATCHES 

The  manufacture  of  matches  is  a 
monopoly  of  a  local  factory  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Kingston.  Match  sticks  are 
produced  from  native  wood,  but  other 
raw  materials  are  imported. 

STRAW  MANUFACTURES 

This  is  still  what  may  be  described 
as  a  "cottage  industry."  There  are  no 


factories,  but  the  production  of  hand- 
bags, purses,  hats,  belts,  etc.,  is  increas- 
ing and  small  quantities  have  been 
exported. 

SUGAR 

Among  the  sugar  factories,  one  pro- 
duces sufficient  refined  sugar  to  meet 
domestic  requirements,  and  its  importa- 
tion is  prohibited. 

OTHERS 

Other  industries  include  a  dye  fac- 
tory, ice  plants,  the  production  of 
cassava  starch,  lime  and  bricks  and 
tile,  aerated  waters  and  soft  drinks. 
It  is  reported  that  a  cement  plant  will 
soon  be  established  and  that  there  are 
prospects  for  a  textile  mill  producing 
cotton  and  rayon  yard  goods,  looking 
to  the  whole  Caribbean  area  as  a 
market  outlet.  A  franchised  company 
supplies  light  and  power  and  operates 
the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  street 
car  service.  A  new  power  site  with  a 
capacity  of  5,000  h.p.  was  recently 
brought  into  operation  at  White  River 
on  the  northern  coast.  Electric  current 
in  the  Kingston  area  is  110  and  200 
volts  A.C.,  40-cycle. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

There  are  216  miles  of  main-line 
railway  in  Jamaica.  One  line  runs  from 
Kingston  to  Spanish  Town  and  thence 
north  to  Bog  Walk  and  east  to  Port 
Antonio;  another  runs  from  Spanish 
Town  west  to  May  Pen  and  northwest 
to  Montego  Bay.  There  is  also  a  spur 
running  north  from  May  Pen  to  Frank- 
field  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and 
another  line  from  May  Pen  south  to 
the  United  States  base  at  Fort  Simonds. 

Of  the  5,500  miles  of  highway  and 
roads  criss-crossing  the  island,  527 
miles  are  macadamized  and  2,000  miles 
gravelled.  Of  the  remainder  about 
1,725  miles  are  termed  driving  roads 
and  an  additional  1,250  miles  are  cart 
paths. 

Air  connection  with  Jamaica  is  main- 
tained by  the  Pan-American  Airways 
from  Miami,  Florida;  one  service  direct 
to  Kingston  and  on  to  Balboa,  Panama, 
and  the  other  stopping  en  route  at 
Camaguey,  Cuba,  and  thence  to  Baran- 
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quilla,  Colombia,  at  which  point  there 
is  a  connection  for  Trinidad.  K.L.M. 
(Dutch  Airhnes)  also  provides  a  con- 
nection from  Miami  and  on  to  the 
Dutch  West  Indies.  The  British  West 
Indies  Airways  operates  a  service  be- 
tween Jamaica  and  Trinidad  via 
Trujillo,  Santo  Domingo,  St.  Kitts  or 
Antigua  and  Barbados.  This  company 
hopes  to  extend  its  service  from 
Jamaica  to  Behze.  British  Honduras, 
and  from  Jamaica  to  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

There  is  world-wide  cable  com- 
munication with  Jamaica,  but  no  long- 
distance telephone  beyond  the  island. 
Radio  telephone  communication-  is 
maintained  with  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

During  the  war  all  regular  shipping 
connections  with  Jamaica  wTre  can- 
celled. Before  the  war  there  was  a 
great  number  of  shipping  lines  plying 
to  and  from  Jamaica  from  North 
America,  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and 
these  services  will  doubtless  be  re- 
sumed. The  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ships re-estabUshed  a  freight  service, 
with  limited  passenger  accommodation, 
from  Halifax  in  September,  1945. 

Customs  Tariff 

The  customs  tariff  of  Jamaica  in 
very  few  instances  imposes  protection 
for  local  industry  and  is  intended 
almost  solely  for  revenue  purposes. 
Preferential  treatment  is  accorded 
Empire  countries  and  many  "goods  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  preferential  tariff.  Ad  valorem 
rates  are  charged  on  the  c.i.f.  values, 
including  wharfage. 

The  pending  revision  of  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  has  been 
held  in  abeyance  until  some  time  fol- 
lowing the  war.  Meantime,  by  mutual 
consent,  its  terms  remain  in  force. 
Under  these,  special  preferences  are 
extended  to  specific  items  of  Canadian 
goods  and  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  general  tariff  rate  to  others. 

There  is  also  a  tonnage  tax  on 
articles  imported  into  the  island, 
charges  being  based  on  a  sliding  scale 


generally  according  to  weight,  while 
in  the  case  of  lumber,  for  example, 
the  charge  is  5s.  per  1,000  board  feet. 

Interested  firms  may  obtain  detailed 
tariff  and  tonnage  tax  information  upon 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Business  Practice 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKS 

English  currency  is  legal  tender  in 
Jamaica  and  all  business  is  done  in 
sterhng.  Paper  notes  are  issued  by  the 
Government  in  denominations  of  five 
and  ten  shillings,  and  one  and  five 
pounds. 

Four  commercial  banks  operate  in 
the  island:  Barclays  Bank  (Dominion, 
Colonial  and  Overseas),  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Previously  the  banks  had  a  note  cir- 
culation of  their  own,  but  this  is  being 
replaced  by  government  notes.  At 
March  31,  1945,  the  total  bank  note 
issues  still  in  circulation  amounted  to 
£155,233,  while  that  of  government 
notes  was  £2,439,701. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

English  weights  and  measures  are  the 
official  standards. 

DOCUMENTATION 

No  unusual  documentation  is  re- 
quired covering  shipments  to  Jamaica. 
A  commercial  invoice  and  certificate  of 
value  and  origin  in  duplicate  must 
accompany  all  shipments  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  complete  these  cor- 
rectly, giving  quantities,  contents  of 
each  package  and  value  of  each  item 
and  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the 
packages.  As  noted  above,  customs 
duties  are  collected  on  the  c.i.f.  values, 
so  that  transportation  and  any  other 
charges  should  be  clearly  shown.  If 
packages  and  packaging  are  included 
in  the  invoice  cost,  this  should  be 
stated;  otherwise  a  valuation  will  be 
set  for  customs  purposes.  A  discount 
of  25  per  cent  is  permitted  on  samples, 
provided  they  are  declared  as  such  and 
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the  value  given.  Documents  should 
reach  their  destination  well  ahead  of 
the  shipment. 

PACKAGING 

There  are  no  particular  packaging 
regulations,  but  especially  sturdy  con- 
tainers are  recommended  because  of 
the  rough  handling  on  the  wharves. 

TERMS 

Usual  terms  are  sight  draft  against 
documents  presented  through  a  bank, 
while  first-class  accounts  are  sometimes 
given  terms  with  a  discount  for  cash. 


REPRESENTATION  i 

Generally  speaking,  Canadian  ex- 
porters to  this  territory  obtain  the  best 
market  results  by  appointing  a  resident 
commission  agent  and  manufacturer's 
representative.  In  some  cases,  however, 
wholesale  distributors  and  retail  mer- 
chants desire  direct  import  connections 
even  on  a  sole  purchase  basis.  With 
few  exceptions  this  is  not  recommended. 
For  advice  and  assistance,  interested 
exporters  should  write  the  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


POSTWAR  LOAF  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


Any  developments  or  decisions  in- 
volving the  composition  of  bread  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  direct 
interest  to  Canadian  flour  millers. 
Considerable  importance,  therefore,  is 
attached  to  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  postwar  loaf,  convened  in 
January,  1945,  by  the  Minister  of 
Food  to  advise  the  Government  on 
postwar  bread  and  flour  policy  and  in 
particular  on  any  regulations  which 
might  have  to  be  made  when  wartime 
control  ends.  In  the  background  of 
these  considerations  is  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  profession  that  the  types 
of  flour,  and  bread  from  it,  used  during 
the  war  have  made  a  contribution  to 
maintaining,  and  on  average  improving, 
the  nation's  health  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years. 

Wartime  Developments 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Minis- 
try of  Food  has  regulated  the  type 
of  flour  produced,  its  composition  and 
the  rate  of  extraction  at  which  it  should 
be  milled.  Early  in  the  war  a  minimum 
rate  of  extraction  of  75  per  cent  was 
established,  calculated  on  a  percentage 
of  all  the  "end  products"  of  the  milHng 
operations. 

In  March,  1942,  because  of  the  acute 
shipping  shortage  and  the  necessity  to 
reduce  wheat  imports  to  the  minimum, 


the  Government  decided  to  prohibit  the 
production  of  white  flour,  and  millers 
were  thereafter  required  to  mill  only 
"national  flour",  the  definition  of  which 
required,  as  well  as  a  minimum  extrac- 
tion of  85  per  cent,  the  inclusion  of 
the  maximum  quantity  of  the  wheat 
germ  which,  having  regard  to  the  type 
of  milling  plant,  could  be  included  in 
the  flour. 

A  research  program  was  put  in  hand 
and  in  October,  1944,  it  was  possible 
to  lower  the  extraction  rate  to  82-2 
per  cent,  while  retaining  in  the  flour 
an  adequate  proportion  of  essential 
nutrients.  With  the  completion  of  the 
experimental  work,  a  further  reduction 
to  80  per  cent  was  effected  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1944.  Millers  were  instructed 
to  mill  so  as  to  include  the  maximum 
amount  of  Vitamin  Bl,  even  at  the 
expense  of  colour. 

Future  Policy 

The  Government  will  have  to  decide 
before  wartime  control  finishes  whether 
in  the  interests  of  national  health  the 
character  of  the  United  Kingdom's  flour 
supply  should  continue  to  be  regulated, 
or  whether  the  nation  should  regain 
the  freedom  of  choice  which  existed 
before  the  war. 

Members  of  the  official  side  of  the 
Conference  appear   to   be    ready  to 
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recommend  that  all  flour  sold  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  human  consump- 
tion should,  if  practicable,  be  subject 
to  regulation,  so  as  to  maintain  a  desir- 
able nutrient  standard.  If  this  is  found 
to  be  impracticable,  their  contention 
is  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  making  regula- 
tions limited  to  flour  used  for  bread 
making.  These  members  reached  this 
conclusion  as  a  result  of  the  definite 
view  expressed  by  the  official  medical 
and  scientific  delegates  that  a  return 
to  white  flour,  such  as  was  commonly 
in  use  before  the  war,  would  be  bad 
for  the  nation's  health. 

Nutrient  Content 

The  report  discusses  the  question  of 
the  quantity  of  certain  specified  nutri- 
ents which  should  be  available  in  flour 
for  human  consumption,  and  puts  for- 
ward as  a  minimum  desired  standard 
the  following  quantities  of  nutrients 
per  hundred  grams  of  flour: — 

Nutrient  Quayitity 

Mg. 

Vitamin  Bl    0.24 

Nicotinic  acid    1.60' 

Iron    1,65 

These  minima  can  be  supplied  by  the 
present  flour  of  80  per  cent  extraction. 

The  Conference  points  out  that  this 
standard  can  be  secured  by  two 
methods:  (1)  by  retaining  in  the  flour 
the  natural  vitamins  of  the  wheat  grain, 
or  (2)  by  "reinforcement",  i.e.,  adding 
nutrients  to  the  flour  to  replace  those 
not  retained  in  milling. 

The  official  medical  and  scientific 
members  of  the  Conference  favour  the 
first  method,  but  it  was  recognized  that 
there  are  a  number  of  important 
practical  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account,  particularly  the  difficulty 
of  framing  enforcible  regulations. 
Although  the  Conference  paid  close 
attention  to  this  question,  it  was  un- 
able to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion. 

Imported  Flour 

The  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
imported  flour  is  reproduced  textually 
below:  — 

"A  requirement  that  all  flour  produced 
in  thi.s  country  mu.=t  be  milled  to  a  specified 
minimum  extraction  rate,  would  necrs,=arily 


involve  the  adoption  of  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  into  the  United  King- 
dom of  low  extraction  flour  from  abroad. 
Any  olih.er  course  would  be  unfair  to  the 
home  industry. 

''Before  the  war  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
flour  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
imported  in  the  form  of  flour,  mostly  from 
Canada  and  Australia,  althoug'h  consider- 
able quantities  also  eame  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  some  3'ears  from  other  sources. 

"It  would  be  simple  to  ensure  by  analysis 
that  imported  flour  contained  the  minimum 
quantities  of  the  named  nutrients,  but  similar 
difficulties  would  arise,  as  in  the  case  of 
home-milled  flour,  in  determining  b}^  analysis 
that  it  had  not  been  reinforced. 

"A  regulation  that  only  flour  milled  to 
a  specified  minimum  extraction  rate  might 
be  imported  could  therefore  only  be  en- 
forced provided  thie  goverruments  of  the 
exporting  countries  were  prepared  to  agree 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  that 
the  millers  produced  for  export  only  flour 
so  milled.  If  these  governments  were  pre- 
pared to  collaborate,  they  would,  of  course, 
be  faced  witih  the  same  difficulties  of  enforce- 
ment as  have  already  been  indicated  above. 

"The  question  whether  the  co-operation 
of  the  governments  of  the  exporting  countries 
would  be  forthcoming  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed with  them.  While  it  is  appreciated 
that  the  co-operation  of  exporting  countries 
has  been  secured  in  other  direetions,  e.g., 
the  enforcement  of  various  sanitary  regula- 
tions for  meat,  etc.,  these  regulations  have 
not  involved  substantial  changes  in  the 
technique  of  production  or  in  the  character 
of  the  product.  TIhe  enforcement,  in  flour- 
exporting  countries,  of  a  high  extraction  rate 
for  flour  for  export  would  mean  that  they 
would  have  to  adopt  a  different  mdl'ling 
technique  for  export  flour  from  that  in  use 
for  flour  for  home  consumption. 

"The  trade  of  the  Dominions'  mills  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market  has  been  built  up 
upon  the  supply  of  special  types  and  grades 
of  single  wheat  flours  for  special  uses,  and 
any  limitation  in  supplying  such  needs  would 
react  unfavourably  upon  the  Dominion  mill- 
ing industries." 

Reinf  orcement 

Summing  up  its  deliberations,  the 
Conference  states  it  is  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  it  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable  to  require,  as  a  matter  of 
permanent  policy,  that  flour  should 
contain  a  minimum  quantity  of  three 
'^token"  nutrients,  as  indicated  above. 
But  it  has  been  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment as  to  whether  the  miller  should 
be  left  free  to  comply  with  such  a 
requirement  by  adding  nutrients  to 
flour,  or  whether  he  should  be  required 
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to  achieve  the  necessary  standard  by 
milling  to  a  high  extraction  rate. 

While  the  "nutritionist"  members  felt 
that  neither  the  difficulties  of  enforce- 
ment nor  the  other  practical  difficulties 
are  a  sufficient  ground  for  recommend- 
ing at  the  present  time  that  the  addi- 
tion of  nutrients  should  be  permitted, 
other  members  were  not  prepared  to 
advocate  that  reinforcement  should  be 
prohibited.  Among  other  things,  they 
were  not  hopeful  that  the  agreement  of 
exporting  countries  could  be  obtained 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  high  extraction 
rate  for  imported  flour,  in  view  of  the 
disturbance  which  would  result  in  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  milling  indus- 
tries and  export  trade.  They  consider 
it  doubtful  whether  the  public  will  have 
become  accustomed  to  80  per  cent  flour 
by  the  time  control  comes  to  an  end, 
or  that  the  demand  for  bread  made 
from  low-extraction  flour  will  by  then 
be  much  reduced,  in  which  case  white 
flour  could  only  be  kept  off  the  market 
by  regulations  which  are  capable  of 
being  enforced. 

Conclusions 

Having  regard  to  this  cleavage  of 
opinion,  the  Conference  recommends 
that  during  the  remaining  period  of 
control  the  practical  difficulties  should 
be  studied  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
means  as  soon  as  possible  of  overcom- 
ing such  difficulties  before  control  ends. 
The  particular  items  requiring  investi- 
gation are  listed  below: — 

(1)  How  low-extraction  flour  suit- 
ably reinforced  with  the  "token"  nutri- 
ents compares  from  a  nutritional  point 
of  view  with  high-extraction  flour 
obtained  wholly  from  the  wheat  grain. 
In  this  connection  consideration  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  given  to  information 


which  may  be  available  as  to  the 
results  of  the  widespread  use  of  rein^l 
forced  flour  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Whether  methods  can  be  devised 
for  determining  by  examination  of  flour 
whether  the  quantities  of  the  "token" 
nutrients  contained  therein  have  been 
obtained  wholly  from  the  wheat  grain 
or  have  been  added  to  the  flour.  It  is 
agreed  that  this  determination  is  not 
practicable  at  present. 

(3)  Whether,  given  such  methods, 
effective  procedure  could  be  devised  for 
enforcing  high  extraction  for  flour  to 
be  used  for  bread  while  permitting  low- 
extraction  flour  to  be  used  for  other 
I)urposes. 

(4)  Whether  the  position  of  country 
mills  dependent  wholly  or  largely  on 
locally-grown  wheat  could  be  safe- 
guarded if  they  were  required  to  pro- 
duce flour  containing  the  prescribed 
minimum  quantities  of  the  "token" 
nutrients  without  reinforcement. 

(5)  Whether  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine which  varieties  of  home-grown 
wheat  are  best  suited  to  produce  flour 
of  good  bread-making  quality  contain- 
ing at  least  the  prescribed  minimum 
quantities  of  the  "token"  nutrients, 
with  a  view  to  the  increased  use  of 
such  varieties  by  farmers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  being  encouraged  so  far  as 
practicable. 

(6)  Whether  the  co-operation  of  the 
governments  of  the  principal  flour- 
exporting  countries,  e.g.,  Canada  and 
Australia,  could,  if  necessary,  be 
secured  in  enforcing  a  high  rate  of 
extraction  and  prohibiting  reinforce- 
ment for  flour  to  be  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  will  be  left  to  the  Government 
to  formulate  a  policy  in  the  light  of 
the  results  of  these  studies. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR  OF  CANADA 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
miissioners  are  now  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  and  business  centres  of 
Canada  in  the  interest  of  Canadian 
trade  with  their  territories:  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  recently  appointed  senior 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  the 


Scandinavian  countries  (territory  in- 
cludes Sweden  and  Finland),  with 
headquarters  at  Stockholm;  Mr.  S.  G. 
MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary  to 
Norway  (territory  includes  Denmark) ; 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  formerly  Commercial 
Secretary  at  Mexico  City,  who  is  to 
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open  an  office  early  in  1946  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela;  and  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith, 
recently  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  L. 
]\Iutter  as  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Havana,  Cuba  (territory 
includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Puerto  Rico).  Their  itineraries 
as  presently  arranged  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Palmer 

Winnipeg   Jan.  7  to  9 

Edmonton    Jan.  11 

Vancouver   Jan.  14  to  18 

Victoria    Jan.  19  and  21 

Vancouver   Jan.  22  to  26 

Ottawa    Jan.  29  to  Feb.  4 

Mr.  Bissett 

Vancouver   Ddc.  31  to  Jan.  12 

Victoria    Jan.  14 

Toronto,  including 
Gravenhurst.  Lea- 
side.  Weston   Jan.  18  io  30 

Kitchener,  including 
Gait  and  Guelph..    Jan.  31 


Mr.  Smith 

Montreal    Dec.  29  to  Jan.  6 

Toronto    Jan.  7  to  12 

Ottawa    Jan.  12  to  16 

Mr.  MacDoiiald 

Winnipeg   Jan.  7  to  9 

Regina    Jan.  10 

Edmonton    Jan.  12  and  14 

Vancouver   Jan.  21  to  25 

Victoria    Jan.  26  and  28 

Vancouver   Jan.  29  to  Feb.  1 


Firms  wishing  to  confer  with  any  of 
these  Trade  Commissioners  should 
communicate:  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver,  with  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association;  for  Victoria,  with  the 
Trade  Commissioner's  office,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry;  for  Mont- 
real, with  the  Montreal  Board  of 
Trade;  for  Ottawa,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce;  for 
Kitchener  and  Regina,  with  the  respec- 
tive Board  of  Trade  in  those  centres. 


CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 


Substantial  increases  over  Canada's 
pre-war  trade  with  Latin  America  are 
possible  in  the  years  ahead  if  Canadian 
manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers 
.show  a  vigorous,  practical  interest  in 
the  Latin  American  countries  as 
markets  for  Canadian  goods  and  as 
-curces  of  supply.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commi^tsioners  in  Latin  America  at  a 
ten-day  conference  held  recently  in 
Ottawa  with  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  of 
other  government  departments  and 
agencies. 

All  phases  of  Canada's  trade  rela- 
tions with  Latin  American  countries 
were  carefully  reviewed  at  the  con- 
ference, which  afforded  an  opportunity 
both  to  the  Trade  Commissioners  to 
bring  themselves  up  to  date  on  business 
fonditions  and  the  supply  situation  in 
''  anada,  and  to  head  office  officials  to 
htain  first  hand  information  on  trade 
conditions  and  problems  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Trade  Commissioners.  In 
addition,  the  conference  dealt  with 
various  related  aspects  of  government 


policy  and  organization,  including  the 
Export  Credits  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  War  Assets  Corporation,  shipping 
and  postal  services,  publicity  and  the 
work  and  programs  of  the  Canadian 
Information  Service,  National  Film 
Board  and  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  in  this  field. 

The  Trade  Commissioners  reported 
a  generally  friemdily  attitude  toward 
Canada  in  their  territories  and  a  lively 
interest  in  closer  and  direct  trading 
relations  with  this  country.  In  the 
latter  connection,  it  was  noted  that 
Canada  has  suffered  a  handicap  from 
the  lack  of  regular,  direct  shipping 
services.  Since  the  identity  of  Cana- 
dian goods  imported  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  often  lost  owing  to  indirect  ship- 
ment, the  Trade  Commissioners  stiTi^s- 
ed  the  desirability  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers or  exporters  marking  their 
prodoicts  or  shipping  cases  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  clearly  their  origin. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  imports 
from  Latin  America,  which  have  in- 
creased greatly   during   recent  years 
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over  pre-war  levels,  must  be  substan- 
tially maintained  as  a  necessary 
counterpart  to  the  enjoyment  by 
Canada  of  a  large  volume  of  exports 
to  that  trading  area. 


Before  returning  to  their  posts,  the 
Trade  Commissioners  paid  one-day 
visits  to  Montreal  and  Toronto  and 
met  over  five  hundreid  exporters  and 
importers-  in  open  meeting. 


NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF  CANADIAN  EXPORT  BOARD 


Mr.  W.  D.  Low,  executive  assistant 
(purchasing)  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  the  Department  of  Munitions  and 
Supply,  has  been  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Export  Board,  effective 
January  1,  1946.  He  succeeds  Mr. 
John  Eaton,  who  has  been  acting  chair- 
man since  September  and  who  is 
retiring  to  return  to  his  position  as 
assistant  general  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


An  officer  of  the  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways at  Montreal,  Mr.  Low  was  called 
to  Ottawa  in  July,  1939,  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  the  original  Defence 
Purchasing  Board.  In  June,  1940,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  which 
he  now  vacates  and  in  which  he  had 
the  responsibility  for  supervision  of  adl 
purchasing  and  procurement  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Munitions  and 
Supply. 


CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  NOVEMBER 


Reflecting  the  continued  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  export  movement  of  goods 
classified  as  definite  war  materials,  the 
value  of  Canada's  merchandise  export 
trade  in  November  fell  from  $312,491,- 
000  in  November,  1944,  to  $238,637,000, 
or  by  23-6  per  cent.  War  materials 
included  in  the  total  were  valued  at 
$44,169,000  as  compared  with  $138,- 
564,000  a  year  ago.  The  total  value  of 
merchandise  exported  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  this  year  was  $2,983,- 
504,000  as  against  $3,173,074,000  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
a  decline  of  six  per  cent. 

The  high  level  of  wheat  exports  in 
evidence  in  recent  months  was  con- 
tinued in  November,  the  value  standing 
at  $58,530,000  as  compared  with  $29,- 
834,000  a  year  ago,  and  for  the  eleven- 
month  period  at  $416,988,000  as  against 
$349,757,000.  Wheat  flour  exports  also 
moved  up  to  $7,651,000  from  $6,497,- 
000,  and  for  the  eleven  months  ended 
November  to  $90,451,000  from  $81,- 
895,000.  The  export  movement  of  meats 
was  heavier,  the  value  being  $17,706,- 
000  as  compared  with  $14,787,000,  but 
the  total  for  the  eleven-month  period 
was  down,  standing  at  $147,203,000 
as  against  $180,153,000.  Fish  and  fish- 
ery products  were  exported  to  the  value 
of  $7,675,000  as  compared  with  $7,547,- 
000  for  November,  1944,  and  for  the 


eleven  months  ended  November  the 
value  was  $74,054,000  as  compared 
with  $59,566,000. 

November  exports  of  newsprint  paper 
moved  up  to  $18,064,000  from  $14,015,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  while  the  total  for  the  eleven 
months  ended  November  advanced  to 
$163,610,000  from  $145,011,000  a  year 
ago.  There  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
export  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts, 
from  $42,972,000  to  $9,126,000,  while 
the  aggregate  for  the  eleven-month 
period  fell  from  $411,323,000  to  $342,- 
299,000.  In  the  fibres  and  textile  group 
the  total  was  reduced  from  $8,143,000 
in  November  last  year  to  $3,194,000, 
and  chemicals  and  allied  products  from 
$10,155,000  to  $6,123,000. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading 
destination  of  Canada's  merchandise 
exports,  the  November  valuation  stand- 
ing at  $101,212,000  as  compared  with 
$118,925,000,  and  for  the  eleven  months 
ended  November  at  $1,108,027,000  as 
against  $1,174,954,000.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $52,- 
369,000  as  compared  with  $102,214,000, 
and  for  the  eleven-month  period  at 
$896,840,000  as  against  $1,157,147,000. 
France  moved  up  to  third  place  with 
a  total  of  $12,244,000  as  compared  with 
$2,898,000,  while  British  India  was 
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fourth  with  $10,292,000  as  against  $24,- 
220,000. 

Merchandise  exports  to  other  leading 
countries  in  November  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses: British  South  Africa,  $2,668,000 
($2,409,000)  ;  Jamaica,  $1,888,000  ($1,- 
041.000);  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  $1,- 
262.000  ($1,510,000)  ;  Newfoundland, 
$3,594,000  ($4,483,000)  ;  Austraha,  $4,- 
026,000  ($2,211,000);  New  Zealand, 
$1,401,000  ($700,000);  China,  $1,669,- 
000  ($8,000)  ;  Czechoslovakia,  $2,517,- 
000  (nil);  French  Africa,  $1,096,000 
($4,194,000) ;  Greece,  $2,672,000  ($164,- 


000);  Morocco,  $1,700,000  ($494,000); 
Netherlands,  $6,211,000  (nil)  ;  Norway, 
$1,835,000  (nil);  Poland,  $3,051,000 
(nil)  ;  Russia,  $3,444,000  ($13,501,000)  ; 
Yugoslavia,  $2,172,000  (nil). 

Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the 
External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities  for 
the  month  of  November  and  the  eleven 
months  ended  November,  1944  and 
1945:— 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of  November  El 

1944  1945 

All  countries    $  312,490,949    $  238,637,139 

Empire  countries   145,101,971  82,794,237 

United  Kingdom   102,213,772  52,368,688 

Ireland  (Eire)    1,321,334  988,570 

Aden    45,047  2,693 

British  East  Africa    917.836  145,502 

British  South  Africa   ....  2,409,081  2,667,508 

Southern  Rhodesia   124,186  96,840 

Gambia    5,872  3.606 

Gold  Coast    148,396  33,564 

Nigeria    57,304  9,300 

Sierra  Leone    18,909  9,414 

Bermuda   198,860  216.321 

British  India   24,220,341  10,291,969 

Burma   ....  .... 

Ceylon    462,976  282,876 

Straits  Settlements      848,298 

British  Guiana    718,581  555,008 

Briti.^^h  Honduras    97,319  64,432 

British  Sudan    648  2,688 

Barbados    543,454  455,581 

Jamaica    1,041,266  1,888,438 

Trinidad  and  'J'obago    1,510,471  1,261,511 

Otb^r  British  West  Indies  .  .  .  525,259  775,497 

Falkland  Islands    5  .... 

Gibraltar    249,756  57,139 

Hong  Kong    ....  12,731 

Malta    483,582  4,048 

Newfoundland    4,482.654  3,593,865 

Australia   2,211,104  4,025,957 

Fiji    40,527  55,149 

New  Zealand    699,620  1,400,908 

Palestine    327,292  673,125 

Koieii^n  countries    167,388,978 

Albania   ....  .... 

Argentina    385,558  702,209 

Belgium    892  6,830.415 

Belcrian  Congo   52,686  126,615 

Bolivia    26,284  45,393 

Brazil    1.049.021  800,267 

Ghile    111.559  258,840 

China   8.277  1,669,298 

Coloml)ia   239,798  628,888 

Costa  Rica  '   8,115  44,930 

^''iba    436,878  446.987 

Czecho.slovakia      2,517,083 

Denmark      19,206 

Greenland   279  49,505 

Ecuador    19,448  45,638 

Ejrypt    7,273,325  878,995 

France    2.898.336  12,244,476 

French  Africa   4,193.787  1,096.415 

French  Guiana    3,066  4,355 


even  Months  ended 
1944 

$3,173,073,723  $2 
1,511,871,462  1 
1,157,147,449 
10,995,636 
125,923 
5,951.479 
22,269.460 
1,151.819 
72,754 
672,594  • 
894.619 
847,951 
2.337,901 
157,778,207 

4,528',932 

5,391.474 
465.371 
44,651 
3.785,011 
12,984.557 
15,742,207 
5,323.074 
115.190 
342,019 

2,841*39i 
43,843,772 
41,919,103 
459,463 
11,846,554 
1,965,460 

155,842,902  1,661,202,261 


3,386,197 
974 
1,188,647 
196,162 
6,800,704 
1,492,288 
14,898.977 
2,052,230 
303,111 
3,481,925 


47,196 
267,883 
105,207,471 
13,201,377 
29,911.177 
28,406 


November 
1945 
52,983,504,316 
1.391,106.965 
896.840.416 
13,932.934 
153.390 
3.755.333 
29,020.066 
1,928.287 
32.666 
847,172 
286.340 
337,444 
2,195.552 
294,323,615 
108.084 
7.876,803 
852.833 
5.908,221 
816  202 
90,040 
4.285,950 
13.800.871 
15.055.996 
6.132.939 
7,894 
584,605 
12,731 
4,430,736 
37,244.642 
30,234.702 
■  231,557 
17.386.592 
2,326,213 
1,592,397.351 
311,968 
5.168.807 
29,622,368 
875.481 
291,452 
12,717.657 
2,264,731 
3,094.878 
4,598.533 
469.809 
4.246,340 
6.316.397 
91,636 
850,552 
335,224 
35.106.801 
67.331,061 
16.636,452 
49,318 
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Export  by  Principal  Countries — Cone. 


Foreign  countries — Cone. 

Frencli  Oceania  

French  West  Indies  .... 

Madagascar   

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  . 

Germany  

Greece   

Guatemala   

Hayti  (Republic  of)  .... 

Hondiii-as   

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy   

Liberia   

Mexico  

Morocco   

Netherlands   

Netherlands  East  Lndies  , 
Netherlands  Guiana  .... 
Netherlands  West  Indies 

Nicaragua   

Norway   

Panama  

Paraguay   , 

Persia   

Peru   

Poland   

Portugal   

Portuguese  Africa   

Russia  (U.S.S.R.)   

Salvador   

San  Domingo  

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Syria   

Turkey   

United  States   

Alaska  

Hawaii   

Philippine  Islands   

Puerto  Rico   

Uruguay   

Venezuela  

Yugoslavia   


Month  of  November      Eleven  Months  ended  November 

1944 

1940 

1  C\A  A 

iy44 

TnA  X 

ly40 

O'U,  /  0-i 

ni7 

I  fift  Q9Q 
xuo,y  zy 

118  HOT 
1 10, uy  / 

11  601 

199  414 

333  88*? 

969' 

71  257 

28  530 

79,020 

pro  fMii 
O0.U7  / 

Ooo,oOy 

Do'U,iyo 

QQQ  7Qin 

l,D'U4,4o  / 

164' 336 

0  d'ln  Ann 
Z,D  /  /,4yy 

7  007  OQQ, 

/  ,yz  /  ,zyy 

Z4,o41,Uyi 

29,730 

Kn  nrtQ 

O'y,yuo 

66y,  I  4'U 

010,1  00 

38,737 

Kr>  n  pro 

ou,yoz 

40Q  OAQ. 
4Zo,y4o 

KAfi  77Qi 

0410,/  /  If 

21,778 

1 1 ,016 

iU'U,U4Z 

170  0R7 
1  / 0,ZD / 

112,078 

11 0,000 

Z,Oo4,Dl  1 

Q  ft!  0  R8f\ 

237,682 

29,170 

5,68'0,708 

3,450,135 

13,588,626 

296, 223 

I4y,uio,ooy' 

00  OOl  /I 
OO,OZl,40D' 

384 

A  /I  no 

1  0  oqi 

10,0'<>i 

70  01  8 

/  y,y  io' 

Dy'U,boD 

no7  A  TO 

yz  /  ,4 IZ 

0,  /  o4, 000 

7  14.7  894. 

493,777 

ijvv,6v'0 

1  070  Qf^R, 

1,Z  /  z,yoD 

Q  1  1  Q  f»7f% 

y ,  1 1  y ,  0  /  D 

a  oil  ,n  0  n 
0,Z  1 1,'UU'U 

40' 

^11  ftQ7  974. 
oi,oy /,Z/ 4 

9f;7  P»l  *? 

fi9.n  873 

13.034 

187.204 

171,291 

104,949 

296  435 

73'0'443 

Zo.voo 

19^259 

245  859 

286'063 

1  834  QOq 

7,574'6'0'0' 

on  o  /I  0 

1  q  Q  1  o,n 

lOOjlZ'U 

D  I'U ,  1 U  0 

OO'O,lO0' 

1  97 

0,0  O'U 

90  799 

zy,  /  zz 

4y,oy'U 

I,'U'U4,oyD' 

1  718  Qfl8' 
1, /  lo,yUo 

14U,0D0 

1 4  0 . 1  U'U 

1  9f\Q  9^17 
i,ZOy,ZD  / 

q  70.0  f;98 
0,  /  ZU,OZo 

o,U  O'U,  OO'O' 

Q  998  1  Qp; 

y,zzo,iyo 

33,/  53 

324,024 

613,912 

2,153,836 

53,641 

27,642 

369,391 

'7A'7  t^O.Ci 

/97,00'b 

3,44  3, 55o 

y5,D3'0,08iO 

5d,5'04,9z0 

33,792 

27,862 

0 /I  0  cot* 

24z,5o6 

333,094 

17,901 

1'0z,9d5 

353,980 

0 60, 8  26 

68,700 

88,372 

794,650 

454,508 

16,105 

0   0  4  0   A  {\(\ 

3,348,400 

l,4a4.Uli( 

492,195 

15,129,892 

in  0 0 ^?  f» ft.^j 
10,OZib,UO'D 

9,524 

24,96'6 

65  396 

613  744 

62."9'05 

41,359 

6,810,113 

675454 

118,925,227 

101.211,946 

1,174,953,656 

1,108,027,067 

97.239 

14.255 

267,532 

210,266 

19,32^0 

161.840 

1,830,340 

3,393,023 

81,843 

1,735,760 

141,898 

191,048 

l,814"29e 

2,039,407 

238,2-66 

157.658 

i;303,871 

1,556.705 

191,097 

253.238 

1,636,292 

3,446,781 

2,171,613 

7.920,943 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of 
November 


Eleven  months 
ended  November 


Total  domestic  exports*   

Agricultural  and  vegetable  products  .  . 

Fruits   

Fruits,  fresh   

Apples,  fresh  

Fruits,  dried   

Apples,  dried  

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  

Vegetables   

Vegetables,  fresli   

Potatoes  (except  seed)   

Vegetables,  dried   

Vegetables,  canned   

Grains   

Barley   

Wheat   

Milled  products  

Flour  of  wheat  

Prepared  foods  and  bakery  products 

Farinaceous  products,  other   

Vegetable  fats,  edible  

Sugar  and  products  

Sugar  (refined)   


1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

312,491 

238,637 

3,173,074 

2.983.504 

66.807 

85,969 

672,720 

735,508 

2,509 

924 

8,687 

13.388 

2,250 

824 

6,796 

9.662 

2.148 

708 

4,358 

3,109 

7 

•4 

525 

1,162 

7 

4 

525 

1,160 

30 

56 

375 

1.475 

214 

4'0 

991 

1,089 

1,991 

1,348 

12,169 

16.525 

994 

632 

6,236 

8.402 

693 

15& 

4,116 

5,620 

784 

415 

4.578 

5,173 

115 

189 

'704 

1.969 

42.837 

64.716 

455,636 

493,271 

8,530 

'715 

4i;428 

24,033 

29,834 

58i,530 

349,757 

4L6.988 

7,031 

8,066 

87.828 

98,777 

6,497 

7,651 

81.895 

90,451 

133 

221 

1,527 

2,284 

536 

6.57 

7,133 

4,404 

99 

186 

1,259 

1,377 

660 

767 

7,347 

11.5S8 

16 

4 

866 

2,628 
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Vegetable  products,  other,  mainly  food 
Beverages,  alcoholic  

Ale,  beer  and  porter   

Beverages,  distilled   

Whisky   

Oils,  vegetable,  not  edible   

Linseed  and  flaxseed  oil  

Rubber   

Pneumatic  tire  casings   

Inner  tubes   

Seeds   

Seed  potatoes   

Tobacco  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  

Vegetable  products,  other,  not  food  .  . 

Hay  

Animals  and  animal  products  

Animals,  living   

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.o.p  

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen   

Fish,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  smokedi.  , 

Fish,  canned  or  preserved   

Furs  

Undressed  furs   

Leather,  unmanufactured  , 

Leather,  manufactured   

Meats  , 

Bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  sides  

^lilk  and  products  

Butter   

Cheese   

Animal  oils,  fats,  greases  and  wax  

Animal  products,  other   

Eggs  in  the  shell   

Eggs,  processed   

Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  prodaicts  

Cotton   

Cotton  fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute   

Fibre  and  tow  

Wool   

Wool,  raw  

Artificial  silk   

Fabrics,  artificial  silk   , 

Fibres  and  textiles,  other  

Wood,  wood  products  and  paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Logs   

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square   

Shingles  

Pulpwood   ,  

Wood,  manufactured  

Wood-pulp   

Paper  

Xewsprint  paper  

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  its  products  

Iron  ore   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms,  billets  

Castings  and  forgings  

Pvolling-mill  products  ^  

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  

Wire   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implementsi  and  machinery   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural)   

Tools  

Vehicles,  chiefly  of  iron  

Automobiles,  freight   

Automobile  parts  .  . :  

Iron  products,  other   


Month  of 

Eleve 

n  months 

Nov 

ember 

ended 

Xovciiibei- 

1944 

1945 

1944 

1945 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

287 

136 

1.64 1 

1.539 

2,G52 

3.354 

18  932 

26  523 

462 

327 

5.121) 

4.576 

2,180 

3,021 

13.6!)!) 

21.846 

2,10] 

2,822 

13,230 

20.736 

42 

555 

2.588 

2.362 

40 

552 

2,566 

2.288 

2,958 

1,518 

22.530 

29.735 

\M2 

171 

11.046 

11.296 

115 

33 

936 

1 .073 

3.341 

1,783 

24,078 

14,598 

1,122 

939 

3.286 

4.568 

395 

178 

5,805 

7.767 

271 

125 

4.932 

6.536 

1.283 

1.503 

15.352 

10,965 

588 

462 

5,596 

2.063 

32,846 

38,253 

345.477 

356.025 

1.719 

1,361 

11.821 

14.780 

467 

576 

5,152 

6.524 

7.547 

7,675 

59.566 

74.054 

2.065 

2.952 

28.973 

41.278 

1,339 

1,356 

9,351 

10,703 

4.074 

3,291 

20.585 

21.762 

1,094 

1,675 

23,248 

23,242 

1,050 

1,561 

22,448 

22,243 

264 

36;8 

2,712 

3.605 

344 

364 

3,352 

3.293 

14.787 

17,706 

180,153 

147.203 

8.388 

5,497 

138,840 

87.530 

3,496 

3.579 

31,178 

38.181 

132 

192 

1,741 

2,012 

2,874 

2,148 

23.899 

25.199 

863 

213 

8.733 

5,0-65 

2,627 

4,955 

22.142 

45.024 

57 

2,720 

521 

16.049 

2,286 

1,970 

19,623 

26. 106 

8,143 

3,194 

52,754 

52.222 

1,331 

868 

8.440 

9  387 

544 

408 

2.506 

4.751 

37 

49 

2.142 

1.597 

36 

48 

2,097 

1.298 

2,733 

1,112 

21,095 

16.794 

631 

380' 

4.306 

3.447 

863 

327 

6,215 

8.553 

156 

111 

861 

1.392 

3.180 

838 

14.»61 

15.892 

42.111 

46,798 

405,164 

446.434 

16,919 

16,953 

142,169 

154,302 

134 

43 

3.222 

2,078 

10,004 

9,813 

81.522 

90.293 

110 

43 

763 

857 

624 

748 

6,416 

7,478 

1.693 

2,907 

18,742 

22.681 

8,718 

9,391 

96,978 

102.180 

8,420 

8''912 

93,694 

97,435 

16.228 

19,963 

163.460 

185.313 

14,015 

18,064 

145,011 

163,610 

245 

'491 

2!557 

4.639 

71,127 

17,181 

728^977 

537,750 

247 

321 

L118 

2,553 

1,489 

693 

15,681 

18,864 

6i0'7 

50 

2,562 

6,303 

1.027 

625 

9!lll 

9.919 

249 

303 

2.308 

2.924 

286 

95 

1.898 

2.515 

364 

1,712 

12.544 

20.095 

1,425 

1,552 

12.823 

18.225 

416 

356 

3,367 

3.792 

3,270 

1,586 

23,004 

18.834 

127 

318 

1,519  • 

1.932 

42,972 

9,126 

411.323 

342.299 

26,922 

5,406 

232.386 

204.644 

11,421 

1,195 

133,803 

93,015 

18,572 

367 

230.087 

88.664 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities — ^^Conc 

Month  of 
November 

1944  1945 

Thousands 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products   ,        37,140  26,124 

Aluminium    15,073  7^313 

Bars,  blocks,  ingots,  blooms    13,786  6.6i0'0 

Brass    336  220 

Bars,  ingots,  rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  tub'g  184  03 

Copper    3,841  5,867 

Ingots,  bars,  cakes,  slabs,  billets   2,988  4,932 

Rods,  strips,  sheets,  plates,  tubing    284  '422 

Lead   765  2,388 

Nickel    5,504  4,028 

Precious  metals,  except  gold    1,139  1,505 

Zinc    1,817  l'674 

Electrical  apparatus    7,938  2,762 

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus   6^027  1^166 

Non-ferrous  metals,  other    621  285 

Cobalt  allos's    33  9 

Non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products......  4,943  4,123 

Asbestos    1,816  1.587 

Asbestos  milled  fibres   1,281  1.091 

Coal  and  products   527  625 

Petroleum  products   933  415 

Gasoline    415  86 

Stone  and  products   1.250  1,019' 

Abrasives,  artificial,  crude    1,007  715 

Non-metallic  minerals,  other   261  261 

Chemicals  and  allied  products    10,155  6,123 

Acids    198  64 

Alcohols,  industrial    256  32 

Toilet  preparations    187  211 

Medicinal  and  proprietary  preparations   763  382 

Explosives    3,138  27 

Fertilizers    1,726  3,051 

Paints  and  varnishes   261  313 

Soap    133  520 

Inorganic  chemicals,  n.o.p   1,460  889 

Calcium  compounds,  n.o.p   456  552 

Soda  and  sodium  compounds    614  268 

Chemical  products,  other    2,028  632 

Miscellaneous  commodities    39,219  10,872 

Amusement  and  sporting  goods,  n.o.p   66  107 

Brushes    99  91 

Containers,  n.o.p   87  29 

Household  and  personal  equipment,  n.o.p   249  353 

Pens,  pencils  and  parts   69  108 

Scientific  and  educational  equipment   641  222 

Films    69  160 

Ships  and  vessels   1,250  154 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.,  chiefiy  aircraft    9.948  1,719 

Miscellaneous  commodities,  other    26,862  8,184 

Cartridges    19.637  50 

Electrical  energy    553  679 

*November  totals  include  exports  of  items  mainly  for  war  purposes, 

vehicles,  shells,  guns,  metals,  explosives,  aircraft,  Red  Cross  supplies  and 
valued  at  $44,169,000  in  November,  1945,  and  $138,564,000  in  November, 
of  war  materials  in  other  items  cannot  be  ascertained. 


Eleven  months 
ended  November 


1944 
of  Dollars 
312,503 
95,112 
83,671 
6,903 
3,888 
35,511 
24,610 
3.992 
6,800 
63,323 
9,935 
14.368 
67,460 
48,500 
12,283 
695 
54,789 
18,470 
12.742 
7,155 
8,777 
5,611 
15.622 
13,430 
3,086 
92,572 
2,000 
8,812 
1,521 
4.019 
16.819 
22,064 
2,343 
1,293 
13,549 
5,485 
3,807 
19,969 
508,117 
398 
866 
869 
2,105 
438 
10.584 
1,404 
22.&04 
92.673 
377,922 
291,416 
7,238 


1945 

333,440 
131,365 
120,119 
4,111 
2,393 
35,065 
26,799 
1,915 
8,581 
51,421 
16,027 
17,191 
59,669 
35,064 
9,160 
1,225 
55,656 
20,766 
14.841 
6,409 
1'0,631 
8,052 
13.502 
10.981 
2,875 
105,452 
2,691 
5,365 
1.638 
5,524 
29,193 
27.170 
3.683 
3,657 
11.906 
3,781 
5,054 
14,440 
361,016 
1.012 
810 
1.461 
3,747 
1.317 
9.326 
2,019 
12,811 
107,350 
224,330 
174,726 
7,016 


such  as  tanks,  military 
Canadian  army  stores, 
1944.    The  percentage 


POSTAL  SERVICES  AND  RATES 


The  Posit  Offiice  Departmenit  has 
issued  the  foiUowing  notices  concerning 
postal  servi-ces  and  rates  from  Canada : 

Gift  Packages  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary 

Gift  packages  prepaid  at  the  letter 
rates  of  postage  may  now  be  forwarded 
to  Czech osilovakia  and  Hungary  subject 


to  the  following  conditions:  the  total 
weight  of  a  package  must  not  exceed 
4  pounds  6  ounces  and  the  total  value 
of  the  contents  of  a  package  must,  not 
exceed  $25.  Packages  may  be  re- 
gistered. The  sending  of  packages  is 
limited  to  private  citizens  and  must 
not  be  undertaken  by  relief  organiza- 
tions and  others.       The  naming  of 
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addressees  other  than  the  known  ulti- 
mate addressee  is  prohibited.  No  one 
sender  may  send  more  than  two  pack- 
ages per  w^eek,  each  of  which  must  be 
to  different  addressees.  The  packets  are 
restricted  to  gifts  addressed  to  private 
individuals,  and  must  not  include  com- 
mercial shipments. 

Senders  are  advised  to  endorse  the 
wrapper  of  each  package  ''Gift 
Package".  Attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  acceptance 
of  a  package  by  the  Canadian  Post 
Office  does  not  affect  the  liability  of 
its  contents  to  customs  or  other  charges 
in  Czechosilovakia  or  Hungary.  Certain 
articles  of  value,  such  as  new  wearing 
apparel,  may  be  subject  to  import  res- 
trictions in  the  country  of  destination, 
however,  and  senders  are  advised  in 
their  own  interests  to  ascertain  from 
the  addressees  whether  the  articles  they 
intend  to  send  to  relatives  and  friends 
would  be  exempt  from  such  restric- 
tions. 

The  rate  of  postage  is  5  cents  for  the 
first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 
Written  communications  and  related 
papers  of  a  bulky  nature  may  also  be 
sent  by  surface  mail  in  letter  packages 
weighing  up  to  4  pounds  6  ounces. 

Mail  Service  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary 

Letters  and  letter  packages  weighing 
up  to  the  normal  limit  of  4  pounds  6 
ounces  will  now  be  accepted  for  surface 
transmission  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary.  Business  letters  to  Hungary 
are  restricted  to  those  ascertaining 
facts  and  exchanging  information. 
Printed  and  commercial  papers  weigh- 
ing up  to  4  pounds  6  ounces  will  also 
be  accepted  for  transmission  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

Sample  post  has  also  been  resumed 
to  these  two  countries.  The  normal  con- 
ditions, including  the  one  pound  weight 
limit,  will  apply.  Registration  service 
is  available. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  letter  mail 
are  as  follows:  surface  route  to 
England,  thence  onward  by  air,  10 


cents  each  ounce  (limit  of  weight  2 
ounces) ;  air  conveyance  (entire  route) , 
30  cents  each  half-ounce  (limit  of 
weight  2  ounces) ;  surface  route,  5 
cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3  cents 
for  each  additionail  ounce. 

Air  Mail  Resumed  to  Italy  and 
Vatican  City  State 

Letters  and  letter  packages  may  now 
be  accepted  for  air  conveyance  to  Italy 
and  Vatican  City  State  via  England. 
Letter  packages  may  contain  only 
written  communications  and  related 
papers  of  a  bulky  nature.  No  mer- 
chandise may  be  included.  The  normal 
weight  limit  of  4  pounds  6  oamces  will 
apply  to  such  mail,  except  in  the  case 
of  articles  for  the  provinces  of  Fiume, 
Gorizia,  Pola,  Trieste  and  Zara,  which 
are  limited  to  2  pounds  3  oimces. 

The  air  mail  rates  to  Italy  and  to 
the  Vatican  City  State  are  as  fod;low^s: 
surface  conveyance  to  England,  thence 
by  air  to  destination,  10  cents  per 
ounce;  air  conveyance  over  entire 
route,  35  cents  per  half-ounce. 

Mail  Service  to  British  North 
Borneo,  Brunei,  Malay  States 
(Federated  and  Unfederated), 

Sarawak  and  Straits  Settlements 

Letters  and  letter  packages  w^eighing 
up  to  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  now  be 
accepted  for  transmission  by  air  or 
surface  means  to  the  above  destina- 
tions. Registration  service  is  available. 
The  service  wilil  include  all  classes  of 
business  correspondence  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Malay  States  and  Straits 
Settlements,  was  previously  confined  to 
that  ascertaining  facts  and  exchanging 
information. 

The  postage  rates  are  as  foillows: 
surface  route,  4  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
ounce;  air  mail  (via  England)  letters, 
50  cents  per  hailf-ounce;  Canada  air 
letters,  10  cents  each. 

Parcel  Post  to  China 

Parcel  post  service  to  China  has  been 
resumed  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions; gift  parcels  not  exceeding  11 
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pounds  in  weight  may  be  accepted  for 
the  cities  of  Shanghai,  Nanking  and 
Hankow  and  for  the  following  prov- 
inces of  China:  Kansu,  Kwangsi, 
Kweich'ow,  Ningsia,  Shensi,  Sikang, 
Sinkiang,  Szechwan,  Tsingshai,  Yun- 
nan. 

The  total  value  of  the  contents  of 
a  parcel  must  not  exceed  $25.  Par- 
cels cannot  be  insured.  The  sending 
of  parcels  is  limited  to  private  citizens 
and  the  naming  of  addressees  other 
than  the  known  ultimate  addressee  is 
prohibited.    Under  the  regulations  of 


the  United  States  Administration 
through  which  postal  service  such  par- 
cels will  be  forwarded,  no  one  sender 
may  send  more  than  one  parcel  per 
week  to  the  same  addressee.  Other 
restrictions  and  conditions  set  forth 
above  in  regard  to  gift  packages  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  should 
be  observed. 

Postage  rates  range  from  20  cents 
for  one  pound  to  $2.20  for  11  pounds. 
These  rates  are  subject  to  revision 
at  any  time  in  accordance  with  any 
variations  in  transportation  charges. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  November  30,  1945:— 


Unit 

Whole  milk   Gal. 

Cream   Gal. 

Filleted  ^sh,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 
rosefish   Lb. 

Seed  potatoes   Bu. 

fVhite  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
seed  potatoes  Bu. 


Red  cedar  shingles  Sq. 


Silver   or  black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  No. 


Total 
World 
Quota 
3,000,000 
per  calendar 
year 
1,500,000 
per  calendar 
year 


17,668,311 
per  calendar 
year 
1,500,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1945 

1,000,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1945 


1,727,242 

per  calendar 
year 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 
6i  to  3ic  per  gal. 


56%o  to  28%oc. 
per  gal. 


2i  to  l|c.  per  lb. 


75  to  37ic. 
per  100  lb. 


75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 
Free 


50  to  35%  adval. 


Used  by  Canada  to 

November  30,  1945 


Quantity 

24,822 


1,182 


Per  Cent 
0.8 


Quota  filled 


478,983 


3,663 


1,489,342 


43,991t 


31 


0.36 


86.2 


43.9 


Tails  Piece 


50  to  35%  adval. 


100,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 
5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1,  1944 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement.  ,     ,  ,    r  ^    ^  • 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  43,991  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1944  to  April  30,  1945.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30,  1945, 
the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  52,176  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period  May  1 
to  November  30.  1945,  imports  totaled  28,178.  How^ever,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by 
Canada. 


1930, 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS 

Brazil 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  FLOUR 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Assistant  Com- 
mercial Secretary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
writes  that  mider  a  Brazilian  decree- 
law  published  December  1,  1945, 
duties  and  other  customs  taxes  upon 
imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Brazil  have 
been  suspended  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days.   This  privilege  may  be  cancelled 


AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

if  the  stock  of  wheat  in  Brazil  is  found 
to  be  sufficient  for  internal  consump- 
tion. Imports  of  wheat  flour  will  be 
subject  to  previous  authorization  of 
Coordination  of  Economic  Mobiliza- 
tion. The  authorization  will  be  placed 
on  the  order  of  the  importing  firm  and 
will  mention  the  quantity  of  wheat  flour 
to  be  imported  and  the  name  of  the  ex- 
porting country. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  24  1945 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  for  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  24,  1945,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  17,  1945,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico   Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina   Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil   Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana   Dollar 

Chile   Peso 

Ck)lombia   Peso 

Venezuela   Bolivar 

Uruguay   Peso 

South  Africa   Pound 

Egypt   Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

Xew  Zealand   Pound 


Quotations 

^  UU  l/d  l/lUUo 

J;  ui  liicl. 

III  lVJ.UIll/1  xid.1 

111  IVJ-Olltl  cdl 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  24 

4.866 

Buying 

?4 . 4300 

$4.4800 

n 
I 

Selling 

4.4500 

4.450O 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . lOOO 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1050 

.4985 

.2274 

.2274 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4600 

4.4600 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.4245 

Official 

.3290 

.3290 

3i 

Free 

.2732 

.2724 

.1196 

Official 

.0670 

.0670 

Free 

.0572 

.0572 

1.0138 

.9271 

.9271 

.1217 

Official 

.0571 

.0571 

3-4-1 

Export 

.0442 

.0442 

.9733 

.6296 

.6296 

4 

.1930 

.3315 

.3315 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7274 

.7274 

Uncontrolled 

.6220 

.6220 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4080 

4.4080 

3 

Offer 

4.4500 

4.4500 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5700 

4.5700 

.3660 

.3343 

.3343 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 
4.8666 

3.5600 

3.5600 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

\\ 

Offer 

3.5780 

3.5780 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERVICE 


The  function  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Service  is  the  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  Canadian  external  trade.  It  consists  of  six  divisions,  each  administered 
by  a  Director.  These  Divisions  are:  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  Export 
Division,  Import  Division,  Wheat  and  Grain  Division,  Commercial  Relations 
and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  and  Trade  Publicity  Division. 

Organization  and  Functions 

Trade  Commissioner  Service. — Consists  of  headquarters  at  Ottawa  and 
offices  in  various  British  and  foreign  countries  administered  by"  Trade  Com- 
missioners. The  Director  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Service  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  headquarters  staff  includes  a  group  of  officials,  in  charge  of  area 
desks,  who  record  and  supply  information  and  handle  general  inquiries  regard- 
ing trade  with  particular  countries  or  geographic  areas. 

Trade  Commissioners  promote  Canada's  trade  by  obtaining  and  forward- 
ing inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  from  importers  in  their  territories  to  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa  and  to  Canadian  exporters;  by  reporting  upon  import 
requirements  in  their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be 
met,  methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  affecting 
these  goods,  etc.  They  also  assist  Canadian  importers  who  desire  advice  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  available  in  overseas  territories,  prices,  packing, 
names  of  possible  suppliers,  etc.  Trade  Commissioners  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  trade,  business  and  financial  conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities, 
and  related  subjects  for  publication  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

A  list  of  the  offices  abroad  is  given  below. 

Export  Division. — Consists  of  a  group  of  commodity  specialists,  in  direct 
contact  with  Canadian  industry,  who  supply  information  and  render  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  particular  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  includes  the  Export  Permit  Branch  in  order  to  ensure 
the  co-ordination  of  its  work  with  the  issuance  of  export  permits  so  long  as 
these  wartime  controls  remain. 

Import  Division. — Assists  Canadian  importers  in  the  procurement  of  neces- 
sary and  desirable  imports.  It  is  also  responsible  for  shipping  space  for  Cana- 
dian imports  affected  by  shipping  priorities  still  in  existence,  and  for  seeing  that 
Canada  receives  its  share  of  commodities  subject  to  international  allocation. 

Wheat  and  Grain  Division. — Deals  with  the  special  problems  of  the  grain 
trade  and  milling  industry,  domestically  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

Commercial  Relations  and  Foreign  Tariffs  Division. — Records  and  supplies 
infoj-mation  with  respect  to  the  tariffs  and  import  regulations  of  British  and 
foreign  countries  and  prepares  data  necessary  for  the  revision  or  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements. 

Trade  Publicity  Division. — Prepares  and  edits  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  and  all  other  departmental  publications,  and  is  responsible  for  adver- 
tising programs  of  the  Department  at  home  and  abroad. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
The  title,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  should  be  used  in  addresses  of 
letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated.    Cable  address, 
Canadian,  unless  otherwise  shown. 
Argentina 

J.  C.  Depocas,  Acting  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  47S. 
Buenos  Aires  (1). 
Territory  includes  Uruguay. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l. 

Territory  includes  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmanisk, 
Sydney :^  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  3952V.   Office— City  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing, Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets. 
Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con^mued 

Belgium 

B.  A.  ]\Iacdonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  32  Avenue  Louise,  Bmssels. 

Brazil 

jMaurice  Belanger,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av,  Presidente  Wilson  165. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office— Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road. 
Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon. 

British  We.st  Indies 

Trinidad:  T.  G.  Major.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Building. 
Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Jamaica:  M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.   Office — Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers. 
Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building. 
Territory  includes  Bolivia. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.   Address  for  airmail— Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618.  Bogota.   Office— Edificio  Virrey  SoHs. 
Territory  includes  Venezuela  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Cnba 

Acting  Commercial  Secretary,   Canadian   Legation.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945, 
Havana:  Office — ^Avenida  de  las  Misiones  17. 
Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letter— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.   Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil. 
Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus^  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

France 

Yves  Lamoxtagnk,  Commercial  Secretary.  Canadian  Embassy.   Office— 3  rue  Scribe,  Paris. 
Territory  includes  Switzerland. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  and  36  Victoria  Square,  Belfast. 

Mexico 

D.  S.  Cole,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor. 

Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador. 

Netherlands 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Coun^ollor,  Canadian  Legal  ion  to  the  Xolborlands.  1-A  Sophia- 
laan,  The  Hague. 

Newfoundland 

J.  C.  Britton.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box   33,   Auckland.    Office— Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  Street. 
Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— ConcZwcied 

Norway 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation  to  Norway,  14  Berkeley  Street, 
London  W.  1,  England. 
Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin. 
Territory  includes  Ecuador. 

South  Africa 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street. 

Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange    Free   State,   the    Rhodesias,    Mozambique  or 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Cape  Town:  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 

African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street. 
Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 

Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Angola. 
Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be  addres,sed  to  the  Johannesburg  office. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia. 

Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I. 

Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street. 

Territory  includes  the  Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street. 

Territory  covers  Scotland. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
New  York  City:  J.  A.  Strong,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

Territory  includes  Bermuda. 

Cable  address,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Suite  1607,  188  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  1. 
Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


•  Exporters  require  specialized  information  on  trade  and  business  conditions, 
markets,  trade  regulations,  tariflF  changes  and  other  controls  affecting  the 
movement  of  goods  between  countries. 

•  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  furnishes  authoritative  coverage  on  these 
vital  matters  received  from  Trade  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  other  sources. 

•  Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  subscription  rates  for  either  edition 
are:  $1  a  year  in  Canada  (single  copies  5  cents  each)  and  $3.50  outside 
Canada  (single  copies  10  cents  each).  Address  orders  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
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for  protective  legislation   632 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1944  45,376 

in  1944-45    432 

Iraq 

Pipe-line  equipment,  market  require- 
ments   174 


Page 

Ireland 

Import  quota  restrictions  extended..  84 

Plywood,  imports  and  market   502 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 

McColl,  Dublin    503 

J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 
Jewellery  and  Silverware 

India,  market  conditions   152 

K 

Kenya 

Import  control  policy   387 

Lumber  and  Timber,  South  Africa, 

supply  position   579 

M 

Mail  Services 

See  Postal  Services  and  Rates 
Metals 

United  Kingdom,  wartime  consump- 
tion of  non-ferrous   8 

Mexico 

Duties  changed    337 

Exchange  conditions    132 

Fibres  (artificial),  imports  restricted.  388 

Import  permit  requirements   633 

Iron,  steel  and  tinplate,  import  licens- 
ing restrictions  removed   337 

Iron    and     steel     products,  import 

permits  required    523 

Plywood,  import  permits  required   85 

Middle  East 

Supply  centres,  assistance  by  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  to 
countries  affected    523 

Supply  centre  to  be  dissolved   321 

N 

Netherlands 

Economic  conditions   209,377 

Medical  supplies,  current  shortage...  631 
Monetary  agreement  with  the  United 

Kingdom  concluded    265 

Reports    of    Commercial  Counsellor 

J.  A.  Langley,  London  265,377 

Netherlands  Guiana 

Economic  conditions  in  1944   384 

Newfoundland 

Coal,     price     control     of  Sydney 

bituminous    105 

price  of  bituminous  reduced   273 

Cost  of  living  increased   228 

reduced    490 

Economic  conditions,  Jan.-Sept.,  1945  459 

Employment,  reduced  demand   192 

Fisheries,  new  development   520 
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Newf  oundland — C  o  n . 

Footwear,  rationing;  discontinued   520 

Foreign  trade,  1938-44   164 

Freight  rates  reduced   192 

Herring,  contract  with  UNRRA. .....  16,  246 

Housing,    proposed    construction  in 

1945    39 

Insecticides,  duty  reduced   177 

Lobsters,  production    39 

Market  prospects,  post-war   161 

Milk  (evaporated),  rationing  discon- 
tinued  520 

Mining,  production    39 

National  registration  discontinued...  228 

Potatoes,  duty  imposed   386 

duty  removed   552 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 

Britton,  St.  John's.  161,246,459 

Sugar,  ceiling  prices  for  imports  from 

Canada  and  the  United  States.  175 

Tin  cans,  dutv  reduced   177 

Trade  with  Canada.  1938-44   166 

Vegetables,  ceiling  prices  fixed   273 

Whaling,  operations  resumed   39 

New  Zealand 

Biscuits  and  confectionery,  production  603 

Climatic  conditions    2 

Dairving,  conditions  in  the  industry 

54,  274, 578 

Educational  facilities    3 

Emplovment  Bill,  provisions   631 

Exports  in  1944-45   274 

Fertilizer,  prospective  supplies   602 

Financial  conditions,  1944   300 

Flax    (linen),   production   603 

Footwear,   production    603 

Foreign  trade,  1938-41   26 

and  finance,  1944-45   505 

Government    3 

Grain,  imports  from  Canada   602 

History  of  the  country   2 

Import   licensing    schedule    for  1946 

released    582 

Imports  of  interest  to  Canada,  detailed  31 

Industrial  conditions    3, 55 

Manufacturing,  restrictions  lifted   307 

Market  conditions,  post-war  1, 26,  47.  69 

Meat,  exports  ...    547 

production  in  1944-45   336 

Motor  vehicles,  prospective  imports.  604 
Paper   (greaseproof),  import  licences 

to  be  granted   436 

Paperhangings.  licences  to  be  granted 
for   imports   from    the  United 

Kingdom  and  Canada   248 

Points  for  exporters  148,168 

Production,  primary   5,84 

Radio  parts,  imnort  licences  available  17 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  B. 
Birkett,  Auckland.  1,  26.  47,  69. 

148, 168, 267, 300, 505,511, 540 

Shipping  .services    72 

Sterling  balances  increased   55 

Sun  gla.sses,  import  licences  for 
optical  only  to  be  given  con- 
sideration   17 


Page 

New  Zealand — Con. 

Timber,   wartime   conditions   in  the 

industry    604 

Trade   policy    49 

Trade  with  Canada   29 

post-war  prospects    71 

Wool,  stocks  on  hand   104 

Norway 

Economic  conditions    486 

Foreign   trade   position   187 

Reports  of  Commercial  Secretary  S.  G. 

MacDonald,  London. .  113, 185, 264,  486 
Shipping  situation    113 

O 

Oil 

Middle  East,  production   124 

P 

Palestine 

Foreign  trade  in  1943   195 

Panama 

Construction,  proposed    16 

Foreign   trade,    1936-39   497 

Market  prospects,  post-war   497 

Trade  with  Canada,  1938-43   500 

Paper 

Brazil,  imports  and  production   154 

Cuba,  imports  in  1944   192 

United  Kingdom,  market  conditions 

in  Northern  Ireland   266 

Paperboard 

United  Kingdom,  market  conditions 

in  Northern  Ireland   266 

Peru 

Books  and  periodicals  made  duty  free  469 
Electrification    scheme,  expenditures 

approved   55 

Gold    and    silver    articles,  marking 

regulations    585 

Imports,  additional  tax  imposed   523 

July-Sept.,  1944   336 

Petroleum,  production  and  refining  of 

state-owned   520 

Reports    of    Commercial  Secretary 

W.  G.  Stark,  Lima  568,594 

Trade-marks,    registration  procedure 

altered    492 

Wallpaper,  imports  reduced    55 

Philippine  Islands 

Rubber,  supplies  available   56 

Points  for  Exporters 

Bolivia    442 

Chile   89,117 

New  Zealand   148,168 

Postal  Services  and  Rates 

.  Canada  to: 

Afghanistan,    Canada    Air  Letter 

service  established    408 

Albania,  mail  service  resumed   629 
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Canada  to — Con. 
Algeria,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the  United  States  established..  629 
Argentina,  air  mail  rates  reduced..  177 
Australia,   air   mail   service  estab- 
lished   34 

Azores,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the  United  States  established . .  629 
Belgian  Congo,  Canada  Air  Letter 

service  established    408 

Belgium,  parcel  post  service  resumed  204 

for  gifts  extended   547 

rates  increased    490 

sample  post  service  resumed   177 

Bolivia,  air  mail  rates  reduced   177 

Brazil,  air  mail  rates  reduced   177 

British  North  Borneo,  mail  service 

extended    655 

British  West  Indies,  air  mail  rates 

reduced    177 

registration  service  resumed   490 

Bahamas,     parcel     post  service 

resumed    408 

Bermuda,  air  mail  rates  reduced.  177 

parcel  post  service  resumed . . .  408 
British    Guiana,    air   mail  rates 

reduced   177 

parcel  post  service  resumed   466 

Grenada,     parcel     post  service 

resumed    466 

Jamaica,     parcel     post  service 

resumed    408 

Leeward  Islands,  parcel  post  ser- 
vice resumed    466 

St.    Lucia,    parcel    post  service 

resumed    466 

St.  Vincent,  parcel  post  service 

resumed    466 

Trinidad,     parcel     post  service 

resumed    466 

Brunei,  mail  service  extended   655 

Burma,  air  mail  service  resumed...  436 

civilian  mail  service  resumed....  409 

mail  service  extended  608,629 

Central    American    countries,  air 

mail  rates  reduced   177 

Channel  Islands,  sample  post  ser- 
vice resumed    248 

Chile,  air  mail  rates  reduced   177 

China,  Canada  Air  Letter  service 

established    408 

mail  service  extended   491 

parcel  post  service  resumed  ^  655 

Colombia,  air  mail  rates  reduced,.  177 
Corsica,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the  United  States  established. . .  629 
Cyrenaica,  Canada  Air  Letter  ser- 
vice established    408 

Czechoslovakia,    mail    service  ex- 
tended   655 

resumed    81 

parcel    post    service    for  gifts 

resumed    654 

registration  service  resumed   277 

sarnple  post  service  resumed   655 

Danzig,  sample  post  service  resumed  436 

Denmark,  air  mail  service  resumed.  51 


Page 
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Denmark — Con. 

mail  service  extended   81 

resumed    17 

parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    436 

sample  post  service  resumed   177 

Dodecanese    Islands,    mail  service 

extended    81 

Ecuador,  air  mail  rates  reduced...  177 
Eritrea,  Canada  Air  Letter  service 

established    408 

Estonia,  mail  service  extended   608 

Ethiopia    (Abyssinia),   Canada  Air 

Letter  established    408 

Finland,  mail  service  extended  52,340 

parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    408 

sample  post  service  resumed   177 

Fiji,  air  mail  service  established..  34 

France,  air  mail  service  resumed..  341 

mail  service  extended   17 

parcel    post    service    for  gifts 

extended    547 

postal  rates  changed   277 

sample  post  service  resumed   177 

French    Guiana,    air    mail  rates 

reduced   177 

French    Indo-China,    civilian  mail 

mail  service  resumed   409 

Greece,  mail  service  extended   81 

parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    491 

sample  post  service  resumed   277 

Guam,  air  mail  service  resumed...  466 
parcel   post  air  service   via  the 

United  States  established   629 

Hawaii,  air  mail  service  resumed..  466 
parcel  post  air  service  via  the 

United  States  established   629 

parcel  post  restrictions  removed..  340 
Hong     Kong,     air     mail  service 

resumed    436 

civilian  mail  service  resumed....  409 

mail  service  extended  608,629 

weight  limit  for  letters  increased.  491 

Hungary,  air  mail  service  resumed.  629 
mail    and    sample    post  service 

resumed    655 

parcel    post    service    for  gifts 

resumed    654 

Iceland,  air  mail  service  resumed..  340 
India    (Portuguese),    Canada  Air 

Letter  service  established   408 

Ireland  (Eire),  normal  parcel  post 

service  effective    408 

Italy  and   the  Vatican  State,  air 

mail  service  resumed   655 

mail  service  extended  51,340,408 

resumed    466 

parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    364 

Latvia,  mail  service  extended   608 

resumed    52 
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Lebanon,  Canada  Air  Letter  service 

established    . .    408 

Liberia,  Canada  Air  Letter  service 

established   408 

Lithuania,  mail  service  extended . . .  608 

resumed    52 

Luxembourg,  mail  service  extended  81 
parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    339 

sample  post  service  resumed   177 

Madeira    Islands,    parcel    post  air 
service  via  the  United  States 

established  ,   629 

Manchuria,  mail  service  resumed . .  629 

Malaya,  mail  service  extended   629 

weight  limit  for  letters  increased.  491 
Malay  States,  civilian  mail  service 

resumed    409 

mail  service  extended   655 

Mexico,  air  mail  rates  reduced   177 

Morocco,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the  United  States  established..  629 

Netherlands,  air  mail  service  resumed  408 

mail  service  extended   81 

resumed    365 

parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    339 

New    Zealand,    air    mail  service 

established    34 

Norway,  mail  service  extended   81 

parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

rates  changed    547 

resumed    491 

sample  post  service  resumed   177 

Paraguay,  air  mail  rates  reduced . .  177 

Peru,  air  mail  rates  reduced   177 

Philippines,  air  mail  service  resumed  466 

air  mail  weight  limit  increased..  547 

mail  service  extended   81 

parcel  post  service  resumed   229 

Poland,  mail  service  extended  52,340 

parcel  post  service  resumed   608 

registration  service  resumed   277 

sample  post  service  resumed   436 

Portugal,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the  United  States  established..  629 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  Canada  Air 

Letter  service  established   408 

Portuguese  West  Africa,  Canada  Air 

Letter  servcice  established   408 

Ptoumania,  mail  service  extended..  228 

Sarawak,  mail  service  extended   655 

Saudi  Arabia,   Canada  Air  Letter 

service  established    408 

Singapore,  mail  service  extended...  629 
Somalia     (Italian  Somaliland), 
Canada  Air  Letter  service  estab- 
lished   408 

South    Africa,    postal  restrictions 

removed    340 

use  of  Canada  Air  Letter  author- 
ized   204 
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Spain,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the   United   States   established  629 

rates  for  letters   408 

Spanish  Guinea,  Canada  Air  Letter 

established    408 

Straits  Settlements,  air  mail  service 

resumed    436 

civilian  mail  service  resumed   409 

mail  service  extended   655 

weight  limit  for  letters  increased. .  491 
Sweden,  parcel  post  service  extended 

for  gifts    547 

resumed    339 

sample  post  service  resumed   340 

Switzerland,  air  mail  service  resumed  341 
parcel  post  service  extended  for 

gifts    547 

resumed    248 

Syria,   Canada   Air  Letter  service 

established   408 

Thailand   (Siam),  air  mail  service 

resumed   436 

civilian  mail  service  resumed   409 

Tripolitania,  Canada  Air  Letter  ser- 
vice estalished    408 

Tunisia,  parcel  post  air  service  via 

the  LTnited  States  established . . .  629 
United  Kingdom,  parcel  post  regu- 
lations explained   435 

Uruguay,  air  mail  rates  reduced . , .  177 

Venezuela,  air  mail  rates  reduced...  177 

parcel  post  service  resumed   547 

Yugoslavia,  mail  service  extended..  81 

resumed    408 

R 

Radio  Equipment 

India,  market  demand   309 

Russia 

Points  on  trading  290,383 

S 

Samoa 

Sacks,  use  of  second-hand  restricted . .  41 

Shipping  Services 

United  States,  New  York  to  Bermuda 

resumed    156 

South  Africa 

Canned  goods,  production  in  1943-44.  336 
Certificates  of  essentiality  not  required 

for  most  commodities   410 

Gifts,  regulation  of  shipments  by  parcel 

post    156 

Imports  from  Canada,  Newfoundland, 

United  States  and  sterling  area, 

control  regulations  removed   248 

Industrial  development,  in  1944   352 

Metal  ware,  manufacturing  plants  to 

be  established    386 

Mines  stores,  purchases  in_  1944   432 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  H.  L. 

Brown,  Johannesburg   352,394,432 

Timber,  supply  position   579 
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Southern  Rhodesia 

Foreign  trade,  wartime   394 

Import  regulations  amended    337 

Sugar 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  ceiling 
prices  for  imports  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States   175 

Surinam 

Bauxite,  production    16 

Sweden 

Foreign  trade  position   188 

Import  regulations  changed   492 

Switzerland 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-Sept.,  1945   579 


T 

Timber 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Trade  Regulations  and  Tariff  Changes 

Australia,  import  licensing  regulations 

amended   175,364,552 

Bolivia,  imports  after  July  15,  1945, 

import  permits  required   157 

Brazil,  flour,  duty  suspended   657 

import  cargo,  emergency  tax  imposed  437 

wheat,  duty  suspended   276 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  ceiling 

prices  fixed  for  certain  imports.  157 
Bermuda,  alcoholic  beverages,  duties 

changed    581 

British  Guiana,  hollow-ware,  applica- 
tions to  import  aluminium  from 

Canada  to  be  considered   40 

British  Honduras,  hosiery  (cotton), 

duty  changed    582 

Jamaica,  alcoholic  beverages,  duties 

increased    609 

Trinidad,  bulk  purchases,  restrictions 

removed    18 

drugs  and  medical  supplies,  import 

licences  required    386 

foreign  exchange,  regulations  gov- 
erning sales   468 

hand-tools,  bulk  purchasing  can- 
celled   40 

Canada,   export   control  regulations: 

amendments   61,  84, 156 

exports  to  the  United  States  under 
the  quota  provisions  of  the 
trade  agreement.  .60,  82, 204.  308, 

412, 580, 656 


Chile,  duties  (conventional)   on  cer- 
tain items  restored   203 

invoice    and    certificate   of  origin, 

new  combined  form  required . .  582 

invoices,  legalization  required   389 

Ecuador,  certificates  of  origin,  legal- 
ization procedure   40 

foodstuffs,  imports  made  duty  free.  524 
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Ecuador — Con. 
motor   vehicles    and   ports,  duties 

reduced   524 

El    Salvador,    shipping  documents, 

legalization  required    468 

France,    gift    shipments    by  parcel 

post,  regulations  governing ....  40 
India,  import  licences  to  be  revali- 
dated  582 

Tariff  Board  inquiry  into  applica- 
tions for  protective  legislation..  632 
Ireland,     import    quota  restrictions 

extended    84 

Kenya,  import  control  policy  outlined  387 

Mexico,  duties  changed   337 

fibres  (artificial),  imports  restricted  388 

import  permit  requirements   633 

iron    and    steel    products,  import 

permits  required    523 

iron,    steel    and    tinplate,  import 

licensing  restrictions  removed. . .  337 
plywood,  import  permits  required..  85 
Newfoundland,  insecticides,  duty 

reduced   177 

potatoes,  duty  removed   552 

tin  cans,  duty  reduced   177 

New    Zealand,    import  licensing 

schedule  for  1946  released   582 

paper  (greaseproof),  import  licences 

to  be  granted   436 

paperhangings,  licences  to  be 
granted  for  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada. .  248 
radio  parts,  import  licences  available  17 
sun  glasses,  import  licences  for 
optical  only  to  be  given  con- 
sideration   17 

Peru,    books    and    periodicals  made 

duty  free    469 

gold    and    silver   articles,  marking 

regulations   585 

imports,  additional  tax  imposed...  523 
Samoa,    sacks,    use    of  second-hand 

restricted    41 

South    Africa,    certificates    of  essen- 
tiality  not  required   for  most 

products    410 

gifts,   regulation   of   shipments  by 

parcel  post   156 

imports  from  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, United  States  and  sterling 
area,    control  regulations 

removed    248 

Southern  Rhodesia,  import  regulations 

amended   337 

Sweden,  import  regulations  changed . . .  492 
Uganda,  import  control  policy  outlined  387 
United  Kingdom,  export  control  regu- 
lations relaxed    338 

Food  Labelling  Order,  1944,  provi- 
sions explained   131 

gifts,  import  Hcences,  not  required.  492 
import  licensing  regulations  relaxed 

276, 632 

for  goods  to  be  repaired  waived. .  410 
trade  and  pa^iments  agreements  with 

Turkey  concluded   39 
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United  States,  imports  from  Canada 
under  quota  provisions  of  the 
trade  agreement.  .60,  82, 204, 308, 

412, 580, 656 


Zanzibar,  import  control  policy   387 

Trinidad 

See  British.  West  Indies 

Turkey 

Transportation,  development    632 

U 

Uganda 

Import  control  policy   387 

United  Kingdom 

Agricultural  policy    529 

Budget,  provisions  of  supplementary.  458 

Company  legislation,  amendments   116 

Cotton  industry,  government  policy . .  223 

Export  control,  regulations  relaxed...  338 

trade,  promotion  plans   369 

Flour  for  post-war  bread,  proposed 

government  policy    646 

Food  Labelling  Order,  1944,  provisions 

explained    131 

Food  Ministry  to  continue  operations  579 

Foodstuffs,  zoning  regulations  relaxed  490 

Foreign  trade.  July-Aug.,  1945   522 

Gifts,  import  licences  not  required   492 

Hay  crop  conditions   224 

Housing,  regulation  of  selling  prices.  227 

temporary  program    502 

Import  licences,  amendment  of  open 

general    60S 

regulations  relaxed   276,632 

waived  for  goods  to  be  repaired. . . .  410 

Imports  in  1944   219  . 

from  Canada  in  1944   221 

Industrial  production,  additional  in- 
formation from  census   520 

Industr>\  design  centres  planned   521 

reconversion  plans    275 

Investment  policy,  government   275 

Manufacturing  facilities,  extension  of 

post-war   167 

Metals,  wartime  consumption  of  non- 
ferrous    8 

Monetary  agreement  with  the  Nether- 
lands concluded    265 

Northern  Ireland,  industrial  output  in 

wartime    320 

paper  and  paperboard,  market   266 

Payments    agreement    with  Czecho- 
slovakia concluded    560 

Plastics  industry,  plans  for  develop- 
ment   78 

Price  control  to  be  retained   275 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisvsioner  E.  L. 

McColl,  Belfast  266,320 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 

Johnson,  Glasgow   52,78,127,226 


Page 

United  Kingdom — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  E. 

Biyan,  Liverpool  223,224 

Report  of  Chief  Trade  Commissioner 

Frederic  Hudd,  London   369 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 

Langley,  London    8 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 

H.  L,  E.  Priestman,  London. 

167, 458, 485, 560, 646 
Report  of  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 


W.  B.  Gornall,  London   529 

Reports  of  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the 
Trade    Commissioner,  London. 

116,219,502 

Scotland,  industrial  conditions   137 

potatoes  (seed),  production   226 

wartime  achievements  of  the  Clyde.  52 
Supply  and  production  departments, 

reorganization   485 

Trade  and  payments  agreement  with 

Turkey  concluded   39 

Trade  with  Denmark  resumed,  private  264 

with  Finland  resumed,  private   264 

Whaling    industry,  re-establishment 

plans    274 

Working  parties,  organization   521 

United  States 

Blueberries,  ceiling  price  on  Canadian 

frozen  increased   16 

Hay,  crop  conditions  in  the  Eastern 

United  States    322 

Imports  from  Canada  under  the  quota 
provisions  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment  60,82,204,308,412,580,656 

Reconversion  in  California   410 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  T.  J. 

Monty,  Los  Angeles   410 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  H. 

Ausman,  New  York   332 

Report  of  W.  D.  Wallace.  Office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  New 
York    156 

Shipping  service  from  New  York  to 

Bermuda  resumed    156 

Uruguay 

Building  activity  increased   73 

Calcium  carbide,  post-war  requirements  192 


W 

Wheat 
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